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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

■■  Iwwk  h>»  been  out  of  print  for  looie  three  yenn,  but  it  will 
mStr  be  nadcntnori  that  current  events  have  interfeied  with 
K  planning  of  a  second  editio.i.  It  has  now  been  thorou^ly 
fviied  and  cztcaded,  one  chapter  of  the  orii^nal  twenty  has 
en  omitted,  and  twenty-one  new  ones  have  been  added; 
mn  of  thnr  have  nt>t  previously  appeared  in  English.  In 
irpfvparatinaf>f  thisedition  I  have  had,  thanks  to  the  courtesy 
[  ihr  Boofd  of  Trade,  the  advantage  of  access  to  nearly  all 
m  ivcent  farciBn  publications  on  the  subject,  which  are  other- 
■e  unohiMnable  in  this  country.  I  have  also  been  fortunate 
I  trmring  the  help  of  a  psycho-.innl>iica]  colleague.  Dr. 
■nc^  *  Itrvan.  in  the  prrpnratinn  (if  :i  full  index,  and  I  wish 

vkr.  wirtlcr  fii%  iiirlrbtHiirvs  to  hini  fur  the  tniuble  he  has 
>■-*  '«)  !  .  thiN  irltoornr  t;i»k.  I  am  v'lii.tHy  iiuirlitwl  to  my 
\ir  •  r  *,*-r  I„l^.n"u^  «;»«•  in  •^-rinR  the  \f-<k  thrnuKli  the  press. 

N-.cr  thr  I'-'k  w;i*  lirtt  |iublishr«(.  in  n;i3,  two  events  of 
i;*-**  .:.<T  ;.>  iIh-  ii^vrho-aiiajytiral  iixivfinrrit  have  lalcrn 
-*"  Tint  fifM  w.»%  ttf  iihaiiH'inmriii ,  urnItT  thr  K"'**''  "' 
■»*»■  '■«•  •f'-vrlxpiiiriit,  «if  Ihr  |)niirii>l<-s  of  |>Hvi'hi>-nnal\^iH  on 

ir  ;.  .fl  '.(  Jmij;  .iii'l  »'imr  of  hl^  S»J**  imvi'^-  I'  '*.  "f  i  "ufW, 
'.^z::i..t  hM'-n*.!  f:M  ?  thi't  rvrrv  Ti'\  )h]ti'>n  in  thought  t>i 
i^r-...  .-■  t«-ni;-.r;irily  at  lra*t,  I.y  :i  rr;Tti.in  which  aims, 
)»r.;.  r  ..•:i#-n*i%*-.  ;it  imnifvinR  it-*  t-ffn  t■^  ii;i'!  rf-r-tahlishiiiK 
w  '■  ■t:rt  ;i;M  thl^  Was  r*]>r*-i:ittv  t"  hav  U-i-ri  rxj»rrt«-<i 
t<.'K  J  firl'!  ..«  trt\ih'>-nii.il\<.i%.  whcrr  ii'>t  "aly  initial  hold- 
p**  •  ^.*  »lw*  i»r*»*'r!it  rouraKr  is  nrf<fn'  in  uritrf  fully  to 
t*-:  •■.•■':i»turUrn;iniiihi.itiMn*ofthrnrw  thought  !«.t  Ihrrr 
IE  -„\r  V*-:.  (rwr.i**-^  u:  *lin  h  the  viit<r.»r»  ••I  •.\h-  revolution 
i»»  t»^  -.  4l4):r4nttv  ;i;i!ir'.j.ri,  ■•■<)  ali-l  rx|)l-.itr«l  as  lias 
»;*t**.*  *ir(i  Juiii:  .  ■  ■!  Ill-  l.tl.wrr..  K'ti^uiiatclv.  his 
rrr-,*t^\  f.i<r:t*  \.t' :•■.':  "  l-r  iin  'fi  m  '■■'  -<  iriHf  h;ts, 
I  *lw*-l4iii^c  thr  trn<>rn«\  "t  his  woik,  itiiuiniiMtl  iIh-  «<Mlfu- 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION 

T  m  wHl  known  that  Freud's  wm-Ic,  of  which  this  book  is  a 
•runl  rzpoution,  has  from  the  beKtnninK  t^t  with  constant 
oMiiitjr,  awl  that  bis  conclusions  have  been  combated  with 
m  acmnooy  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere  in  science  in  modem 
iBC*.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  attribute  this  state  of 
■avs  aJtofcrther,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  the  mental 
tcfTocypy  that  b  so  grievous  a  characteristic  of  mankind,  and 
rtecfc  inrvitably  interposn  a  resistance  to  any  revolution  in 
bouchl  '  In  Ih*-  prr^rnt  <;tsc  :i  (frfaUT  measure  of  the  resist- 
or* i»  ii.hT.  nt  III  Ihf  Mlu;Hi€>ii  it*rlf,  in  a  way  that  it  will  be 
»u  I./  'I'^Uin  .It  thr  .mtvt- 

Fr'\.  ;  *  lu^m  Work  has  brrn  rarrietl  out  in  the  fifld  of 
>««<.'.'/■•«;.' 4I  tii'-ilnun",  aii'l  he  it  bt-forc  rviT>'thiiiK  a  (liiiical 
■*\'t-'-v:*t  111  111*  rffiirtx  Ut  avi-rtain  thi-  MKiiifirain<',  ami 
•**r'f  f  t;.-  i;'i"~'i*.  "1  ii''iiri>ti4'  NVin)>t<>iiis,  h'-  iiia<lc  the 
■ir-ifctll'  .ii.-l  «|uiti-  uii«-xj»rt  t<-tl  (iiMovrrv  that  lhc">i-  have 
'i-r.:.;:'  !'«>•  !t<>U^;i<-.il  hhmiiiiik  am)  j>urjmM',  mii-.  however, 
'j'  tit-iilv  uiikiKiwii  1. 1  till-  |i.iti''iit.  Mr  fuuiul,  furthiT, 
s^*      .  ■ !.    Ah-"!!   thi%   mraiiiiih;   u-t-   laid   liar--   hy   ;tpjirii(>riati* 
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methods,  which  practically  excluded  the  possibility  of  error, 
at  least  of  gross  error,  the  revelation  of  it  was  not  simply  sur- 
prising to  the  patient,  but  extremely  distasteful;  so  much  so 
that  the  patient  always  strove  as  long  as  possible  against  ■ 
accepting  it,  even  in  the  face  of  irrefragable  evidence.    In  one 
way  or  another  the  conclusion  was  repugnant  to  the  patient's 
conscious  ideal  of  himself,  and  was  thus  wounding  to  his  amour 
propre.     Largely  on  the  basis  of  this  empiric  finding  that  the 
patient  opposed  a  dynamic  resistance  to  the  revealing  of  his 
previously  unconscious  thoughts,   Freud  concluded  that  the 
force  thus  manifesting  itself  outwardly  was  the  same  one  that 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  patient  from  becoming  aware  of 
these  thoughts  ;   to  the  force  when  operative  in  the  latter   ] 
(inward)  direction  he  gives  the  name  of  '  repression,'  usii^  the  , 
word  in  a  special  sense  slightly  different  from  the  usual  one.  \ 
On  tracing  the  unconscious  thoughts  as  far  as  possible — using    , 
a  technique,  known  as  psycho-analysis,  specially  devised  for    j 
the  purpose — he  found  himself  in  a  strai^e  mental  world  quite   - 
foreign  to  that  of  consciousness,  and  to  this  he  refers  under  the 
name  of  '  the  unconscious.'     On  then  studying  the  character* 
istics  of  this  buried  stratum  of  the  mind,^  he  found  that  it  was 
extremely  primitive  in  nature,  and  closely  akin  to  the  mind 
both  of  the  infant  and  of  the  savage.    It  was,  however,  not  at 
all  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  the  neuroses.     On  turning  his 
attention  to  other  imE^native  products  of  the  mind,  notably 
dream-life,  many  forms  of  wit,  folk-lore,  mythology,  poetry, 
and  so  on,  he  was  again  able  plainly  to  trace  the  action  of  the 
same  characteristic  type  of  thought  as  that  with  which  he  had 
become  familiar  in  his  study  of  the  neuroses. 

The  subject  of  psycho-analysis,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  study  of  unconsdous  mentation,  was  thus  gradually  extended 
as  one  field  after  another  opened  up,  and  with  increasing 
knowledge  it  became  more  and  more  possible  to  trace  the 
indirect  operations  of  the  unconscious  even  where  at  first  sight 
their  existence  was  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  suspected.  Or,  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  way,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
possible  to  detect  the  contribution  made  by  the  unconscious  to 
various  modes  of  mental  activity  that  have  hitherto  been 
thought  to  be  purely  conscious  in  both  appearance  and  origin. 
Having  regard  to  the  primitive  nature  of  the  unconscious,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  genetic  aspects  of  the  whole 

>  For  z.  descriptioa  of  these  see  Chapter  VI.,  and  for  their  genetic  aspects 
Chapter  XXXVI. 
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III'  •!    :i   unat    iiiiii'Ttaiict',    lor   t.-vidcnc(*   is 
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the  earlier  principle.  It  can,  however,  only  guide  and  control 
the  pleasure-principle,  adapting  this  to  the  environment;  it 
can  never  abrogate  its  activity. 

The  fate  of  the  primary  pleasure-principle,  and  the  modifi- 
cations it  has  to  undergo  before  being  allowed  to  manifest 
itself,  is  one  of  the  central  objects  of  psycho-analytic  study, 
which  is  thus  the  study  of  the  fundamental  driving  force  behiDd 
the  majority  of  human  activities  and  interests.    The  fate  of 
the  pleasure-principle   may  briefly  be  indicated   as   follows: 
The  primary  tendencies  comprising  it  are  inhibited  and  even 
'  repressed  '  (i.e.,  kept  from  consciousness),  so  that  they  cut 
neither  reach  their  immediate  aim  nor  even  continue  as  con- 
scious processes;  henceforth  they  lead  an   underground   life, 
their  very  existence  unsuspected  by  the  individual,  and  ever 
striving  towards  an  unattainable  goal.    Being  in  discord  with  i 
environmental  and  educational  influences,  and  often  repugnant 
to  the  moral  or  aesthetic  feelings  of  the  individual,  they  are 
subjected  to  a  stroi^  '  repressing '  force,  and  any  attempt  to 
uncover  them,  to  make  him  realise  their  existence  by  bringing 
them  to  the  surface  of  consciousness,  instinctively  leads  to  a 
lively  opposition  and  resentment  on  his  part.     A  solution  of  ' 
the  conflict  between  the  repressing  and  repressed  forces  may 
be  reached,  however,  whereby  the  enet^  of  the  latter  is  diverted 
to  other  aims,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  conservation  and 
transformation  of  energy. takes  place  in  the  phj'sical  world. 
Upon  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  greatly  depend 
the  future  development  and  mental  harmony  of  the  individual. 
When  the  transformation  is  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  1 
external  reality  and  conscious  ideals,  it  represents  an  important    < 
gain  for  the  pn^ress  of  civiUsation  and  culture,  an  amount  of 
energy  being  set  free  that  is  devoted  to  carrying  out  the  woric    , 
and   fulfilling  the  needs  of  society.     A  limited  part  of  the    I 
original  tendencies  undergoes  a  relatively  slight  modification,   < 
and  appears  in  the  adult  in  the  form  of  sexual  and  other  activi*  ' 
ties;  the  purely  mental  processes  that  most  markedly  shew    : 
the  characteristics  of  the  primar>-  type  are  those  of  the  phautaajr. 
such  as  reveries  and  dreams.     Between  these  two  extremes  lie 
all  possible  gradations  in  the  extent  to  which  the  transforma- 
tion is  effected,  neurotic  symptoms  being  an  example  of  im- 
perfect  and   unsatisfactory  transformation.     There  is  also  a 
considerable  variation  from  one  time  to  another.  CWhcn,  for    I 
instance,  the  demands  of  reality  are  severe,  when  life  is  hard 
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!»rar.  thTr  rt  a  tcndrncy  for  the  person's  mental  activities 
■-^■-Tt  t"  thr  priman*  tvpr.  »ith  all  tin*  serious  consequences 
:at»  )   In*!*-"!,  thr  strain  of  approximating  to  the  level  of 

iT--:!'.v-;»nrM-ipif  (jirtually  thi-i  i**  "wldom  attained)  is  much 
»i»T  iri*n  wr  bav«-  any  i<l«-a  of.  Tin-  tfmlenry  to  r*-vert  to 
trnp'-'t  KVfl  ;issrrt<>  itvlf  not  only  in  times  of  dilliculty, 
illnr**.  of  fatiKU'*,  but  periodically  almost  every  day,  for 
t  »  pr>'tt:tliiy  th*"  true  mraninK  of  sleep,  that  reirular  with- 
m^  fr*itn  thr*  world  of  external  reality. 
N*''>.  not  only  doe^  the  individual  imnx'diatt-ly  concerned 
ii»\  ^  r>-«i4tanrr  a|{ainot  the  tracing  out  of  the  roots  of 
tmt*  irati«fonned  activities,  but  any  of  the  conrlusions 
rb'd  }\-  VI  dotnft  neressarily  offend  both  the  srsthetic  and 

ra'fc  n:kl  ^n«<~«  in  K''neral,  sn  that  they  arc  unaccc)itable 
tb'  Tt-jfld  at  Ian:*- — the  a>-tbetic  (usini:  the  word  in  its 
ir^t  t'n**-*  hrrauv  the  disroven,"  of  the  hidden  root  can  only 
t  X-  ••i.'-  thai  |s  hidden  on  account  of  it-  unpleasantness, 

rat^-ffui  herjijw  th*-  inhibitiiif;  forces  have  erected  barriers 
^bC  !h<-  iii<«itul  ;ind  %yn)bolir  mode  rtf  thought  that  charae- 
me»  unrxnwtoiis  mental  proce*vs.  When,  therefore,  critics 
rjr  f  fiTjd  *  <  ••II*  1ii«i<in^  a*  unir«lhe|ir  and  illottieal  —one 
>■  :^^'.':  .::  !...'ii^-t  hi-  i.(.p-.-itti>ii  )ii  He-  r.iii:irk  tli.il  the 
•-..■--.  .'  ■■■:tTr.iry  to  In.tii  i;.-..|  t.i-t-  :iiiil  iDitiinon 
w  :■■:  :•  'ii-j.l.ivini:  ■•  i-rt-'tly  itH' iliiril.i--  r-a.tn.n. 
■....  •  ■  ■•  ■;';■  I.-1-. .  ly  ..-<  ri!>-  to  hi-  r-iii-u  iii;ttn>ii  tli.- 
w.-.        ■  .  '•''•■:.•■  -  t)  ,.t  j.r'-jf  tK  1.-  loiii;  li.  ih'-'  jih^iiniii.n.i 

'I.*'   '.       -  •    ■  :,:■  ii  t:.-  \   ..r--  -trivin^-  ii..t  i.i  ii » ..i;ni"-.     ( )ii 
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mass  of  misery  could  have  been  obviated  in  this  country  aloDe 
had  the  care  of  '  shell  shock  '  and  other  cases  of  war  neurosis 
been  in  the  hands  of  physicians  with  some  knowledge  of  psycho- 
analysis. ~ 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  various  aspects  of  the  psycho- 
analytical theory,  only  some  of  which  are  presented  in  thb 
book,  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  theory  of  oi^anic  evolution 
becomes  very  strikii^.  Freud's  recent  demonstration  of  the  i 
truth — long  suspected,  but  now  proved  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  had  been  anticipated — that  ontogeny  epitomises  phylt^eny 
in  the  mental  sphere  just  as  definitely  as  in  the  ph>'sica). 
would  alone  be  of  remarkable  interest  in  this  connection.  He 
has  shewn  that  the  conflict  between  the  primar>'  and  sccondar)' 
systems  of  mental  activity — a  conflict  on  which  not  merely  the 
growth,  but  the  very  existence  of  civilisation  depends — recapi- 
tulates on  a  modified  scale  in  the  individual  the  histor>-  of  its 
course  in  the  race,  producing  strikii^ly  similar  manifestations 
in  the  two  cases.  In  general,  Freud's  thorough-going  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  determinism  in  the  mental  sphere, 
his  shiftily  of  the  emphasis  in  psychology  away  from  the 
intellectual  to  the  instinctive,  and  his  derivation  of  the  hif^ter 
and  more  complex  mental  activities  from  lowlier  forms  more 
nearly  akin  to  those  present  in  other  animals  than  man,  repre- 
sent a  momentous  progress  in  scientific  thought ;  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  mental  to  psycho-biological  terms— instead  of  the 
ignoring  of  it,  which  the  cruder  forms  of  the  materialist  doctrine 
current  in  science  are  tantamount  to — seems  the  only  satis- 
factory way  of  brii^ii^  psychology  into  line  with  the  <irgaiuc 
sciences,  and  of  establishing,  for  instance,  a  harmonious  relatioD- 
ship  between  it  and  physiology.  Hardly  any  serious  endeavour  I 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  fertilise  psycholojjy  with  the  ideas  i 
of  ot^fanic  evolution,  and  half  a  century  had  to  pass  before  the  . 
advent  of  a  Darwin  of  the  mind;  now,  thanks  to  Freud,  we  , 
have  for  the  first  time  a  purely  naturalistic  theory  uf  mental  ' 
e\'olution,  one  free  from  any  admixture  of  nu-taphysica], 
ethical,  or  supernatural  mysticism.  ' 

The  great  criterion  of  the  importance  of  a  scientific  gencrali-  | 
sation  is  its  fertiUty.     The  true  significance  of  the  theory  of  i 
organic  evolution  was  appreciated  only  when  its  fructifjnng 
power  became  apparent  in  the  fields  of  embryology,  palzon- 
tology,  and  comparative  morpholc^y,  as  welt  as  in  that   of 
biology  prcfptr.    In  like  manner  the  psycho-analyticat  theory 
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ba*  at  thr  Mine  time  received  extensive  confirmation  from, 
•ad  Hippbed  fruitful  stimuli  to,  the  mental  sciences  cognate 
with  pt>Tholag>* — anthropotf^',  philology,  folk-tore,  mytholt^, 
crianaokio',  jurisprudence,  and  sociology.  With  both,  the 
«afi  of  arw  thought  penetrating  along  the  parent  stem — in  the 
««e  case  of  biology,  in  the  other  of  psycholt^' — has  flowed 
1  to  alt  the  branches  that  arise  from  it. 
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CHAPTER  II 

RATIONALISATION  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE* 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  Professor  Freud's  re- 
searches, and  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his  psycholc^cal 
theory,  has  been  the  demonstration  that  a  number  of  conscious 
mental  processes  owe  their  origin  to  causes  unknown  to  and 
unsuspected  by  the  individual.  This  applies  equally  to  the 
mentally  normal  and  abnormal,  between  whom,  here  as  else- 
where, it  is  so  arbitrary  to  draw  a  distinction.  In  my  opinion 
this  apparently  simple  idea  is  one  of  the  most  far-reachii^ 
I  significance  both  to  psycholc^  and  to  the  sciences,  such  as 
sociology,  that  must  be  founded  on  psychol»^y.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  view  that  inquiry,  pursued  with  adequate 
scepticism,  shews  the  number  of  such  mental  processes  to  be 
exceedingly  great;  in  fact,  I  would  maintain  that  the  lai^e 
majority  of  conscious  mental  processes  in  a  normal  person 
arise  from  sources  unsuspected  by  him.  We  are  as  yet  only 
on  the  threshold  of  important  discoveries  that  will  surely  be 
made  as  soon  as  this  principle  finds  a  rigorous  application; 
and  the  subject  opened  up  is  so  vast  that  in  these  remarks  I 
can  do  no  more  than  sketch  out  a  few  of  the  directions  aloi^ 
which  it  would  seem  that  fruitful  conclusions  are  readily  to  be 
attained. 

Although  the  importance  of  feeling  in  the  mouldii^  of  our 
judgements,  beliefs,  and  conduct,  has  for  centuries  been  recog- 
nised by  poets  and  writers,  academic  psychology  has  usually 
allotted  to  it  a  very  subordinate  position  in  relation  to  what 
may  be  called  the  '  intellectual  processes.'  f  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, more  and  more  recognition  has  been  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  feeling)  until  now  one  may  fairly  question  whether 
there  exist  any  mental  processes  in  the  formation  and  direction 
>  Read  at  the  First  International  Psycho- Analytical  Congress,  at  Salzburg, 
April  27,  1908.  Published  in  the  Jownai  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  vol.  iii.. 
No.  3. 
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tt  wlucfa  fc«]inic  don  not  play  a  part  of  thi>  first  rank,  and 
'.hK  %r*rnir  of  *  frvlii^  p!^>'^'ht>lofO'>'  to  which  Professor  Freud 
hJA  drvotnl  himvlf,  shews  every  sign  of  becoming  the  only 
wittifir  psyrholofo*  of  the  future.  He  has  shewn  with  con- 
«ianii|[  precision  that  a  number  of  previously  incomprehen- 
«(bl<-  mental  processes,  such  as  dream  formation  and  certain 
apparrotly  meaningless  and  accidental  happenings  of  daily 
aif.  Ate  thr'Mjghuut  to  be  explained  by  regarding  them  as 
problem^  «>f  frrling.  He  has  further  shewn  that  the  causes 
c4  thr«e  mrntal  processes  arc  usually  not  only  unsuspected  by 
Uk  iaditidual  concerned,  but  are  repudiated  and  denied  by 
ham  when  the  very  existence  of  them  is  suggested.  In  other 
wh,  there  rx»t  elaborate  psychological  mechanisms  the 
HIect  of  which  i%  to  conceal  from  the  individual  certain  fceUng 
procure,  which  are  often  of  the  highest  significance  to  his 
whole  mind.  The  complexity  and  subtlety  of  these  mechanisms 
var>'  with  what  may  br  called  the  extent  of  the  necessity  fur 
mocealmrnt.  mi  that  the  greater  the  resistance  the  individual 
Um.h'1  to  thr  acceptance  uf  the  given  feeling,  the  nmre 
eiaborste  t%  the  mechanism  whereby  it  is  conrealcd  from  his 


Th'  fin  '•ultw-nt  nirthanisms  may  l»e  stu'li<<l  in  two  ways. 

!  •■-'  kf»-.A:i  ('^linK  pnxrv**"*  m;ty  be  tran-fl  frmii  th<-ir  nrigin 
•■  ••'  •  ■;.t:u:*''l  (-inn  in  nlmh  ih'V  a|)|><'ar  111  coiim  hkivih-^^, 
*.-i :  -T'-.T  •r*'-!  t  fill  ji^uK  i.tt'-'l  nirntal  priM  <■*"-  thus  ohsrrved; 
-  A  i;--''.  c.'iit.il  [iriK-'vs  riijiy  In-  analy^.d,  inid  l^^  (■;^lI^«•^ 
r.-*. '-;   >  J*  k   t.i  thrir  fl'in'iil;ir\'   "(un  •  •>.     Study  ;tI<niK  tlu-M- 

.-."  »■,•*.  tti.tt,  Mithotigli  tlif  iii'Tliaiiisiii-  ni  (jm-vtioii  art- 
■•-^  .    J. .ni^r-tii-    ;iii-i   <'i>ii)ji|rx,    th<y    may    frutii   mv   juniit   of 

.  -■    (»■   crou{H-'1   inli«  t»"  .-|..sv<-,,  anonhiii;   t.»  Mh«-th<T   llic 

^;. -i-turfi  vkill  off'-r  ail  'Xpl.inatioii  a^  to  th'-  onKui  ol  the 
•-T'.  -r^l  :v»-iital  pmrrst  irf  n'lt.  In  both  <  lasws  iiii)uiry  irit«» 
f  -  w  ,-1  r-  >.f  ih'  iiirntal  |ir<M«-ss  iv  stupprd  aii>l  th'-  iri'livuliial 
f'r*.'  S  .»ny  *urh  iinfuiry  a*  ^ujirillii'ni*  in  tli-'  <iiii-  laM- 
^'"-»-w  :■•'•  alf-a'l^  h.i»  an  <-xpIaiiali->)i,  in  th''  "th-i  i  av 
•m^a^w  hr  li-.ink,*  f.nr  <)*.'■■.  not  .\i»t.  .\>  \mI\  ).f-Mitl\  lir 
•'•■a.  tfiT'  i«  iHi  >har)»  litu-  Iwtw'-ti  til'-  t«ii  I  I.I  .-•■•'.  .iiid  III 
•- ».-  '.i  t.'..-r:i  ln»tarM<•^  may  br  dmii'l  ■.!  -ill  kiii'l-  ol  tii.-ntal 
i?.*'^*'*.  ^tw>n*,  }u>lt;'-iii«-nts,  iix-ntiiri-  >.  luinf-.  rt<  . 

*">-'  yr  .nunctit  « li..r j.  i<ri-ti.    «»(  tli'-  u.-ml  . Uts  l^  tin-  1a»;t 

'.-^!    t£)'    IO'Ii^kIuaI    <<illM4lrr^    thr-    K'^'''l>    lO'Iltal    JiDM  r^^    to    bc 

w-ij  ■  ez;>ia:tatucy ,    and    regards    any    iurtli(.-r    inquiry    mto    Its 
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origin  as  beii^  absurd,  irrelevant,  meaningless,  unnecessary, 
and,  above  alt,  fruitless.  This,  broadly  speaking,  is  the 
mechanism  that  prevents  the  individual  from  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  source  of  the  mental  process.  His  precise  attitude 
towards  the  inquiry  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  kind 
of  mental  process  concerned,  and  this  enables  us  further  to 
subdivide  the  class  into  two. 

When  a  person  is  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  a  given 
mental  process  belot^ng  to  this  class,  he  may  in  the  first 
place  categorically  assert  that  it  was  causeless.  Such  is  the 
usual  attitude  adopted  towards  any  of  the  large  group  of  un- 
conscious  and  accidental  occurrences  described  by  Professor 
Freud  in  his  '  Psychopatholc^ie  des  Alltagslebens.**  If  pressed, 
the  individual  may  assert  vaguely  that  they  are  due  to '  chance  ' 
or  '  inattention ' ;  but  it  is  plain  that  what  he  means  is  that 
they  have  no  effective  cause,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  that  particular  mistake  should  have  been  made 
rather  than  any  other.  Yet,  as  is  well  known,  psycho-analysb 
always  reveals  a  precise  cause  for  the  occurrence,  shewing  that 
only  it  and  no  other  could  have  arisen,  as,  indeed,  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  general  principles  of  scientific  deter- 
minism; and  this  cause  is  often  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  intimate  of  the  individual's  feeUng  processes. 

The  person  may  in  the  second  place  not  so  much  solemnly 
deny  that  the  occurrence  had  a  cause  as  regard  the  question 
as  being  foolish  or  meaningless.  The  key  to  the  inteq>reta- 
tion  of  this  attitude  lies  in  recollecting  the  popular  illusion 
that  a  voHtional  process  is  a  self-caused  one — 1>.,  has  no 
cause — for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  is  entirely  free 
from  the  taint  of  voluntarism  in  feeling,  although  the  heretical 
nature  of  the  fallacy  itself  is,  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
plain  enough.  The  mental  processes  now  under  discussion 
are  thus  always  volitional  ones,  though  the  volitional  element 
may  not  always  be  evident  at  the  time,  but  may  be  imported 
as  an  afterthought.  A  neat  example  of  this  class,  in  which 
the  volitional  element  was  prominent  at  the  moment  of  occur- 
rence, is  the  one  given  by  Adler,  in  which  an  individual 
deliberately  selected  a  nurtiber  under  the  full  impression  that 
there  was  no  mental  process  at  work  other  than  his  free  un- 
fettered choice;  psycho-analysis,  however,  revealed  a  complex 
series  of  causes  which  had  determined  precisely  the  number 
>  Sm  Chapter  IV. 
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chosen,  iiauses  reaching  into  the  most  intimate  part  of  his 
mind.*  Careful  consideration  of  this  example  shews  further 
that  there  were  two  groups  of  mental  processes  concerned — 
first,  a  conscious  determination  to  select  a  number,  and, 
secondly,  the  actual  selection  itself.  The  former  was  a 
volitional  process,  caused  by  the  readii^  of  Professor  Freud's 
book;  the  second  an  automatic  process,  caused  by  the  un- 
conscious feeling  processes  revealed  in  the  psycho-analysis. 
Yet  both  groups  appeared  equally  volitional  to  the  individual, 
the  feelii^  of  volition  havii^  been  extended  from  the  conscious 
mental  process  to  the  automatic  one  that  was  associated  with 
it.  The  same  mechanism  may  be  seen  in  the  other  cases  in 
which  the  volitional  element  is  imported  as  an  afterthought. 
If,  for  example,  a  person  decides  to  take  a  stroll,  the  actual 
direction  of  his  stroll  may  well  be  determined  by  various 
minor  influences  that  pass  unnoticed.  If  later  he  is  asked 
why  he  walked  down  such-and-such  a  street,  the  probability 
is  that  he  will  simply  answer,  '  Because  I  decided  to.'  Here 
also  the  slightest  trace  of  conscious  voHtional  feelii^  is  utilised 
to  cover  other  associated  mental  processes.  In  a  lai^e  number 
of  routine  acts,  performed  automatically,  the  individual  adopts 
the  same  attitude  when  questioned  as  to  their  cause.  Many 
acts,  the  cause  of  which  is  a  reflex  obedience  to  the  custom 
prevailing  in  his  circle,  he  will  regard  when  questioned  as 
being  volitional,  the  true  cause  being  thus  concealed  from 
him.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  asked  why  he  wears  a  stiff  collar 
or  a  tie,  he  will  certainly  regard  the  question  as  being  ex- 
tremely foolish,  though  if  he  is  in  an  indulgent  mood  he 
may  humour  one  to  the  extent  of  giving  some  imaginary 
explanation,  such  as  'to  keep  warm,'  'to  look  respectable,' 
etc.  It  is  quite  plain  that  he  does  so  only  to  please  the  in- 
quirer, and  to  his  mind  the  real  and  final  explanation  of  the 
act  lies  in  its  obviousness.  The  fact  that  he  regards  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mental  process  as  essentially 
ab<«urd  is  evidently  because  he  considers  there  is  no  need  to 
search  for  a  cause  in  an  action  that  he  tikes  to  think  is  voh- 
tional — 1.«.,  self-caused. 

We  thus  soon  come  to  a  full  stop  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 

man,  but  in  the  case  of  an  obser\'er  who  has  trained  himself 

to  introspective  analysis  we  can  get  this  further  clue.     Such 

an  observer  may  quite  well  recognise  that  there  is  something 

'  A  similar  inatance  is  detailed  in  Chapter  IV.,  p.  41. 
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behind  the  volitional  process,  though  he  cannot  directly  detect 
what  it  is.  If,  for  instance,  he  essays  spontaneously  to  choose 
a  number,  he  discovers  that  he  is  not  free  to  choose  any 
number;  one  number  alone  comes,  and  not  as  one  of  many 
alternatives ;  it  comes  with  a  certain  impulsive  force,  and  he  has 
no  option  but  to  'choose'  this  one  number.  In  other  words, 
he  can  recognise  that  it  comes  to  htm  apparently  from  without, 
and  it  is  clear  to  him  that  it  must  have  been  determined  by 
some  hidden  influence  to  which  he  has  no  direct  access.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  mechanism,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  source  of  the  mental  process,  is  described  by 
Professor  Freud  in  relation  to  his  own  'choice'  of  the  name 
'Dora'  to  designate  the  heroine  of  his  'Bruchsttlck-Analj'se.' 

Summing  up  this  class  of  mental  processes,  therefore,  we 
may  say  that  whenever  an  individual  considers  a  given  process 
as  being  too  obvious  to  permit  of  any  investigation  into  its 
origin,  and  shews  resistance  to  such  an  investigation,  we  are 
right  in  suspecting  that  the  actual  orq;in  is  concealed  from  him 
— almost  certainly  on  account  of  its  unacceptable  associations. 
Reflection  shews,  that  this  criterion  applies  to  an  enormous 
number  of  our  fixed  beliefs — religious,  ethical,  political,  and 
hygienic — as  well  as  to  a  great  part  of  our  daily  conduct ;  in 
other  words,  the  principle  above  quoted  refers  to  a  large  sphere 
of  mental  processes  where  we  least  suspect  it.  Yet  if  such 
beliefs  and  conduct  are  to  be  brought  into  scientific  harmony, 
it  is  of  the  behest  importance  that  the  mechanisms  controlling 
them  should  be  made  the  subject  of  precise  study  in  a  way 
that  is  as  yet  only  just  begun. 

We  return  now  to  the  first  class  of  mental  processes,  in 
regard  to  which  the  individual  proffers  indeed  an  explana- 
tioii,  but  a  false  one.  It  is  not  sharply  divided  from  the 
other  class  we  have  considered,  for  there  we  saw  examples  in 
which  the  individual  casually  gave  an  obviously  inadequate 
explanation  for  an  act  which  to  his  mind  really  needed  none. 
Indeed,  all  possible  grades  may  be  observed  in  what  may  be 
called  the  fcelir^  of  a  necessity  to  provide  an  explanation. 
On  inquiring  into  the  source  of  this  necessity,  we  see  that  it  is 
only  another  aspect  of  the  necessity  every  one  feels  to  have 
what  may  be  called  a  theory  of  life,  and  particularly  a  theory 
of  himself.  Every  one  feels  that,  as  a  rational  creature,  he 
must  be  able  to  give  a  connected,  l<^icsl,  and  continuous 
account  of  himself,  his  conduct,  and  opinions,  and  all  hb 
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•-li  [.r. ■»■•><■-  .in-  uiii'oiiMiou'-ly  iiiai)i|>ul.it)'il  and  revised 
:..x:  Tii,  N'l  "H--  «ill  ailmil  that  In-  cvrr  ik-lilMTatt-iy 
'  :.:•  I  .1:1  iiFalixti.il  .i<  I .  and  any  ait  that  nii>;)it  appi-ar 
■■-.■•i- <li.il' ly  iii^tili<'l  hv  <li>ti)rlni:;  lli'"  ini-iital  pnM-KS>M:.s 
' ::.'   t  .III')  |)ri>M<linL:  a  laK<'  rxplanidiitn  lluil  lia->  a  ])lau>iiblo 

■  ■:  r.ili<iii.ility.      I  lii-^  ju^tilitation  Wur"  a  ^idiial  n-Eatiun 

■  j-r'-vatliiu:  •■pinion  ■•!'  tti*'  1  in  Ic  ui  pr<i|tl>-  uho  an-  must 
r-.<  ..nt    !••    Ili<-    iii<liM<liial    ('••noriK'd.    aii<I    two    diffiTcnt 

.;.-  ■■!  (-!«  <  xplaiiation*  1  an  hr  riiviiiij;ui-lv  il.  a(«nnlinK 
-.•  V  ,ir>  torinxl  •"^-•titialiy  for  tli<'  inilividiia)  hiiii>t-K  ur 
•>.  .  in  »;>'ii.tl  rri.-i-ii..-  to  tin-  <ipinit>no  oi  hi"-  fin-U*;  or, 
:  y  -i«.ikiii>:,  aoiirijint;  a-  tln-y  an-  f<>rini-d  mainly  for 
..•■  'T  ::i.iinl\  tor  publi'  <  ■■ii--iiniptiun.  1  In-  f"rn»T  of 
1   -.I'-jli    i-rm  '  rva^iun^.'  tli'-   l.itt<T   '  raliKnalisutiuns '; 

■  .-  !.>>'A-\'T.  n<i  -harp  lin*-  liivnlin):  tin-  two,  and  pcrlinps 
..  :  •■■   i"  i;-  r  lo  •  irj.ii'y  tlu-  l.ittrr  n-rni  for  Imth  procc>s*rs. 

.\     ::  .i\   ■.-.■■A  •••n-i-iT  .1  <<iiiplr  of  <-x;(mpU-^  of  tlit'M*.     One 
':■■  •'.  .:i-!.iu I  i-vuMon  1-  tin-  lorm  of  r<'li(;ums  belief 

■  :,  r.\  .,:.  m-Ju  I'iiial.  k'-hnioii'.  iM-Iii-f  itsrlf  ri->t-  of  tour-M- 
■-.I  ;:  ■.■•,:ii  .tl  primipl--^  v«  ry  ihtT'Trnl  fruni  lim-n;  now 
-    ::  •  <."i<-tt.  )>iit  tl.<-  t'lrni  oi  'l<Htrni''  ain-plfil  is  aiKitlitT 

■  -         F.    :■     ..r.     .,     1.,::.'..:     ..:    .,ui::^,.ul-    u^.-l    hv    ■;..  li 

;;.  r-    :•     ■,-..  ,\  ::■.<.    .■\  :.;;^,..n.  .ii.'l  ..-  ..  nilr  lli.--- 

.      ..■■•.■  -■■.   :-  ■:   ..•:.■:      •.'-.      l-r    11-  I-.k- 

.::..-       ;.;:...   ■■       •  ::■  .    .   t.>Milv   .::i.i 

..■•■■         ■■.      ■'•■       ■    ..■'■!.  l.;it  It  ..ir.ii 
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The  origin  of  his  belief  is  thus  concealed  from  him  by  the 
mechanisni  of  evasion.  How  different  with  an  individual 
brought  up  in  a  CathoUc  environment  I  The  same  arguments 
that  with  the  one  man  proved  so  efficacious  may  here  be 
repeated  with  the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  and  are  rejected 
with  scorn  as  being  obviously  fallacious.  We  see  here  that 
environmental  influence  may  inculcate  a  given  belief  by  the 
indirect  way  of  raising  the  standard  of  acceptability  of  the 
arguments  used  in  its  favour;  in  other  words,  by  making, 
them  appear  more  obviously  sensible  and  reasonable  to  the 
individual.  It  will  be  an  interesting  question  for  the  future  to 
determine  how  many  of  our  most  firmly  held  opinions  on  the 
value  of  universal  suffrage,  of  representative  government,  of 
marriage  institutions,  etc.,  are  not  similar  examples  of  bHnd 
acceptance  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  our  environment, 
fortified  by  the  most  elaborate  evasions  and  rationalisations. 

As  an  example  of  the  allied  mechanism  of  rationalisation,* 
1  will  take  the  current  use  of  valerian  as  a  specific  antidote  for 
hysteria.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  a  great  many  cen- 
turies asafstida  and  valerian  were  administered  on  the  grounds 
that  h3rsteria  was  due  to  the  wandering  of  the  uterus  about  the 
body,  and  that  evil-smellii^  drugs  tended  to  drive  it  down  to 
its  proper  position  and  thus  cure  the  complaint.  Although 
these  assumptions  have  not  been  upheld  by  experience,  never- 
theless at  the  present  day  most  cases  of  hysteria  are  still  treated 
by  these  drugs.  Evidently  the  operating  influence  that  leads 
to  their  administration  is  the  blind  response  to  a  prevailing 
tradition,  the  origin  of  which  is  lat^ely  forgotten.  But  the 
necessity  of  teachers  of  ncurol<^y  to  provide  reasons  to  students 
for  their  treatment  has  led  to  the  explanation  being  invented 
that  the  drugs  act  as  'antispasmodics' — whatever  that  may 
mean — and  they  are  often  given  in  the  following  refined  form : 
One  of  the  constituents  of  valerian — valerianic  acid — is  given 
the  name  of  'active  principle,'*  and  is  administered,  usually 
as  the  zinc  salt,  sugar-coated  so  as  to  disguise  its  unpleasant 
taste.  Some  modem  authorities,  aware  of  th*^  origin  of  the 
treatment,  have  even  remarked  how  curious  it  is  that  the 
ancients,  in  spite  of  their  false  view's  about  h>'steria,  should 
have  discovered  a  valuable  line  of  treatment  and  yrt  given 
such  an  absurd  explanation  of  its  action.     This  continuous 

■  A  gp-oA  litnwy  example  b  quoted  in  Chapter  IV..  p.  47. 

■  Tbft  btest  refinement  of  ihi»  i%  valer>- 1 -diethylamide  (CJl^N)  | 
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•At>>nAli>Ati«ii.  in  thr  face  uf  the  knowledRc  that  the  process 
;.  •:.'  i*j*t  was  irrutiuiial,  is  often  M-en,  a  well-known  example 
:'■:«  thr  L^«t  Supper  explanation  of  the  Mass  and  Com- 
—  .r-H-n,  in  *pitr  of  the  rero^fniseil  theophaKJc  ori);in  of  the 
-Z'  that  i»  to  ^ay,  preM'nt-day  exponents  often  plume  them- 
w:«F<«  un  tlirir  superior  rational  behaviour  while  performing 
* '.'  i-ierttK  al  Aits  that  the)*  deride  as  irrational  in  their  forbears. 
i:  :•  -jirtw  ult  t<i  see  to  what  further  lengths  self-deception  can 
f  •. r«cf-  thr  bratiti  pHth  of  experienre  and  the  scientific  standard 
*  .'nti^l'iltty  nre  di-parted  from:  and  yet  I  hold  it  probable 
!•-*!  :nj:iy  of  our  beliefs  now  thought  to  be  beyond  suspicion 
---.  prove  to  l>r  ju«  as  bizarre  as  soon  as  the  searchlight  of 
k  '■pi'.utvn  is  turned  on  them. 

Mv  aim  ID  thf-se  few  remarks  has  bi-en  to  illustrate  from 

«--•:   divt-r^w  s|(|t^   l*rof<*«M>r  Freud's  principle  may  be  sup- 

;>rf  J.  and  to  uidxate  what  a  vast  field  there  yet  remains 

■  '  .1  t..  be  up|ih<-<l  over.     We  are  beKinning  to  see  man  not 

i>    *.a'   smooth,   s«-|f-;trtmK   agent   he   pretends   to  be,   but   as 

•-  T'-Aiiy  IS  -a  creature  only  dimly  conscious  of  the  various 

■.zj'^'-ncr-K  that    mould   his   thought  and  action,  and   blindly 

-•-wttimc  with  all  the  means  at  bis  command  the  forces  that 

.--    -r.iiiini:   *"'    ;i    hiirli'T   aiul    fuller   coiwiousness.     In   con- 

,■  ■  :.  1  A..-.'!  p..ii,t  nut  (hat  future  Miidifs  in  this  dinrtion 

."»-.':.*  •:.•■  s,-,  r.-t  t<i  the  formation  "f  opinion  and  belief, 

•■-     :..!:..-!■.     AhT.bv    th'--    'an    b<-    eonirolled.     The 

•   -      ;;■    }..■■■,    (i.-f    i-    h'.w     t"    d'al    with    th'-    vghj.-etive 

•.:..>.'    -t.-^ur'-   vis|i.n,   "j   that    a^   ;t   r'siiU   ohjf»tive 

-    .•  .     ;■  -V      ■•''^^     H'    -hi-    W'ltht.       llii^    will    yi'lil    praitiral 

.  :■.     fc  .-.A^-l^'r  of  how  \f-i  to  proiiiulyate  nl.;(s  ihat 

..    -.■.■•-..»    i;i;.m  >ptahli-,    f.tr    th*-    <lay    1-    past    whi-ii 

■.  v:-'-   .'■■'    jii-tiri'-il  in  still  stianiii;  ih'-  coiiiiiioii  illusitm 

■    ■    .■»  :.  ;  V  ^'  !(.'    (.<-st  w.,y  I.I  t|ir'-:id  jiii  o|iiriiiiti  Is  ^iniply 

■   •     .-;  *•     •-.•-  ;),■  •  ■•  I'i- II.  •  111  It- (,,%,, ur,  iiii'l-r  th'' (iiitus 

■       •.-.-:    '■:    ,M'i   it    «iU    MiFfly   Ik-    ;i.  .  •■)il.-<)    if   only 

•-  .-        W-   t....v   know  tl,;it  ih.tt  tii.tlioil  i-  li'-t  i-ulv  t'di.ms, 

"'■     ;-  r:-  ,.:,.  :,tlv    ^ii.-ijn  's^Iul        1 1|.  f     art     iiiii|iii  -tioii- 

■■  .  •..-    tf...'    ::..i!ikiii'i    ha'    h.i-l    th--    >.;.;.Mrtuiiitv    of 

■    .^    :■!    :*■•  ..r    thr--    th.m-.iii.!  y.ar-.   t.if    -.vhi.  h   will 

-    ■      ■-     *.f-,,t'.l   until   th'-v   ar.-   pr-.TiiiiL-.i!' ■!    -.m'Ii    th-   aul 

•   •    -    ■■.  ■•*  •  '.,:'-   i;*t»    Ifin*;  cli..!..-!   hv   lii-    i.- ■■.    -<h."tl  ol 
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CHAPTER  III 

FREUD'S  PSYCHOLOGY* 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject  of  an  essay  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  introductory  sentences  by  way  of 
excuse  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  exposition.  In  the  present 
case  they  are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  to  mention  them 
here  will  also  serve  another  purpose — namely ,_  to  indicate  some 
of  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  first  difficulty— one  that  necessarily  occurs  in  presenting 
'  the  views  of  any  progressive'  thinker — resides  in  *the  fact  that 
Freud's  views  have  in  the  past  twenty  years  undergone  a 
continuous  evolution.  Most  writers  who  have  expounded 
them  {Jung,  Baroncini,  Schultz,  etc.)  have  therefore  elected 
to  describe  them  in  terms  of  their  historical  development,  a 
course  which,  while  lendii^  greater  accuracy,  has  obvious 
disadvantages,  particularly  for  readers  not  familiar  with  the 
subject.  As,  however,  the  later  modifications  in  Freud's 
views  have  mainly  concerned  clinical  subjects,  such  as  the 
Eetiology  of  hysteria  and  the  technique  of  the  psycho-analytic 
method,  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  it  will  here  be 
■  Published  in  the  Psychological  Bulletin,  April,  1910,  vol.  vii.  Most  of 
Freud's  psychological  writings  are  included  in  the  following  list,  the  two 
marked  with  an  asterisk  being  in  the  present  connection  the  most  important: 
■  Studien  flber  Hysteric  '  (with  Breuer),  1895.  •  '  Die  Traumdeutung,'  1900. 
'  Zur  Psychopathologie  des  AUtagslebens,'  igoi.  '  Uber  den  Tttium,'  1901. 
*  '  Drei  Abhandlungen  2ur  Sexualtheorie,'  1905.  '  Der  Witz  uad  seine 
Beziehungen  zum  Unbewussten,'  1905.  '  Sammlung  kleiner  Schriften  sur 
Neurosenlehre,'  lirste  Folge,  190G;  Zweite  Folge,  1909;  Dritte  Folge,  1913. 
'  Dor  Wahn  und  die  Traume  in  W.  Jensen's  "  Gradiva,"  '  1907.  'Uber 
I^y choanal yse,'  1909.  '  Fine  Kindheitserinnerung  des  Leonardo  da  Vinci,' 
1910.  'Totem  und  Tabu,'  1913.  '  Vorlesungen  zur  Einf&hrung  in  dis 
Psychoanalyse.'  Erster  Tiel,  1916;  Zweiter  Teil,  1917;  Dritter  Teil,  1918. 
(Only  the  dates  of  the  £rst  editions  are  given.)  Furtiier,  a  number  of  art^les 
in  the  special  psycho-analytical  journals:  Jahrbuch  der  Psychoanalyse. 
Imago :  Zeniralblatl  fUr  Psyckoanalyse  ;  Inlernationale  Zeitschrifl  /Be  *■«(• 
lieke  Psychoanalyse ;  Diskussionen  des  Wiener  PsychoanalyUsckm  Vereins. 
16 
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»le  to  chouw  the  alttrrtuitivc  cuursv  uf  attempting  to  give 
"«  grnml  m-iew  of  his  psycholog>'  as  a  whole. 
le  MTvnd  and  far  weightier  diOicutty  is  that  Freud's 
iol4V>-  ^iKDilin  a  great  deal  more  than  the  formulation  of 
r%  of  new  runclusions  or  the  announcement  of  new  dis- 
K-t.  ini[M>nant  an  these  may  be;  it  involves  a  radical 
;*■  la  our  attitude  towards  the  questions  of  the  structure 
uiKttuntiit:  of  the  mind.  If,  therefore,  Freud's  i-iews  are 
ftotiatrd  by  later  investigations,  they  betoken  an  event 
«-uhar  iiiid  far-reaching  significance  to  psycholt^  in 
^-     It  IS  ntjtoriousty  harder  to  convey  a  new  attitude  or 

of  vir«»  than  mere  conclusions,  or  even  facts;  and  yet  in 
1  tn  'fur  judgement  it  is  a  more  important  matter,  for  a 

conrlu^KiD  that  may  appear  improbable  enough  from 
KMnt  uf  vKw  l^  seen  in  quite  a  different  aspect  from 
rr  A  (••r<*llar>*  of  this  consideration  is  that  Freud  has 
ih'  df-jlt  <*ith  prrviuu<>ly  disru<>sed  que^ttions — t^.,  dream 
iTTt^ttoti  An<\  the  psychology  of  wit— but  has  explained 
prt-%i')^>ly  had  hardly  been  thought  to  be  problems  at 
/  .  thr  I  itusf  of  mfantile  anm(*sia,  the  meaning  of  various 
t-oun  l*-'!  .iiid  other  acts  in  rverj'day  life,  etc. 
1*  'r.iT'i  'lirtuulty-  -nw  really  implicit  in  the  last  — i-  that 
.;-..' .it, -u*  ■■*  Kr»"ijd'-  psy<h'»k>Ky  are  px<rcdnigly  diverse, 
.r   ::.-   r^!.^"-  ■.!  •■ultj'"!"  iiirludrd  i*  v<Ty  rxtciuive.     He 

-   .:.■•..:,■•    •■ff'-rr'i   'Xplaiiiiti'mi  f'T  probl'-iii^  Mt  remote 

-.'   ^:.   •-..■t  ..-  th'-  <-riKiii  of  iiiytli-,  the  rh'me  ot  a  pro- 


.!.*■*  ..t  ..r 

(I'tu-  t  r<ativ.n.-",  ami  the  tfiideiicy 

.  •.-ii.  1., 

nf  .,nly  a  l.w  ..(  th.    -iil>jr.  !■*,  Iiow- 

. '-:■  :<[i\   '•• 

injil't'-  -If  -y-t'-iiiali.    fXixMitiun,  and 

.:>:.!..-  I 

.rm'i|il'-.  '.Ill  l»f  .ipiili'-l  vUt>  iiioro 

[;>   ..i,»,.,u,,  iii.it    I-.1I..W   Ir-iiii    ihe^-. 

..:■     t  ,r--:: 

.:.'l  Aitii  -.i;;i;rKti\.-  liiiilv.    ..t  Hhnh 

..  :t..   I.  - 

.1.  ■.•■ii.l>'<i      tli.il  AT'-  at   i>rtviil  bring 

■i..;..1-l   1 

.■,    ix-tli  iiirii- il  aii'l  th.-  iiH-mher-.  o| 

;...;..    til--    A 

,;.    1;.   «lii.  1.   ti|.  -    -tilt.i.m    ->il)j.<  t-. 

tH-lII'l     ilj 

1    *itli    oil'-    .iiDlh-r    iiiak' ■-    il    very 

•  :.•     M.iii-' 

-.Mthout     til.     ..thT'.      Mil.  Il    of    th'- 

.  :  •  -irwu-!! 

I'l.t-  IS  .|-ii-..'l  Iroiii  th-   .it.ijii-hiny 

.  !   tTr.!.i..i 

^■:;  ;••■:'.    lliat   ill''  a{>|(li<  .iti>>ti  ot  tli'in 

o.*^lv  -lirf.- 
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only  when  their  fmitfulness  was  realised  in  such  different 
fields  as  paUeontology,  comparative  morphology,  and  embrj'- 
olc^,  so  do  Freud's  hypotheses  become  irresistibly  convincing    I 
when  one  appreciates  their  capacity  to  illuminate  spheres  of    ' 
human  activity  that  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  remote  and    •. 
unconnected.  This  third  difficulty,  the  extensiveness  of  Fre«d's    I 
principles,  is  one  reason  why  the  present  e^osition  can  be 
nothing  but  the  roughest  and  crudest  sketch  of  the  subject 
indicated  in  the  title  of  this  paper. 

Freud  is  primarily  a  man  of  science,  rather  than  ■ 
philosopher.  In  philosophy  he  might  perhaps  most  nearly  be 
classified  as  accepting  scientific  sensationalistic  idealism,  as 
represented  by  Karl  Pearson.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  his 
attitude  to  such  a  question  as  the  psychophysical  relations  of 
consciousness,  or  of  mental  processes  in  general.  He  uses  the 
term  '  conscious  '  to  denote  all  the  mental  processes  of  which  a 
person  is  aware,  distinctly  or  indistinctly,  at  a  given  moment. 
Not  sharply  marked  off  from  these  are  the  preconscious 
{vorbewussle)  memories,  of  which  a  person  is  not  at  a  given 
moment  necessarily  aware,  but  which  can  be  fairly  readily 
and  spontaneously  recalled.  Unconscious  memories  are  those 
that  cannot  be  spontaneously  recalled  by  the  subject,  but 
which  can  be  evoked  by  the  use  of  special  methods  (hypnosis, 
psycho-analysis,  etc,).'  As  we  shall  presently  see,  Freud  holds 
that  processes  of  the  most  complex  kind  may  occur  without 
ever  becoming  conscious.  He  is  content  with  this  practical 
finding,  and  leaves  quite  open  the  question  as  to  whether  thej- 
are  ultimately  of  a  mental  or  physical  nature.  Referring, 
for  instance,  to  the  unconscious  occurrence  of  dissociatioo 
between  an  idea  and  its  accompanyii^  affect ,  he  sa>*9 : 
'  Vielleicht  ware  es  richtiger  zu  sagcn:  Dies  sind  Uberhaupt 
nicht  \'organge  psychischer  Natur,  sondem  ph>'sische  \"or- 
gSnge,  deren  psychische  Folgc  sich  so  darstellt,  als  wflre  das 
durch  die  Redensarten :  Trennung  dcr  Vorstellung  von  ihrem 
Affckt  .  .  .  AusgedrUckte  wirklich  geschchcn.'  ["  It  m^bt 
perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say:  These  processes  are  not  of 
a  psychical    nature  at  all,  but  arc    ]ihysical   processes,  the 

>  It  will  be  noticed  that  Ly  ilcrinitinn  thi-sc  resvmtile  Myers'  bublimimftl 
process,  l*rincL-'a  cu-consi  touH,  and  Janvt'n  mtitoHUiriil.  There  exist,  bow* 
ever,  fundamental  differences  between  l-nud'Tt  views  on  the  subject  aod 
those  of  other  writers;  these  have  been  disctis«cd  in  a  striking  article  by  Hail 
Id  the  Joitrmml  of  Abmormal  I'tyckology,  l-'ebru^ry- March,  1910. 
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are  often  not  at  all  realised  by  the  subject ;  for  this,  however, 
there  are  special  and  definite  reasons  that  will  presently  be 
indicated.  Discussion  of  the  psychol<^cal  principles  iDv<^ved 
in  the  use  of  psycho-analysis,  as  well  as  of  other  allied  topics, 
must  be  reserved  for  a  further  paper. 

2.  Freud's  views  concerning  affective  proctsses  shew  certain 
important  deviations  from  those  currently  accepted.  He 
tentatively  states  as  a  working  hjfpothesis  that  '  there  is  to 
be  distinguished  in  psychical  functions  something  (amount  of 
affect,  sum  of  excitations)  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  a 
quantity — although  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  measuring  it 
— something  capable  of  being  increased,  diminished,  displaced, 
or  carried  off,  and  which  spreads  itself  over  the  memory  traces 
of  ideas,  rather  like  an  electric  charge  over  the  surface  of  the 
body.'  The  two  words  in  brackets  (Affektbetrag,  ErreguMg' 
summe)  indicate  that  the  property  in  question  can  be  described 
in  either  psychological  or  physiolc^ical  terms.  Indeed,  he 
regards  it  as  something  essentially  centrifugal  in  nature,  in 
that  it  constantly  tends  to  discharge  its  psycho-motor  energ>' 
— characteristically  by  means  of  bodily  expression — in  a 
manner  analc^ous  to  motor  and  secretory  processes.  Most 
significant,  however,  is  the  assumption  that  it  has  a  certain 
autonomy,  so  that  it  can  become  released  from  the  idea  to 
which  it  was  primarily  attached,  thus  entering  into  new  psy- 
chical systems  and  producing  wide-reaching  effects.  This 
movement  of  affect  from  one  idea  to  another  Freud  denotes 
as  '  displacement '  (  Versckiebung),  and  says  that  the  second  idea 
may  in  a  sense  be  termed  a  representative  of  the  first.  A 
simple  illustration  of  tlie  process  is  when  a  girl  transfers  the 
affective  process  properly  belonging  to  the  idea  uf  a  hahy 
to  that  of  a  doll,  and  washes,  clothes,  fondles,  and  cares  for 
the  doll,  and  even  takes  it  to  bed  with  her  or  makes  attempts 
to  feed  it,  thus  treating  it  in  all  possible  respects'as  she  would 
a  baby.  An  equally  familiar  observation  is  the  behaviour 
of  a  spinster  towards  a  pet  animal.  In  Brownii^'s  'The  Last 
Ride  Tt^ether,'  the  same  mechanism  is  beautifully  seen:  the 
hero,  failing  in  his  ambition  to  win  his  mistress,  consoles  hini' 
self  with  the  enjoyment  of  their  last  ride,  and  gradually  exalts 
the  signihcanci.-  of  this  until  in  a  final  ecstasy  he  imagines  not 
only  that  it  is  an  adequate  replacement  of  his  former  aim,  but 
that  it  represents  the  h^;hest  bliss  that  can  be  attained  on 
earth  or  in  heuveu. 
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between  perceptions  externally  evoked  and  those  intemalty 
evoked.  Internal  perceptions  are  adequate  only  when  th^ 
are  durable,  as  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  psychoses.  The 
psychical  ener^  correspondii^  with  the  need  therefore  sets 
in  action  further  groups  of  mental  processes,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  modify  the  environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  an  externally  evoked  perception  of  the  kind  desired; 
for  Instance,  the  child  cries  until  it  is  fed.  The  repressive 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  primary  perception  by  internal 
means  Freud  terms  the  primary  process  (Primdrvorgang). 
The  secondary  process,  which  inhibits  this  tendency  and 
directs  the  energy  into  more  complex  paths,  is  the  work  of  a 
second  and  quite  different  psychical  system.  All  the  com- 
plicated thought  processes  that  occur,  from  the  memory  pic- 
ture to  the  psycho-motor  mechanisms  that  result  in  changing 
the  environment  so  as  to  bring  about  the  repetition  of  the 
desired  perception,  constitute  merely  a  ditour,  which  experi- 
ence has  shewn  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  wish- 
fulfilment.  These  two  systems,  which  are  already  present  at 
an  early  age,  form  the  nucleus  for  what  later  becomes  the 
unconscious  and  preconscious  respectively. 

4-  The  subject  of  'psychical  repression'  {i^erdrdngitt^), 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  all  Freud's  writii^, 
may  be  considered  as  a  direct  continuation  of  the  previously 
mentioned  one  concerning  the  relation  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems,  though  it  is  less  hypothetical  in 
nature.  The  fundamental  regulating  mechanisms  of  mental 
processes  'are  the  tendencies  to  seek  pleasure  by  bringing 
about  relief  from  psychical  tension,  and  to  avoid  pain  by  pre- 
venting accumulation  of  psychical  enei^jy.  These  strivii^. 
which  have  a  more  or  less  definite  aim,  constitute  a  Wish  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  When,  now,  this  wish  cannot 
for  various  reasons  be  gratified,  the  tendency  of  the  psychical 
encn?y  to  discharge  itself  is  inhibited,  a  local  damming  up 
takes  place,  and  the  mental  process  in  question  loses  its  former 
power  of  making  free  associations.  It  in  this  way  forms  ■ 
circumscribed  'complex,'  to  use  Jung's  term.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  secondary  system  cannot  make  use  of  the 
enei^  of  that  portion  of  the  primary  system,  for  to  do  so 
would  only  result  in  the  evocation  of  discomfort  (Unliut)  and 
it  is  a  chief  function  of  the  secondary  system  to  avoid  thb 
whenever  possible.     We  have  here,  then,  all  the  conditions 
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of  intrapsychical  conflict.  As  has  already  been  said,  conflict 
between  two  tendencies  or  wishes  results  in  a  blocking  and 
dissociation  of  the  mental  process  concerned.  The  direct 
route  into  consciousness  is  impeded  and  the  energy  passes 
into  a  circuitous  side-path.  The  direction  thus  taken  b, 
however,  rigorously  determined  by  preceding  psychological 
and  physiological  factors.  The  energy  may  become  linked 
either  with  other  mental  processes  or  with  physical  ones.  In 
the  first  case,  the  affect  accompanying  a  given  idea,  which, 
being  dissociated,  is  incapable  of  becomii^  conscious  (4«w«ss/- 
seinsunfehig),  becomes  transferred  to  another  one  which  is 
assimilable  in  consciousness  (the  process  known  as  U^tr- 
tragung).  This  is  the  typical  mechanism  underlying  the  pro- 
duction of  obsessions  and  most  phobias.  An  insistent  impulse 
to  think  of  a  non-permitted  subject  shews  itself  by  an  obses- 
sive thought  about  another,  associated,  but  more  acceptable 
one.  The  passage  from  the  one  idea  to  the  other  occurs 
through  one  of  the  well-known  forms  of  mental  association, 
usually  a  lower  form,  such  as  extrinsic,  and  particularly  clang 
associations.  Brill^  narrates  an  instance  in  which  a  patient, 
possessed  \i*ith  licentious  impulse  relating  to  a  dog,  suffered 
from  an  apparently  innocent  obsessive  thought  concerning  God. 

In  the  second  case  the  energ>-  finds  an  outlet  in  some  somatic 
manifestation,  a  process  Freud  terms  '  conversion.'  This  is 
the  characteristic  mechanism  underl>'ing  hysterical  troubles, 
where  a  given  bodily  symptom,  such  as  a  tremor  or  an  aphonia, 
is  the  expression  of  a  repressed  mental  complex.  Here  also, 
as  in  the  purely  mental  field,  the  actual  direction  taken  by  the 
dischai^ing  enei^'  is  determined  by  the  existence  of  performed 
associations,  such  as  the  usual  physical  accompaiiiments 
of  emotion,  and  the  occurrence  is  favoured  by  an  unusual 
degree  of  readiness  of  the  physical  response  {somaHschfs 
Enlgegenkomaun). 

In  both  cases  the  formation  of  the  unusual  associations, 
which  permit  the  circuitous  discharge  of  psychical  energy, 
takes  place  outside  consciousness,  and  the  subject  quite  fails 
to  apprehend  the  signihcanre  of  thr  end  manifestation,  or  the 
romiection  between  it  and  the  |triiuank'  mental  process.  Yet 
the  mental  events  that  prfce«lo  the  manifest atton  may  be  of 
the  most  complex  order,  fully  at  nuu  h  s..  as  conscious  ones. 

»  A.  A.  Brill.  ■  Freud'*  Com-*piKin  .«i  the  "-]-hnnriirfini.'  Mt^ieml 
Retard.  December  15,  ijkw- 
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6.  Strrw  fthiiuld  he  laid  on  the  importance  Freud  attaches 
to  »m/mmhit  mttmtai  proctssfs.  He  reKanls  the  mental  processes, 
Aod  pvliculariy  the  wi<ihn,  of  early  childhood  life  as  the 
(M>nnanmt  baM%  f«ir  all  Inter  development.  Unconscious 
rr^rntiti  life  i%  indr%tnirtiblf,  and  the  intensity  of  its  wishes 
•k*-»  not  fadf.  Wiihes  and  interests  «f  later  acquirement  arc 
rfai<-fly  %4^ifirant  in  mi  far  as  thry  ally  thenis<'lvcs  with  those 
•4  rhildhwMl  life,  lhuu|{h  the  nss4N-iati<m  is,  of  course,  not  a 
r»tiviou\  one.  A  ereat  nuniWr  of  the  reactions  of  adult  life 
o»e  their  real  force  to  the  adjuvant  impulse  contributed  by 
tto--  unrunv^iiiu^.  Kreud,  therefore,  looks  uptm  the  whole  of  a 
*ub)<-(t\  ntental  hfe  as  a  continuity,  as  a  series  of  associated 
trrnd*.  The  appearance  of  complete  disctmtinuity  which  it  so 
"rtrn  prrvnts  i*  an  illusion,  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
fr^tm  unrutncious  influences.  For  instance,  n  person  may 
*i  the  aj{r  of  twenty  have  his  attention  for  the  first  time 
Jtrrcied  ID  a  given  line  of  interest,  anil  may  in  consequence  of 
'.Tin  fhuow  a  pnife>sion  and  determine  his  life's  career;  but 
:ae  real  reason  why  he  re;Mts  in  this  way  to  the  externjd 
ifJljf-EMP  \%  that  It  rorre>p4mds  with,  and  becomes  asso<'iated 
tu  <le»T>*-r  unronsciuus  trends  tliat  an«e  in  early  ehildlnKMl 
Ih-w  vi.-»%  iiiitiiraHy  havi-  irreat  importaim-  in  tln-ir 
■-»-  tu:  ■-:,  ••iM<  :itii>n.*  ftir  it  is  siil>itanti:illv  tnaintaineil  that 
'    -        -1  :.  rrj:**  ..(  ( ti.(r:ii  ti'f  art-  |>i-rin;iii<-iitlv  d'tr-nniiied  for 
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and  a  falsified  one.  This  infantile  amnesia  is,  according  to 
Freud,  not  a  natural,  physiolt^cal  process,  needing  no  ex- 
planation. He  considers  that,  wcrt  it  not  for  our  extreme 
familiarity  x^ith  its  happening,  we  should  regard  it  as  by  no 
means  so  obvious  and  comprehensible  as  we  at  present  do. 
For  him  it  is  a  curious  problem  which  calls  as  urgently  for  solu- 
tion as  that  of  other  less  familiar  mental  events.  The  cause 
of  the  amnesia  he  sees  in  the  psychical  repression  that  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  early  education.  Children  come  to  the 
world  with  potential  trends  and  desires  which  are  innocent 
enough  at  an  early  age,  but  which  are  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
gratification  of  them  is  highly  unacceptable  to  adult  standards. 
Early  training  largely  consists  in  weanit^  the  child  from  these 
desires  and  directing  his  mind  towards  other  interests;  the 
chief  of  these  processes  Freud  terms  '  sublimation.'  The 
primitive  trends  themselves,  such  as  ^otistic  enjoyment  with- 
out r^ard  for  others,  concern  with  certain  bodily  functions, 
and  so  on,  have  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  mental  processes 
representing  them  are  repressed  and  become  unconscious. 
This,  however,  is  not  effected  without  a  certain  cost  to  the 
individual,  and  amongst  other  penalties  paid  is  the  amnesia 
for  infantile  mental  life.  As  in  other  cases,  such  as,  for  instance, 
with  hj-steric  post -traumatic  relrograde  amnesia,  the  memories 
lost  are  not  only  those  that  directly  concern  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  now  invested  with  painful  and  guilty  feeling,  but  also 
those  that  are  in  any  way — e.g.,  in  time — associated  with  these. 
Further,  as  was  above  pointed  out,  although  the  desires  in 
question  have  been  repressed  into  the  unconscious,  they  lose 
none  of  their  dynamic  functions,  and,  when  the  sublimation 
process  is  not  sufficiently  potent  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
accompanyii^;  psychical  enci^y,  other  paths  of  discharge  have 
to  be  foiled,  of  a  kind  that  for  practical  reasons  are  called 
'  pathogenic'  '  It  is  in  this  way  that  psychoneurotic  symptoms 
arise,  which  thus  represent  in  a  disguised  form  the  gratification 
of  repressed  wishes.  One  of  the  chief  differences  between  the 
indirect  expression  of  an  unconscious  wish  by  means  of  a 
neurotic  symptom  and  that  by  means  of  a  sublimated  activity 
is  that  the  latter  is  useful  for  social  aims,  whereas  the  former  is 
harmful  both  socially  and  to  the  individual./ 

7.  The  part  of  Freud's  psychology  that  has  aroused  most 
opposition  is  his  attitude  regarding  the  significance  of  fisycko- 
sexuai  trtnds.    We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  nature  of 
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this  opposition,  which  arises  partly  from  a  misconception  of 
Freud's  own  views,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  peculiarly 
heaw  social  ban  that  is  laid  on  certain  aspects  of  the  subject. 
It  should  in  thd  first  place  be  stated  that  he  applies  the  term 
'  sexual  '  far  more  broadly  than  is  customary,  and  thus  includes 
under  it  functions  that  are  not  generally  considered  to  be 
of  a  sexual  nature.  He  does  this,  however,  not  in  order  to 
distort  the  usual  connotation  of  the  term,  but  because  he 
finds  by  experience  that  many  psychical  manifestations  not 
commonly  thought  to  be  derivatives  of  the  sexual  instinct  are 
in  fact  so.  He  thus  extends,  not  the  connotation  of  the  word 
'  sexual,'  but  the  conceptions  denoted  by  it.  His  conception 
of  the  idea  '  sexuality  '  is  certainly  much  wider  than  the  general 
one,  but  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  his  use  of  the  word  is 
ver>'  different  from  the  current  usage.  This  important  matter, 
the  source  of  much  misunderstand! t^  of  Freud's  views,  must 
be  dt-att  with  at  some  little  lei^h,  and  it  may  be  made  plainer 
by  the  following  illustration.  It  is  taken  from  a  criticism  in 
which  the  passage  occurs  '  Contrary  to  ordinary  usage,  Freud 
«peaks  of  a  sexual  impulse  in  childhood,'  implying  that  Freud's 
departure  consists  merely  in  a  novel  and  unjustifiable  use  of  the 
wurd.  But  the  departure  is,  in  fact,  more  than  a  matter  of  words, 
it  is  a  matter  of  things,  of  processes,  of  ideas ;  the  heresy  is  not  one 
that  can  be  remedied  by  a  dictionary.  Freud  says  in  effect: 
■  Processes  which  I ,  in  full  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  world, call 
*exual  do  actually  occur  in  childhood  life,  though  in  the  past  the 
rxistencc  of  them  has,  for  certain  definite  reasons,  been  largely 
overlooked  or  misinterpreted.'  The  point  can  be  made  clearer 
Mill  by  the  following  analogj",  which  in  several  respects  is  a 
fairly  close  one.  Some  time  after  the  discovery  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  was  found  that  it  also  existed,  in  com- 
bination with  other  elements,  in  solid  substances.  When  this 
findinn  was  announced,  critics  might  very  well  have  said  to 
the  investigator:  '  You  are  distorting  scientific  language,  and 
are  u>ing  the  word  "  nitrogen  "  in  a  novel  and  unjustifiably 
wide  sen-^  by  applying  it  to  solid  substances  which  are  evidently 
n<*t  nitrogen;  allow  us  to  inform  you  that  the  word  denotes, 
by  common  acceptation,  a  gas,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
atmofphere."  To  which  thu  investigator  would  have  been 
right  in  replying:  '  1  was  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Wurd  when  I  began  my  rt-searches,  but  the'^e  have  convinced 
nie  that  the  clement  which  both  you  and  1  are  agreed  to  call 
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nitrogen  may  exist  not  only  in  its  easily  observable  gaseous 
form,  but  also,  in  certain  circumstances,  in  other  forms  where 
its  familiar  attributes  are  not  manifest,  and  where  its  very 
existence  can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful  chemical  anal3rsis.' 
When  Freud  uses  the  term  '  sexuality,'  he  does  so  because  it 
just  expresses  his  meanii^,  and  not  from  any  desire  to  introduce 
any  lii^uistic  chaises;  whenever  he  uses  a  word  in  a  special 
sense,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Verdrdngung  ('  represuon  '),  he 
says  so,  and  gives  his  reason  for  so  doii^.  In  saying  that  the 
analysis  of  a  neurotic  symptom  reveals  as  an  invariable  con- 
stituent the  presence  of  a  psychosexual  process,  the  customary 
attributes  of  which  are  veiled  through  the  interaction  of  other 
mental  processes,  Freud  adopts  a  position  identical  with  that 
of  a  chemist  who  says  that  analysis  of  saltpetre  reveals  the 
invariable  presence  of  nitrt^en.  When  he  calls  certain  infantile 
processes  '  sexual,'  he  does  so  because  he  believes  that  they 
are  intrinsically  of  the  same  nature  as  the  processes  that  every- 
one calls  sexual  in  the  adult. 

A  little  reflection  makes  it  evident  that,  even  if  the  term 
is  by  definition  made  to  refer  only  to  tendencies  that  have  to 
do  with  the  reproductive  instinct,  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
it  to  impulses  that  directly  tend  to  bring  about  the  reproductive 
act.  For  instance,  no  one  with  any  experience  of  such  a 
'  perversion  '  as  fetishism  would  refuse  to  call  this  '  sexual '  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  although  from  its  very  nature 
it  expresses  a  negation  of  the  reproductive  act;  the  same  i«  true 
of  ordinary  masturbation.  Even  more  normal  manifestations, 
which  anthropologists  have  shewn  to  be  derivatives  of  the 
sexual  instinct — such  as  shame,  disgust,  etc. — are  by  no  means 
obviously  tendencies  that  favour  the  consummation  of  this 
act,  although  it  may  be  true  that  they  are  indirectly  con' 
nected  with  reproduction.  On  precisely  similar  grounds 
Freud  holds  it  justifiable  to  apply  the  term  '  sexual  *^  to 
mental  processes  which,  like  shame,  derive  their  origin  from 
the  sexual  instinct,  and  tlio  only  reason  why  his  application 

■  Frend  uaea  tbe  term  Libido  to  initicate  sexual  desires  and  loogincs  in 
all  their  aspects;  this  corresponds  in  its  connotation  with  that  poMeMsd 
by  the  wor<J  '  hunger  '  in  relation  to  the  nutritional  instinct.  Obvtoody 
the  word,  fur  linguistic  and  other  reasons,  is  hardly  suitable  in  ED(lish. 
I>r.  Ihitnam.  in  his  recent  luminous  essay  on  Freud's  work  (Joumtil  of  Ab- 
normal  P\y(koliigy,  vol,  iv..  Nos.  5  and  0),  considers  that  the  nearest  Engbsh 
equivalent  to  it  is  'craving':  perhaps  a  more  exact  translation  would  be 
'  sexual  hunger,'  which  is  tbe  one  used  throughout  by  the  present  writer. 
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M  tbr  t«nn  is  morr  cxtemive  than  that  of  other  writers  is 
That.  b\-  hn  psycho-anal>tic  investigation  of  the  unconscious, 
h^  has  hern  able  to  trace  to  this  origin  a  number  of  processes 
that  at  fa^t  sight  do  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  it.  He 
lha«  vthven  to  free  himself  from  the  prejudice  that  refuses 
tn  rrrofcnt«e  the  ••exual  nature  of  a  mental  process  until  this 
r*  made  so  obi-ious  as  to  be  quite  indisputable,  and  he  points 
i-fut  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind  is  this  prejudice. 

Tbne  prebminary  considerations  may  be  thus  summarised : 
Freud  lays  stress  on  the  dynamic  a^>ects  of  mental  processes, 
aod  «rr«  in  the  tendency  of  the  affects  to  seek  discharge  of 
ihnr  tension  the  motive  force  determining  the  flow  of  mental 
hir.  he  expresses  thi»  in  terms  of  Wishes.  Ho  holds  that 
uDToiiscious  mental  life  is  rich  and  complex,  and  by  the  inter- 
artKMH  between  it  and  consciousness  explains  the  apparent 
•livominuity  of  conw:iou>  prucesv^.  thus  adopting  a  rigorously 
rVt^rmini^tir  attitude  towards  intuitive  and  apparently  spon- 
f^oiHHi*  mrntal  r\'ent».  Much  of  this  interaction  de[>ends  on 
tb*  r-^olt  of  conflicts  between  various  psychical  trends,  some 
••4  tb*-v  undrrcoing  repression,  so  that  they  can  be  manifested 
'-nhr  along  mdirrrt  channels.  Hr  attributes  fundamental  im> 
:-  -r  jfy  •■  t"  th*-  fprf^o'-'i  wi^ht-.-.  >>(  rarly  <.lill"lho<Kl  life  nivl  to 
'"'  ;•*>■  ii"*'Xu.Tl  ^yxfmi  "f  ;ii  livitic-. 
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— i^.,  the  desire  to  obtain  enjoyment  through  experiencing 
submission  or  pain — from  its  objective,  which  may  be  either 
a  male  or  a  female  person.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
perversions  fall  into  two  groups.  On  the  one  hand  are  those 
that  shew  a  deviation  from  the  norma!  objective,  such  as 
homosexuahty.  Freud  thinks  that  this  inversion  of  the  normal 
objective  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  man  has  a 
bisexual  predisposition  psychically  as  well  as  anatomically^ 
and  that  the  normal  is  reached  by  the  heterosexual  component 
being  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  homosexual  one.  On 
the  other  hand  are  those  that  shew  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
aim.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups.  First,  there 
are  aims  that  pass  beyond  the  normal  anatomical  regions,  such 
as  when  kissing  attains  a  higher  sexual  value  than  actual,  inter- 
course. The  tendency  to  overestimate  the  attractive  value  of 
anything  belonging  to  the  loved  person — her  hair,  hand,  glove, 
etc. — may  be  localised  to  a  given  part,  such  as  the  foot,  and 
thus  constitute  a  fetishism.  Secondly,  there  are  the  aims  that 
differ  from  the  normal  in  that  they  represent  a  fixation  of  the 
sexual  impulse  on  what  should  be  only  a  preliminary  stage  in 
the  whole  process.  Perverts  of  this  kind  may,  for  instance, 
obtain  full  sexual  gratification  from  a  morbid  fascination  of 
merely  looking  at  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  have  no  desire  to  do  more  than  this. 

Freud  finds  that  the  potentiaHties  of  all  forms  of  perversion 
already  exist  in  the  child,  which  he  therefore  terms  polymorph 
Peryers.  Under  the  pressure  of  educative  influences,  however, 
they  normally  become  suppressed,  and  the  psychical  energy 
accompanyii^  the  impulses  is  'subhmated'  into  other  directions 
of  greater  social  value.  The  influences  that  are  specially 
operative  in  this  respect  are  as  follows:  The  tendency  to  dis- 
play one's  own  person  or  to  seek  pleasure  in  regardii^  that 
of  others  is  opposed  by  the  development  of  personal  modesty 
and  shame.  The  tendency  to  obtain  enjoyment  from  varioi/s 
manipulations  of  and  interest  in  excremental  functions*  is 
opposed  by  the  development  of  disgust;  and  the  finding  of 
pleasure  in  acts  that  are  painful  to  oneself  or  to  others — 
masochism  and  sadism — is  suppressed  by  the  cultivation  of 

'  One  such  tendency,  to  which  Freud  has  given  the  name  '  anal  erotism.' 
has  been  shewn  to  have  an  unexpected  importaDce  for  general  psychology, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  development  of  character.  Same  illustrations  ol 
this  are  given  in  Chapters  XXX.,  XXXI.,  and  XL. 
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children  pertain  rather  to  the  masculine  type,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  puberty  the  augmentation  of  repression  that  then 
takes  place  has  in  the  woman  more  to  accomplish  in  sup- 
"  pressii^  the  homosexual  component  than  it  has  with  men. 
In  the  second  place,  a  shifting  of  the  primary  erotogenic*  zone 
takes  place  with  them,  from  the  clitoris  to  the  vagina,  whereas 
this  does  not  occur  with  men.  The  changes  at  puboty  being 
thus  more  complex  in  the  case  of  women,  the  possibilities  of 
erroneous  development  are  much  greater. 

The  sexual  thoughts  of  children  are  much  more  extensive 
and  important  than  is  generally  believed.  Usually  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  life  questions  begin  to  occur  to  them, 
the  parents'  answers  to  which  are  less  satisfying  and  less  often 
believed  by  them  than  is  commonly  thought.  At  this  time, 
and  shortly  after,  they  b^n  to  withdraw  from  their  parents, 
rand  in  their  own  world  weave  explanations  and  theories  that 
'are  more  satisfactory  to  them.  These  theories  frequently 
contain  more  of  the  truth  than  might  be  im^ned,  and  are  of 
great  significance  in  later  life.  Coincidently  with  the  repres- 
sion mentioned  above  there  occurs  repression  of,  and  sub- 
sequent amnesia  for,  these  early  thoughts.  A  period  of  greater 
or  less  latency  follows,  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
years,  when  the  process  of  sublimation  is  at  its  highest  activity. 
Most  adult  memories  for  sexual  thoughts  seem  to  have  bq^un 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  earlier  ones  having  been 
quite  forgotten.  In  the  earlier  period  sexual  phantasies  relating 
to  the  parents  or  other  members  of  the  family  arc  very  frequent, 
and  often  determine  important  reactions  and  choices  in  later 
life.' 

The  next  great  field  that  Freud  has  investigated  is  that  of 
Dreams.  I  have  elsewhere*  given  an  account  of  Freud's  work 
and  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and  so  need  here  mention 
only  the  outstanding  features  of  his  theory.  Dreams  are 
generally  thought  to  be  a  meaningless  conglomeration  of 
psychical  processes  evoked  by  chance  somatic  stimuli.  Freud, 
on  the  contrar>-,  finds  that  they  are  the  di5^uiscd  expression 

'  In  pre%'ious  wntiDga  I  have  thoughtlessly  used  the  word  '  erogeooos/ 
which  Bcems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  translation  ol  the  C«iinui  '  CR>- 
gene.'  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  shews  that  the  comet  focm  to 
'  erotogenic.' 

■  .\n  aixiiunt  ul  Freud's  incest  theory  will  he  found  in  the  Am 
JoMtnaf  0/  PiycMogy,  Januarv,  1910. 
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Ktily  Mtiiiitiraiit  uii<t<:rlyiiiK  psyrhii-d  processes.  He 
1*1*  th<-  '  manift'st  roiifiU,*  wliirh  is  tlu'  dream  :is 
ly  rriatt-'l,  with  th'-  '  latent  content."  wliirh  is  the  Kroop 
■u^hts  TvivU'-']  by  psytho-analysis  ot  the  Hreani.  In  the 
;  ihil'l  th*-  mallIf••^t  and  latent  rimteiits  are  identical, 
if  Hr-'.-im  plainly  repreient-*  the  iinnKiiiarv"  fulfilment  of 
cr->*i>i"<l  wi^h ;  th'-  e>;>iceiitri(:  iiatiin-  of  the  wish  is 
y  '■^n-l'iit.  Kr.iid  maintains  that  ev.-ry  dream  rcpre- 
th«-  tulliini'-nt  nf  an  egocentric  wish,  and  that  the  chief 
T.'-'-  l»^twifn  th'-  dreams  of  adults  and  those  of  youi^ 
-11  1*  •.K.i*  1:1  th'*  former  rase  the  wish  i<  a  repressed  one, 
r'-^nt.»[i'i;i  nf  which  is  disjtuiser]  so  much  as  tu  make  it 
j^u«.ib!'-  until  It  hao  br'-n  submitted  to  psycho-analysis. 
-  ::-.•■■  h-tM-::!"  by  ni'-;ms  of  which  is  br<)Ui*ht  about  the 
:i-.n  (•r;w..-i,  til'-  liilTUt  and  the  manife-t  content  are 
prrr:w  Ih'-  th'tunlit-  of  th--  lat'-iit  content  are  un- 
•'**  tv^iitc  r'-j>r<-".<-.l  by  the  cen-or  of  consciousness. 
•  A.ikin^  *l.tti'  tb'-y  cannot  penetrate  (o  ciMisciousncss. 
.n:^  ■':•■'■;>.  wii-n  th'-  activity  «if  th'-  cnsor  is  relaxed, 
*r;  ■■■■  ■'..  }.r.>vi'l'-.l.  h<t.Vi-vr.  tli'-y  arc  di-t'irt'-d  so  that 
:r  .•■  :■.  ■  1:;  ::.j  I-  ui>t  rii '»Kni"-'l.  Ill"  f'iriiiation  "f  the 
•  -    ::■ ,  ■  ,  :  ..ikii.w,  :-  juiT'  \y  •  ■■;t'>  rii>'  1  \Mt!i  tr.iii^l.itiiik; 
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2.  Displacement. — The  psychical  intensity  of  a  given  element 
in  the  manifest  content  shews  no  correspondence  with  that  of 
the  associated  elements  in  the  latent  content ;  an  element 
that-^stands  in  the  foreground  of  interest  in  the  former  may 
represent  the  least  significant  of  the  latent  thoughts,  and  an 
apparently  unessential  feature  in  the  dream  may  represent 
the  very  core  of  the  dream  thoughts.  Further,  the  most 
prominent  affect  in  the  dream  frequently  accompanies  elements 
that  represent  the  least  important  of  the  latent  thoughts,  and 
vice  versa. 

3.  DramatisatioH. — The  manifest  content  depicts  a  situation 
or  action,  a  fact  which  exercises  a  selecting  influence  on  the 
mental  processes  to  be  presented.  Logical  relations  between 
the  latent  thoughts  are  as  such  not  represented,  but  they  may 
be  indicated  by  means  of  certain  special  devices.  Thus, 
similarity  may  be  represented  by  identification,  causal  re- 
lationship by  making  the  one  representii^  group  of  elements 
follow  on  the  other,  as  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  one 
scene  into  another,  opposition  and  contradiction  by  inverting 
the  two  corresponding  elements  of  the  already  formed  dream, 
and  so  on.  The  characteristic  that  most  dreams  shew  of 
presenting  the  manifest  content  predominantly  in  a  visual 
form  Freud  terms  '  regression,'  and  explains  it  by  a  very 
interestii^  theory  in  which  he  also  discusses  the  production 
of  psychotic  hallucinations. 

4.  Secondary  Elaboration. — This  is  the  product  of  conscious- 
ness, and  is  brought  about  by  the  alteration  undei^one  by  the 
dream  processes  during  their  apprehension  in  consciousness. 
To  it  is  due  whatever  degree  of  ordering  and  consistency  there 
may  be  found  in  a  dream.  It  particularly  affects  parts  of  the 
dream  that  have  been  insufficiently  distorted  during  the" 
dream-making;  its  action  continues  after  waking,  so  that 
the  memory  of  a  dream  becomes  more  altered  the  greater  is 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  experienced. 

The  affect  in  the  manifest  content  is  invariably  less  intense 
than  that  in  the  latent  content;  this  inhibition  is  due  partly 
to  the  tendency  to  psychical  regression  during  sleep,  and 
partly  to  the  suppressing  effect  of  the  censor.  The  affect  is, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  displaced  in  the  manifest  content, 
but  the  apparent  incongruity  in  its  occurrence  and  association 
is  solely  due  to  this  displacement;  in  the  dream  thoughts  it 
is  quite  coi^uous  and  logically  justified.    The  affect  itself 
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mDdeqgoes  no  distortion  in  the  dream-making,  at>  does  the 
conceptual  content,  so  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
■namfest  as  in  the  latent  content.  The  forgetting  of  dreams 
is,  like  the  distortion  of  the  latent  content,  a  manifestation  of 
tbe  activity  of  the  censor.  The  most  important  part  is  first 
toiyitten,  and  often  is  recalled  only  durir^  the  analysis. 

The  sources  and  material  from  which  dreams  are  composed 
differ  as  regards  the  manifest  and  latent  contents.  In  every 
dream  appears  some  incident  of  the  precedii^  day.  Indifferent 
incidents — i^.,  those  of  little  interest  to  the  subject — fre- 
quently appear.  These  may  be  of  the  preceding  day,  or  of 
<^er  date ;  in  every  case  they  have  obtained  psychical  signifi- 
cance by  becoming,  on  the  day  of  their  occurrence,  associated 
with  significant  experiences  or  memories.  Somatic  stimuli — 
€f.,  pain — may  sometimes  provide  material.  These,  however, 
are  treated  like  other  psychical  material,  and  are  woven  into 
the  dream  under  the  same  conditions ;  under  no  circumstances 
can  they  alone  account  for  a  dream,  except  in  the  sense  of 
occasionally  being  an  instigation.  Hypermnesia  for  previously 
fofgotten  infantile  events  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  manifest 
content,  and  much  more  frequently  in  the  latent  content.  The 
groundwork  of  every  dream  is  of  infantile  origin.  A  recent  or 
conscious  wish  is  inadequate  to  cause  a  dream  unless  it  is 
a^'.^sociated  with  a  repressed,  unconscious  one;  this  latter  is 
;dways  the  real  cause,  and  the  superficial  one  is  merely  the 
'  mst^ator.'  'ITie  latent  thoughts  are  always  of  high  personal 
significance  to  the  subject,  and  are  in  direct  continuity  with 
the  rest  of  his  mental  life.  Dream  analysis  is  the  most  valuable 
means  at  our  disposal  for  penetrating  into  the  unconscious. 

The  function  of  a  dream  is  to  protect  sleep  by  stilling  the 
activity  of  unconscious  mental  processes  that  otherwise  would 
disturb  it.  When,  however,  the  activity  of  the  endopsychic 
censor,  which  is  diminished  during  sleep,  is  insufficient  to 
keep  from  consciousness  the  latent  thoughts,  or  to  compel 
iuch  distortion  of  them  as  to  render  them  unrecognisable, 
recourse  has  to  be  had  to  the  accession  of  energy  that  the 
censor  can  exert  in  the  waking  state,  and  the  sleeper  awakes, 
usually  in  terror. 

In  his  book  on  lyu  Freud  has  given  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  psychology  of  this  subject  and  to  that  of  humour; 
it  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  new  psychological  points  of  view. 
The  pleasure-bringing  effect    of   wit  depends    partlj   on  the 
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technique  and  partly  on  the  tendencies  of  this.  Freud  has 
analysed  in  great  detail  the  varicTus  classes  of  witty  jokes,  and 
finds  that  the  technique  of  their  production  shews  the  closest 
resemblance  to  that  employed  in  dreams :  different  forms  of 
condensation,  displacement,  indirect  presentation,  reversal 
into  the  opposite,  failures  in  thought,  production  of  neolo- 
gisms, fusion  into  a  unity,  etc.  According  to  their  aim  he 
divides  witty  jokes  into  harmless  ones,  the  aim  of  which  is 
purely  to  bring  pleasure,  and  those  that  have  a  pronounced 
tendency;  the  latter  are  subdivided  into  four  classes — the 
obscene,  the  aggressive  or  hostile,  the  cynical,  and  the  sceptical 
respectively. 

The  pleasure  of  wit  arises  in  an  economy  of  psychical  expen- 
diture {Ersparung  an  psychischem  Auftvande).  Four  stages  in 
the  development  of  wit  may  be  distinguished.  The  psycho- 
genesis  of  wit  leads  back  to  the  play  with'  words  so  character- 
istic of  early  childhood  life.  The  suppression  of  this  activity, 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  logical  thought  and  the 
knowledge  of  intrinsic  relations  between  the  different  concep- 
tions represented  by  words,  is  under  certain  circumstances 
relaxed  in  later  life,  and  so  arises  the  simple  joke  {Schen)  in 
which  enjoyment  of  the  old  play  is  again  made  possible.  In 
the  harmless  witty  jest  (Witz)  the  abrogation  of  the  suppress- 
ing criticism  allows  the  expression  of  a  given  thought  of  some 
value;  the  difference  between  joking  and  wit  lies  solely  in  the 
value  of  the  thought  communicated  in  the  latter  process. 
Finally,  in  wit  that  has  a  pronounced  tendency,  a  form  that 
has  a  more  complex  mechanism,  there  is  allowed  to  come  to 
expression  a  thought  that,  owii^  to  the  force  of  repression, 
could  not  reach  expression  in  a  direct  way.  In  the  last- 
named  form  of  wit  a  certain  fore-pleasure  ( Vorlust)  is  obtained 
through  the  technique  of  the  jest  itself,  but  instead  of  this 
being  alt,  as  in  the  harmless  jest,  it  serves  to  release  further 
inhibitions,  so  that  a  deeper  source  of  pleasure  {Endlusi)  is 
reached. 

Wit  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  dreams  beyond  the 
fact  of  their  both  employii^  the  same  technical  devices.  A 
witty  joke  suddenly  occurs  to  one ;  it  is  the  product,  not  of  the 
conscious  mental  processes,  but  of  the  unconscious.  The 
source  of  the  pleasure  is  also  an  unconscious  one ;  in  wit,  strictly 
speakii^,  we  do  not  know  what  we  laugh  at,  and  constantly 
deceive  ourselves  over  the  excellence  of  a  joke  and  the  value 
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I  thr  ronvrvfd  thouifht  arcordinK  to  the  varying  part  played 
B  tbr  proHuninn  of  our  ptcasuiv,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
crhniqup  of  thr  jokr.  and  on  thi'  other  hand  by  its  tendency. 
rbr  nM>«t  important  diffrrenrr  between  wit  and  dreams  is  that 
kr  latter  repmimt  an  a«orial  process,  the  former  a  social  one, 
"ofiher.  drmms  »er\'e  to  Kuard  from  pain,  wit  represents  a 
carrh  t'K  plra^urr.  Freud  makes  a  number  of  penetrating 
marks  on  the  ^ignifiranrc  of  uit  as  a  serial  process,  its  function, 
sri  the  prernr  relations  betwrrn  the  speaker  and  hearer,  that 
aanot  here  hr  disrusv^. 

Freud  further  extrnsively  deals  with  the  relation  of  wit  to 
be  mmir  The  pnxlurtion  of  the  tatter  and  the  source  of 
4r»Hirr  are,  in  coniradistinction  from  those  of  wit,  quite 
ucnrvjus.  iH  the  kinds  of  processes  described  as  comical* 
aCT.U'Kisn'^s  stands  nearest  to  wit.  It  differs  from  this  in 
^nc  prndur«|  frr**  from  inhibitinK  influences  and  without  the 
fipbration  «f  technical  d^vir^-s;  thf*  pleasure  it  (fives  is  due 
o  ib^  siffht  of  another  setting  himself  without  effcHt  beyond 
he  MtMm  of  influenrrs  that  would  inhibit  the  onlooker.  Comic 
•orrss^s  prrtprr  Bfi-""  from  a  comparison  between  our  own 
»rv>n  and  that  of  ih^  [H-rson  at  wh»m  we  lau^h,  especially 
'*vn  !!»•■  !.i;t'T  "h'-W".  .in  'iv«-r-«*5cpfnditur'-  "f  physical  output 
?  >  :...  L.  .>  rr>.-iit.il.  Iltinmiir  i*  :i  d'-f'-iiri-  :ii;:iiii^t  th<-  painful 
-  ■■■  ..-  •  ,iS:  .  t:i'-  '-ii'Tjv  tti^tt  w.iiilH  othcrwi"!'  havi-  i»njdiicrd 
■  V  *:.  T.rrrmJ  into  a  ->!inf  <•{  i»I-'a«iirf,  For  humour  only 
-,        --•--.  :.  ic^  "-..ir^-.  f-.r  r-iitii.  .thtv  two.  for  uit   tlir.-.-  (thr 

■  ■■        '  ■ '.  Til-  jolf.  *'""  Mua'.:man,"  i»'r"in  :tl;aill^t  wti'nn  it  is 

•-  ■    i-.  !  t*i'-  jiT-'ii  wU't  li-t-n-  t'l  in. 

.V;'-.  *ir   ifiT'-  1%  tff^i.-'I  ,111  i-ionomy  of  cxp'-nditure  in 

•. '.  ;.     Aiiti  i-.:nir   ill   thoiii;ht.  with   Imtnour  in  f'-<*linc. 

,      '■  -"  •rj[,.f>..r(    o'  into  a  -.(..i.-  .,(  ..ur  •  liiLlhiMKl.  'in  whirh 

-    •*.■,.:  it;*-. A  th-  loinn  .  w-f-  not  i  .iji.tlili*  -if  wit,  and  diil 

•  ■,"  *  ■.  .■■<  ...r  in  ••r  It  to  niak--  ii-  f'-'-|  )i.i)i[>y  m  lif--.* 

.1-.  .'.i-r    \..!  i:n'-    Kr-ii-l    ti.i*    ■I'-v.-lnjc-l    a    nuinhf-r   of 
.*  r-   ••  :,'     ..;;!     M^'^*'>.tiv.-     mv<•-^u^l^l..n^     i:it'>     t'l--     fwrhf 

■  */*  .   ;:       f    A"-.*^viii\     /.i/'  '       Ih-'     pnn- ijil'-    uii'lfrlvm;;    this 

<•.  **-  ■.  *  ^1  Mo.rf.  tli.it  I  Ttain  iri-lh'  i-n-  i--'  iii  o,ir  iii'-ntal 
.■:.^ .:.",  j.'.-A  I  Ttain  ajunr.  nt'v  |iiir[>>' -I'-*-*  j».rf-.r'ii.iH'  rs, 
..'•.:  -.'  *'.!•  ti  uroup'  -■■•".n  to  ii.tv  u.  (.-.v'i  111- -il  iif.tnimc. 
■>■-■  tn'-nwiv^  on  aii^lv*!-  t-.  li.iv--  l.'-'-n  .i--t.-rinin'-'l  l>v  un- 
.'snf**^\    -rvjt  v-s.      Hn-v    ^in< 'tn-i')-!"    ^lotivs   i-..ti-'-rn    uu- 
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acceptable  processes  that  have  been  inadequately  suppresed. 
and  which  come  to  expression  by  interfering  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  conscious  mental  activities. 

Of  the  first  group  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Certain 
acts  of  forgetting  are  due  to  a  half-consctous  desire  to  fof^t, 
an  extension  of  our  general  tendency  not  to  recall  the  disagref^ 
able.  The  memory  that  cannot  be  recalled  may  itself  be  ■•' 
a  painful  nature,  or  may  be  associated  with  another  of  tin 
nature.  Difficulty  in  recalling  well-known  proper  names  r 
particularly  often  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  actual 
source  of  unpleasantness  is  usually  by  no  means  obvioui,  and 
often  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  little  psycho-analysis.  tt 
frequently  happens  during  the  effort  to  recall  a  given  name 
that  another  one  presents  itself,  sometimes  in  such  a  compelling 
way  that  it  is  hard  to  put  it  aside.  Analysis  then  shews  that 
the  second  name  is  a  disguised  replacement  of  the  first,  being 
a  compromise  between  tlii?  effort  to  recall  the  name  searched 
for  and  the  unconscious  inhibiting  impulse.  This  com 
memory  or  '  cover-memory  '  {Deckerinngrung),  in  which 
memory  appears  as  a  cover  for  another  associated  one, 
refer  to  whole  episodes,  particularly  those  of  childhood  life;  J^' 
is  one  of  the  wa>*s  in  which  falsification  of  memory  is  broui;'- 
about.  Allied  to  these  defects  in  recollection  are  certai 
mistakes  io  action  {Vergrtiftn)  in  which  the  error  principal! 
consists  in  omission.  Thus  many  misplacements  of  object- 
with  subsequent  inability  to  find  them  again,  apparent 
accidental  destro>'ing  of  objects,  and  so  on,  arc  determined 
unconscious  motives. 

To  the  second  group  belong  many  instances  of  mistakes 
speech  (lapsus  tinguig),  in  reading,  in  writing,  and  in  appn 
heading  what  is  said  to  one  ( Versprechen,  Verltstn,  V^rschrtih^ 
Afisnvrslehen).  As  in  the  former  cases  the  mistake  made  i 
like  an  hysterical  symptom,  a  compromise  between  the  consci 
intention  and  the  unconscious  one.  Such  mistakes,  particul 
often  slips  of  the  tongue  or  pea,  betray  bidden  thoughts 
wishes  against  the  person's  will.  Mure  compUcated  misi 
of  flic  same  nature  arc  various  symptomatic  inovenKi 
general  mistakes  in  knowledge,  when  the  pei'son  knows 
the  actual  fact  that  hr  has  incorrectly  described,  and  elaboral 
incorrect  peHormances  of  simple  tasks.  With  all  these 
as  of  the  ones  mentioned  above,  Freud  has  given  the  ai 
of  a  great  Dumber  of  pretty  and  instructive  exunplet,  the 
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of  which  is  invaluable  for  practical  psycholt^^.  He  adds  in 
this  volume  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  superstition  and  its 
psycholc^cal  significance,  makii^  many  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  of  false  beliefs  and  the  tendency  to  read 
s^mficance  into  accidental  coincidences.  Many  personal 
occurrences  that  seem  to  be  chance  are  really  determined  by 
uoconscious  motives,  and  superstitions  arise  by  the  inner 
conviction  of  meanii^  in  apparently  chance  events,  which  is 
projected  by  the  individual  on  to  external  phenomena. 

la  conclusion,  a  few  of  the  other  fields  to  which  Freud  has 
aq>plied  his  methods  of  investigation  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  problem  of  artistic  creativeness,  its  nature  and  sources, 
has  occupied  him  in  an  article  and  two  books  he  has  published 
on  the  subject.^  Explanations  are  given  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  mentioned  above,  particularly  that  of  the  conscious 
working  out  of  unconscious  wishes  of  childhood  origin  that  are 
striving  for  expression  and  gratification.  Abraham,  Rank, 
Riklin,  and  others,  have  published  volumes  developii^  in  detail 
suggestions  of  Freud's  concernir^  the  socio-psychological 
agnificance  of  myths,  legends,  and  fairy-tales.  These  are  the 
expression  of  perennial  wishes,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
operative  in  dreams  and  in  the  psychoneuroses ;  the  mechanisms 
of  repression  and  distortion,  of  the  same  nature  as  in  those 
mental  activities,  are  in  them  plainly  to  be  traced,  becomii^ 
more  elaborate  when  the  social  censor  gained  In  force  and 
complexity  as  civilisation  developed.  In  a  more  recent  work 
he  has  dealt  with  the  complex  subject  of  religion  from  similar 
points  uf  view,  and  has  shewn  how  the  fundamental  longings 
of  mankind  that  are  fulfilled  in  the  various  religious  beliefs  and 
emotional  states  originate  in  intrapsychical  conflicts  that  are 
among  the  oldest  in  us,  both  ontogenetically  and  phylogene- 
tically.  Last,  but  not  least,  should  be  mentioned  the  brilliant 
application  of  Freud's  principles  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
psychoses  made  by  himself,  Ferenczi,  Abraham,  Jung,  and 
othvrs.  The  perspectives  opened  by  Freud's  investigations 
are  thus  seen  to  be  as  vast  in  their  extent  as  they  are  momentous 
ill  their  nature. 

>  I  have  indicated  some  of  Freud's  views  on  this  subject  in  an  essay 
d«vek>ptng  his  explanation  of  the  Hamlet  mystery,  published  in  Kh^  American 
Jam^nal  of  Psychology,  January,  1910. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE    PSYCHOPATHOLOGY   OF   EVERYDAY   LIFE* 

Introdnction — Forgetting — LapsHs  Lingua — Laptus  Caiami — Misprints- 
False  Visual  Recognition — ^Mislaying  of  Objects — Erroneonsly-cnrried- 
out  Actions — Symptomatic  Acts — GenenU  Observatjons — Summary.  * 

J.  Introduction. 
Under  this  title  Freud  has  written  an  interesting  volume* 
dealing  with  a  number  of  mental  processes  which  previously 
had  received  little  or  no  attention  from  psychologists.  The 
material  of  this  kind  that  lends  itself  to  study,  like  that  of 
dreams,  is  very  extensive,  and  is  accessible  to  everyone;  it  is 
therefore  of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  test  Freud's  general 
psycholt^cal  conclusions,  and  who  have  not  the  opportuiut>* 
of  investigating  the  more  obscure  problems  of  the  psycho- 
neuroses.  Freud's  study  of  the  mental  processes  in  question 
is  of  especial  interest  as  shewing  that  mechanisms  similar  to 
those  observable  in  the  abnormal  also  occur  in  the  normal; 
indeed,  from  a  psycholt^cal  point  of  view  these  processes  may 
be  termed  'symptoms,'  although  they  occur  in  perfect  health. 
They  may  be  further  likened  to  neurotic  symptoms  in  that 
they  represent  flaws  in  the  normal  functionii^  of  the  mind. 

Freud's  principal  thesis  in  this  connection  may  be  thus 
stated:  Certain  inadequacies  of  our  mental  functioning,  and 
certain  apparently  purposeless  performances,  can  be  shewn 
by  means  .of  psycho-analysis  to  have  been  determined  by 
motives  of  which  we  were  not  at  the  time  aware.  The  occur* 
fences  in  question  have  the  following  characteristics  in  commMi ; 
They  belong  to  what  may  be  called  normal  behaviour.    They 

'  Elaborated  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Detroit  Academy  of 
Medicine.  May  iC.  191 1.  Published  in  the  American  Journal  of  PMyekokfj/, 
vol.  xxii. 

*  Freud,   '  Zur  Psycbopatbologie  des  Alltagalebens,'  3*  AnlUf*,    1910^ 
Another  of  his  books  deals  with  the  same  topic, '  Voriesangvn  mr  F 
rung  in  die  Psychoanalyse,'  IQ16. 
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are  only  temporaiy  disturbances  of  a  function  which  at  another 
moment  would  be  correctly  performed.  Their  incorrectness 
is  at  once  rec<^msed  as  soon  as  attention  is  drawn  to  them. 
We  can  trace  no  motive  for  them  at  first,  but  always  tend  to 
attribute  them  to  '  inattention,'  to  'chance,'  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that,  according  to  Freud,  our 
mental  processes  are  more  rigorously  determined  than  is 
commonly  believed,  and  that  many  of  them  generally  thought 
to  be  causeless  have  in  fact  a  very  precise  and  definable  cause. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  those  mental  processes  where  we 
believe  we  have  a  perfectly  free  choice.  A  typical  instance 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  children's  game  'think  of  a  number.' 
Whereas  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  we  are  free  to 
choose  any  possible  number,  careful  analysis  shews,  as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Adler*  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  number 
actu^y  chosen  is  always  connected  with  some  mental  process 
of  considerable  personal  significance,  though  this  may  never 
have  been  realised  by  the  subject,  and  that  the  choice  has 
been  determined  by  defimte  precedii^  mental  constellations. 
I  may  relate  an  example  of  this,  obtained  from  an  unbelieving 
acquaintance.  He  produced  the  number  986,  and  defied  me 
to  connect  it  with  anything  of  especial  interest  in  his  mind. 
Using  the  free-association  method  he  first  recalled  a  memory, 
which  had  not  previously  been  present  in  his  mind,  to  the 
following  effect:  Six  years  ago,  on  the  hottest  day  he  could 
remember,  he  had  seen  a  joke  in  an  evening  newspaper,  which 
stated  that  the  thermometer  had  stood  at  986°  F.,  evidently  an 
eza^eration  of  98*6°  F.  We  were  at  the  time  seated  in  front 
of  a  very  hot  fire,  from  which  he  had  just  drawn  back,  and  he 
remarked,  probably  quite  correctly,  that  the  heat  had  aroused 
this  dormant  memory.  However,  I  was  curious  to  know 
why  this  memory  had  persisted  with  such  vividness  as  to  be 
so  readily  brought  out,  for  with  most  people  it  surely  would 
have  been  forgotten  beyond  recall,  unless  it  had  become 
associated  with  some  other  mental  ejcperience  of  more  signifi- 
cance. He  told  me  that  on  reading  the  joke  he  had  laughed 
uproariously,  and  that  on  many  subsequent  occasions  he  had 
rt-called  it  with  great  relish.  As  the  joke  was  obviously  of  a 
very  tenuous  nature,  this  strengthened  my  expectation  that 
more  lay  behind.     His  next  thought  was  the  general  reflection 

■  Adler,  '  Drei  Piycho-Ajialysen  von  Zahleneinf Allen  und  obsedicrenden 
ZAhlen.'  Psyckimtr.-Stwol.  Woeh.,  1905.  Jahrg.  VII.,  S.  263. 
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that  the  conception  of  heat  had  always  greatly  impressed  him ; 
that  heat  was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  universe,  the 
source  of  all  life,  and  so  on.  This  remarkable  attitude  of  a 
quite  prosaic  youi^  man  certainly  needed  some  explanation, 
so  I  asked  him  to  continue  his  free  associations.  The  next 
thought  was  of  a  factory-stack  which  he  could  see  from  his 
bedroom  window.  He  often  stood  of  an  evening  watchii^  the 
flame  and  smoke  issuing  out  of  it,  and  reflecting  on  this  deplorable 
waste  of  energy.  Heat,  flame,  the  source  of  life,  the  waste  of 
vital  energy  issuing  from  an  upright,  hollow  tube — ^it  was  not 
hard  to  divine  from  such  associations  that  the  ideas  of  heat 
and  fire  were  unconsciously  linked  in  his  mind  with  the  idea 
of  love,  as  is  so  frequent  in  symboUc  thinking,  and  that  there 
was  a  strong  masturbation  complex  present,  a  conclusion  which 
he  presently  confirmed.  We  had  just  before  been  talkii^  of 
sexual  topics,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  had  unconsciously  influenced 
his  choice.  His  choice  of  the  number  was  therefore  far  from 
beii^  a  free  one,  being,  in  fact,  dictated  by  a  very  significant 
personal  constellation. 

II.  Forgetting. 
One  of  Freud's  most  notable  contributions  to  psychology, 
and  a  conception  fundamental  in  his  study  of  the  present 
group  of  mental  processes,  was  his  discovery  that,  in  addition 
to  the  other  causes  of  forgetting,  'repression'^  {VerdrSngung) 
plays  a  most  important  part.  Others  before  Freud  had  realised 
the  existence  of  this,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  operative  in  both  normal  and  abnormal 
mental  life. 

Freud  regards  repression  as  a  biological  defence- mechanism, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  guard  the  mind  from  painful  expe- 
riences. He  holds  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  everyone  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  things  that  the  person  does  not  like 
to  be  reminded  of — in  other  words,  painful  or  disagreeable 
memories.  It  is  true  that  we  often  remember  gainst  our 
will  matters  that  we  would  rather  forget,  but  there  are  two 
explanations  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  such  disagreeable 
•^  haunting  memories  are  frequently  themselves  only  the  replace- 
^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  '  repression '  is  here  used  in  a  rather 
special  sense,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  '  suppresaion.'  It 
mtiuu  in  psycho-analysis  '  the  keeping  of  certain  mental  proccsSM  from 
conacioiunesa.' 
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ments  frf  buried  and  still  more  disagreeable  ones  with  which 
they  are  associated,  an  occurrence  allied  to  that  concerned  in 
the  genesis  of  true  obsessions.  In  the  second  place,  the  capacity 
to  forget  painful  experiences  is  only  of  a  certain  strength, 
which  differs  greatly  in  different  people,  and  it  is  not  always 
successful  in  achieving  its  aim.  It  is  but  rarely  that  one  can 
forget  the  death  of  a  dear  relative,  however  desirable  that 
might  be,  for  the  associative  links  to  other  conscious  memories  < 
are  too  well  formed.  In  such  cases,  what  happens  is  that 
trivial  memories,  which  by  association  might  serve  unnecessarily 
to  remind  us  of  the  painful  event,  are  apt  to  get  forgotten— 
the  name  of  the  medical  attendant,  details  as  to  the  fatal 
malady,  and  so  on ;  the  tide  of  amnesia  covers  the  base  of  the 
hill,  but  cannot  reach  the  summit.  By  this  means  an  economy 
in  effected  in  the  number  of  times  that  the  painful  memory  is 
recalled  to  consciousness.  Further,  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
for  reasons  which  cannot  here  be  gone  into,  repression  acts 
niuch  more  extensively  in  causing  forgetfulness  of  internal, 
extremely  intimate,  and  persona!  mental  processes,  than  of 
what  may  be  called  'external  memories'  known  to  the  world, 
^uch  as  failure,  grief,  and  so  on.  As  is  well  known,  Freud  has 
applied  his  conception  of  repression  to  a  number  of  other 
ti<rlds,  notably  to  the  explanation  of  infantile  and  hysterical 
amnesias,  which  do  not  here  concern  us. 

A  good  instance  of  the  recognition  of  the  part  played  in 
fvtT>-day  Hfe  by  repression  has  been  furnished  by  Darwin  in 
a  passage  that  does  equal  credit  to  his  scientific  honesty  and 
his  psychological  acumen.^  He  writes  in  his  autobiography: 
*  I  had,  during  many  years,  followed  a  golden  rule,  namely, 
that  whenever  a  published  fact,  a  new  observation  or  thought 
rame  across  me,  which  was  opposed  to  my  general  results,  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  it  without  fail  and  at  once;  for  I 
had  found  by  experience  that  such  facts  and  thoughts  were 
far  more  apt  to  escape  from  the  memory  than  favourable 
ones.'  Pick*  quotes  a  number  of  authors  who  more  or  less 
ilrarly  recognise  that  a  defensive  striving  against  painful 
niemuries  ran  lead  to  their  becoming  forgotten;  but,  as  Freud 
remarks,  no  one  has  so  exhaustively  and  at  the  same  time  so 
incisively  described  both  the  process  itself  and  the  psycho- 

■  '  Life  of  Charles  DaTwio,'  edited  by  Francis  Darwin.  190Z,  p.  42. 
*  Pick.  '  Zur  Psycbologie  desVergessen  bei  UeiAes-  uod  Nervenknnken,' 
Arck./.  Kriminoi'Antkropctogie  «.  KTiminaliitik.  1905,  Bd.  xviii.,  S.  251. 
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logical  basis  of  it  as  has  Nietzsche  in  his  '  Jcnseits  von  Gut  i 
Bose  ' :  'Das  habe  ich  getan,  sagt  mein  Gedilchtnis.  Das  I 
ich  nicht  getan  haben,  sagt  mcln  Stolz  und  bleibt  unerbittUch 
Endlich — gibt  das  Gedachtnis  nach.'  ['I  have  done  that,  »ayi 
my  memory*.  I  cannot  have  done  that,  sa>'s  my  pride,  i 
remains  inexorable.     Finally — memory  jnelds/] 

The  class  of  forgotten  thoughts  in  everyday  life  to  which' 
this  mechanism  mainly  applies  is,  of  course,  that  where  the 
other  causes  of  foi^ettingdg  not  provide  adequate  explanations; 
in  other  words,  it  principally  concerns  matters  that  we  should 
normally  expect  to  remember.  For  instance,  one  would 
expect  some  hidden  reason  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  n  near 
relative  or  friend  being  forgotten  much  more  readily  than  in 
the  case  of  that  of  a  casual  acquaintance.  Tlie  examplet  of 
the  mechanism  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  ^joups: 
(i)  Foi^etting  to  earn,-  out  some  intended  purpose  {Vtrgt 
vOH  yorsHsgn),  and  (2)  for^ettir^  a  given  memory. 

(t)  Forgetting  to  carry  oul  an  intention. 

A  field  in  which  some  counter-will  frequently  leads  to  for- 
getting is  that  regarding  the  making  or  keeping  of  appoint- 
ments. A  man  unwillingly  feels  that  he  should  invite  a  givea_ 
acquaintance  to  a  social  function  he  is  giving  in  the  nei 
future.  He  says  to  him, 'You  will  be  sure  to  come,  won't  you  1 
I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  the  date  at  this  moment,  but  I 
will  send  you  a  written  invitation  and  let  you  know.'  Hd 
forgets,  until  it  is  too  late,  and  his  excessive  self-reprc 
betrays  his  unconscious  culpability  and  shews  that  the  for*  * 
getting  was  lutt  altogether  an  accident.  Maeder^  relates  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  forgot  to  keep  her  appointment  with  the 
dressmaker  to  tr>'  on  her  bridal  gown  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
recollecting  it  only  al  eight  in  the  evening.  One  must  suppose 
that  her  whole  heart  was  not  in  the  marrii^e,  and,  in  fact,  she 
has  since  been  divorced.  In  my  own  life  I  have  noted  numerous 
instances  of  a  purposeful  forgetting  of  appointments,  particu- 
larly with  patients.  If  a  given  patient  is  tedious  and  un- 
interesting, I  am  apt  to  forget  that  I  have  to  see  him  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  if  a  doctor  telephones  to  ask  me  whether  I 
can  see  an  interesting  case  at  that  hour,  I  am  as  likely  as  not 
to  tell  him  that  I  shall  be  free  then.  Indeed,  I  can  recall 
se\-eral  annoying  quandaries  that  this  habit  has  led  me  into. 


'  CtMitribmmas  k  U  [Mych»p«tbologie  d«  ta  vie  qnol 
Hre*.  4»  Pty«ltet„  1907.  L  vL,  p.  150. 
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iimt  h  prriuips  worth  rrp«sting,  as  shewing  how  complete  can 
br  the  divorce  between  two  raemurics  when  an  'unpleasant- 
9rm'  motive  n  in  action.  Some  yean  ago,  whvn  in  a  junior 
poMUon  at  a  certain  hospital.  1  was  asked  by  my  chief  to 
n«it  his  patients  on  Friday,  as  he  wished  to  attvnd  an  important 
luttrhevn  at  the  time.  It  was  an  exceptional  request,  for  the 
ruir  wa5  that  approbation  «if  the  committee  had  to  be  obtained 
beinre  a  substitute  u-as  allowed  to  act,  and  1  gladly  consented, 
quite  foritetting  that  1  already  had  at  the  same  time  an  appoint- 
3>e«it.  whirh  I  was  ver>'  desirous  of  keeping,  and  which  would 
hA\^  hem  particularly  inconvenient  to  postpone.  On  several 
orrAMoa^  dunog  the  week,  while  going  over  my  future  engage- 
mrnis,  1  thought  of  both  these,  but  never  together ;  the  thought 
■■juld  rume. '  Let  me  see,  at  one  on  Friday  I  have  to  be  at  such- 
and-^uch  a  place,'  and  a  few  hours  later  a  similar  thought  would 
rtimr  roacenuag  the  other  place.    The  two  intentions,  both  of 

■  rttrh  I  was  anxious  not  to  forget,  were  kept  distinct  from 
'arh  <rther,  as  if  in  water-tight  compartments.  When  the 
tirrv'  came  |  fiirgot  the  hospital  appointment,  and  to  my 
■.-.i'a*e  chagnn  heard  that  my  chief  was  ver>'  annoyed  at 
t^-.ng  calWJ  away  from  his  luncheon  on  aixount  of  my  apparent 
.r.;  *r'l«»ft*f»I'-  retiiis-ni-^'V.     At  th»-  present  tiiii'-  my  mi-mory 

.  -'A    f^il*  in  this  resp«-cl  in  reK.-jrd  to  visiting  patients  in 

.•'.:ii:n'im".  a  fluty  I  find  irk^Hm*  on  ii'-coimt  of  the  time 

•  r.'  .-.ztt^i      *  ittf-n  wh'-n  I  am  husy  1  (-•tiivni'-ritly  f'lrm-t,  and 

'.-.*  -    i    .'ii    .1    patif-nt    uitli'ttil    ]vT    ff.iily    vi^it    fur    nearly    a 

•  -'  »  Ih'-  "if-fiirnach  on«'  I>ri«.  on  rii  ollv  tim;  thf  furKntt'-n 
;.".   ■  :.  til- v^  an<l  similar  (M'<;aAi'>[is  1^  iniln  ativi-  of  the  trip- 

■  fcr.ir>  *r»"-  ■■!  tU'-  mrurrfn<  <•.  Thi'  -i;:!!!)!- .hh  •-  i-.  intuitively 
■-...;■'-:  -.  '.!,•  <  it-r  lit  lovrr-.  A  m.iN  \\ii'>  ha^  t.iil-'l  to  appear 
••   -  r' :,-;»-/%  .,-.,*  Mill   -■.■li  m  \  .nri  t"  \--  t"rk:iv'-ii  on  the  pU-a 

•  .*•  ■-  !i»l  !..rk'"tt'ii  aln.iit  It  •AiII.  iri'I'-'l,  \Mth  ihi-.  pi'-a 
:.  -.  ;•■*  -'.*w  til'-  i-t'ly-  r''-.fntm''ni.     Kvi-n  it  In-  t.illi  hack  on 

-  ,'  .•••irsury  p>>yi  tmhi^ii  .tl  (xplaii.tM-in^.  .ui-l  .)■■  ■  ril»-.  h-tw 
.r,-':,'  ■■■*'inf'«  iiu'i  (iJl"^!  Ill-  mui>l.  Ii*-  aiII  onlv  li'-.ir  in  nply; 
;{  »  .  .,-i-.u*  tiiai  »urii  tluiu:-  'ii'hi't  liapif  n  l.i-t  yar  I  It 
...  v.'j.'n  tiut  ym  think  l'''"»  "f  ni'-.'  Snnii.irly.  wli'ii  a 
_«.•.  •-T£-"»»  t"  '•"■  (••TK'-tdil  atn-iit  |>aymi;  a-.-ii-toiii'-H  att--nlion-. 
r.  t  •'!l<-,  ovrUxik*  h'T  liiith'Uy,  aii<l  -•>  ')ii,  ■•h"  rorr-i  t^v 
^*'ryr'!>  1!  d^  a  Mgn  lit  a  <  liaiu;'-  in  tii-ir  I'liiion^. 

\t»At^T    hrl-l    Mhrrr    (oric-ttiiu;    •»  ■  ur-    to    an    llllt•l^^arll 
'it^st   It  m  gtving  —»  lact  that   iii'hcat'"*  a  iitoic  Mi-l<"»pi(-ai| 
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objection  to  giving  than  is  agreeable  to  our  altruistic  conceptions. 
Most  of  those  who  have  filled  secretarial  positions  have  been 
astonished  to  find  the  difficulty  there  is  in  collecting  sub- 
scriptions as  they  fall  due,  and  the  ease  with  which  people 
with  otherwise  good  memories  'overlook'  such  matters.  It 
is  far  from  rare  for  them  even  to  falsify  their  memory,  and  to 
assert  firmly  that  they  have  already  paid.  A  few,  dimly 
conscious  of  their  weakness,  compensate  for  it  by  forming  the 
habit  of  promptly  paying  every  bill  the  moment  it  arrives.  In 
general,  however,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the 
ease  with  which  one  remembers  to  send  to  the  bank  incoming 
cheques,  and  that  with  which  one  forgets  to  pay  incomii^ 
bills.  The  same  tendency  is  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
'foi^tting  '  to  return  borrowed  books  that  seems  to  afflict  so 
many  people,  a  habit  which  must  have  distressed  most  of  us 
who  have  a  good  library.  This  observation  will  be  confirmed 
by  any  one  who  has  tried  to  establish  a  permanent  library  in 
an  institution  where  many  comii^  and  going  students  have 
ready  access  to  it. 

Almost  as  common  is  the  habit  of  forgettii^  to  post  letters. 
Here,  also,  unconscious  motives  can  sometimes  be  detected 
in  individual  instances.  Sometimes  one  leaves  a  letter  on 
one's  desk  for  several  days,  for^ettii^  each  time  to  take  it  with 
one;  in  such  cases  it  may  be  counted  on  that  there  is  some 
secret  opposition  to  sending  the  given  letter.  In  one  instance 
of  the  kind  I  ultimately  posted  the  letter,  but  forgot  to  address 
the  envelope.  It  was  returned  to  me  through  the  Dead  Letter 
Office;  I  addressed  it  and  again  posted  it,  but  this  time  with- 
out a  stamp.  1  was  then  forced  to  recognise  that  there  was  in 
me  an  unconscious  opposition  to  the  sending  of  the  letter, 
one  of  whith  I  had  previously  been  unaware,  but  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  external  inhibitions.  One  does  not  forget  to 
post  a  letter  that  one's  mind  is  in  full  harmony  about  sendii^ 
— for  instance,  a  love-letter.  One  is  more  apt  to  foi^et  to 
send  a  letter  containing  a  cheque  than  one  containing  an  account. 
Often  the  resistance  is  of  a  general  order.  Thus  a  busy  man 
forgets  to  post  letters  entrusted  to  him — to  his  slight  annoyance 
— by  his  wife,  just  as  he  may  'forget'  to  carry  out  her  shopping 
orders.  Inhibitions  of  this  kind  sometimes  betray  a  veiled 
antagonism  towards  the  person  whose  behests  we  forget  to 
fulfil.  They  constitute  a  way  of  depreciatii^  the  importance 
of  the  other  person  for  ourselves,  and  when  pronounced  in 
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general  they  indicate  a  lack  of  consideration  for  others,  based 
OD  an  excessive  self-absorption  or  abnormally  high  self-esteem. 
George  Meredith,  in  his  'Celt  and  Saxon,'  gives  a  pretty 
instance  of  the  forgetting  of  an  intention  being  determined  by 
a  counter-will,  one  which  also  well  illustrates  the  mechanism 
of  rationalisation  described  in  the  second  chapter.  There  are 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phillip,  is  suifering  under  the 
DKWtification  of  having  been  jilted  by  his  fiancee,  Adiante. 
His  brother  Patrick,  who  is  very  fond  of  him,  determines  to 
visit  the  lady  and  try  to  influence  her  in  his  brother's  favour. 
He  stays  as  a  guest  in  her  father's  house,  where  he  finds  that 
she  has  eloped  with  another  man.  In  her  home  is  a  miniature 
of  the  lady;  Patrick  is  greatly  struck  by  its  beauty,  becomes 
fascinated  by  it,  and  persuades  the  father  to  give  it  him  to 
take  to  his  brother.  On  reaching  home  he  shews  it  to  his 
brother,  and  then  says  good-n^ht.  I  now  quote  from  Mere- 
dith: 'Phillip  checked  the  departing  Patrick.  "  You  can  leave 
that."  He  made  a  sign  for  the  miniature  to  be  left  on  the 
table.  Patrick  laid  it  there.  His  brother  had  not  touched 
it,  and  he  could  have  defended  himself  for  having  foigotten 
to  leave  it,  on  the  plea  that  it  might  prevent  his  brother  from 
having  his  proper  share  of  sleep;  and  also,  that  Phillip  had 
no  great  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  it.  The  two  pleas, 
however,  did  not  make  one  harmonious  apology,  and  he  went 
straight  to  the  door  in  an  odd  silence,  with  the  step  of  a  decorous 
uHice-clerk,  keeping  his  shoulders  turned  on  Phillip  to  conceal 
his  look  of  destitution.' 

In  examples  similar  to  those  precedii^,  the  counter-impulse 
that  inhibits  the  memory  is  as  a  rule  directed  immediately 
against  the  conscious  intention.  In  a  more  complicated  series 
of  cases,  which  the  Germans  term  FeklUistungen,  it  is  directed 
against  some  other  mental  process,  which,  however,  stands  in 
associative  relation  to  the  conscious  intention ;  this  mental  pro- 
cess is,  so  to  speak,  symbolised  in  the  latter.  The  following 
arc  two  examples  of  the  kind:'  Maeder'  relates  the  case  of  a 
h'^pitai  interne  who  had  an  important  business  appointment  in 
ihc  touTi,  but  who  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  until 
his  chief,  who  was  out  for  the  evening,  returned.  He  decided 
to  li'avr  his  post,  nevertheless,  :ind  on  getting  b^ck  late  in  the 

■  For  nther  examples  see  Otto  Rank,  '  Fehlleistungen  aus  dem  Alltags- 
leben.'  Zexlralblatl  fUr  Psychoanalyse.  Jabrg.  II..  S.  2G5. 

■  Maeder,  '  Une  voie  nouvelle  en  psychologies  Freud et  son ccole,'  Cmno- 
btmm.  Geiuuio,  1909,  Anno.  III.,  p.  100. 
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evenii^,  was  astonished  to  find  he  had  left  the  light  bumii^ 
in  his  room,  a  thii^  he  had  never  done  before  during  his  two 
years  of  service.  He  at  once  perceived  the  reason  for  his 
omission;  his  chief  always  passed  by  the  window  on  his  way 
to  his  own  house,  would  see  the  light  burnii^,  and  conclude 
that  the  assistant  was  at  home.  The  cause  for  the  inhibition 
havii^  passed,  the  subject  readily  apprehended  it.  A  patient 
of  mine  on  a  number  of  occasions  made  the  remarkable  omis^on 
of  forgetting  to  shave  the  right  side  of  his  face.  It  was  always 
the  same  side,  and  it  was  the  one  that  was  turned  towards  me 
durii^  the  treatment.  Analysis  of  the  occurrence  shewed  that 
it  was  determined  by  a  number  of  unconscious  processes,  of 
which  the  following  was  one:  The  idea  of  hair  was  connected 
with  various  sexual  ideas,  and  the  non-shavii^  of  the  side  turned 
to  me  symbolised  a  disinclination  to  lay  bare  his  sexual  life, 
the  occurrence  always  synchronisii^  in  fact  with  an  outburst 
of  resistance  against  the  treatment. 

(a)  Forgetting  a  given  memory. 

We  are  concerned  mainly  with  striking  lapses  in  memory — 
namely,  regardii^  matters  that  as  a  rule  we  can  easily  recall. 
An  instance,  which  is  hard  to  credit,  though  I  can  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  it,  was  related  to  me  by  a  medical  friend. 
His  wife  was  seriously  ill  with  some  obscure  abdominal  malady, 
which  m^ht  well  have  been  tubercular,  and,  while  anxiously 
pondering  over  the  possible  nature  of  it,  he  remarked  to  her, 
'  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  there  has  been  no  tuberculosis 
in  your  family.'  She  turned  to  him  very  astonished,  and  said, 
'Have  you  forgotten  that  my  mother  died  of  tuberculosis,  and 
that  my  sister  recovered  from  it  only  after  "having  been  given 
up  by  the  doctors  ?'  His  anxiety  lest  the  obscure  symptoms 
should  prove  to  be  tubercular  had  made  him  forget  a  piece 
of  knowledge  that  was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  Those 
accustomed  to  psycho-analysis  will  surmise  that  there  is  more 
to  be  said  about  the  matter,  but  the  example  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  influence  affective  processes  have  in  connection 
with  foi^ettii^. 

A  lapse  of  memory  that  caused  a  good  deal  of  stir  at  the 
time  refers  to  the  occasion  on  which  Cardinal  Newman  (then 
Dr.  Newman)  called  the  Infallibilists  'an  insolent  and  i^gres- 
sive  faction.'  When  the  words  were  made  public.  Dr.  Newman 
vehemently  denied  ever  having  used  them,  but  some  time 
after  he  remembered  that  he  had,  and  admitted  it. 
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It  is  with  proper  names  that  one  observes  the  most  striking 
iBStances  of  this  process.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  counter- 
will  that  prevents  a  familiar  name  from  being  recalled  is 
directed  against  some  mental  process  that  is  associated  with 
the  one  to  be  recalled,  rather  than  against  this  itself.  On 
account  of  some  disagreeable  experience,  we  would  rather  not 
recall  a  given  name ;  we  may  actually  succeed  in  foigetting  it, 
but  more  often  the  tendency  b  shewn  indirectly  in  our  being 
unable  to  recall  other  names  resembling  it,  and  which  might 
bring  the  undesired  one  to  our  mind.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  think  of  the  undesired  name  at  times,  but  we  guard  our* 
selves  against  doing  so  more  often  than  is  necessary. 

A  hospital  interne  got  to  know  a  nurse,  whom  he  of  course 
addressed  by  her  surname,  and  in  his  work  saw  her  daily  for 
about  a  year.  They  later  got  more  intimate,  and  he  now 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  recalling  her  surname  so  as  to 
address  envelopes  to  her.  On  one  occasion  he  was  unable  to 
write  to  her  for  three  weeks;  recourse  to  her  letters  was  of  no 
use,  for  she  always  signed  only  her  Christian  name  in  them. 
Investigation  of  the  matter  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  her 
Christian  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  girl  he  had  previously 
jilted,  and  also  of  another  girl  he  had  been  passionately  in  love 
with  throughout  his  boyhood.  This  name  he  could  not  forget. 
What  had  happened  was  that  he  had  successively  transferred 
his  affections  from  one  girl  to  the  other,  the  three  being  un- 
consciously identified  in  his  mind.  He  was  thus  always  true 
to  his  love,  and  did  not  wish  to  recall  any  fact,  such  as  the 
different  surname,  that  would  tend  to  remind  him  of  his  faithless-  - 
ness.     The  surnames  in  no  way  resembled  one  another. 

Brill  *  relates  the  following  example  from  his  own  experience : 
When  working  at  Zurich,  he  wished  to  recall  the  name  of  an 
old  patient  of  his,  on  whose  case  he  had  specially  worked  for 
some  months,  but  was  totally  unable  to  do  so.  He  had  pains- 
takingly prepared  an  account  of  the  case  for  publication,  but 
at  the  last  moment  his  chief  intervened,  and  decided  to  report 
it  before  a  local  society.  He  was  unexpectedly  prevented 
from  doing  so,  and  Brill  was  sent  to  read  the  paper  at  the 
meeting,  this  being  credited  to  the  chief.  In  trying  to  recall 
his  patient's  name,  the  name  of  another  patient,  Appenzeller, 
who  was  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  persistently  pre- 
■  A.  A.  Brill, '  A  Contribution  to  tb«  Psyctio[)atliology  of  Everyday  Life,' 
Piyekotkntpy.  1909.  p.  9. 
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sented  itself.  In  the  lei^thy  psycho-analysis  undertaken,  one 
apparently  irrelevant  memory  kept  recurring  over  and  over 
again,  lliis  was  an  actual  scene,  in  which  the  chief  in  question 
had  aimed  with  a  shot-gun  at  a  rabbit,  and  had  missed,  to  the 
amusement  of  Brill  and  the  bystanders.  The  sought-for  name 
ultimately  flashed  up — Lapin  (rabbit),  the  patient  beii^  a 
French-Canadian.  The  example  is  instructive  in  illustrating 
the  associative  replacement-formations  that  come  to  the  mind 
instead  of  the  proper  memory.  The  sound  of  the  first  part 
of  Appenzeller's  name  resembles  the  French  pronunciation  of 
Lapin,  and  the  scene  that  kept  recurrir^,  the  failure  of  the  chief 
to  bag  the  rabbit,  symbolised  the  whole  incident  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  inhibition. 

The  following  instance  is  rather  more  complex,  but  shews 
how  fine  are  the  threads  connectii^  unconscious  mental  pro- 
cesses: A  lady  was  unable  to  recall  the  Christian  name  of  a 
near  fiiend.  The  full  name  was  Isabell  Brown,  but  she  could 
only  recall  the  surname  j  instead  of  the  other,  the  name  Isidore 
presented  itself,  to  be  at  once  rejected  as  incorrect.  Thus  the 
failure  in  memory  consisted  only  in  the  replacement  of  the 
pliable  'belt'  by  'dore.'  I  asked  her  to  associate  to  the 
word  Brown,  and  the  two  names  'Owlie'  and  'Leen'  at  once 
came  to  her  mind.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  first  word  and  the  last  one  of  the  second  word  are  con- 
tained in  Brown;  the  only  foreign  ones  in  each  case  form  the 
syllable  My'  in  pronunciation-r-a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  two  words  were  pet  names  of  two  iwmmon  fiiends,  who 
used  to  live  together  with  the  subject,  and  it  was  only  in  their 
company  that  she  used  to  see  Miss  Brown.  Concemii^  the 
first  one,  she  said  that  she  was  at  present  pregnant  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  she  was  anxious  as  to  the  outcome,  because 
certain  characteristics  in  her  figure  had  led  her  to  suspect  that 
pelvic  narrowit^  might  give  rise  to  difficulties  in  the  confine- 
ment. She  also  mentioned  another  friend,  Dora  D.,  who  had 
similar  characteristics,  and  Isidora  D.,  a  famous  classical  dancer, 
whom  she  knew  personally,  and  whose  perfect  figure  she  much 
admired.  The  name  Isidore,  which  it  will  be  remembered 
was  the  replacement-memory,  reminded  her  of  the  poem  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  'Beautiful  Isidore  Lee'  (ly).  I  told  her  that 
the  correct  name  of  the  poem  was  'Beautiful  Annabel  Lee,' 
so  that  she  had  committed  another  falsification  of  memory; 
some  inhibition  was  therefore  actii^  gainst  the  syllables 
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'Anna'  and  'Bell.'  Thought  of  the  name  Annabel  brought  to 
Wt  mind  thr  name  of  Owlie's  sister,  Annie  Sybil,  which  is  a 
M«ad-roatraction  of  Anna  Isabel),  and  at  once  Miss  Brown's 
pfvper  namr  Isabell,  which  I  personally  did  not  know,  came 
10  her  nund.  The  subject  had  recently  had  a  painful  quarrel 
with  Annie  Sybil,  in  which  also  the  latter's  sister  had  unfortun- 
aidy  become  involved;  she  had  alwaj-s  thought  it  a  pity  that 
Utr  lastrr  she  disliked  had  a  better  figure,  and  was  more  suited 
far  mairiiBony,  than  the  one  she  was  so  fond  of.  There  were 
thvs  two  painful  thoughts  at  the  bottom  of  the  amnesia — one 
the  anxiety  about  OM>-lie's  confinement,  and  the  other  that  in 
this  respect  the  disliked  sister  was  more  favourably  situated. 

So  far  the  analysis.  I  will  now  venture  on  the  following 
mooitruction  of  the  mistake.  The  names  first  recalled  by 
the  Hibjort — namel>',  Isidore  Brawn— one  incorrect,  the  other 
carrrrt,  w-rre  both  directly  associated  to  the  syllable  'ly,*  the 
farmer  rt*  the  poem,  the  latter  via  the  pet  names  of  the  two 
Crwikdi.  The  suppressed  syllable  was  'bell.'  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  word  'belly'  summarised  the  whole  situation, 
stxriactJy  symbolising  the  discomforting  idea  about  the  friend's 
roofinrmmt,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the 
i.T.a«-i»a  ("IT  th**  syllable  'bcH'  had  thus  proccedrd:  One  must 
luppOM-  that  th'-  thuuttht  of  Mi^s  tsal>oll  Urown  had  unconsci- 
■,_*Jy  rrmm<i«l  the  patient  of  tht-ir  common  friend  and  her 
uitf-r;  tfi»-  'Itphthone  in  thr  <(urnami-,  further,  i-.  identical  with 
*.-^t  1:1  th*-  fonner's  luinc.  Owlie.  and  the  Christian  name 
"■■w— .hW  the  «crund  part  of  the  latter's  name.  Annie  Sybil. 
T'r.'  fir^t  j>.ut  of  thr  Utter  name,  Annie,  rrnunded  herof 'Heauti- 
:..  .\axwl>'l  I-ee'  makiiu,'  th--  word  Itclly,'  which  symliolivd 
;.>.'  pa:r.ful  thouxht^  in  ()ue^tlon.  llieM-  thou({htn,  nrvrrthe* 
■^-\*  caru'  to  ripre^Moii  in  the  fals«-  replat  enient-menion.-. 
I '.r%t  tb'  a<rent  wa*  shifle<|  from  th'-  fir^t  ■.yliahle.  'brll,*  of 
:■-'  <4'j'-(ti-i»at>l«-  word  to  the  vciind,  iy,"  whi<  h  wa^  al>*>  the 
•-«-«/cxl  lylUtilr  of  <>whe'%  name.  1  ill-.  howf%'er.  w.i-i  unsuitable 
*.-€  ivn'.iine  a  name  by  Ix-inn  ad<Je.|  to  th--  r'-memlM-re<l  part 

lu.'  «o  ttutt  a  further  ^hiftiiii;  tiwk  |))a<e,  m  whieli  it  wan 
--;-jre«l  \.\    <lofr.*     Dora  was  thr  iKiiti'*  of  a  fri'-ii'l  with  similar 

7^k.'M-terMtUi  tu  Owhe's,  but,  in  •  ■iliitilliatloli  Mllh  '1m.'  it 
>a«  th'  tuiiie  of  another  perxtii,  Kidora  !>..  wli-t  u.t-.  itrikinfcly 
fT"  frum  them.  The  »ubjet.t,  tliT'-forr,  invest-  h-T  friend 
»ilh  the  t*rautiful  and  healthy  attnhutes  o(  the  famous  dancer. 
i*ttF  night  'ven  go  farther,  and  ^urmiM;  that  the  reason  why 
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Dore  had  appeared  rather  than  Dora  was  because  the  word 
'door,'  which  is  constantly  used  symbolically  for  any  exit  (for 
instance,  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Song  of  Songs),  was  better 
adapted  to  symbolise  the  suppressed  complex  than  the  word 
Dora  is.  An  adjuvant  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  masculine 
form  Isidore  rather  than  the  feminine  one  Isidora  was  probably 
the  fact  that  her  attitude  towards  her  friend  was  a  distinctly 
masculine  and  protective  one.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  the 
subject  was  transferring  on  to  her  friend  emotions — e^.,  solici- 
tude about  the  confinement — that  really  referred  to  herself. 
She  had  a  dread  of  the  same  event,  and  to  an  expert  there  arc 
clues  in  the  falsified  memory  to  the  particular  infantile  origin 
of  this.  Her  identifying  herself  with  the  friend  was  facilitated 
by  two  circumstances — ^first,  that  she  greatly  admired  the 
letter's  husband  (and  was  thus  unconsciously  putting  herself 
in  her  place);  and,  secondly,  that  she  was  devotedly  fond  of 
the  friend  herself.'  Of  especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
repressed  complex,  which  was  responsible  for  the  for^cttii 
betrayed  itself  in  the  replacement- memory,  which  was,  as 
always  the  case,  a  compromise- formation.  To  many  read« 
this  reconstruction  will  probably  appear  as  too  fine-spun. 
my  opinion,  however,  they  underestimate  the  combination  of 
delicacy  and  rigour  with  which  unconscious  and  precomckMts 
processes  are  determined,  a  conclusion  which  can  readily  be 
confirmed  by  a  painstakii^  study  of  simitar  material. 

A  simple  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  strotig  affect 
will  cleave  to  a  name,  and  be  transferred  to  any  other  penoD 
hearing  the  same  or  similar  name,  is  afforded  by  Shak^>en 
in  'Julius  Casar'  (Act  III.,  Scene  iii.):  H 

Tkird  CHiun.    Your  name,  tir,  truly.  ^^H 

CiNiM.    Truly,  my  lume  ia  Ciiuia.  ^^H 

Second  CiHten.    Tcu  htm  to  piec«e;  he's  a  conapir&Ur.  ^^| 

Cmtut.  I  un  Cinna  th*  poet;  I  un  not  Ciiuu  tb*  ooospirBlor. 
Setamd  Citutm.  It  la  bo  outter:  his  name's  Cuuu;  phKk  but  U>  nuaa 
out  of  his  beut,  sjid  turn  him  going- 

■  An  iot«nMlng  coafiimatloa  of  the  correcbuas  ol  the  uialyais  occumd 
some  raontta  bttor  wban  tha  baby  in  qneatioo  was  bora.  Tlw  lady,  on 
mentiontDB  the  news  to  variom  IriMtds.  rapeatodly  mad*  the  slip  ol  iritrriBi 
to  twr  friend  as  Mn.  M.,  bcr  own  name.  Sbe  thus  vxpnasas  bar  wiili  t^t 
th«  happy  w«nt  liad  bappeoad  to  bn  iastwad  of  to  botifrieod.  H.  h*d  also 
been  the  friend's  maiden  auw.  so  Ibat  by  the  mi«talu>  the  htdy  (unbcr 
^^  CTprfM  the  wish  tbat  the  friend  wna  nUl  ahiflit    it ,  her  JenloMjr  at  ^^^ 

^^L  nwrri«|C'.  ^^^| 
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The  «am«  thing  happeaed  duriiiR  the  French  Kcvolutioa. 
Sgnc  confusion  had  arisen  owing  to  two  people  bearing  the 
MAC  of  BiroD.  Une  u-as  known  tu  be  guilty,  but  there  was 
bitlc  time  for  proper  investigation.  'Bring  them  both/  said 
Fouqiuer;  'they  will  pas>  through  it.'  They  both  passed 
through  It— to  the  scaffold — on  tht-  fulluwing  day.* 

A  lirld  in  which  »ignilicance  is  apt  to  be  intuitively  attri- 
tMited  to  the  forgetting  vi  names  is  that  where  our  own  are 
farioctcn.  Few  people  can  avoid  feeling  a  t^^ingc  of  resent* 
OKat  when  they  find  that  their  name  has  been  forgotten, 
partKuUrly  if  it  is  by  some  one  with  whom  they  had  hoped  or 
expected  il  would  be  remembered.  They  instinctively  realise 
tJut  if  the>'  had  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  person's 
auMl  he  woul<)  certainly  have  remembered  them  ;^{ain,  fur 
tbe  auiie  i»  an  integral  part  of  the  personality.  Similurly, 
few  things  are  more  flattering  to  most  people  than  to  find 
tttonsetvc^  a<ldrt-^x-<t  by  name  by  u  great  personage  where 
they  rould  hardly  have  anticipated  it.  .Napoleon,  hku  most 
traders  of  men.  wa^  a  master  of  this  art.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dMasWotu  campaign  of  France  in  1B14,  he  gave  an  amazing 
proof  of  h»  memur)'  m  thia  direction.     When  in  a  town  near 

■  r»"nae,  h'-  mollntt-d  that  h<*  had  iiiit  the  iiiuyur,  Ue  hussy, 
..ft  t»»T.ty  yr*r^  .igo  m  thr  l-a  Fin-  K'-giiiinit.  Ihf  r|(,>tighted 
i"  ii'-**y  *'.  •fU"'  thf'-w  iiinix'lt  into  In-  ^'Tvh  ■■  witli  extra- 
c  r  ::;.*; y  f  m  L'liiVffwiy  th'-ri-  is  n>»  ^uriT  w.iy  ol  atfruntin^ 
f  r.,"-r,*-  tiid.-i  E-y  prrti-tiiliii^  tu  lur^'-t  l)i-«  lurii'';  tli<-  ii)?<inuii- 
•.s^:.  IS  II, ^s  I '>:,vi-yi-il  tii.tt  Uv    p'T^'iji  11  ■mi  uiiitiiportuiit  in  our 

t  ..:    ;•:: :.   r^'    ■  I   ..i.   i^i.  ,.l--..:    ,u     .ui     .*»  I.titt  .     nlii.  ti.   I1>..iikIi  not 

-.^^  jm.   it-  ■£..». .\..«i  ih<-«i»    -r.4mFi>.  ItuI,  41  tii  lh«  Ia«(  Iwi  l■x.lRl|■U■^,  4 

■  ■-■  •■-4  iSi-  ;  "...  *'!  ;j»r.t:«-(i"J    -si  .jiiH--  1..  Tjr .»!  couii'li  jml  l<>-  riir.iii.  >■(   ^ 

.  .,-»--  .t  k^«K^;^  -r...  .n  sri.ri...  1'.  iii.i>    [-r  wii  i  r).jt  .1  »lt    ii^  illcil  .il*<>* 

•  •.-■■  :f  .*.•  .1  •.:.•'  mil.*...:>t  >  .ttT.i,;.'itT<  l^fl  VV-j:  l.ii-  «..<  Af.>'k<'l  .in-l 
AMta.--;  •-.  t   .1'..^  -^i^ti  »  l.>  t^li-«  Mill  »■:•'  ui.  li  1  ti.-  riiinr.iKii  Ih^t  lie 

•  w    -^    1-i.sar    Ut:..it(l      Mi     Ah,  iitli        A    !'-•    'U>1   Uirt    •m-   ..I    ll.r   i»-»t 

.j^i  r  ■»  .rri  •>■..;  1  ;  .T  U  :  t  \\r.,i  :...r  tl..^t  I.-  t.  .:  I  I-- <■.  .ikr  Mt. 
*.B^c.-^         \:.>!».U    tmm.--it:i    X    I   jI 1     M tr:    I.J.    I,.  I     ufi-    iti    Ih-tt 

.,«(■       i*«  «,:tM«l   a.v  >t..  (•-tm.i-.r.i   utniKTii    -i   tl.'-  < .   vriMiiriii   to 

*ja««  :.^...  :>.;  aattr  tt,'.:  t.iii'  a  : :  >  ki-r  "■<:  ol'lt"!  tl  ».ti  tl.r  li|;lit 
^^    .<  te.1  '  luitic  lij  .Aiif   !i-:.'-.  1^1. 1.   »'     ••    til'    utii>   .liii-  ;   [.k'liJtiiiK 

v^m  w^t^m  a^t*  ct    k.  tb«I  «u  <>cTtnAnt  .iir  iii)>ia>tr>l  i  .  Iir  Uldliti  <<:i  titr  one 
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eyes  that  we  cannot  be  bothered  to  remember  his  name.  This 
device  is  often  exploited  in  literature.  In  Turgenev's  '  Smoke  ' 
(p.  255)  the  followit^  passive  occurs :  '"  So  you  still  find  Baden 
entertaining,  M'sieu — Litvinov."  Ratmirov  always  uttered 
Litvinov's  surname  with  hesitation,  every  time,  as  thoi^h  he 
had  forgotten  it,  and  could  not  at  once  recall  it.  In  this  way, 
as  well  as  by  the  lofty  flourish  of  his  hat  in  saluting  him,  he 
meant  to  insult  his  pride.'  The  same  author,  in  his  'Fathers 
and  Children'  (p.  107),  writes:  'The  Governor  invited  Kirsanov 
and  Bazarov  to  his  ball,  and  within  a  few  minutes  invited  them 
a  second  time,  r^ardii^  them  as  brothers,  and  calling  them 
Kisarov.'  Here  the  forgetting  that  he  had  spoken  to  them, 
the  mistake  in  the  names,  and  the  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  youi^  men,  constitute  a  culmination  of 
disparagement.^  Falsification  of  a  name  has  the  same  significa- 
tion as  forgetting  it ;  it  is  only  a  step  towards  complete  amnesia. 
The  word-contamination  in  this  instance  shews  a  striking 
psycholo^cal  intuition  of  the  process  termed  by  Freud  '  identi- 
fication' ;  it  indicated  that  in  the  Governor's  ^es  the  distingu- 
ishing characteristics  of  the  young  men  were  so  little  marked, 
and  the  men  so  unimportant,  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  the  effort  of  differentiating  one  from  the  other. 
Tui^enev  seems  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  mechanism  in 
question.  In  his  'Virgin  Soil'  there  is  an  example  where  it  is 
still  more  frankly  expressed.  A  rather  forlorn  and  unpre- 
possessii^  man  called  Paldin  has  just  brought  some  bad  news 
to  Sipyagin,  a  nobleman.  The  latter  tells  his  wife,  who  asks 
him  how  he  knows;  to  which  he  replies  (in  Paklin's  presence) 
'  Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  .  .  .  what's  his  name  7  Mr.  Konopatin 
brought  this  news,'  A  little  later  he  is  giving  various  orders, 
and  rims  on  thus:  'Eh?  I  fancy  you  spoke,  Mr.  Konopatin. 
I'll  take  you  with  me  to-morrow,  Mr.  Konopatin.  What  do 
you  say  ?  I  don't  hear.  You  mil  take  some  vodka,  I  dare 
say?  Some  vodka  for  Mr.  Konopatin!  Not  You  don't 
drink  it  ?    In  that  case,  Fyodor,  show  the  gentleman  to  the 

green-room.'    '  Good-night,    Mr.    Kono '     Paklin    lost    all 

patience  at  last.  '  Paklin  I'  he  roared;  'my  name  is  Paklin  1' 
'Yes,  yes;  well,  that's  much  the  same.    It's  not  unlike,  you 

*  In  literature  disparagement  19  often  indicated  by  the  foi^ottiDg  ol 
other  matters  besides  names.  Thus,  in  Bernard  Shaw's  '  Ctesar  and  Cleo- 
patra,' Caesar's  indifierence  to  Cleopatra  is  depicted  by  hia  being  vMMd  on 
]«aviBg  Egypt  at  having  iorgotten  something  he  has  to  do.  Finally  be 
recollects  what  it  is — to  say  good-bye  to  Cleopatra. 

_   _.  lyCoogle 
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know.'  When  th^  meet  the  next  morning  Sipyagin  greets  him 
as  follows :  ' "  Mr.  Paklin  1  you  will  come  with  me,  Mr.  Paklin  I 
Pat  Mr.  Paklin's  bag  on  the  box  t  I  am  takii^  Mr.  Paklin  I" 
be  said,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word  Paklin,  and  an  accent 
on  the  letter  a,  as  though  he  would  say,  "  You've  a  name  Uke 
that,  and  presume  to  feel  insulted  when  people  chaise  it  for 
you  I  There  you  are,  then  1  Take  plenty  of  it  I  I'll  give  you 
as  much  as  you  want  t  Mr.  Paklin  I  Paklin  1"  The  unlucky 
name  kept  resounding  on  the  keen  momii^  air.'  One  more 
example  from  hterature,  this  time  from  Meredith's  '  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.'  Mrs.  Mount,  in  talking  to  Richard, 
refers  to  his  friend  Ripton  thus:  ' "  How's  that  Mr.  Ripson, 
Pipson,  Nipson  ? — it's  not  complimentary,  but  I  can't  remember 
names  of  that  sort.  Why  do  you  have  friends  of  that  sort? 
He's  not  a  gentleman." ' 

Sensitiveness  about  the  correct  spellit^  of  one's  name  is 
extremely  frequent;  we  all  know  the  profound  difference  that 
members  of  Scottbh  clans  see  between  'Mc'  and  'Mac,'  and  a 
practical  psychologist  realises  the  importance  of  beii^  sound 
on  the  matter  every  time  he  writes  such  a  name.  I  had  thought 
personally  that  I  was  free  from  sensitiveness  of  this  kind,  until 
a  little  occurrence  some  time  ago  taught  me  the  contrary.  An 
article  of  mine  had  been  published  in  a  German  journal ;  only 
my  surname  was  printed,  with  the  letters  'M.D.'  (which  are 
not  used  professionally  in  Germany)  attached,  as  if  they  were 
the  initials.  The  same  morning  I  had  occasion  to  fill  up  a 
lunacy  certificate,  and  was  surprised  at  the  secretary  laughing 
when  1  handed  it  in;  I  had  signed  it  with  my  Christian  name 
only,  thus  compensating  for  the  omission  in  the  article.  This 
sensitiveness  has  sometimes  deeper  roots  than  mere  personal 
self-esteem ;  Stekel*  has  traced  it  to  infantile  complexes  relating 
to  the  giver  of  the  name — the  father. 

The  followii^;  two  instances  within  my  own  experien'^c  are 
similar  to  those  quoted  from  Turgenev.  The  first  relates  to 
Mr.  Mayo  Robson,  the  eminent  gastro-intestinal  surgeon, 
after  whom  was  named  a  bobbin  he  had  invented  for  the 
operation  of  entero-anastomosis.  Another  surgeon,  almost 
equally  eminent  in  the  same  field  of  work,  and  living  in  the 

'  Stcke),  '  Warum  »ie  den  eigenen  Namea  hassea,'  Zentralbl.  Jir  Psycho- 
mmatyu.  J&hrg.  I.,  Heft  3,  S.  109.  See  also  his  interesting  article,'  Die  Vor- 
pdichtang  de>  Nanwm,'  Z»iischr.  fAr  Psychoth*r.  u.  mtd.  Psychol.,  FelHiiary, 
wii,  Bd-iii.,  S.  no. 
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same  town,  remarked  one  day  in  a  lofty  and  contemptucM 
manner:  'This  patient   had   previously   been  unsuccosfuH 
operated  on  by  a  man  called  Rayo  Bobson,  or  Oayo  Robbin 
or  some  such  name.'     His  motive  was  evident,  and  of  coun 
quite  conscious.     In  the  second  instance  the  mistake  in  tb 
name  was  quite  unconsciously  made  as  the  result  of  a  falsifi 
tion  of  memory,  but  the  significance  was  very  similar.     IP 
was  at  a  university  graduation  ceremony,  where  a  number  of 
visitors  were  present  arrayed  in  multi-coloured  and  imposng 
robes.     Those  so  attired  formed  a  procession  in  double  file. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner,  remarked,  as  Professor  Titchencr 
passed, '  Let  mc  see,  who  is  that  ?     Isn't  it  Kitchener  ?'     Many 
would  be  inclined  to.  see  no  significance  in  the  mistake,  although 
my  friend  knew  the  names  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  Professor 
Titchener  fairly   well.     I    have,  however,   to  add    these   two 
additional  facts:  A  few  minutes  before,  while  talking!  about 
experimental  psychologists  in  general,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  make  the  scurrilous  remark  that  in  his  opinion  they  should 
be  called  the  pantry-cooks  of  psychology,  on  account  of  their 
menial  field  of  work;  the  passage  from  'cook'  to  'kitchen'  is 
obvious.    Secondly,  he  had  also  commented  on  the  martial 
appearance  of  this  dazzling  procession,  and  I  can  readily  imagine 
his  being  especially  struck  by  Professor  Titcheoers  soldieriy 
bearing.     It  is  difi^cult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  these  tvro_ 
trends  of  thought,  present  in  his  mind  so  recently,  played  thdd^ 
part  in  the  falsification  of  the  name,  which  thus  betrayed  I  ~ 
private  opinion  of  the  field  of  work  in  which  Professor  Tilchei 
is  so  eminent. 

Many  people  have  a  strikingly  bad  memory  for  names,  evfl 
when  their  memory  is  otherwise  good.  'ITiis  is  genei 
explained  by  saying  thnt  proper  names  are  among  the  late! 
acquired  knowledge,  so  that  our  memory  of  thein  is  especially 
fragt'e:  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  dissolution,  thei 
memories  are  among  the  first  to  be  lost,  a  process  that  cotuti- 
tutes  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  approaching 
senility.  This  explanation  is  difficult  to  harmonise  with  two 
facts — first,  that  in  many  cases  the  memory  is  ¥feak  in  thM 

■  I  trait  that  Mr.  Robaon  kad  PruloMor  Tilcboaer  will  pudon  ny  wctl- 
Adng  tbt  panonti  privicy  of  tbtdr  auam  in  the  csum  oI  ■dmos-  I  liav* 
pafpoaily  Mttctcd.  fram  a  Urge  number  »(  tiinUv  inttuoMk  two  ia  nUcli 
tha  oontrast  between  ■  ran  iadivldiul  dMpMaetaMnt  aad  aa  i 
onWwnl  fwpwt  b  ipcoially  striUag. 
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.  when  it  is  notably  good  in  regard  to  other  more 
coaq>lex,  and  later  acquired  matters,  such  as  scientific  formulae 
and  so  on;  and,  secondly,  that  the  characteristic  in  question  is 
Diudi  more  pronounced  with  some  people  than  with  others,  and 
even  when  they  are  young.  When  tt^e  opportunity  of  making 
a  psycho-analysis  with  some  one  of  this  type  presents  itself, 
two  other  matters  are  brought  to  light  with  considerable 
constancy — namely,  that  for  various  reasons  the  person's  own 
name  has  acquired  an  unusual  psychical  significance,  so  that 
it  becomes  invested  with  the  feeling-tone  of  the  whole  persona- 
lit>',  and  that  there  is  a  stroi^  ego-complex  present.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  general  inability  to  bear  other  people's 
names  in  mind  is  an  expression  of  an  excessively  high  estimation 
of  the-  importance  of  one's  own  name  and  of  oneself  in  general, 
»ith  a  COTTCsponding  indifference  to,  or  depreciation  of,  other 
people.  In  my  experience  I  have  most  often  found  this  charac- 
teristic with  people  havii^  either  an  extremely  common  or  an 
extremely  rare  name,  both  contii^encies  leading  to  undue 
sensitiveness  in  the  matter,  but  I  cannot  put  this  forward  as 
being  a  general  rule.  It  further  seems  to  me  probable  that 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  retaining  names  that  is  such  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  advancing  years  may,  in  part  at 
least,  be  attributed  to  the  g^owii^  self-esteem  brought  by 
success  and  by  cessation  from  the  turmoils  and  conflicts  of 
youth. 

Falsification  of  memory,  as  was  indicated  above,  is  closely 
related  to  forgetting,  and  is  influenced  by  the  same  motive. 
A  common  instance  is  the  mistakes  made  with  regard  to  the 
day  of  the  week.  Some  one  who  is  eagerly  anticipating  an 
event  at  the  end  of  the  week  is  very  apt  to  think  it  is  Wednesday 
when  it  is  only  Tuesday,  and  so  on;  their  impatience  at  the 
slowness  with  which  the  week  is  passing  manifests  itself  as  an 
error — in  the  desired  direction — as  to  the  present  date. 

Not  only  unconscious  falsification  of  memory,  but  also 
deliberate  or  half-deliberate  falsification — i.e.,  lying — may  be 
dictated  by  similar  influences.  Many  cases  of  purposeless 
and  apparently  unintelligible  Ijing  in  particular  are  often  of 
this  nature;  Riklin  has  recently  published  a  full  analysis  of 
one  of  this  kind.* 

Other  mental  operations,  besides  recollecting,  may  be  falsi- 
fied in  the  same  way,  a  process  designated  by  Freud  as  an 
*  Riklia,  '  Eioe  LDge,'  ZtiUraibl.  fir  Psyckoanalyst.  Jabig.  I.,  S.  193. 
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Irrtutn.  Several  examples  related  elsewhere  in  this  papw' 
might  be  classified  in  this  group,  so  that  one  here  will  suffice 
I  was  buying  some  flowers,  and  put  two  dollars,  the  exact 
price  of  them,  on  the  counter.  While  they  were  being  r"? 
ready,  I  changed  my  mind  about  one  bunch,  and  told  th' 
woman  serving  me  to  leave  it  out ;  it  should  be  said  that  sh 
was  the  own^r  of  the  shop.  On  taking  the  money  a  few 
moments  later,  she  said:  'That  bunch  cost  forty  cents,  so  that 
will  make  two  dollars  forty.'  Her  wish  that  I  were  making 
the  order  larger  instead  of  smaller  was  probably  concerned  in 
the  mistake. 

A  few  concluding  remarks  may  be  added  on  this  mechani-i  . 
of  forgetting.  The  main  points  may  be  summarised  in  tlv 
statements  that  forgetting  is  often  determined  by  u  painfui 
mental  process  {UnlusI)  of  which  the  subject  is  unawar<', 
either  at  the  time  only  or  permanently;  that  this  inhibitiiui; 
mental  process  may  be  a  counter-will  to  recollecting  the  matter 
in  question,  or  may  be  associated  with  this  in  a  more  complex 
way;  and  that  a  false  memory  presenting  itself  in  the  place  of 
the  true  is  a  symbolic  substitute  of  this,  standing  in  associative 
connection  with  it.  Two  general  considerations  indicate  that 
acts  of  forgetting  of  the  type  illustrated  above,  are  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  accidental  or  due  to  chance.  First  is 
the  fact  that  the  same  one  tends  to  be  repeated.  If  we  forg*'* 
to  carry  out  a  given  intention,  or  are  unable  to  recall  a  giv<':. 
name,  the  failure  is  apt  to  recur,  thus  suggesting  that  it  has  . 
specific  cause.  Secondly,  is  the  fact  that  in  at  least  two  sphero 
of  life  it  is  universally  recognised  that  remembering  is  under 
control  of  the  will,  so  that  a  failure  to  remember  is  rqiianied  as 
s>-non>'mous  with  a  not  wanting  to  remember.  Freud*  writes: 
'Frauendienst  wie  MilitSrdienst  erhcben  den  Anspruch,  dsss 
alles  zu  ihneu  Gehdrige  dem  Vergessen  entrOckt  aein  mOMC, 
und  erwecken  so  die  Meinung,  Vergessen  set  zulftsng  b«i  un< 
wichtigen  Dingen,  wfihrcnd  cs  bei  wichtigen  Dingen  ein 
Anzeichen  davon  sei,  dass  man  ue  wie  unwichtige  behandelo 
wolle,  ihneu  also  die  Wichtigkeit  absprcche.'  ["Both  the 
service  of  ladies  and  militar>'  9er\'ice  exact  that  nothing  rdating 
to  them  must  be  subject  to  forgetting,  suggesting  thus  that 
forgetting  is  permissible  with  unimportant  matters,  white  "  ~ 
occurrence  in  regard  to  important  ones  is  an  indication 
they  are  being  treated  like  unimportant  ones — i^.,  that 
'  Fread,  of.  cit.,  S.  83, 
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importance  is  being  discounted.*]  A  soldier  who  foi^ets  to 
perform  a  given  duty  b  punished  regardless  of  the  excuse. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  forget,  and  whether  his  not  wanting  to 
perfrnm  the  duty  is  openly  expressed,  or  indirectly,  as  by  his 
for|;etting,  is  conudered  by  hb  officer  as  comparatively  irrele- 
vant. The  standard  set  by  women  is  equally  severe;  a  lover 
who  forgets  his  lady's  wishes  is  treated  as  though  he  openly 
declared  them  unimportant  to  him. 


III.  'Lapsus  Lingu-e.' 

The  everyday  occurrence  of  the  defect  in  psychophysical 
functioning  popularly  known  as  a  slip  of  the  tongue  has  not 
rec^ved  much  attention  from  psychologists.  The  attempts 
made,  by  Merii^er  and  Mayer  and  others,  to  explain  on  phonetic 
grounds  the  particular  mistake  made  have  signally  failed,  for 
m  the  one  hand  many  cases  are  to  be  observed  where  no 
phwietic  fiactors  are  in  operation,  and  on  the  other  hand  careful 
study  shews  that  such  factors  are  at  the  most  accessory  or 
adjuvant  in  nature,  and  are  never  the  essential  cause. 

Acoirding  to  Freud,  the  word  said  in  mistake  is  a  manifesta- 
tion  of  a  second  suppressed  thoi^ht,  and  thus  arises  outside 
the  train  of  thought  that  the  speaker  is  intending  to  express. 
It  may  be  a  word  or  phrase  entirely  foreign  to  this  train  of 
thou^t,  being  taken  in  its  entirety  from  the  outlying  thought, 
or  it  may  be  a  compromise  formation,  in  which  both  come  to 
expression.  In  the  latter  case  the  false  word  may  be  a  neolo- 
gism ;  a  common  example  of  this  is  where  a  speaker,  intending 
to  use  the  word  'aggravating,'  says,  'How  very  aggravokii^  I' 
the  word  'provoking'  having  intruded  itself;  many  malapropisms 
are  formed  in  this  way,  being  the  result  of  uncertainty  as  to 
which  is  the  more  appropriate  word. 

The  secondary  thot^ht  that  thus  obtrudes  itself  on  the 
intended  speech  may,  like  the  motives  of  repressive  forgetting, 
be  of  two  kinds:  (i)  A  general  counter-impulse  {GegenwilUn) 
directed  immediately  against  the  speech,  or  (2)  another  thought 
accidentally  aroused  by  it.  In  the  latter  case  it  can  represent 
either  a  continuation  of  a  theme  previously  in  the  speaker's 
mind,  or  a  thought  aroused,  through  a  superficial  association, 
by  the  theme  that  is  intended  to  be  spoken;  even  when  it 
represents  a  continuation  of  a  previous  theme  it  will  generally, 
if  not  always,  be  found  that  there  is  some  association  between 
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this  and  the  theme  of  the  speech.  It  will  readily  be  understood 
that  in  many  cases  the  disturbing  thought  is  not  evident,  but 
can  be  revealed  only  by  investigation,  sometimes  a  searching 
psycho-analysis  beii^  necessary. 

Cases  where  the  disturbing  thought  is  a  direct  countw- 
impulse  are  usually  easy  to  interpret.  One  instance  will  suffice. 
A  President  of  the  Austrian  Reichstag  once  finished  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  declaring  the  session  closed,  instead  of 
opened  ;  as  the  particular  session  promised  nothing  but  fruitless 
wrai^les,  one  can  sympathise  with  his  wish  that  it  were  already 
at  an  end. 

Some  cases  where  the  disturbing  thought  is  nearly  related 
to  the  intended  theme  are  equally  simple.  A  French  governess 
engaged  on  afternoon  work  in  Dr.  Stekel's  family^  asked  his 
wife  that  she  might  retain  her  testimonials,  sayir^ : '  Je  cherche 
encore  pour  les  aprfes-midis,  pardon,  pour  les  avant-midis.' 
The  slip  betrayed  her  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  after- 
noon engagement  and  her  intention  to  look  for  another  situa- 
tion for  the  afternoons  as  well  as  the  momli^,  an  intention 
she  proceeded  to  carry  out. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  driving  his  motor-car  slowly  and 
cautiously  one  day,  when  a  cyclist,  who  was  riding  with  his 
head  down,  furiously,  and  on  the  wroi^  side  of  the  street,  ran 
into  him  and  damaged  the  bicycle.  He  sent  in  a  bill  for 
$50.00,  and,  as  my  friend  refused  to  pay,  he  sued  him  in 
Court.  When  I  inquired  as  to  the  result  of  the  action,  my 
friend  said,  'The  judge  reprimanded  the  prisoner  for  careless 
ridii^.'  I  corrected  him,  'You  mean  the  plaintiff,  not  the 
prisoner.'  'Well,'  he  replied,  'I  think  the  fellow  should  have 
been  arrested  for  furious  ridii^.' 

A  lady,  when  speaking  of  Bernard  Shaw's  works,  said  to  me, 
'I  think  very  highly  of  all  my  writings,'  instead  of  '  all  his 
writings.'    She  was  an  amateur  writer  of  short  stories. 

An  unmarried  man,  a  patient,  remarked,  'My  father  was 
devoted  to  my  wife.'  He  meant  to  say  either  'his  wife'  or 
'my  mother.'  This  is  a  typical  instance  of  a  lapsus  that  wou'd 
pass  as  being  entirely  accidental  and  devoid  of  significance. 
I  must  add,  however,  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  patient's 
neurosis  was  an  unconscious  incestuous  attachment  to  his 
mother,  so  that  his  unsuppressed  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
the  remark  would  run  in  full,  'My  attitude  towards  my  a3,other 
i  Related  by  Freud,  op.  eil.,  S.  48. 
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•z"  sam*-  as  that  of  my  father. '  No  iiltrration  is  too  slight 
.  -J."  a  :n<-.(ninK.  Ill*-  iiisianrr'  nitrrati'']  abovp,  in  which 
V  r.rst  L-'if-r  'Htly  nf  Tltrhrn'-r'"  iiaim-  was  n-placed  by  a  'K/' 
ri  'jc-  •.,  til'-  *u(ijrrl  of  hfisui  lingiur  r-tgually  as  ruurli  as  tn 
: .-  ■  r  {'.rv'-ttmi:. 

"*-^  r.  ^clt-twtrayaU  a--  timse  just  n-latt-it  sumt-tinu's  afford 
.  . .'  >  i:i->'ti:!it  iiitu  rtiararti-r  ami  inotivt-  i  was  [>rfs<Mit  at 
:-.t'T:i.iti.in.tl  Omitrcss  of  N*'uroli»Ky  in  Ainslrniani,  when 
•■'  r-'-loAiiit;  <  iih'iu"  rpisoflt-  orcurn-d :  'Ilicrf  was  a  hfatci) 
•  -*'»•  I.  r-Kardiii^  Frtud's  tln-ory  of  hysteria.  Om-  nf  thr 
.-•  ■i^.iri.*  >>|i|tuii('iit>.  «ho  i-  iioicd  as  liavii)^  worktf)  long 
.:  Trui:,<s.ly  MH  tli>'  sul,j.«  t  i»f  hysteria,  was  K''i"'K'»R'y 
:-  .'.'.int:  ttf  v.»Iu«'  of  tilt  rarluT  work  of  Hn-iifr  and  Freud 
t->.'  •  ■•ii<  lusi<>ni  of  whom  he  had  hiins'-li  rontirined  the  truth 
•  *»  ..  [.r*-k<l'-  to  a  vch'-incnt  di-nuiK  iation  of  thf  'dandtrous' 
■:. :  r^  ;•  -  ..;  Kr-  u-l  -  luttr  wi)rk  lUirinK  his  spc'Th  hf  twit-e 
.  •  llr-uT  ..I..1  t,h  hahrn  bckaniitlirh  narhgf'wifsf-n,'  ("As 
■  -  ■  ..  k:."*:i  lir-'-.'-r  and  /  have  demonstrated'], thus  replariuK 
-'  .■:  »  :..(:;;•    ly  hi*  own,  and  r'vealinK  hi>  envy  of  Freud's 
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to  the  valuable  library  of  mythological  books  that  I  ] 
myself.    Then  I  remembered  that  what  had  especially  struck 
me  in  reading  about  the  recent  fire  was  the  fact  that  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  had  been  destroyed  in  it,  and  that  this  had    ; 
made  me  enter  a  note  not  to  forget  to  renew  my  fire  insurance,  : 
which  had  recently  lapsed,  before  leavii^  in  the  coming  week 
for  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  meaning  of  my  lapsus  is  banning  to  emei^.  A 
library  fire  at  Bangor  was  too  near  home  for  my  peace  of  mind, 
and  my  unconscious  had  consolingly  rel^ated  it  to  some 
other  spot.  The  next  problem  is  to  discover  the  motive  for 
the  replacement  of  Bangor  by  Halifax,  a  process  that  was 
greatly  'over-determined.'  Maine  is,  from  its  geographical 
position,  closely  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  only  on  the  preceding  day  a  Cana- 
dian had  been  demonstrating  to  me  on  a  map,  for  the  nth 
time,  how  Maine  should  rightfully  have  formed  part  of  these 
Provinces.  Still,  that  does  not  explain  why  I  selected  Halifax 
rather  than  St.  John,  the  other  town  I  know  the  name  of  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  One  reason,  doubtless,  was  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  I  was  treating  a  patient  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  who  had  recently  been  telling  me  that  the  houses  there 
were  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  therefore  were  exposed  to  the 
dai^er  of  fire.  The  name  Halifax,  however,  is  more  famiUar 
to  me  as  an  English  euphemism  for  Hell,  as  in  the  expression, 
'  Go  to  Hal-ifax.'  This  called  up  the  memory  of  half-foi^otten 
childhood  fears,  for,  like  most  Welsh  children,  I  was  carefully 
nurtured  with  a  proper  dread  of  what  was  called  'the  burning 
fire';  as  I  grew  up  I  was  cheered  to  learn  the  groundlessness 
of  this  particular  dread.  My  slip  of  the  toi^;ue,  therefore, 
regbtered  my  desire  that  any  library  fire  should  be  in  some 
other  place  than  in  my  home,  and  if  possible  in  a  non-existent 
locality. 

An  example  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  is 
peculiar  in  that  the  slip  of  the  toi^ue  represented  a  resolution 
in  opposition  to  the  conscious  intention.  A  man,  who  on 
account  of  homosexual  practices  was  in  constant  fear  of  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  law,  invited  two  lady  friends  to  spend  an 
evening  at  the  theatre.  They  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  play 
called  'Alias  Jimmy  Valentine,'  which  dealt  lai^ely  with 
convicts  and  prisons.  He  was  far  from  comfortable  at  the 
idea  of  spending  an  evenii^  with  such  thoi^hts,  but  caald  not 
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wefl  avwd  it.  On  gettti^  into  the  cab  to  drive  to  the  theatre, 
howevier,  he  accidentally  gave  the  driver  the  name  of  another 
tbemtre,  and  did  not  notice  the  mistake  until  they  arrived 
tfaox,  when  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  At  this  theatre  the 
pl^  was  about  the  cleverness  with  which  a  daughter  out- 
iritted  her  selfish  old  father.  It  was  not  without  significance 
that  the  subject's  attitude  towards  his  own  father  was  one  of 
proDOUDced  hostility,  so  that  his  slip  of  the  tongue  had  the 
effect  of  exchanging  an  evening  with  a  painful  topic  for  one 
with  a  topic  that  he  greatly  enjoyed. 

Several  non-scientific  writers  before  Freud  had  noted  the 
payefaological  significance  of  accidental  sUps  of  the  tongue. 
Freud  ^  quotes  examples  of  this  from,  for  instance,  Brantdme 
and  Wallenstein.  Shakspere  himself  furnishes  a  beautiful  one 
in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  (Act  III.,  Scene  ii.).  It  occurs 
in  the  scene  where  Portia  is  expressing  her  anxiety  test  the 
favoured  suitor  should  fare  as  badly  as  the  distasteful  ones  in 
the  hazard  set  for  them  by  her  father.  She  wants  to  tell 
Bassanio  that  in  the  event  of  his  failure  she  would  nevertheless 
bdong  to  him,  but  is  prevented  from  doii^  so  by  her  promise 
to  her  father.    In  this  mental  discord  she  speaks: 

'  There  is  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love), 
t  would  not  lose  you;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be;  so  may  you  miss  me; 
But  if  you  do,  yon'U  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  beMi  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlooked  me,  and  divided  me: 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours — 
Mine  own.  I  would  say:  but  if  mine,  then  yours, — 
And  so  all  yours.' 

Rank*  comments  on  this  passage:  'Gerade  das,  was  sie 
ihm  also  bloss  leise  andeuten  mochtc,  wcil  sie  es  eigenthch 
ihm  iiberhaupt  verschweigen  sollte,  dass  sie  namlich  schon 
vor  der  Wahl  gant  die  seine  sei  und  ihn  Hebe,  das  lasst  der 
Dichter  mit  bewundemswertem  psychologischen  FeingefUht 
in  dem  Versprechen  Mch  offen  durchdrai^en  und  weiss  durch 

*  Frend,  op.  cil..  S,  50.  58. 

*  Otto  Rank.  ZenlraM.  /*r  PsycMoanaJyse.  Jahrg.  I.,  Heft  3,  S.  no. 
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diesen  Kunstgriff  die  uDertrSgliche  Ungewissheit  des  Lie- 
benden  sowie  die  gleichgestimmte  Spannui^  des  Zuhdrers 
Uber  den  Au^ang  der  Wahl  zu  beruh^en.'  ["Just  that  which 
she  would  hke  to  hint  to  him  gently,  because  really  she  should 
not  speak  of  it — namely,  that  even  before  the  choice  she  loves 
him  and  is  wholly  his — the  poet  with  wonderful  psychological 
delicacy  allows  to  leak  through  in  tTie  lapsus  tittgua,  and 
manages  by  this  device  to  allay  the  intolerable  uncert^nty  of 
the  lover  as  well  as  the  like  tension  of  the  hearer.*] 

Oneofourgreatest  novelists,  Geoi^e  Meredith,  in  his  master- 
piece, 'The  Egoist,'  shews  an  even  finer  understandii^  of  the 
mechanism.  The  plot  of  the  novel  is,  shortly,  as  follows: 
Sir  Willoughby  Patteme,  an  aristocrat  greatly  admired  by  his 
circle,  becomes  engaged  to  a  Miss  Constantia  Durham.  She 
discovers  in  him  an  intense  egoism,  which  he  skilfully  conceals 
from  the  world,  and  to  escape  the  marriage  she  elopes  with 
a  Captain  Oxford .  Some  years  later  Patteme  becomes  engf^d 
to  a  Miss  Clara  Middleton,  and  most  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  detailed  description^  of  the  conflict  that  arises  in  her 
mind  on  also  discovering  his  egoism.  External  drcunastances, 
and  her  conception  of  honour,  hold  her  to  her  pledge,  while  he 
becomes  more  and  more  distasteful  in  her  eyes.  She  partly 
confides  in  his  cousin  and  secretary,  Vernon  Whitford,  the 
man  whom  she  ultimately  marries,  but,  from  a  mixture  of 
motives,  he  stands  aloof. 

In  a  soliloquy  Clara  speaks  as  follows:  '"If  some  noble 
gentleman  could  see  me  as  I  am  and  not  disdain  to  aid  me  1 
Oht  to  be  caught  out  of  this  prison  of  thorns  and  brambles. 
I  cannot  tear  my  own  way  out.  I  am  a  coward.  A  beckon- 
ing of  a  filler  would  change  me,  I  believe.  I  could  fly  bleed- 
ing and  through  hootings  to  a  comrade.  .  .  .  Constantia  met 
a  soldier.  Perhaps*she  prayed  and  her  prayer  was  answered. 
She  did  ill.  But,  oh,  how  I  love  her  for  it  I  His  name  was 
Harry  Oxford.  .  .  .  She  did  not  waver,  she  cut  the  links,  she 
signed  herself  over.  Oh,  brave  girl,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ? 
But  I  have  no  Harry  Whitford;  I  am  alone"  .  .  .  the  sudden 
consciousness  that  she  had  put  another  name  for  Oxford, 
struck  her  a  buffet,  drowning  her  in  crimson.' 

The  fact  that  both  men's  names  end  in  '  ford '  evidently 
renders  the  confoundii^  of  them  more  easy,  and  would  by 
many  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  cause  for  this,  but  the  real 
underlying  motive  for  it  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  author. 

_   _..  I,  Google 
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In  another  pass^e  the  same  lapsus  occurs,  and  is  followed  by 
tbe  hesitation  and  change  of  subject  that  one  is  familiar  with 
in  psycho-analysis  when  a  half-conscious  complex  is  touched. 
Sir  WUlougbby  patronisingly  says  of  Whitford: '  "False  alarm. 
The  resolution  to  do  anything  unaccustomed  is  quite  beyond 
poM*  old  Vernon."'  Clara  repUes:  '"But  if  Mr.  Oxford — Whit- 
fiord  .  .  .  your  swans,  comii^  sailing  up  the  lake,  how  beauti- 
ful they  look  when  they  are  ind^nant  I  ^  I  was  going  to  ask 
you,  surely  men  witnessing  a  marked  admiration  for  someone 
else  will  naturally  be  discouraged  ?"  Sir  Willoughby  stiffened 
with  sudden  enlightenment.' 

In  still  another  passage,  Clara  by  another  lapsus  betrays  her 
secret  wish  that  she  was  on  a  more  intimate  footing  with 
Vemoo  Whitford.  Speaking  to  a  boy  friend,  she  says: '  "Tell 
Mr.  Vernon— tell  Mr.  Whitford."  ' 

In  relation  to  these  two  literary  passages  I  made  a  personal 
slip  of  the  tongue  that  illustrates  the  probity  of  the  uncon- 
scious mind  as  contrasted  with  the  duplicity  of  the  conscious 
one.  Expounding  the  subject  of  lapsus  linguee  to  some  one,  I 
said  that  I  had  come  across  two  interestii^  literary  examples — 
in  Meredith's  'Egoist,'  and  Shakspere's  'Love's  Labour's  Lost'; 
when  detailing  the  second  I  noticed  that  I  had  named  the 
wroi^  play.  Analysis  of  the  mistake  brought  the  following 
memories.  On  the  preceding  day,  while  talkii^  of  the  sources 
of  Shakspere's  plots,  I  had  made  the  remark  that  the  only 
one  he  had  not  taken  from  previous  authors  was  that  con- 
tained in  'Love's  Labour's  Lost.'  Some  six  months  before, 
IVofessor  Freud  had  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from  Dr.  Otto 
Rank  that  there  was  in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  an  example 
of  lapsus  lingua  he  attributed  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  a 
suppressed  thought,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  where  it  occurred. 
On  looking  back  I  reaUse  that  I  felt  just  a  touch  of  pique, 
though  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  at  not 
having  obser\'ed  it  myself,  and  I  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
F'-rcad  the  play,  when,  of  course,  I  came  across  the  example. 
The  one  in  the  'Egoist'  I  had  really  observed  myself.  My 
statement  that  I  had  discovered  the  two  examples  in  question 
was  therefore  only  three-fourths  true.     The  fact,  which  1  had 

'  The  nature  o(  the  change  of  the  subject  here  accurately  betrays  the 
conimt  of  the  underlying  affect,  indignation  at  Piitteme'H  disparaKement 
ol  Mliitford,  juat  as  a  mediate  association  reaction  indicates  the  nature  o( 
the  complex  stimulated. 
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suppressed,!  that  Dr.  Rank  deserved  some  credit,  tealo 
through  to  external  expression  in  my  error  of  naming  the 
%%Tong  play,  substituting  Shakspere's  only  original  one.  An 
interesting  feature  uf  the  example  is  the  fact  that  a  few  minutei 
before  I  had  been  relating  how  a  man  not  over-scnipuloui 
in  the  matter  of  priority  had  betrayed  his  dishonesty  in  a 
treacherous  slip  of  the  tongue.  No  doubt  deeper  factont  than 
interest  in  mere  scientific  priority  were  also  operative  in  my 
own  case,  such  as  rivalry  and  an  'English'  complex,  both  of 
which  are  matters  that  play  a  quite  subordinate  part  in  ni|ta 
conscious  mental  life.  ^| 


IV.  'Lapsus  Caijvhi.' 

The  introductory  remarks  made  on  th«  subject  of  sHps  of 
the  tongue  apply  almost  literally  to  slips  of  the  pen.  One 
principal  dilTcrence  is  that  the  delay  interposed  by  the  mechani- 
cal acts  of  writing  enables  disturbances  of  co-ordination  to 
occur  with  especial  readiness,  as  can  be  illustrated  by  a  glance 
over  any  author's  manuscript.  The  necessity  for  numenxu 
corrections  indicates  that,  whether  owing  to  the  intricacy  of 
the  subject-matter  or  to  a  lack  of  clearness  in  the  author's 
mind,  a  harmonious  flow  is  far  from  being  attained.  General 
perplexities   mirror  themselves  in   halfMronscious   hesitatioas, 

to  the  choice  of  individual  words.  Thus,  a  correspondent, 
who  couldn't  decide  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  a  given  proposal, 
wrote  to  me  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  'umpractide,'  evidently 
a  contamination  of 'impracticable'  and  'unpractical.' 

A  field  of  frequent  errors  is  that  of  dates.  Many  people 
continue  to  write  the  date  of  the  previous  year  throughout  m 
great  part  of  January.  Some  recent  figures  were  given  in 
the  Press  in  which  it  was  stated  that  in  the  first  week  of  the 
New  Year  one  in  every  forty  cheques  was  dated  the  previous 
year;  in  a  fortnight's  time  the  average  sank  to  one  in  sixty. 
Not  all  such  mistakes  are  due  to  the  fixation  of  habit,  as  is  rendUy 
assumed;  sometimes  thcj'  signify  a  dianclination  to  accept  the 
fact  that  yet  another  bygone  year  has  brought  them  nearer 
to  old  age,  a  reflection  that  is  apt  to  be  prevalent  at  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Regrets  that  such  and  such  a  date  is  already 
past,  or  impatience  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived,  are  common 

'  Natvraajr  1  exaued  this  to  inr>cll  on  ib«  gnmni  that  padurtk  a 
Is  wiCMQcd  lor  ia  coovsMtioo,  but  th«  fkctx  r 
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modves  of  such  unconscious  mistakes.  A  student  dated  a 
tetter  to  me  April  11,  i9ii,insteadof  Aprilzz.  An  examination 
was  due  in  the  first  week  of  May  for  which  he  was  very  unpre- 
pared, and  I  attributed  his  slip  to  the  wish  that  there  was  twice 
as  much  time  ahead  of  him  in  which  to  get  ready.  That  the 
date  he  actually  wrote  was  the  nth  was  no  doubt  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  these  integers  at  the  end  of  191 1,  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  even  in  this  connection  that  his  mistake  consisted 
in  writing  them  earlier  than  he  should — i  e.,  in  putting  the  date 
cariier.  As  with  the  phonetic  factors  enterii^  into  slips  of 
the  tongue,  the  fact  that  the  part  wrongly  written  occurs  else* 
where  in  the  same  line  only  predbposes  to  the  mistake.  Such 
burtors  do  not  cause  the  mistake ;  they  only  make  it  easier  to 
assume  that  particular  form. 

A  lady  once  told  me  that  an  old  friend  in  writing  to  her 
had  closed  the  letter  Mrith  the  curious  sentence,  'I  hope  you 
■re  well  and  unhappy.'  He  had  formerly  entertained  hopes 
of  marrying  her  himself,  and  the  slip  of  the  pen  was  evidently 
determined  by  his  dislike  at  the  thought  of  her  beii%  happy 
with  some  one  else.    She  had  recently  married. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  suggestion  I  formulated  as  one 
of  the  conclu»ons  the  sentence:  'Su^estion  plays  the  principal 
part  in  all  psychotherapeutic  methods  except  the  psycho- 
anal)tic  one.'  In  abstractii^  the  article  for  a  neurological 
journal,  a  reviewer,  who  stroi^ly  disagrees  with  the  theses 
I  maintained,  allowed  himself  to  quote  this  as  follows,  'La 
su^estioQ  joue  le  rdle  principal  dans  toutes  les  m^thodes 
ps>'cho-analytiques,'  thus  completely  reversing  my  meaning. 

In  the  1887  edition  of  Baedeker's  'London'  I  happened  to 
notice  the  following  curious  slip.  The  full  passage  may  be 
quoted:  'Die  Sonntagsfeier  ist  in  Ei^Iand  bekanntlich  streng; 
alle  Geschfifte,  Lflden,  SehenswUrdigkeiten  und  die  City 
Restaurants  sind  den  ganzen  Tag,  andere  Speisehfiuser  nur 
von  I  bis  3  und  von  6  bis  11  Uhr  geoffnet.  Viele  GeschSfte 
schUessen  schon  Samstag  Mittag.  Man  gcht  daher  Sonntags 
am  besten  aufs  Land.'  fAs  is  well  known,  the  Sabbath  in 
England  is  kept  very  strictly;  all  the  offices,  shops,  sights, 
and  city  restaurants  are  open  the  whole  day,  and  other  eatii^;- 
houses  only  frem  i  to  3  and  6  to  11.  Many  places  of  business 
close  already  at  noon  on  Saturday.  It  is  thus  better  to  spend 
Sunday  in  the  country.*]  The  last  sentence  Shews  that  the 
writer,  like  most  foreign  viutws,  had  suffered  much  discomfort 
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from  the  London  Sabbath,  and  in  the  mistake  of  writii^ 
'open,'  instead  of  'closed,'  it  is  plain  that  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought 

For  the  following  example  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill. 
A  patient  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  sufferings,  which 
he  tried  to  attribute  to  worry  about  his  financial  affairs  induced 

by  a  cotton  crisis:  'My  trouble  is  all  due  to  that  d d  frigid 

wave;^  there  isn't  even  any  seed.'  What  he  really  wrote, 
however,  was  not  'wave,'  but  'wife.'  In  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
he  cherished  half-avowed  reproaches  against  his  wife  on  account 
of  her  sexual  aniesthesia  and  childlessness,  and  he  dimly 
realised,  with  right,  that  his  life  of  enforced  abstinence  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the  genesis  of  his  s3anptoms. 

As  with  slips  of  the  toi^ue,  no  mistake  is  too  slight  to  be 
significant.  The  followii^  four  are  instances,  selected  from 
a  considerable  number  of  similar  ones,  in  which  it  consisted 
only  in  the  replacement  of  one  letter  by  another: 

A  correspondent  of  mine  had  published  a  scientific  paper 
on  a  sexual  subject,  and  was  writing  to  me  about  a  virulent 
criticism  of  it  that  had  appeared;  the  critic  had  used  such 
passionately  denunciatory  lai^uE^e  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
the  topic  of  the  paper  had  aroused  some  strong  personal  complex. 
My  correspondent's  first  sentence  was,  '  Have  you  seen  X's 
satyrical  criticism  of  my  paper?'  plainly  indicating  by  his 
unconscious  substitution  of  'y'  for  'i'  his  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  the  criticism. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  was  writing  to  an  old  friend,  whom  I 
had  always  called  by  his  surname.  On  account  of  family  ties 
it  became  more  appropriate  to  address  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  and,  after  a  momentary  embarrassment  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  pen  and  began,  '  Dear  Fred.' 
To  my  amazement,  however,  I  saw  that  I  had  slipped  in  a  'u' 
before  the  final  letter  of  the  name.  This  may  seem  a  very 
trivial  mistake,  due  simply  to  the  similarity  of  the  two  words, 
but  a  psycho-analytic  conscience  tends  to  be  more  unsparing 
in  the  criticism  of  its  owner,  as  it  is  more  sparii^  in  that  of 
others.  Two  memories  at  once  rushed  to  my  mind.  One  was 
of  a  dream  I  had  had  two  years  before,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
debating  with  myself  whether  it  would  be  politic  openly  to 
defend  the  Freudian  principles,  the  truth  of  which  my  experi- 
ence had  made  me  accept.  In  the  dream  I  was  in  a  swiftly 
>  Meaniiig  in  the  money-market. 
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moving  motor-omnibus,  the  driver  of  which  was  a  'composite 
figure'/  bearing  mostly  the  lineaments  of  my  friend  in  question. 
An  angry  crowd  surrounded  us,  and  threatened  the  driver  for 
'going  so  fast.'  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  decide  whether 
to  stand  aloof  or  to  side  with  the  driver,  and  I  did  the  latter. 
I  need  not  give  the  other  details  of  the  dream,  but  the  analysis 
shewed  it  to  be  a  presentation  of  my  waking  dilemma,  the 
driver  being  a  replacement-figure  for  Professor  Freud.  I  had 
recently  been  taken  for  a  long  motor  ride  by  my  friend,  who, 
by  the  way,  has  a  German  surname,  and,  though  at  first  I  had 
qualms  as  to  the  recklessness  of  his  driving,  I  soon  perceived, 
to  my  relief,  that  this  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was 
really  an  exceedingly  skilful  and  reliable  driver.  Before  the 
incident  of  the  lapsus  calami,  therefore,  he  had  long  been  un- 
consciously associated  in  my  mind  with  Professor  Freud.  The 
second  memory  was  of  a  letter  I  had  recently  written  to  a 
Canadian  professor  of  a  subject  allied  to  my  own.  On  comii^ 
to  Canada,  I  had  felt  very  awkward  and  constrained  at  the 
American  custom  of  formally  prefacing  a  man's  title  to  his  name 
when  addressing  him,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  got 
accustomed  to  being  spoken  to  by  both  younger  and  older 
colleagues  as  Dr.  Jones  or  as  Doctor.  It  embarrassed  me  to 
have  to  speak  to  even  fairly  intimate  friends  in  this  way,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  I  frankly  told  him, 
in  the  letter  referred  to  above,  that  my  English  prejudices 
Hx>uld  not  let  me  do  it  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  As  he  was 
some  fifteen  years  older  than  myself,  1  wondered  afterwards 
whether  he  might  resent  a  younger  man  taking  the  initiative 
of  addressii^  him  simply  by  his  surname.  The  slip  of  the  pen 
now  began  to  take  on  a  different  aspect,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
recognise  in  it  the  manifestation  of  a  conceited  wish  that  I  was 
on  terms  of  sufficient  equality  with  Professor  Freud  to  allow 
such  a  familiar  mode  of  address.  I  feet  certain  that  no  thought 
of  the  kind  had  ever  entered  my  consciousness,  to  which  it  is 
quite  strange,  though  my  reaction  of  shame  convinced  me  of 
the  reality  of  its  existence.  The  circumstances  of  the  slip  of 
the  pen  were  extraordinarily  favourable  to  its  occurrence — 
the  similarity  in  the  names,  the  previous  identification  of  the 
men,  the  occasion  of  the  letter  following  so  soon  after  the  other 
one,  and  so  on.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  1  hardly  think  that  such 
a  deeply  repressed  wish  could  have  come  to  expression — at 
least,  not  so  flagrantly. 

>  Sm  Chapter  VIIL,  p,  191. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  for  the  following  personal 
example:  Although  by  custom  a  strict  teetotaller,  he  yielded 
to  a  friend's  importunity  one  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  offend- 
ing him,  and  took  a  little  wine.  Durii^  the  next  mornii^  an 
exacerbation  of  an  ey£-strain  headache  gave  him  cause  to 
r^ret  this  sl^ht  indulgence,  and  his  reflections  on  the  subject 
found  expression  in  the  following  slip  of  the  pen.  Having 
occasion  to  write  the  name  of  a  giri  mentioned  by  a  patient, 
he  wrote  not  Ethel,  but  Ethyl.^  It  happened  that  the  girl  in 
question  was  rather  too  fond  of  drink,  and  in  Dr.  Brill's*  mood 
at  the  time  this  characteristic  of  herg  stood  out  with  conspicu- 
ous significance. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  was  writing  to  a  friend  in  Eqgland, 
and  gave  the  letter  to  a  member  of  my  family  to  post.  Fortu- 
nately she  noticed  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  address,  having 
written  as  the  street  number  19  instead  of  55.  The  two  numbers 
do  not  even  resemble  each  other,  so  that  the  customary  eiq>lana- 
tions  are  here  more  than  ever  in  default.  I  will  relate  a  few 
of  the  associations  as  they  occurred.  The  name  of  the  street, 
Gordon  Street,  brought  '  Gordon  Highlanders — the  H^hlands 
— the  thought  that  my  friend  is  an  ardent  mountjuneer — 'the 
thought  that  Professor  Freud  is  very  fond  of  the  mountains — 
Berg  (=  Mountain) — Berggasse,  the  street  in  Vienna  in  which 
Professor  Freud  lives — the  number  of  his  house,  ig.'  The 
friend's  name,  Maurice,  brought  'morris-dancers — maypole — 
phallus — sex — Professor  Freud's  works  on  sexual  subjects.* 
In  desperation  I  started  again  with  Gordon,  which  now  brought 
'the  regiment  called  the  Gay  Gordons— gay  women  (a  London 
euphemism  for  prostitutes) — the  German  equivalent,  Freu- 
denntddcken — a  cheap  joke  I  had  heard  in  Germany  in  this 
connection  on  Professor  Freud's  name';  as  a  matter  of  fact,  1 
had  on  the  previous  evening  read  a  passage  in  his  'Traumdeu- 
tui^'  where  he  refers  to  jokes  on  names.  Turn  which  way  I 
would,  I  arrived  at  the  same  end-point,  and  I  began  to  su^ect 

*  Ethyl  alcohol  is,  of  course,  the  chemical  name  for  ordinary  alctdiol. 

*  Id  writing  my  manuscript,  I  made  the  shp  of  replacing  the  word  '  Brill ' 
by  that  of  '  Bree,'  the  name  of  another  medical  friend.  The  mistake  is 
evidently  a  contamination  derived  from  the  word-picture  of  '  Brill  on  the 
spree,'  and  is  determined  by  the  memory  of  tenuous  jests  relating  to  Berlin 
on  the  [River]  Spree;  both  the  vowel  and  the  consonants  of  Brill  wxe  con- 
tained in  the  word  '  Berlin.'  It  is  only  right  to  add,  however,  that  the 
thoughts  of  both  Dr.  Brill  and  Dr.  Bree  are  intimately  connected  in  aynlnd 
with  Berlin  in  ways  that  discretion  prevents  me  ixom.  d 
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that  this  was  not  chance.  It  might  be  said  that  for  some  reason 
or  other,  whether  from  the  number  coincidii^  with  that  in  the 
Be^gasse  or  what  not,  thoughts  relating  to  Professor  Freud 
were  at  the  time  occupying  my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  in  reply  to  which  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  find  this  so 
in  ether  analyses,  and  that  in  my  experience,  whenever  free, 
nnlbrced  associations  constantly  lead  in  the  same  direction 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  it ;  in  such  cases  there  b  invariably 
same  essential,  significant  connection  between  the  starting- 
point  and  the  end  reached.  Further,  the  more  far-fetched  and 
strained  the  associations  appear,  as  in  this  example — in  other 
words,  the  more  superficial  they  are — the  more  important  is  the 
underlying  essential  connection  found  to  be.  This  conclusion, 
dearly  demonstrated  in  July's  experimental  work,  was  fully 
confinned  in  the  present  instance.  Although  I  could  see  no 
possible  connection  between  my  friend  and  Professor  Freud, 
ai  whom  he  knew  nothing,  I  was  led  to  investigate  the  contents 
o€  the  letter  I  had  sent  him.  To  my  astonishment  I  found 
that  the  main  feature  of  it  could  be  applied  to  Professor  Freud 
in  the  same  sense,  and  that  I  must  unknowii^ly  have  harboured 
a  wish  to  send  it  to  him ;  in  the  slip  in  writii^  I  had  expressed 
my  unconscious  wish  to  send  the  letter  to  another  man  by 
ddressing  the  envelope  partly  to  him  and  partly  to  the  one  I 
consciously  intended  it  to  go  to.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  intense  personal  significance  of  the  complex  covered  by 
tlie  superficial  associations  of  the  analysis,  for  wild  horses 
would  not  tear  from  me  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

Mistakes  in  addressing  envelopes,  as  in  the  example  just 
mentioned,  are  generally  manifestations  of  some  disturbing 
thought  that  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  express.  A  young 
lady  was  secretly  engaged  to  a  medical  man,  whom  we  will 
call  Arthur  X.  She  addressed  a  letter  one  day  not  to  Dr. 
Arthur  X,  but  to  Dear  Arthur  X,  thus  expressing  her  desire 
to  let  all  the  world  know  of  their  relationship. 

Not  long  £^0  1  was  treating  a  case  of  exceptional  interest  in 
a  patient  who  lived  some  sixty  miles  from  Toronto.  On 
account  of  the  distance,  the  patient,  who  could  not  leave  his 
work,  was  able  to  visit  me  only  twice  a  week.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  treat  him  on  these  conditions,  and  wrote  to  tell 
him  so.  Instead  of  writii^  the  name  of  his  town  on  the 
envelope,  however,  I  wrote  Toronto,  displaying  my  wish  that 
he  were  more  conveniently  situated. 
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V.  Misprints. 

Misprints  may,  of  course,  arise  from  errors  made  by  the 
writer,  the  editor,  the  proof-reader,  or  the  printer.  From 
time  to  time  the  Press  records  amusing  instances  of  a  dis- 
agreeable truth  unintentionally  leakir^  out  in  the  form  of  a 
misprint;  in  Freud's  book  several  examples  of  this  are  related.^ 
Unlike  the  other  kinds  of  failure  under  discussion,  one  here  is 
rarely  in  a  position  to  obtain  an  objective  verification  of  a 
given  interpretation,  but  sometimes  this  in  itself  reaches  a 
high  grade  of  probability.  At  all  events,  general  principles 
indicate  that  the  mistake  made  must  be  determined  by  personal 
constellations  of  whoever  made  it,  and  cannot  be  altogether 
accidental. 

In  a  number  of  the  Zenlralblalt  fiir  Psychoanalyse'  the 
title  of  a  book  of  Gross's  was  wrongly  given  as  'Das  Freud'sche 
Ideogenitatsmonument,'  instead  of 'Ideogenitatsmoment.'  As 
both  the  writer  of  the  article  and  the  editorial  staff  (Drs.  Adler 
and  Stekel)  regarded  the  conception  as  a  monumental  one,  it 
is  possible  that  the  overlooking  of  the  mistake  is  to  be  corre- 
lated with  this  fact. 

In  a  paper  of  my  own  on  nightmare,  I  wrote  the  sentence, 
'The  association  in  general  between  the  sex  instinct  and  the 
emotions  of  fear  and  dread  is  a  very  intimate  one.'  This  was 
correctly  rendered  in  the  proof,  but  on  the  second  occasion  of 
readily  it  the  proof-reader  was  shocked  to  think  that  I  could 
make  such  an  obviously  outrageous  mistake,  and  altered  the 
word  'intimate'  to  'distant,'  in  which  form  it  appeared  in  print. 

In  a  brochure  of  mine  that  appeared  as  a  German  transla- 
tion, a  mistake  was  made  of  a  less  unfortunate  kind.  One 
of  my  main  theses  was  that  the  conception  of  Hamlet  repre- 
sented a  projection  of  the  most  intimate  part  of  Shakspere's 
personality,  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  translator  absorb  my 
view  of  the  identity  of  the  two  that,  when  he  came  to  a  passage 
on  the  death  of  Shakspere's  father,  he  unconsciously  sul»tituted 
the  name  Hamlet  for  Shakspere,  and  rendered  the  pass^e  as 
referring  to  'the  death  of  Hamlet's  father  in  1601.'  The  substi- 
tution was  overlooked  in  the  proof  by  two  other  readers 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  following  misprint  occurred  last  year  in  the  Scotsman 

>  S.  66.  etc.  »  Jahrg.  I.,  S.  197- 
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in  repordng  a  speech : '  He  had  not  the  wealth  of  the  Plantagenets, 
nor  did  he  derive  any  income  from  American  trusts.  (Loud 
^ui^ter).'  Punch  unkindly  comments  on  this  replacement 
of  one  letter  for  another  {d  for  I),  'We  knew  what  was  meant 
wtthoat  the  explanatory  parenthesis.' 

In  the  notorious  'Wicked  Bible,'  issued  in  1631,  the  word 
'not'  was  omitted  from  the  Seventh  Commandment,  so  that 
this  read,  'Thou  shalt  commit  adultery.'  The  possibility  is 
not  to  be  excluded  that  the  editor  had  a  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  commandment.  At  all  events,  he  was 
heavily  fined,  it  being  empirically  recognised  that  whether  his 
purpose  was  conscious  or  unconscious  he  was  equally  responsi- 
ble for  it,  and  that  he  had  no  right,  even  '  accidentally,'  to 
impute  such  commandments  to  Jahveh. 

Peiiiaps  a  similar  theme  was  runnii^  through  the  mind  of 
whoever  composed  this  passage,  which  referred  to  the  proposal 
to  tax  bachelors:  'Unmarried  people  usually  have  just  as  good 
reason  to  be  unmarried  as  those  who  are  married.'  The  words 
'have  to  be  married  '  have  evidently  been  omitted  from  the  end 
of  a  rather  clumsy  sentence. 

A  highly  interesting  misprint  of  historic  importance  is 
detailed  by  Dattner.*  At  the  time  when  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  separated,  in  1867,  special  arrangements  were 
made  for  regulating  their  common  National  Debt  and  their 
future  financial  relations.  In  the  Hungarian  law  on  the 
subject  a  sii^te  word  'effectiv'  was  accidentally  omitted,  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be  to  cost  Austria  between  eleven 
and  fifty-two  million  crowns.  The  desire  of  the  Hungarian 
law-makers  to  come  as  well  as  possible  out  of  the  transaction 
unconsciously  overcame  their  probity. 

T>'pewriting,  being  a  form  of  writing,  is  subject  to  the  same 
influences  as  this.  Mistakes  made  may  be  due  to  either  a 
lapsus  calami  or  a  misreading,  in  any  case  being  determined 
by  the  previous  mental  constellations  of  the  typist.  Thus  my 
tj-pist,  having  worked  long  in  a  lawyer's  office,  is  fond  of  re- 
placing 'illt^cal'  by  'ill^al,'  and,  being  of  a  verj-  proper  turn 
of  mind,  makes  such  mistakes  as  changing  *a  vulgar  word '  to 
'a  regular  word,'  I  have  found  that  distinctness  of  hand- 
writing is  powerless  to  prevent  such  mistakes.  Prudishness 
was  presumably  also  the  reason  why  the  typist  of  a  Medical 
>  Dattner,  '  Eine  historische  Fehlleistung,'  Zenlralbl./ir  Psyehoanalyu. 
J»hrg.  I.,  S.  530. 
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Officer  of  Health  substituted  'anti-naval'  for  'ante-natal'  in  a 
letter  he  had  dictated  to  her  (evidently  a  case  of  mishearing, 
for  the  former  word  could  have  no  meaning  inEi^land  in  1917). 
One  practical  aspect  of  this  matter  is  generally  appreciated 
— namely,  that  accuracy  in  correcting  proofs  can  be  attained 
only  by  getting  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  one.  A  mistake  once 
made  in  the  manuscript,  and  then  copied,  is  very  apt  to  get 
overlooked  by  the  person  who  made  it.  The  affective  blind- 
ness that  enabled  him  to  make  the  mistake,  or,  more  strictly, 
that  enabled  an  unconscious  impulse  to  come  to  expression, 
will  very  likely  continue  its  action  by  preventing  him  from 
recc^nisii^  it. 

VI.  False  Visual  Recognition. 

In  visual  perception  the  same  mistakes  of  affective  origin 
that  were  discussed  in  connection  with  memory  are  frequently 
to  be  observed,  and  here  also  they  are  of  two  kinds — a  failure 
to  see  something  that  for  various  reasons  we  do  not  want  to 
see,  and  a  falsification  of  perception  in  the  sense  of  personal 
wish-complexes.  Examples  of  the  former  kind  are  very 
common  in  connection  with  readii^  the  newspaper.  Thus,  just 
when  a  relative  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  last  year,  I  saw  in  the 
news-headii^  that  a  serious  accident  had  happened  to  a  liner, 
but  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  the  account  of  it  in 
the  paper,  overlookii^  it  again  and  again. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  example  of  false  perception  is  the 
catching  s^ht  of  one's  name  where  it  really  doesn't  occur. 
As  a  rule,  the  word  that  has  attracted  one's  attention  is  very 
similar  to  one's  name,  containing  perhaps  the  same  letters 
differently  arranged.  Professor  Bleuler^  relates  an  example 
where  this  was  not  so,  and  where,  therefore,  the  essential 
cause  of  the  mistake  must  have  been  of  a  greater  affective 
intensity ;  the  word  was  really '  BlutkSrperchen,'  only  the  first 
two  letters  beii^  common  to  the  two  words.  He  explained  it 
thus:  'In  diesem  Falle  liess  sich  aber  der  Beziehungswahn  und 
die  Illusion  sehr  leicht  begrilnden ;  Was  ich  gerade  las,  war  das 
Ende  einer  Bemerkung  tiber  eine  Art  schlechten  StUes  von 
wissenschaftlichen  Arbeiten,  von  der  ich  mich  mcht  frei  fOhlte.' 
['In  this  case,  however,  the  delusion  of  relation  and  the  illusion 
were  easily  to  be  traced  to  their  origin :  What  I  was  just  reading 
*  Bleuler, '  Afiektivit&t,  Soggestibilitftt,  Pannoia,'  1906,  S.  lai. 
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«B9  the  end  of  a  remark  on  a  certain  kind  of  bad  style  in  the 
writtng  of  sdentific  works  from  which  I  felt  myself  to  be  by  no 
means  free.*] 

Freud*  quotes  an  example  from  Lichtenberg:  'He  always 
nustook  "angenommen"  for  "Agamemnon,"  so  thoroughly  had 
be  read  hb  Homer.'  In  searching  an  American  newspaper 
for  English  political  news  at  the  time  of  the  Navy  scare  in  1910, 
my  attention  was  caught  by  the  heading  'Grerman  Dai^er'; 
00  ktoking  nearer  I  saw  that  it  was  'General  Dai^er.'  On 
r  occasion  I  read  the  headii^,  '  Future  of  the  Insurance 
le/  as  '  Failure  of  the  Insurance  Scheme';  it  is  easy  to 
ifiscem  my  sympathy  with  my  medical  colle^ues  in  the  attack 
they  were  at  the  time  conductii^  on  the  scheme.  Another 
penonal  example,  with  an  even  grosser  mistake,  was  the 
foUowing:  I  was  searching  the  literature  to  find  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  certain  superstitious  act,  and,  although  I  had 
only  been  able  to  trace  it  to  the  ninth  century,  I  suspected 
that  it  might  have  occurred  still  earlier.  One  day  I  found  in 
an  old  French  book  an  account  of  it  quoted  from  an  earlier 
writer,  the  reference  to  whose  work  contained  the  words  '6« 
Bvre.'  I  read  this  as  '6*  uMe,'  and  entered  it  in  my  notes  as 
such ;  it  yras  only  some  time  after,  on  checking  the  reference, 
that  I  discovered  the  error. 

Similar  observations  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  percep- 
tion of  other  objects  than  written  matter,  and  especially  with 
the  recognising  of  other  people.  False  recognition  is  quite 
commonly  due  to  a  pervading  desire  to  meet  the  person  in 
question;  a  lover  who  has  a  rendezvous  with  his, mistress  fancies 
he  sees  her  coming  many  times  over,  when  really  the  women  he 
mistakes  for  her  may  bear  only  the  faintest  resemblance  to  her. 

The  failure  to  greet  friends  or  acquaintances  in  the  street  is 
not  always  due  to  not  seeing  them,  and  one  knows  how  gradual 
are  the  shades  between  a  direct  'cut,'  where  one  person  con- 
sciously pretends  he  does  not  see  the  other,  and  a  not  seeing 
that  is  due  to  a  not  wantii^  to  see.'  Women  intuitively  feel  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  unimportant,  and  are  as  much 
offended  by  the  one  as  by  the  other;  some  one  who  thinks 
highly  of  them  has  no  right  not  to  see  them  when  they  pass. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  affective  blindness  occurred  to 

>  Frend,  op.  eit.,  S.  64. 

*  Om  nifbt  iowt  the  bmiluc  proverb  uid  ny. '  What  the  heart  doen't 
grieve  over,  the  eye  doen't  eee.' 
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me  not  long  ago :  It  was  part  of  my  routine  duty  to  check  the 
invoices  for  laboratory  apparatus  as  they  came  in,  and  hand  them 
over  to  the  assistant  superintendent  to  see  that  they  got  paid. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  neglected  to  do  this  until  a  small  number 
collected.  I  then  went  through  them,  and  took  them  with 
me  into  the  assistant  superintendent's  office.  I  was  very 
pressed  for  time,  and  hoped  he  would  not  be  there,  so  that  I 
could  simply  deposit  them  on  his  desk;  especially  so,  as  there 
was  a  small  error  in  one  of  them  that  I  had  to  point  out  to  him, 
and  I  realised  that  his  over-conscientiousness  would  mean  a 
tedious  investigation  of  the  error,  I  felt,  however,  that  1 
ought  to  try  to  find  him,  and  explain  the  point  to  him.  On 
going  into  his  office,  I  saw  several  men  there,  went  up  to  one 
of  them  who  had  his  back  to  me,  and  said,  'Do  you  know  where 
Dr.  X  is  ?'  To  my  astonishment  he  replied,  'Why,  I  am  Dr.  X.' 
My  not  recognising  him  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  of  his  havii^ 
an  unfamiliar  hat  on,  but  the  actual  cause  of  it  I  knew  well 
enough. 

The  phenomenon  oi  fausse  reconnaissance,  or  dij^  vu,  which 
has  perplexed  so  many  psychologists,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
same  category.  Freud  has  finally  solved  this  riddle,*  but,  as 
the  explanation  of  it  is  of  a  more  complex  order  than  with  the 
other  occurrences  under  consideration,  I  shall  not  go  into  it 
here. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  group,  as  in  the  other  allied 
ones,  the  operative  feeling-complex  manifests  itself  in  two 
ways — in  causii^  the  suppression  of  one  mental  process  and 
the  prominence  of  another;  it  determines  what  one  does  see 
(falsely)  as  well  as  what  one  doesn't  see.  In  some  cases  the 
negative  of  these  two  effects  is  more  strikii^,  in  others  the 
positive.  A  further  group  of  occurrences  may  now  be  men- 
tioned, in  which,  although  strictly  speaking  there  is  no  false 
perception,  the  positive  phenomenon  in  question  is  seen  at  its 
acme;  it  is  where  one's  attention  is  attracted  in  an  unusual  way 
to  a  given  object  that  would  have  passed  unnoticed  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  a  certain  feeling-complex  with  which  the 
idea  is  associated.  A  simple  instance  will  best  explain  what 
is  meant:  An  English  lady  who  had  recently  come  to  Canada, 
and  who  had  not  yet  got  acclimatised  to  the  strange  life,  was 
payii^  a  society  call.  She  had  to  wait  a  few  moments  for  her 
hostess,  and  on  the  latter's  entry  was  discovered  deeply  en- 
^  Freud,  op.  cit.,  S.  139. 
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vue*i  111  l*tcrr<:  LMti'>  'L'Exilci-,'  which  she  had  uiK-arthccI 
■jc  ill  unoitiru'-ivc  rorntT  uf  ;t  (lilc  of  «ithrr  hooks.  She  \v\<\ 
rrT  r'j  1  .tiiyttuitk'  i<f  Loll'-,  lufort-,  :itiil  it  w.i-;  purt-iy  thf 
•-^  tr.jt  ;i^i)  iiitrm  tt-HhiT  iiitiTi->t.  Hrill' iiKiitiotis  the  case 
1  N'A  York  •■mbt/iU-r  who  w;ii  (lisi-ovi-n-f)  l»y  dftfrtivc-i  in 

f':...j.>l;ihirf  Iihrary  l<Hikii»;  at  a  hook  riititli-d  Will  I  i-vcr 
.  '.  .tK  r      ['ur^u-tfiif  of  Ihi^  thftiic,  wliiih  i->  ohviuusty  iin- 

^t.:.--  :i'T'\  uoul-l  Umi]  li%  into  Ihi-  [i->vr)ioK<y  of  iitteiitioii 
>:    -  'T^tt.  ainl  ih<-  iin|iort;inrf  pl.iyol  iii  thi-<'-  pniccsst'S  hy 

--.  ^- .   il   will   ! .11.   ii'UviviT.  that  itsycho-aiialysis  has  a 

rrw   '•  .:.-.-i- r.ii.:.-  ln-.iriiii;  >a\  thf-*.-  proM<-in>. 


VII.  Mi'i  AviNr.  or  OnjKcrs. 

.r.-:.aM<-  th.»l  ohj«t'  an-  iiL-vtT  arridt-ntally  mislnid. 

r  \  ;:.j   ::i.,t'.v   iii.tmft-ts  it»«-lf  ii)   two  ways — in  thff 

'.x'-.-..^  •i.>  ohjot,  and  in  the  "uliM'qiR-iit  ainiK-sia;  in 

:■.  .1  I'rritgtn  1-  a  loinpo^iif  of  a  I'trguiftn  and  a 

::.•■  I.itt-r  h-iny  ihf  main  fruturt-.     A-s  bcfon*,  the 

*y  b-  .1  <'>uiittT-unpijlM-  ilirn  t<'d  ni;ainst  th'*  us«?  of 

o:   .i.:.iiii>t   an  id<-a  a<">'H'i;itc-l   with  thr  use  of   it. 

;  ■   ■•:.  -.wV.  \.--  i;r.'!i.  Iir-t  .-f  \:v  f->r[ii-T- 

..    :  .    :     ..;.;:..  ;'ii-:.i'.    l-ii;- r .I'.ii'T  t ri.iu  ■  ii'-.l'.i'-'.  and 

■    •-  •     .t    .^■     !■■::>   ■.■..i.-i*.  ! i.iVr  r  111  i:i  th 

.:    ■•.■■].'.:■■..•   :■•   ;;.;.    r.i!- ,    -.i- ii   .v.   ili-'   mi" 


!,,.  ,.,f.., 
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a  certain  action  could  be  taken  without  tKe  formal  consent  of 
the  other  directors,  or  whether  possibly  the  minute  could  be 
subsequently  added  by  private  arrangement  with  them.  At 
all  events,  it  was  an  annoying  situation,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
his  dislike  of  having  to  face  it  was  connected  with  the  loss  of 
the  key.  Further  inquiry  shewed  that  he  had  used  the  keys 
only  once  that  morning  to  open  his  ofEce  desk;  after  doitm;  this 
it  was  his  custom  immediately  to  replace  them  in  his  pocket, 
the  desk  being  provided  with  an  automatic  closing  lock.  He 
had  missed  the  keys  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  street-car  to 
come  to  see  me,  and  had  telephoned  a  message  for  a  clerk  to 
search  the  short  distance  between  his  private  office  and  the 
car-line.  The  surmise  was  near  that  he  must  have  flung  the 
bunch  into  his  desk  behind  some  papers,  later  closing  it  in  the 
usual  way;  on  telephoning  to  have  the  desk  forcibly  evened, 
this  was  found  to  be  correct. 

The  following  example  is  a  little  more  complicated:  A  lady 
had  lost  the  key  of  a  box  containing  phonograph  records,  and 
had  thoroughly  ransacked  her  rooms  for  it  many  times  during 
six  weeks,  but  all  in  vain.  The  records  beloi^ed  to  a  corre* 
spondence  college,  and  were  a  means  of  leamii^  French  pro- 
nunciation. They  had  been  put  away  early  in  the  summer, 
and  now,  in  the  autumn,  she  wanted  them  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  her  French  studies.  Her  whole  heart  was  not  in 
these,  however,  for  it  happened  that  she  was  fond  of  singing, 
and  hoped  to  get  accepted  in  an  orchestral  choir,  the  rehearsals 
of  which  would  leave  her  no  time  for  other  studies.  As  time 
went  on  she  despaired  more  and  more  of  being  accepted,  and 
fell  back  on  the  French  as  the  next  best  way  of  occupying  her 
winter  evemi^s.  Soon  after  her  definite  rejection  by  the 
choir  she  discovered  the  lost  key,  which  had  been  carefully 
stowed  away  in  the  comer  of  an  attic.  She  recollected  lock- 
ii^  the  box  in  the  early  summer  and  thinking  that  she  would 
not  need  it  ^ain  for  a  loi^  time,  but  had  no  memory  of  puttit^ 
the  key  away.  She  was  extremely  proud  of  her  voice,  and  had 
built  on  her  application  being  successful.  Taking  up  the 
French  studies  denoted  failure  of  her  hopes.  Her  inability 
to  find  the  key  thus  symbolised  her  loathness  to  believe  that 
her  vocal  reputation  would  be  slighted. 

To  lose  or  misplace  a  present,  especially  if  it  happens  more 
than  once,  is  not  generally  considered  a  compliment  to  the 
giver,  and  with  r^ht,  for  it  often  is  an  unconacioiu  txpnanoa 
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of  disdaiii,  disregard,  or  indifference.*  When  a  wife  repeatedly 
mblays  her  weddii^-ring  during  the  honeymoon,  it  does  not 
ai^ur  well  for  the  future  happiness  of  the  marriage.  Freud' 
relates  an  example  of  misplacing  where  the  motive  was  of  this 
Idnd,  and  which,  like  the  last-mentioned  example,  is  interest- 
ing in  regard  to  the  drcumstances  under  which  the  object  was 
again  found.  It  concerned  a  married  couple  who  lived  rather 
aloof  Uves  from  each  other,  any  marks  of  tenderness  being  of  a 
distiiictly  lukewarm  nature ;  the  fault,  according  to  the  husband, 
lay  in  the  emotional  apathy  of  his  wife.  One  day  she  made 
him  a  present  of  a  book  that  would  interest  him.  He  thanked 
her  for  the  attention,  promised  to  read  it,  put  it  aside,  and 
couldn't  Snd  it  again.  In  the  next  six  months  he  made  several 
vain  attempts  to  find  it.  At  the  end  of  this  time  his  mother, 
to  wbom  he  was  devoted,  got  seriously  ill,  and  was  very  tenderly 
nursed  by  his  wife.  His-a£Fection  for  his  wife  rapidly  increased, 
and  one  evening,  coming  home  from  the  sick  bed  with  his 
heart  filled  with  gratitude  towards  her,  he  went  to  his  desk, 
and,  without  any  conscious  purpose,  unhe^tatingly  opened  a 
drawer  and  took  out  the  lost  book. 

Leaving  things  behind  one  is  a  common  type  of  mislaying. 
To  do  so  in  the  street  or  in  a  public  conveyance  has  a  very 
different  significance  from  doii^  so  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
In  the  latter  case  it  often  expresses  the  person's  attachment, 
the  difficulty  he  has  in  tearii^  himself  away,  and  the  desire 
or  willingness  he  has  to  come  back.  One  can  almost  measure 
the  success  with  which  a  physician  is  practising  psychotherapy, 
f<H-  instance,  by  the  size  of  the  collection  of  umbrellas,  handker- 
cbie£s,  purees,  and  so  on,  that  he  could  make  in  a  month. 

Vni.   ElUtOMEOnSLr-CARRIED-OUT   ACTIONS. 

A  secondary  suppressed  tendency  may  manifest  itself  in  the 
disturbance  not  only  of  writing,  but  also  of  any  other  conscious 
motor  act,  an  occurrence  Freud  terms  a  Vtrgreiftn.  The 
intended  action  is  not  carried  out,  or  only  incorrectly,  being 
entirely  or  partly  replaced  by  an  action  corresponding  with 
the  suppressed  impulse  that  breaks  through.     As  in  the  former 

■  For  ui  «xaiapl«  of  bow  complex  may  be  the  mental  processea  behind 
Mcb  %  iimple  occarrence,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  striking  analjrsii  by 
Otto  Rank.  '  Das  Veriieron  aU  Symptombandlung,'  Ztnlralbl.  f*»  Ptych^ 
mmmtyu.  Jabrg.  I.,  S.  4y>. 

■  FrvaA,  of.  at.,  S.  73. 
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cases,  this  secondary  tendency  is  associated  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  conscious  intention,  and  the  faulty  action 
is  customarily  explained  as  being  due  to  'chance,'  'accident,' or 
'carelessness.' 

A  trite  example  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  type  of 
occurrence.  On  starting  to  open  a  fresh  tin  of  tobacco,  I 
economically  reflected  that  I  should  first  finish  the  rather  dry 
remains  of  the  previous  one.  A  few  minutes  later,  however, 
while  engrossed  in  readii^,  I  wanted  to  refill  my  pipe,  and  to 
my  surprise  detected  myself  in  the  act  of  opening  the  new  tin, 
although  I  had  pushed  it  farther  away  from  me  than  the  other. 
My  checked  wish  to  enjoy  the  fresh  tobacco  had  taken  advantage 
of  my  distraction,  and  so  interfered  with  my  conscious  intention 
of  filling  the  pipe  from  the  old  tin. 

An  equally  simple  example  is  the  following :  It  is  njy  custom 
to  put  scientific  journals,  as  they  arrive,  on  a  stool  in  the  comer 
of  my  study.  On  reading  them  I  write  on  the  back  the  page 
number  of  any  articles  I  wish  to  enter  in  my  reference  books ; 
the  journals  not  so  marked  are  put  on  top  of  the  files  to  be 
bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  the  others  are  placed  on  a 
pile  at  one  side  of  my  desk.  Once  a  week  or  so  I  go  through 
this  pile  and  enter  the  references,  but,"whenever  I  have  n^Iected 
this  for  so  loi^'that  the  pile  begins  to  assume  formidable 
dimensions,  I  find  I  have  a  pronounced  tendency  to  put  no 
more  there,  and  to  put  on  the  files  any  fresh  journal  I  read, 
whether  it  has  articles  that  should  be  entered  or  not.  The 
motive  is  obvious — to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  having  to 
enter  more  than  I  already  have  to. 

A  lady  went  to  post  some  letters  which  had  come  for  her 
brother,  and  which  had  to  be  re-addressed  and  forwarded  on 
account  of  his  absence.  When  she  got  home  she  found  the 
letters  still  in  her  handbag,  and  realised  that  she  must  have 
posted  two  letters,  addressed  to  herself,  which  she  had  opened 
that  morning ;  they  duly  arrived  on  the  next  day.  At  the  time 
another  younger  brother  was  at  home  seriously  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  she  had  just  written  to  the  elder  brother  beggii^ 
him  to  come  home  as  soon  as  possible.  She  knew,  however, 
that  on  account  of  urgent  business  he  would  not  be  able  to 
leave  immediately,  but  her  posting  letters  addressed  to  the 
home,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  sendii^  them  to  her 
brother,  indicated  her  keen  anxiety  that  he  was  already  there. 

A  patient  came  up  from  the  country  to  get  advice  about 
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i  obsessing  ideas  that  greatly  distressed  him.  He  had 
been  recommended  to  consult  two  physicians,  another  one 
and  myself.  The  other  physician  told  him  'not  to  think  about 
the  ideas/  and  advised  him  to  take  a  course  of  physical  exercise 
at  a  special  gymnasium  that  he  kept  for  the  purpose.  I,  of 
coune,  advised  psycho-analytic  treatment,  which  has  since 
cured  him.  He  promised  us  both  that  he  would  think  the 
matter  over,  and  let  us  know  what  he  decided.  That  night, 
on  getting  home,  he  wrote  to  each  of  us — to  the  other  physician 
that  he  couldn't  yet  make  up  his  mind,  and  to  me  that  he 
would  like  to  make  an  appointment  to  begin  the  treatment  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  put  the  letters  into  the  wrong  envelopes. 
During  the  subsequent  psycho-analysis  it  became  evident  that 
this  'accidental'  mistake  was  unconsciously  determined  by  the 
s{HtefuI  desire  to  let  the  other  physician  know  what  he  thought 
of  his  advice. 

The  use  of  k^s  is  a  fertile  source  of  occurrences  of  this 
kind,  of  which  two  examples  may  be  given.  H  1  am  disturbed 
in  the  midst  of  some  engrossing  work  at  home  by  having  to 
go  to  the  hospital  to  carry  out  some  routine  work,  I  am  very 
apt  to  find  myself  tryii^  to  open  the  door  of  my  laboratory 
there  with  the  key  of  my  desk  at  home,  although  the  two  keys 
are  quite  unlike  each  other.  The  mistake  unconsciously 
demonstrates  where  I  would  rather  be  at  the  moment. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  acting  in  a  subordinate  position  at 
a  certain  institution,  the  front-door  of  which  was  kept  locked, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  rii^  for  admission.  On  several 
occasions  1  found  myself  making  serious  attempts  to  open  the 
door  with  my  house-key.  Each  one  of  the  permanent  visiting 
staff,  of  which  I  aspired  to  be  a  member,  was  provided  with  a 
key  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  having  to  wait  at  the  door.  My 
mistakes  thus  expressed  my  desire  to  be  on  a  similar  footing, 
and  to  be  quite  'at  home*  there. 

Two  other  everj-day  sets  of  occurrences  may  briefly  be 
mentioned  where  unconscious  disturbances  of  otherwise 
intended  actions  are  very  frequent.  The  one  is  the  matter 
oi  pajing  out  money,  and  particularly  of  giving  change.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  establish  statistically 
the  percentage  of  such  mistakes  that  are  in  favour  of  the 
f>erson  making  them,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  opposite 
sort. 

The  second  is  the  sphere  of  domestic  breakages.    It  can 
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be  observed  that  after  a  servant  has  been  reprimanded,  especi- 
ally when  the  reprimand  is  more  than  usually  unjust  in  her  eyes, 
is  a  favourite  time  for  crockery  to  '  come  to  pieces  in  her  hand.' 
Careless  breakage  of  valuable  china,  an  event  that  often 
perplexes  the  owner  as  much  as  it  incenses  her,  may  be  the 
product  of  a  number  of  factors  in  the  mind  of  the  tran^;ressor, 
class-envy  of  valuable  property,  ignorant  lack  of  appreciation 
for  objects  of  art,  resentment  at  havii^  to  devote  so  much 
labour  to  the  care  of  what  appear  to  be  senseless  objects  of 
enthusiasm,  personal  hostility  towards  the  owner,  and  so  on. 

IX.  Symptomatic  Acts. 

Under  the  name  of  Symptomkandlungen  Freud  discusses 
a  series  of  unconsciously  performed  actions  that  differ  from 
the  last-mentioned  ones  in  being  independent  activities,  and 
not  grafted  on  to  another  conscious  one.  They  are  done 
'without  thinking'  or  'by  chance,'  and  no  significance  is  seen 
in  them.  Analysis  of  them,  however,  shews  that  they  are  the 
symbolic  expression  of  some  suppressed  tendency,  usually  a 
wish.  In  many  instances  the  action  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  performed  on  only  one  occasion;  in  others  it  is  a  constant 
habit  that  often  is  characteristic  of  the  person.  The  mannerisms 
of  dress,  of  fii^erii^  the  moustache  or  clothes-buttons,  the 
playii^  with  coins  in  the  pocket,  and  so  on,  are  examples  of 
this  kind;  they  ail  have  their  l(^cal  meaning,  though  this 
needs  to  be  read  before  becoming  evident. 

Different  ways  of  occupying  the  hands  often  betray 
thoughts  that  the  person  does  not  wish  to  express  or  even 
does  not  know  of.  It  is  related  of  Eleanora  Duse  that  in  a 
divorce  play,  while  in  a  soliloquy  followii^  a  wrangle  with 
the  husband,  she  kept  playing  with  her  wedding-ring,  taking 
it  off,  replacing  it,  and  finally  taking  it  off  again ;  she  is  now 
ready  for  the  seducer.  The  action  illustrates  the  profundity 
of  the  great  actress's  character  studies. 

Maeder^  tells  the  following  story  of  a  Zurich  collea^e  who 
had  a  free  day,  and  was  hesitating  between  making  an  ^ree- 
able  holiday  of  it  and  paying  a  distasteful  duty-call  on  some 
people  in  Lucerne.  He  ultimately  decided  on  the  latter,  and 
dolefully  set  out.     Half-way  to   Lucerne  he  had   to  chaise 

^  Maeder,  '  Nouvelles  Contributioiis  &  U  paychopathologis  ck  U  vie 
quotodienne/  Arch,  de  Psychol.,  1908,  vol.  rii.,  p.  296. 
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tnins;  he  did  this  mechanically,  and  settled  down  iu  the 
other  train  to  continue  his  reading  of  the  momii^  papers. 
When  the  ticket-collector  came  round,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  taken  a  train  back  to  Zurich.  His  wish  to  spend  the  day 
there  and  not  in  Lucerne  had  proved  too  strong  for  bis  good 
intentions. 

In  most  of  the  examples  previously  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
and  of  those  encountered  in  real  life,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
a  motive  for  the  given  occurrence  that  logically  accounts  for 
this,  but  which  does  not  Ue  particularly  deep  in  the  person's 
mind.  In  other  words,  it  is,  in  Freud's  language,  preconscious,* 
and  the  subject  has  no  particular  difficulty  in  recognising  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  personality.  The  problem,  however, 
is  far  from  exhausted  at  this  point.  It  is  next  necessary  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  motive  or  tendency  in  question,  or 
to  ^»pla^"  why  it  needs  to  be  e:q>ressed  at  all.  In  this  investi- 
gation one  retches  the  realm  of  the  unconscious  proper,  and 
here  it  often  turns  out  that  the  error  which  is  being  analysed 
has  a  deeper  meaning — that  it  symbolises  more  than  the  pre- 
conscious  motive,  and  expresses  tendencies  of  much  greater 
personal  significance;  this  may  be  the  case,  however  trivial 
the  error  in  itself.  In  some  of  the  precedii^  examples  the 
prcconscious  motive  disclosed  appears  trite,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  such  a  trifling  matter  should  need  a  complicated 
psychological  mechanism  to  manifest  itself.  In  the  cases  of 
this  kind  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  submitting  to  a 
detailed  psycho-analysis,  I  have  found  that  the  unconscious 
associations  often  shed  an  unexpectedly  instructive  light  on  the 
fuU  meaning  of  the  occurrence.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
motives  thus  reached  are  usually  of  so  intimate  a  nature  that 
discretion  forbids  the  publishing  of  them. 

In  still  other  cases  no  prcconscious  motive  can  be  discerned, 
and  the  error  appears  to  be  quite  meaningless  until  the  truly 
unconscious  sources  are  reached,  lu  the  following  example* 
the  preconscious  motive  was  not  discovered  until  the  resist- 
ance to  the  unconscious  sources  of  it  were  broken  down.  It 
is  further  peculiarly  instructive  in  illustrating'  what  important 
and  fundamental  traits  of  character  may  be  revealed  by  the 
analysis  of  an  absolutely  trivial  occurrence. 

>  For  tbe  expUnatioa  of  this  and  allied  umu,  sm  Chapter  III.,  p.  18. 
*  la  tlM  ZtntrmM.  fir  Ptyckoanalyi*,  Jabrg.  1.,  S.  96. 1  have  publuhfld 
a  litlle  accooQt  ol  Uui  asample. 
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A  doctor  on  rearrai^png  his  furniture  in  a  new  house  came 
across  an  old-fashioned,  straight,  wooden  stethoscope,  and, 
after  pausing  to  decide  where  he  should  put  it,  was  impelled  to 
place  it  on  the  side  of  his  writii^-desk  in  such  a  position  that 
it  stood  exactly  between  his  chair  and  the  one  reserved  for  his 
patients.  The  act  in  itself  was  certainly  odd,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  straight  stethoscope  served  no  purpose,  as  he  invari- 
ably used  a  binaural  one ;  and  in  the  second  place  all  his  medical 
apparatus  and  instruments  were  always  kept  in  drawers,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  this  one.  However,  he  gave  no  thought 
at  all  to  the  matter  until  one  day  it  was  brought  to  his  notice 
by  a  patient,  who  had  never  seen  a  wooden  stethoscope,  askii^ 
him  what  it  was.  On  being  told,  she  asked  why  he  kept  it 
just  there;  he  answered  in  an  off-hand  way  that  that  place  was 
as  good  as  any  other.  This  started  him  thinkii^,  however, 
and  he  wondered  whether  there  had  been  any  unconscious 
motive  in  his  action.  Beii^  interested  in  the  psycho-analytic 
method  he  asked  me  to  investigate  the  matter. 

The  first  memory  that  occurred  to  him  was  the  fact  that 
when  a  medical  student  he  had  been  struck  by  the  habit  his 
hospital  interne  had  of  always  carryii^  in  his  hand  a  wooden 
stethoscope  on  his  ward  visits,  although  he  never  used  it. 
He  greatly  admired  this  interne,  and  was  much  attached  to 
him.  Later  on,  when  he  himself  became  an  interne,  he  con- 
tracted the  same  habit,  and  would  feel  very  uncomfortable  if 
by  mistake  he  left  his  room  without  having  the  instrument 
to  swing  in  his  hand.  The  aimlessness  of  the  habit  was  shewn, 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  only  stethoscope  he  ever  used  was 
a  binaural  one,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  but  also  in  that 
it  was  continued  when  he  was  a  surgical  interne  and  never 
needed  any  stethoscope  at  all. 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  the  idea  of  the  instrument  in 
question  had  in  some  way  or  other  become  invested  with  a 
greater  psychical  significance  than  normally  beloi^  to  it — in 
other  words,  that  to  the  subject  it  stood  for  more  than  it  does 
with  other  people.  The  idea  must  have  got  unconsciously 
associated  with  some  other  one,  which  it  symbolised,  and  from 
which  it  derived  its  additional  fulness  of  meaning.  [  will  fore- 
stall the  rest  of  the  analysis  by  saying  what  this  secondary 
idea  was — namely,  a  phallic  one ;  the  way  in  which  this  curious 
association  had  been  formed  viill  presently  be  related.  The 
discomfort  he  experienced  in  hospital  on  misnng  the  instni- 
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ment,  and  the  relief  and  reassuraace  the  presence  of  it  gave 
him,  was  related  to  what  is  known  as  a  'castration-complex' — 
namely,  a  childhood  fear,  often  continued  in  a  disguised  form 
into  adult  life,  lest  a  private  part  of  his  body  should  be  taken 
away  from  him,  just  as  playthings  so  often  were;  the  fear  was 
due  to  paternal  threats  that  it  would  be  cut  oflF  if  he  were  not 
a  good  boy,  particularly  in  a  certain  direction.  This  is  a  yery 
common  complex,  and  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  general 
nervousness  and  lack  of  confidence  in  later  years. 

Then  came  a  number  of  childhood  memories  relating  to  his 
family  doctor.  He  had  been  strongly  attached  to  this  doctor 
as  a  child,  and  during  the  analysis  long-buried  memories  were 
recovered  of  a  double  phantasy  he  had  in  his  fourth  year 
concerning  the  birth  of  a  younger  sister — namely,  that  she 
was  the  child  (i)  of  himself  and  his  mother,  the  father  beii^ 
relegated  to  the  bacl^round,  and  (2)  of  the  doctor  and  him- 
self; in  this  he  thus  played  both  a  masculine  and  feminine 
part.'  At  the  time,  when  his  curiosity  was  beii^  aroused  by 
the  event,  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  prominent  share 
taken  by  the  doctor  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  subordinate 
position  occupied  by  the  father;  the  significance  of  this  for 
his  later  life  will  presently  be  pointed  out. 

The  stethoscope  association  was  formed  through  many 
connections.  In  the  first  place,  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  instrument — a  straight,  rigid,  hollow  tube,  having  a  small 
bulbous  summit  at  one  extremity,  and  a  broad  base  at  the 
other — and  the  fact  of  its  being  the  essential  part  of  the  medical 
paraphernalia,  the  instrument  with  which  the  doctor  performed 
his  magical  and  interesting  feats,  were  matters  that  attracted 
his  bo>'ish  attention.  He  had  had  his  chest  repeatedly  examined 
by  the  doctor  at  the  age  of  six,  and  distinctly  recollected  the 
voluptuous  sensation  of  feeling  the  latter's  head  near  him 
pressing  the  wooden  stethoscope  into  his  chest,  and  of  the 
rh\nhmic  to-and-fro  respiratory  movement.  He  had  been 
struck  by  the  doctor's  habit  of  carrying  his  stethoscope  inside 
his  hat;  he  found  it  interesting  that  the  doctor  should  carrj' 
his  chief  instrument  concealed  about  his  person,  always  handy 
when  he  went  to  see  patients,  and  that  he  only  had  to  take  off 
his  hat  (i.e.,  a  part  of  his  clotliing)  :ind  'pull  it  out.'     At  the 

■  PqY:ho-uiaiytic  reaearcb.  with  the  peaetration  of  infaDtUe  amnesia, 
ba.4  4bewTi  that  this  apparent  precocity  ia  a  less  abnonnal  occurrence  than 
«u  previously  supposed. 
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age  of  eight  he  was  impressed  by  being  told  by  an  older  boy 
that  it  was  the  doctor's  custom  to  get  into  bed  with  his  women 
patients.  It  is  certain  that  the  doctor,  who"  was  your^  and 
handsome,  was  extremely  popular  among  the  women  of  the 
neighbourhood,  includii^  the  subject's  own  mother.  The 
doctor  and  his  'instrument'  were  therefore  the  objects  of  great 
interest  throughout  his  boyhood. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  in  many  other  cases,  unconscious 
identification  with  the  family  doctor  had  been  a  main  motive 
in  determinir^  the  subject's  choice  of  profession.  It  was  here 
doubly  conditioned,  (i)  by  the  superiority  of  the  doctor  on 
certain  interesting  occasions  to  the  father,  of  whom  the  subject 
was  very  jealous,  and  {2)  by  the  doctor's  knowledge  of  for- 
bidden topics^  and  his  opportunities  for  illicit  indulgence. 
The  subject  admitted  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  e3q)eri- 
enced  erotic  temptations  in  regard  to  his  women  patients ; 
he  had  twice  fallen  in  love  with  one,  and  finally  had  married 
one. 

The  next  memory  was  of  a  dream,  plainly  of  a  homosexual- 
masochistic  nature;  in  it  a  man,  who  proved  to  be  a  replace- 
ment-figure of  the  family  doctor,  attacked  the  subject  with  a 
'sword,'  The  idea  of  a  sword,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in 
dreams,  represented  the  same  idea  that  was  mentioned  above 
to  be  associated  with  that  of  a  wooden  stethoscope.  The 
thought  of  a  sword  reminded  the  subject  of  the  passage  in  the 
'Nibelung  Saga,'  where  Sigurd  sleeps  with  his  naked  sword 
(Gram)  between  him  and  Brunhilda,  an  incident  that  had 
always  greatly  struck  his  imi^nation. 

The  meanii^  of  the  symptomatic  act  now  at  last  became 
clear.  The  subject  had  placed  his  wooden  stethoscope  between 
him  and  his  patients,  just  as  Sigurd  had  placed  his  sword  (an 
equivalent  symbol)  between  him  and  the  maiden  he  was  not 
to  touch.  The  act  was  a  compromise-formation;  it  served 
both  to  gratify  in  his  imagination  the  repressed  wish  to  enter 
into  nearer  relations  with  an  attractive  patient  (interposition 
of  phallus),  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  him  that  this  wish 
was  not  to  become  a  reality  (interposition  of  sword).  It  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  charm  gainst  yielding  to  temptation. 

'  The  term  '  medical  questions  '  is  a  common  periphrasis  for  '  sexual 
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X.  General  Observations. 
I .  Warrant  for  Ittterpretations. 
The  &rst  criticism  of  the  theses  here  maintained  that 
naturally  presents  itself  is  the  question  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  individual  interpretations.  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone 
will  reject  them  all  as  improbable,  but,  particularly  with  the 
more  complex  analyses,  doubt  must  arise  concerning  the  trust- 
wixthiness  of  the  results.  This  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  the 
persona],  subjective  factor  in  the  interpretations,  although  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  very  constancy  of  the  way  in  which  similar 
conclusions  are  reached  by  different  observers  indicates  that 
this  factor  b  less  potent  than  might  be  imagined.  Experience 
shews  that,  when  attention  is  carefully  directed  to  the  objective 
aspects  of  the  analysis,  the  importance  of  the  personal  factor, 
iriiicb  from  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  circumstances  can 
never  be  entirely  ehminated,  can  be  reduced  to  a  degree  where 
it  is  practically  negligible.  In  most  scientific  work  the  personal 
factor  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  appreciation  of  the  way 
in  which  it  acts,  especially  when  this  is  based  on  psychological 
knowledge,  as  a  rule  enables  it  to  be  excluded  to  such  an  extent 
as  not  to  interfere  with  conclusions  being  formulated  that  are 
valid  enough  to  stand  the  objective  test  of  verifiability.  It  is 
contended  that  this  statement  applies  unrestrictedly  to  psycho- 
anal>tic  interpretations.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  conceded  that 
the  probable  accuracy  of  these  interpretations  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  instances,  as  conclusions  do  elsewhere  in 
science.  Thus,  in  a  chemical  analysis,  the  conclusion  as  to 
whether  a  given  substance  is  present  or  not  varies  in  probability 
according  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  evidence  obtainable; 
in  some  cases  the  confirmatory  tests  are  so  unequivocal  that  the 
final  decision  is  a  practically  certain  one,  in  others  it  is  very 
probable,  in  stilt  others  it  is  only  a  plausible  possibility,  and  so  on. 
The  view  that  the  psycho-analytic  interpretations  of  the 
class  of  occurrences  under  discussion  are  reliable  is  based  on, 
amoi^;  others,  the  following  considerations: 

I.  The  psychological  correctness  of  the  principles  of   the 
free  association  method.    This  is  too  complex  a  matter  to  be 
gone  into  here,  and  I  will  only  refer  the  reader  to  Jung's  well- 
known  works*  on  the  subject. 
■  Jaac  '  DuLgQOStischfl  Assoziationsstudien,'  Bd.  i.,  1906;  B<1.  ii.,  1910. 
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2.  The  constancy  of  the  findings  by  different  observers, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  conclusions  with  those  reached  in  the 
study  of  other  fields— «.g.,  dreams,  psychoneuroses,  mytholc^y, 
etc.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  is  due  to  coincidence, 
and  still  more  so  that  it  is  due  to  identical  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  the  different  workers,  for  in  the  first  place  this  would 
be  postulating  a-very  remarkable  uniformity  in  their  individual 
mental  constellations,  and  in  the  second  place  psycho-analytic 
research  brings  with  it  an  eradication  of  personal  prejudice, 
and  an  appreciation  of  personal  complexes,  that  is  rarely 
attained  elsewhere  in  the  same  degree. 

3.  The  increased  intell^bility  of  the  processes  in  question. 
An  occurrence  that  previously  was  obscure  and  meamngless 
now  becomes  throughout  comprehensible,  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  person's  mental  operations.  It  is  seen  to 
be  merely  an  irregular  manifestation  of  a  logical  tendency  that 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  personality,  the  unusual 
features  having  certain  definite  reasons  for  their  occurrence. 
Moreover,  the  discovery  of  the  underlyii^  motive,  and  its 
connection  with  the  manifestation  being  analysed,  is  a  matter 
that  commonly  lends  itself  to  external  verification.  When, 
in  an  analysis,  oije  traces  a  given  error  in  mental  functionii^, 
such  as  a  lapsus  lingua,  to  a  thought  that  the  person  was 
desirous  of  keeping  back,  it  is  usually  easy  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion.  Very  s^nificant  in  this  connection 
is  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  resulting  aifect  in  the 
person,  which  accurately  corresponds  with  that  characteristic 
of  the  revealed  mental  process.  Often  this  is  so  pronounced 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  inter- 
pretation made;  this  especially  is  a  matter  where  personal 
experience  is  more  convincing  than  any  possible  amount  of 
discussion. 

4.  The  fact  that  in  many  fields  the  principles  in  question 
are  generally  recognised  to  be  valid.  Freud's  study  is  only  a 
detailed  working-out  of  laws  that  were  already  known  to  hold 
true  over  a  limited  area.  When  a  man  is  hurt  at  finding  hts 
name  unfortunately  foi^otten,  or  at  unexpectedly  being  passed 
by  unrecognised  in  the  street;  when  a  lady  is  offended  by 
some  one  who  professes  regard  for  her  for^ettii^  to  carry  out  her 
behests  or  to  keep  a  rendezvous — -they  are  displaying  an  affect 
that  accords  perfectly  with  the  inferences  of  the  psycho-analyst, 
and  with  no  others.    In  this  correct  intuition  of  mankind  lies 
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ilrcady  the  essential  nucleus  of  the  conclusions  imuntaiaed 
by  Freud. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  go  through  life  without 
omstantly  maldi:^  interpretations  of  just  this  kind,  though 
osually  they  are  simpler  and  more  evident  than  those  needii^ 
a  special  psycho-analysis.  Observation  of  a  very  few  jokes  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this,  and  we  'read  between  the  lines'  of 
the  people  we  have  to  do  with,  doubtii^  the  scientific  justifica- 
tion of  our  right  to  do  so  as  little  as  we  do  in  the  interpreta- 
tions of  jokes.*  This  holds  in  the  most  manifold  fields  of 
mental  activity.  A  few  examples  may  be  quoted  of  a  kind 
that  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely :  With  Mr.  C.  R.  Kennedy's 
play,  'The  Servant  in  the  House,'  no  one  can  witness  it  inteUi- 
gently  and  doubt  that  the  Hindoo  servant,  who  is  the  principal 
character,  is  a  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  his  name 
'Hanson'  is  a  di^uised  form  of  the  title  'Son  of  Man.'  Yet 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  'prove'  this  to  a  carping  critic  who 
is  bent  on  avoiding  the  obvious  inference,  and  still  more  to 
'prove'  our  assumption  that  the  disguise  was  the  product  of 
definite  motives  in  the  author's  mind.  In  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
play  'Press  Cuttings,'  one  of  the  characters,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  is  called  'Balsquith.'  When  one  infers  that  he 
compounded  the  word  from  the  names  of  two  Prime  Ministers, 
Balfour  and  Asquith,  the  critic  may  accuse  us  of  reading  into 
Mr.  Shaw's  mind  views  of  our  own  that  never  existed  there.' 
In  Shelley's  'CEdipus  Tyrannus'  what  right  have  we  to  assume 
that,  in  his  ridicule  of  the  Ionian  Minotaur,*  the  author  was 
satirisii^  the  Englishman  of  his  time  ?  When  Edward  Lear* 
speaks  of  Excelscue,  how  is  it  everyone  rec(^nises  that  he 
is  referring  to  Fortescue  (Excel  =  XL  =  Forty -Forte)  ?  Our 
answer  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same — namely,  that  we  feel 
justified  in  makit^  the  inferences  in  question  because  they 
make  somethii^   intelligible   that   otherwise   would   have   no 

■  In  '  Der  Witz  und  seine  Beiiehungen  zum  Unbewussten  '  Freud  has 
nude  *  detailed  study  of  this  subject.  As  with  the  occurrences  studied  in 
the  present  paper,  he  has  shewn  that  the  insight  consciously  obtained  is 
often  only  a  [tartial  one,  and  that  the  true  significance  is  often  related  to 
uocooscious  sources. 

■  The  Royal  Censor  refused  to  let  the  play  be  acted  until  the  name  was 
replaced  by  one  less  open  to  this  personal  interpretation — namely,  Johnson; 
tlie  name  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Mitchener  (from  Milner  and  Kitchener) 
had  to  be  altered  to  Bones.  ■   =JohnBuU. 

*  See  Lady  Stnchey's  '  Later  Letters  of  Edward  Lear.' 
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meaning.  This  answer  is  perfectly  correct,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  justification  of  every  scientific  generalisation  is 
that  it  enables  us  to  comprehend  somethii^  that  is  otherwise 
obscure — namely,  the  relations  between  apparently  dissimilar 
phenomena. 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that,  in  such  cases  as  those  just 
mentioned,  a  logical  meanii^  is  given  to  something  that  from 
previous  experience  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  has  one, 
but  that  the  point  in  dispute  about  the  'psychopathological' 
occurrences  of  everyday  life  is  whether  they  have  such  a  mean- 
ing or  not.  Here  a  priori  argument  can  take  us  no  further, 
and  the  question  can  only  be  referred  for  solution  to  actual 
investigation — a  matter  usually  considered  unnecessary,  on 
the  pure  assumption  that  the  occurrences  have  no  Ic^cal 
meanii^.  Freud's  scepticism  made  him  challenge  the  neces- 
sity of  this  assumption,  and  prefer  to  leave  the  question  open 
until  it  was  investigated.  On  doing  so,  he  found  as  a  matter 
of  experience  two  things — namely,  that  the  realm  of  psychical 
determinism  is  more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  awareness  of  a  motive  at  a  given  moment  is  not  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  external  manifestation  of  this. 

Freud  further  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
definite  cause  for  the  popular  belief  that  so  many  blunders  in 
our  mental  functioning  are  meanii^less.  He  holds  that  this 
belief  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  blunders  themselves — 
•^^  namely,  to  repression.  Various  repressed  thoughts  are  in 
every  one  of  us  constantly  coming  to  expression  in  the  shape 
of  'meanii^less'  blunders,  the  significance  of  which  necessarily 
escapes  us.  Being  thus  accustomed  to  the  occurrences  of  such 
matters  in  ourselves  we  naturally  attach  no  significance  to  them 
in  others;  we  'explain'  these  as  we  do  our  own,  or  accept  the 
'explanations'  proffered  just  as  we  expect  others  to  accept  the 
'explanations'  of  our  own  blunders.^ 

As  to  these  explanations,  little  more  need  be  added.  Where 
the  factors  they  have  recourse  to  are  operative  at  all,  they  act 
only  as  predisposing  conditions,  not  as  the  true  cause.  Freud* 
gives  the  following  apposite  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of 

'  If  one  wished  to  be  epigrammatic,  one  might  say.  '  In  thfl  future, 
reason  will  be  used  to  explain  things ;  at  present,  it  has  to  be  usad  to  explain 
them  away.'  This  would  be  true  of  a  good  many  matters  besides  the  sUps 
of  everyday  life. 

■  Freud, '  Zur  Psychopathologie,'  S,  22. 
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affain :  'Supposr  I  hav^  hren  so  inrnutious  as  to  ^o  for  n  stroll 
:r.  a  lonely  part  of  the  town,  whrrc  I  am  attarkcrl  and  rohbcrl 
•J  my  M-atrh  and  monry.  At  th"*  n^xt  police-station  I  pivi* 
:nfvrmAti(tn.  uith  the  words:  I  have  btren  in  this  and  that 
■rrf-t,  wht-n-  lonelinfss  and  darkness  stole  my  watch  and 
-•■nr>".  Allhoui;h  in  lh<^e  words  I  shniilrl  have  said  nothing 
TJiAt  wa«  not  rorn-rt.  still,  from  the  wordint;  of  my  information, 
I  r-jn  ih'  dane«T  of  h<-intt  thought  not  quit*-  rittht  in  the  head. 
T>'  *t.-»tr  of  affair^  ran  rorrcrtiv  b«'  desrribi'd  only  thus:  That 
'Kt'tttrJ  by  thr  lonflinrss  of  the  vpot,  and  unrffognisabU 
r*r":v*h  th'-  profctinn  of  the  darknc**,  a  thief  has  robbed  me 

■  '.   r  V  vahLihl'-.     Nmw,  thi-  state  of  aff:iirs  in   the  forf^ettini; 
•'  ..   n-imr  nrrd  H'lt  Im*  oih*Twisr;  fav<nire«l  by  fatigue,  rir- 

-  -■.jT.ry  dfturhanres,  and  poisonini;,  some  unknown  psyrhiral 
..•T.r  r'.t>»  111'-  of  the  proper  names  that  beloni:  to  my  memory 
••.-  '';tm'-  .iirnit  that  on  <ither  oeeasinns  ran  hrini;  alxnit  the 
'^-n'  failurr  i>f  mrmor\-  diirinc  perfi-et  heahh  and  eaparily.' 
"".r.j'irly.  *urh  a  mistak*-  as  a  sjiji  i,f  the  toni;iie  is  nfteri  attri- 

■  .!•■■!  I'V  p'Vi-holoyists  (r.p.,  Wundtt  to  a  momentary  in- 
iTT':  'ivii'  »s.     It  is  rertaiiily  a  qu'Mi-in  of  rtin-Mioiit  attention, 

■  ,'   Ir-i'!'  !;.»•  intint'i)  <.iit  that  the  ih-fret  i<  luiin-  ai-eurately 

■  .  -•'    ■•  .,.  i,  (h-iur)i.iti< f  :ti:-'iiti<iii  thin  .i«  .1  •hmimition, 

■■    -  .  .(■."■  !--i:i;:  lb-  'b-tiirt>im:  iiinu-'ii' f  :i  -.■.■. .n'i  train 
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hurry  that  permits  a  second  repressed  impulse  to  manifest 
itself  in  what  externally  appears  as  a  blunder. 

As  has  been  remarked  above,  there  are  certain  occasions  in 
everyday  life  when  the  normal  person  divines  the  motivation 
of  unintentional  errors,  though  these  are  rare  in  comparison 
with  the  occasions  on  which  it  escapes  him.  Freud  *  has  pointed 
out  that  there  are  two  other  groups  of  processes  in  which  an 
unconscious,  and  therefore  distorted,  knowledge  of  this  motiva- 
tion is  manifested — namely,  in  paranoia  and  in  superstitions. 
In  both  these  the  subject  reads  a  meaning  into  external  happen- 
ii^  that  have  no  such  psychical  meaning,  and,  in  a  very 
interestii^  discussion  of  the  subject,  Freud  produces  reasons 
to  believe  that  this  erroneous  functioning  is  due  to  a  projection 
on  to  the  outside  of  motives  that  exist  in  the  subject's  mind  and 
are  full  of  meaning  there,  but  which  he  does  not  directly  perceive. 

A  little  may  be  said  on  a  feature  of  some  of  the  analyses 
quoted  that  may  strike  the  reader  as  odd — namely,  the  remark- 
able play  on  words  that  is  so  often  found.  Whoever  is  surprised 
at  this  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  almost  boundless  extent 
to  which  the  same  feature  occurs  in  other  fields  of  mental 
activity — in  wit,  dreams,  insanity,  and  so  on.  Even  in  the 
serious  affairs  of  everyday  life  it  is  far  from  unusual.  Thus,  to 
cite  a  few  business  announcements,  we  see  the  National  Drug 
Company  using  as  its  trade  motto  'Nadru/  the  National 
Liquorice  Company  (N.  L.  Co.)  that  of  'Enelco';  we  find  the 
Levy  Jewellery  Company  reversing  its  first  name  into  the 
more  pretentious  one  of  'Yvel,'  and  advertisements  of  'Uneeda' 
cigars  and  'Phiteezi'  boots  are  familiar  to  every  one.  This 
tendency  to  play  on  words,  and  to  produce  a  more  useful  or 
pleasant  result  (mirror-writing,  ciphers,  and  rhyming  slang,* 
also  belong  here),  is  evidently  dictated  in  part  by  the  same 
'unpleasantness'  motives — to  avoid  banal  or  otherwise  un- 
attractive words — that  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  above. 
It  is  one  that  has  far-reaching  roots  in  early  childhood  life-.  In 
preconscious  and  unconscious  mental  activities  this  play  on 
words — clang  associations — is  much  more  extensive  than  in  con- 
sciousness, and  serves  for  the  transference  of  a  given  affect  from 
one  mode  of  expression  to  a  more  suitable  and  convenient  one 

•  Freud,  op.  cil.,  S,  131  et  seq. 

*  The  following  are  instances  from  the  Ccx:kn«y  type  of  this ;  'Aristotle' 
=bottle;  '  Cain  and  Abel  '=  table;  '  Harry  Nichols  '=pickles.  Mediate  forms 
are:  '  Christmas  '  {card)=guard;  '  Bull '  (and  cow)=row;  'Malcolm'  (Scott) 
=hot; '  Stockton '  (on-Tees)  =cheese; '  Rosie '  (Loader]  =9oda,  and  ao  on. 
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3.  Bearing  on  Psycho- A naty tic  Method  of  Treatment. 
Three  brief  remarks  may  be  made  on  this  matter:  In  the 
first  place,  investigation  of  the  errors  and  slips  of  everyday 
life  is  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  approach  to  the  study  of  psycho- 
aoaJysis,  and  affords  a  convenient  preliminary  to  the  more 
difficult,  though  more  important,  subject  of  dreams.  The 
greatest  value  is  to  be  attached  to  self-analysis,  a  fact  to  which 
attention  cannot  too  often  be  called.  In  the  second  place, 
analysis  of  the  occurrences  in  question  is  of  considerable  service 
ID  the  treatment  of  neurotic  patients.  Their  behaviour  in 
this  respect  needs  to  be  closely  observed,  and  frequently  a 
quite  trivial  occurrence  will,  when  investigated,  provide  clues 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  main  problem.  Thirdly,  considera- 
tioD  of  the  mechanism  of  these  erroneous  functionings  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  the  way  in  which  psycho-analysis  brii^s 
about  its  therapeutic  effects.  Both  the  '  errors'  and  the  neurotic 
symptoms  are  the  manifestations  of  dissociated  conative  trends 
^idiich  are  less  compatible  with  consciousness  than  the  rest  of 
the  personality  opposed  to  them,  are  consequently  repressed, 
and  can  come  to  expression  only  in  indirect  ways  and  only 
under  certain  circumstances.  An  essential  condition  for  this 
is  non-au-areness  of  the  process.  Psycho-analysis,  by  directing 
the  dissociated  trend  into  consciousness,  abolishes  this  condition, 
and  therefore  brings  the  trend  under  the  control  of  the  con- 
scious inhibiting  forces.  Conscious  control  is  substituted  for 
automatic  expression,  the  significance  of  which  was  not  realised. 
These  considerations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  tritest  of  the 
examples  given  above — namely,  my  opening  of  a  fresh  tobacco- 
tin  although  1  wished  first  to  finish  the  old  one.  Here  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  rule  just  stated  holds  that  an  essential 
condition  of  the  erroneous  functioning  is  non-awareness  of  the 
significance  of  the  process;  I  knew  that  I  was  reaching  for 
tobacco,  but  didn't  notice  which  tin  it  was.  The  moment  I 
realised  the  situation,  I  of  course  checked  the  error,  and  con- 
trolled the  wish  that  was  taking  advantage  of  my  absent- 
mindedness  to  come  to  expression.  On  a  lai^er  scale  the  same 
IS  true  of  neurotic  symptoms ;  realisation  of  their  significance 
checks  the  morbid  expression  of  the  underlying  impulse.  The 
cardinal  proposition  is  that  consciousness  of  an  aberrant  impulst 
means  increased  control  of  it. 
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3.  Relation  to  Htalth  and  Diseast.  I 

This  matter  should  be  fairly  evident  from  the  preceding 
considerations,  so  that  the  two  corollaries  that  follow  in  thi* 
respect  need  only  to  be  stated.  The  first  is  that  from  .■ 
psycholc^ical  point  of  view  perfect  mental  normalit)'  does  H"' 
exist.  In  other  words,  every  one  shews  Dumerous  defects  lu 
mental  functioning  that  are  manifestations  of  dissociated, 
repressed,  psychical  material,  and  which  are  brought  about 
by  the  same  psychological  mechanisms  as  those  operative  in 
the  case  of  the  psychoneuroses.  A  further  matter  not  brought 
out  in  the  preceding  study  is  that  this  material  is  ultimately  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  from  which  neuroses  arc  produced. 
The  second  corollary  is  that  the  border-hne  between  oientaJ 
health  and  disease  is  much  less  shaq>  even  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  really  a  social 
one  rather  than  a  psychopatholc^ical  one,  just  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  sanity  and  insanity  is  primarily  a  legal  one. 
When  the  erroneous  mental  functioning  happens  to  carry  with 
it  a  social  incapacity  or  disability,  the  condition  is  called  a 
neurosis,  and  when  it  does  not  it  is  called  absent-nUDdcdnesS|_ 
eccentricity,  personal  mannerism,  and  so  on.  Further  rd 
tions  on  the  significance  of  these  conclusions  will  here 
omitted,  as  they  are  not  relevant  to  the  main  purpose  of  t 
paper. 

4.  DtUnmnism  and  Frt*-WUi. 
One  of  the  psychological  arguments  against  the  belief  ^ 
a  complete  mental  determinism  is  the  intense  feeling  of  convf 
tion  that  wc  have  a  perfectly  free  choice  in  the  pcrforr 
of  many  acts.     This  feeling  of  conviction  must  be  justified  I 
something,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  entirely  compatible  n  ' 
a  complete  determinism.     It  is  curious  that  it  is  not  ofq 
prominent  with  important  and  weighty  decisions.     On  thq 
occasions  one  ha.s  much  more  the  fcehng  of  being  irresistifaj 
impelled  in  a  given  direction  {compare  Luther's  'Hier  stc( 
ich,  ich  kann  niclit  anders').     On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  Ciiw 
and  indifferent  resolutions  that  one  is  most  sure   that 
could  just  as  well  have  acted  otherwise,  ttiat  one  has  j 
from  non-motivfd  free-will.     I-Vuni  the  psycho-analytical  point 
of  view,  tlie  nght  of  this  feeling  of  conviction  is  not  contested. 
It  only  means  that  the  person  is  not  aware  of  any  conscious 
motive.    When,  however,  conscious  motivation  is  distinsuhhcd 
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frnn  unconscious  motivation,  this  feelii^  of  convictioD  teaches 
DS  that  the  former  does  not  extend  over  all  our  motor  resolu- 
tions. What  is  left  free  from  the  one  side  receives  its  motive 
frmn  the  other — from  the  unconscious — and  so  the  psychical 
detenninism  is  flawlessly  carried  through.  A  knowledge  of 
unconscious  motivation  is  indispensable,  even  for  philosophical 
discussion  of  determinism. 

That  the  relation  between  unconscious  and  conscious 
mental  processes  furnishes  the  key  to  the  problem  of  psycho- 
logical determinism  has  also  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Kohostamm,*  approachii^  the  subject  in  quite  a  different 
way  from  Freud.  He  writes;  'Die  bioli^sche  Betrachtungs- 
waac  sieht  in  den  Bewusstseinsdingen  nur  Bergspitze,  die 
aber  einem  Nebelmeer  sichtbar  werden,  wahrend  das  Ber^;- 
ganze — die  Gesamtheit  der  Lebensphinomene — dem  unmittel- 
baren  Bewusstsein  verborgen  bleibt.  Wenn  man  sich  auf  die 
Betrachtung  von  oben  her  beschrSnkt,  ei^bt  sich  kein  natUr- 
Hcfaer  Zusammenhang,  keine  Gesetzmassigkeit.  Sieht  man 
aber  von  dem  Nebel  ab,  der  die  Griinde  verhullt,  so  erkennt 
man,  wie  die  Berge  aus  der  Ebene  aufsteigen,  sich  von  einem 
gcmeinsamen  Gninde  abhebend.  Man  gelangt  zu  der  natur- 
wissenschaftlichen  Einsicht  von  der  Einheit  dessen,  was  unter 
zufalligen  Bedii^ungen  teils  sichtbar,  teils  unsichtbar  war. 
Ahnlich  sucht  die  biologische  Betrachtungsweise  die  Bewusst- 
seinsphSnomene  umzusetzen  in  raumzeitliche  Geschehnisse 
und  Gcsetzmassigkeitcn,  wie  sie  auch  sonst  den  Gegenstand 
naturwissenschaftlicher  Biolc^ie  bilden.  So  zeigte  die  gcgcn- 
wartigc  Untersuchui^  die  Zielstrebigkeit  unter  dem  Bilde 
eincs  Bcrges,  welcher  uns  den  allgemeinen  Rcizverwcrtungs- 
typus  des  Lebens  darstellt  und  in  eine  Spitze  auslauft,  welche 
die  Willenshandlung  bcdcutet.'  ['  The  biological  way  of  think- 
ing sees  in  the  facts  of  consciousness  only  mountain-peaks, 
which  soar  into  sight  over  a  sea  of  mist,  while  the  mountain  as 
a  whole — the  totality  of  vital  phenomena^remains  hidden 
from  the  immediate  consciousness.  If  one  confines  oneself  to 
the  \'iew  from  above,  there  appears  to  be  no  natural  connection, 
no  regularity.  If,  however,  one  disregards  the  mist  that 
conceals  the  base,  one  recognises  how  the  mountains  rise  from 
the  plain,  and  have  a  common  basis.  One  attains  scientific 
insight  of  the  unity  of  what,  under  chance  conditions,  was 
partly  visible,  partly  invisible.  Similarly,  the  biol<^cal  way 
*  Kohastajnffl,  Jonrm.f.  Psyekal.  u.  Neurol..  Bd.  zviii.,  S.  loi. 
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of  thinking  seeks  to  transpose  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
into  regular  occurrences  of  time  and  space,  just  as  these  else- 
where constitute  the  subject  of  scientific  biology.  The  present 
investigation  of  purposefulness  disclosbs  it  thus  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  mountain,  which  represents  the  general  reaction 
of  life  to  different  stimuli,  and  which  terminates  as  a  peak 
that  signifies  the  action  of  the  will.*] 

$.  Social  Significance. 

It  would  be  interestii^  to  speculate  as  to  the  result  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  motives  that  underlie 
the  failures  of  mental  functioning  in  everyday  life;  but  it  is 
perhaps  more  profitably  to  review  some  of  the  present  results 
of  ^norance  of  them. 

One  of  these  is  that  both  intellectual  and  moral  dishonesty 
is  facilitated  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  dishonesty  of  which  the  subject  is  not  conscious  is  much 
commoner  than  deliberate  dishonesty,  a  fact  of  considerable 
importance  in,  for  instance,  juristic  matters.  The  hysteric 
who  cannot  move  her  1^  because  unconsciously  she  wishes 
it  to  be  paralysed,  the  tourist  who  oversees  a  prohibiting 
notice  because  he  finds  such  things  annoyii^,  and  the  impe- 
cunious man  who  forgets  to  pay  a  bill  because  he  doesn't  really 
want  to,  are  all  instances  of  this.  At  the  same  time,  the  line 
between  the  two  types  of  dishonesty  is  nowhere  a  sharp  one, 
and  in  many  cases  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  subject  could 
with  a  very  little  effort  recognise  the  suppressed  motive,  which 
is  more  than  half-conscious.  In  psycho-analytic  treatment 
this  is  constantly  to  be  observed.  The  foUowii^  slight  example 
of  it  may  be  quoted :  A  young  American  told  me  of  a  certain 
experience  she  had  had  in  her  childhood  in  company  with  a 
boy.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  far  from  being 
an  isolated  one,  and  asked  her  whether  it  had  occurred  with 
any  one  else.  She  said,  'Not  any  time  that  I  can  remember.' 
Noticir^  the  wordir^  of  her  answer  and  a  certain  egression 
on  her  face,  I  asked,  'What  about  the  times  that  you  can't 
remember?'  She  exclaimed,  'Oh,  shucks  1'  and  in  such  a 
disconcerted  tone  that  I  was  sure  my  surmise  had  been  well 
founded.  She  then  made  the  remark,  'Well,  1  really  had 
forgotten  the  other  times  till  this  minute,'  the  truth  of  which 
waa  probably  only  partial.  The  incident  made  me  think  of 
Nietzsche's  ep^am:  'Man  lilgt  wohl  mit  dem  Munde,  aber 
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mit  dem  Haule,  das  man  dabei  macht,  s^  man  die  Wahr- 
heit.*  fOne  may  indeed  lie  with  the  mouth,  but  with  the 
aooompanyiog  grimace  one  nevertheless  tells  the  truth.*] 
Half-amnesias  of  this  kind  are  extremely  common  in  daily 
ife. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  endeavour  to  keep  back  disagreeable 
or  unacceptable  thoughts,  these  very  thoughts  betray  them- 
selves in  blunders  of  the  type  under  discussion.  By  the  world 
this  self-betrayal  ts  often  passed  by  unnoticed,  but  it  does 
not  escape  any  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  unconscious 
functioning.  Freud^  in  no  way  exa^erates  when  he  says: 
'Wer  Augen  hat,  zu  sefaen,  und  Ohren,  zu  horen,  iiberzeugt 
sich,  dass  die  Sterblichen  kein  Geheimnis  verbei^en  k^^mien. 
Wessen  Ltppen  schweigen,  -  der  schwatzt  mit  den  Finger- 
^itzen;  aus  alien  Poren  dringt  ihm  der  Verrat.'  fHe  who 
has  e3res  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  becomes  convinced  that 
nKHtals  can  hide  no  secret.  When  lips  are  silent,  the  fii^er- 
tips  tattle;  betrayal  oozes  out  of  every  pore.*]  Moreover,  even 
with  a  direct  he,  careful  observation  of  the  undue  emphasis 
here  and  the  distortion  there  will  usually  disclose  what  the 
person  is  trying  to  conceal,  for  the  lie  is  a  creation  of  the  same 
mind  that  at  the  moment  is  cognisant  of  the  truth.  It  is  very 
rare,  especially  on  emotional  occasions,  for  self-control  to  be  so 
complete  as  to  inhibit  all  unconscious  manifestations,  which 
to  an  attentive  observer  will  indicate  the  truth.  Strictly 
speaking,  one  cannot  He  to  another,  only  to  oneself,  and  skilled 
introspection  makes  even  this  increasingly  ditHcult. 
I  An  important  consequence  of  this  is  that  every  one  is  apt 
,  to  know  more  about  the  inner  motives  of  those  near  to  him 
i  than  they  themselves  know,  inasmuch  as  every  one  is  continu- 

Ially  performing,  at  all  events,  some  simple  kind  of  psychical 
analysis  on  those  around  him.  This  is  a  fertile  source  of  mis- 
■  understandings  and  friction,*  especially  in  family  and  married 
life,  where  contact  is  much  nearer.  One  person  intuitively 
recc^nises  an  intention  or  tendency  in  the  other  that  the  latter 
■refuses  to  admit  even  to  himself.  When  the  unavoidable 
■.inferences  are  presented  to  him,  he  is  indignant,  rebuts  them 
as  being  groundless,  and  complains  that  he  is  misunderstood. 
:Strictly  speaking,  such  misunderstanding  is  really  a  too  fine  . 
;un6terstan<fit^.  The  more  nervous  two  people  are,  the  more 
'  Freud.  '  Samnlung  kleiQer  Scbriftcn,'  Zweitc  Folge,  S.  69. 
*  Frcnd. '  Zur  Piycbopathologk.'  S.  114. 
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\  often  does  it  give  rise  to  schisms,  the  reasons  for  which  are 

I  as  categorically  denied  by  the  one  as  they  are  obvious  to  the 
other.  This  is  the  punishment  for  the  inner  improbity:  that, 
!  under  the  pretext  of  for^ettii^,  absent-mindedness,  and  so  on, 
Ipeople  allow  tendencies  to  come  to  expression  which  they  would 
jdo  better  to  admit  to  themselves  and  others,  unless  they  can 
(control  them. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  extension  of  these  principles 
to  the  sphere  of  human  judgement,  for  it  is  probable  that 
repressed  complexes  play  as  prominent  a  part  in  distortion 
here  as  they  do  in  the  minor  errors  of  memory  mentioned  above. 
On  a  lai^e  scale  this  is  shewn  in  two  ways — in  the  minimum 
of  evidence  often  necessary  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  an  idea 
that  is  in  harmony  with  existing  mental  constellations,  or  to 
reject  one  that  is  incompatible  with  these.  In  both  cases  it- 
is  often  affective  influences  rather  than  intellectual  operations 
that  decide  the  question.  The  same  evidence  is  construed 
quite  differently  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  one  aifective 
constellation  from  the  way  it  is  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
another.  Further,  when  the  general  attitude  towards  a 
question  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  this  is  often  due  at 
least  as  much  to  modification  of  the  prevailing  affective 
influences  as  to  the  accumulation  of  external  evidence;  for 
instance,  the  average  man  of  to-day  does  not  hesitate  to  reject 
.  the  same  evidence  of  witchcraft  that  was  so  convincing  to 
the  man  of  three  centuries  ago,  though  he  usually  knows  no 
more  about  the  true  explanation  of  it  than  the  latter  did. 

Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  affective  factors  in  this 
respect,  combined  with  the  ineradicable  popular  belief  in  the 
rationality  of  the  individual  mind,  has  the  interesting  result 
that  strong  differences  of  opinion  are  attributed  by  each  side 
to  a  defect  in  reasoning  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  other.  In 
an  exposition  of  this  matter,  Trotter^  writes:  'The  religious 
man  accuses  the  atheist  of  beii^  shallow  and  irrational,  and 
is  met  with  a  similar  reply;  to  the  Conservative,  the  amazit^ 
thing  about  the  Liberal  is  his  incapacity  to  see  reason  and 
accept  the  only  possible  solution  of  public  problems.  Exami- 
nation reveals  the  fact  that  the  differences  are  not  due  to  the 
commission  of  the  mere  mechanical  fallacies  of  logic,  since 
these  are  easily  avoided,  even  by  the  politician,  and  since 

'  Wilfred  Trotter,  '  Herd  Instinct  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Psychology  of 
Civilised  Man,'  Sociological  Revieu>,  July,  1908,  p.  19  of  reprint. 
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ai^er,  and  even  hate,  that  may  be  engendered  by  controversial 
opposition  of  the  particular  type  discussed  above.  How 
irritating  it  can  be  to  try  vainly  to  get  some  one  to  see  a  point 
that  is  perfectly  simple  and  obvious  to  oneself  most  people 
know  from  ample  experience.  There  would  even  seem  to 
be  a  correlation  between  the  amount  of  heat  in  this  way  en- 
gendered and  the  slightness  of  the  difference  dividing  two 
people,  just  as  the  most  bitter  wars  are  between  races  of  similar 
stock  (truer  still  of  civil  wars)  or  between  religious  sections 
whose  doctrinal  differences  are  apparently  of  only  academic 
importance.  The  history  of  the  Balkans  shews,  for  instance, 
that  the  races  professing  the  Orthodox  creed  preferred  to  be 
ruled  by  the  infidel  Turk  rather  than  by  Roman  Catholics 
(e^.,  Venetians),  and  heretics  have  always  been  persecuted 

y  with  a  venom  that  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  attitude  towards 
heathen  countries^  It  is  as  though  we  are  willii^  to  under- 
stand that  people  widely  different  from  ourselves  cannot  grasp 
ai^uments  that  seem  convincii^  enough  to  us,  but  what  we  find 
hard  to  tolerate  is  that  those  akin  to  us,  and  who  'ought  to 
know  better,'  should  behave  in  this  way.  The  feeling  it  gives 
us,  in  the  case  of  either  individuals  or  nations,  is  that  since 
the  matter  in  dispute  is  so  very  obvious  there  must  be  an 
—  element  of  sheer  obstinacy  on  the  other  side  that  makes  them 
refuse  to  see  the  point./  The  reaction  this  calk  forth  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  belief  that  they  are  intellectually  inferior  and 
stupid,  as  explained  above,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emotions 
of  irritation  and  anger.  ( I  should  interpret  the  latter  reaction 
as  an  unconscious  intuition  that  the  opposition  oi)  the  other 
side  is  really  of  emotional  origin,  denotii^  hostility  to  our  own 

-^  emotional  attitude,  as,  indeed,  it  so  usually  is.^  In  other' 
words,  our  unconscious  correctly  interprets  the  meaning 
of  the  situation  and  appropriately  responds  with  anger,: 
while  our  conscious  mind  erroneously  rationalises  it  as  one  ■ 
due  to  the  other  person's  stupidity.  The  next  thing  that 
happens  is  that  we  feci  increasii^ly  impotent,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  the  weapon  of  argument  is  powerless  in  the  face  of 
'.emotional  stupidity';  as  Goethe  said,  'Against  stupidity  the 
Gods  themselves  fight  in  vain.'  The  impotence  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  weapon  is  not  being  directed  against  the  true 
source  of  opposition — namely,  the  unconscious  emotional 
complexes  of  the  other  person.  (The  failure  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  physician  eiqieriences  who  tries  to  dispel  neurotic 
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symptoms  by  means  of  rational  argument;  he  is  not  really 
attaddi^  the  cause,  which  lies  in  the  unconscious.)  The 
fedii^  of  impotence  in  the  face  of  irrational  opposition,  of 
being  thwarted  for  no  good  reason,  still  further  increases  our 
anger,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree ;  this  reaction  is  probably 
of  infantile  origin,  the  resentment  and  'tantrums'  at  first  dis- 
covering that  the  world  dares  to  thwart  some  of  our  vrishes, 
a  world  which  originally  had  gratified  them  al!  to  the  full. 

On  observing  the  general  attitude  towards  people  whose 
'emotional  stupidity'  has  in  the  course  of  time  become  apparent, 
two  things  are  noticeable :  In  the  first  place,  as  was  remarked 
above,  the  fault  is  attributed  much  more  to  intellectual  in- 
feiuHity  than  to  the  more  important  aiTective  causes.  Hence 
the  present-day  supercilious  pity  for  the  scholastics  of  the 
'dark  ages,'  an  attitude  considerably  modified  by  an  objective 
comparison  of  the  reasoning  powers  characteristic  of  the  two 
civilisations.  In  the  second  place,  far  greater  leniency  is 
shewn  towards  a  stupidity  that  expresses  itself  in  the  form 
of  blind  adherence  to  accepted  errors  than  that  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  form  of  blind  rejection  of  a  novel  truth ;  in  other 
words,  incredulousness  is  always  more  harshly  judged  than 
credulousness,  though  they  are  both  merely  different  aspects 
of  the  same  fundamental  failing — namely,  lack  of  true  scepti- 
cism. Yet  the  one  is  hardly  more  characteristic  of  human 
weakness  than  the  other — as  Nietzsche  put  it:  'Mankind  has 
a  bad  ear  for  new  music' — and  it  would  be  hard  to  convince 
a  student  of  human  progress  that  the  first  manifestation  has 
a  greater  retarding  influence  on  this  than  the  second.  In  any 
case,  these  considerations  go  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  popular 
belief  that  the  will  is  the  servant  of  reason,  ,the  truth  being 
that  reason  has  always  been,  and  probably  always  must  be, 
to  a  verj-  large  extent  the  handmaid  of  the  will. 

XL   SUUUARV. 

Only  a  part  of  the  subject-matter  dealt  with  by  Freud  has 
been  covered  in  the  present  paper.  Those  interested  in  it  are 
referred  to  his  book  for  richer  and  more  numerous  examples, 
and  for  the  lucid  discussion  there  given  of  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  subject.  It  is  perhaps  desirable,  however,  to 
summarise  here  the  main  conclusions  ou  the  topics  discussed 
above. 
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The  occurrences  that  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  study|l 
the  general  characteristics  of  which  were  defined  in  the  intro- 
ductory section/  may  be  divided  into  motor  and  wnsory.* 
The  defects  of  the  former  class  that  enter  into  consideration 
are  two:  (i)  The  erroneous  carrying  out  of  an  intended  pur- 
pose (slips  of  the  tonpie  and  pen,  erroneously-carried -out 
actions);  and  (2)  the  carrying  out  of  an  unintended  purpose 
(symptomatic  acts).  The  defects  of  the  latter  class  are  also 
two:  (i)  Simple  failure  of  perception  (forgetting,  not  seeing); 
and  (2)  erroneous  perception  (false  recollection,  false  visual 
perception).  In  each  class  the  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  defects  is  not  sharp ;  thus,  in  the  latter  oi»e,  for  instance, 
a  failure  to  remember  is  always  accompanied  by  an  over- 
prominent  remcmbranrc  of  some  asstKriated  memory,  a  fal 
recollection.  Further,  the  distinction  between  the  two  class 
themselves  is  not  a  sharp  one,  both  motor  and  sensory  pM 
cesses  playing  a  part  in  many  instances ;  thus,  in  the  mislayii 
of  objects,  the  object  is  first  misplaced,  and  then  the  memoq 
of  the  act  is  forgotten. 

Common  to  all  forms  is  the  fact  that  the  subject,  and  moi 
observers,  either  give  an  obviously  inadequate  explanation  ( 
the  particular  occurrence — such  as  that  it  was  due  to  'inatle 
tion,'  'absent-mindedness,'  'chance,'  and  so  on — or  fraakl 
maintain  that  it  has  no  explanation  at  all.  On  the  contrary 
psycho-analysis  shews  that  there  is  not  only  a  definite  psychid 
cause  for  the  occurrence,  but  that  this  has  always  a  lugia 
meaning,  and  may  strictly  be  called  a  motive.  This  motive  fi 
some  secondary  tendency  or  train  of  thought,  of  which  1 
subject  is  not  aware  at  the  time.  Usually  it  is  prcconscioti) 
or,  in  popular  language,  unconscious;  in  many  cases  it  i 
conscious  in  the  strict  sense,  and  is  then  correspondingly  ma 
difficult  to  reveal.  lu  most  cases  there  are  l>otli  a  prcconscioi 
and  unconscious  motive,  which  are  associatt;d  with  each  othe) 
The  motive  is  repressed  by  the  subject,  the  repression  being  I 
defence- mechanism  that  subserves  the  function  of  ku-eping  frort 
consciousness  undesirable  or  painful  thoughts.  I'he  motii^ 
may  be  one  of  two  kinds — either  it  is  a  counter-impulse  (Gfgt 

'  In  Ucrm&n  the  etrucwuiuaau  ol  the  proem  is  coaroowotly  ii 
by  th*  profK*  '  vot  * — thiu.  Venlmckeii,  vcfgowu.  verireifea,  verbOnn. 
veri«gen.  variMCB,  vsncbnibcn,  vefsdKn.  vtnpnthoi.  etc 

■  TU*  tana  i«  ban  uMd  In  Ita  tMoro-Wologkal  mow,  ami  boDOt  I 
both_pefMptivfl  kDd  appcnspUvc  p 
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■A^  <Bwcted  hnmwHatdy  againit  the  mental  operation  that 
u  iatamdti,  or  it  ii  an  impulie  directed  agaiut  some  mental 
mmtmtf  that  rtands  in  auodative  connection  with  tlits  opera- 
#iB;  that  b  to  1^,  the  asMciation  between  the  two  mental 
t  amy  be  cither  intrinuc  or  extriosic.  As  a  result  of 
,  any  direct  manifestation  of  the  tendency  is 
,  aad  it  can  come  to  expression  only  as  a  parasitic 
pmtem  engrafted  on  another  conscious  one.  The  disturbance 
ifcaa  OMed  oomtitutcs  a  temponry  failure  or  error  of  normal 
■artnlliuctioDiag. 

Tlria  cmr  can  p^chologically  be  compared  with  a  piycho- 
■isratf r  qrnqiCom;  the  mechanisms  by  which  the  two  are 
bnmht  about  are  almost  the  same,  and  the  psychical  material 
ilHS  is  tbe  WMirce  of  them  u  closely  umilar  in  the  two  cases. 
H  m  waiafiinrd  that  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these 
«myilay  enon  is  important  for  both  the  practice  and  theory 
«f  pqrdwlogjr;  this  is  especially  so  in  the  contribution  it 
Ho  the  problem  of  psychical  determinism,  and  in  the 
;  it  givcfc  to  the  deeper,  non-conscious  motives 
It  further  throws  a  valuable  light  on  certain 
i  probleiM,  notabty  the  question  of  mutual  misunder- 
I  in  everyday  life,  and  on  the  importance  of  affrctive 
%  in  forminfc  decisions  and  judKcmcnts. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  REPRESSION  THEORY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
MEMORY 1 

The  follovnng  remarks  represent  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of 
the  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  Durham  meeting  of  the 
Aristotelian  and  the  British  Psychological  Societies  last  July, 
when  papers  were  read  on  this  subject  by  Pear,  Wolf,  Mitchell, 
and  Loveday,*  my  object  here  being  to  elucidate  further  certain 
points  that  were  incompletely  dealt  with  on  that  occasion,  and 
to  raise  certain  other  questions  that  are  indirectly  cognate  to 
the  same  theme. 

The  theory  itself  may  be  formulated  in  several  different  ways, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  which  would  run  somewhat  as 
follows :  There  exist  in  the  mind  certain  inhibiting  forces,  which 
tend  to  exclude  from  consciousness  all  mental  processes  the 
presence  of  which  would  evoke  there,  either  directly  or  through 
association,  a  feeling  of  'unpleasantness'  (Unlust).  It  is,  of 
course,  evident  that  the  efficacy  of  such  forces  is  at  best  a 
relative  one,  for  otherwise  consciousness  would  never  experi- 
ence 'unpleasantness';  but  the  thesis  is  maintained  that,  when- 
ever this  experience  occurs,  it  is  only  because  the  action  of  the 
forces  in  question  has  first  been  neutralised  by  other  tendencies 
and  motives  in  the  mind,  whether  volitional  or  not.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  definition  given  the  word  '  exclude  '  has 
been  used  as  a  common  term  for  what  some  writers  consider  to 
be  two  independent  processes — namely,  on  the  one  hand  the 
expulsion  from  consciousness  of  an  'unpleasant'  mental  process, 
and  on  the  other  the  tendency  to  prevent  the  return  of  this 
to  consciousness  on  any  subsequent  occasion.  As  it  seems 
possible  to  adopt  one  of  these  conceptions  and  not  the  other, 

■  Read  before  the  British  Psychological  Society,  January  30, 1915.  Pub- 
lished in  the  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  viii. 

>  Published  in  the  British  Journal  oj  Psychology,  vol.  vii..  No.  3. 
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th<y  will  hr  srparatrly  divusitfd.  but  1  may  remark  that  those 
who  ^ccrpt  the  repmsion  theory  a«  here  formulated  are  not 
r-qeh  concerned  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two, 
■-on«iHerin(t  it  to  be  relatively  unimportant.  For  them  the 
inhihitine  foree  of  repre»ion  is  a  tendency  in  constant  opera- 
i:--n.  mdeprndently  of  whether  the  'unpleasant'  mental  process 
i»  r.f  rerrnt  date  or  not,  of  whether  it  is  at  the  time  conscioui  or 
taz.  and  even  of  whether  it  ha*  ever  been  conscious  or  not,  all 
r-.a^'T*  which  do  not  concern  the  main  point  at  issue.  The 
.|a»-«tir.n  of  the  relation  of  the  inhibiting  forces  to  consciousness 
*ad  the  unconscious  is  more  ol>scure.  Freud  himself  seems  to 
;.!ar^  what  he  terms  the  *cenv»rship'— an  expression  coverinR 
the  sum  total  of  the  repressinc  forces  in  question — at  the  place 
"f  transition  between  the  unconscious  and  the  preconscious, 
»ith  a  less  important  one  at  the  place  of  transition  between 
•.h»  prrfonsrious  and  consciousness.  While  it  may  be  af^recd 
that  th**  artton  of  repression  is  mainly  exhibited  at  these  pmnts 
"1  junction,  the  evidence,  in  my  »>pinion,  induces  one  rather  to 
j'l'-ture  the  inhibitini:  tendencies  as  Winf;  distributed,  in  a 
•tf^mine  fashion.  throuf;hout  the  whole  mind,  conscious  as 
wl!  a«  unconscious,  increasing  in  strenifth,  however,  as  one 
-  .  '..)*  fr..:ii  th*-  I'-vi-l  i'i  ii>M-€  inii-ni-*-^  1.1  the  lo\v.-st  layer*  of 
:■.'    ,:;■  "iiwi-.u*. 

Ih'  i-'-.inni:  that  th<'  p  pr-'-'inn  lh'''>r>'  )\:\<  on  the  pnibl>'ins 

•  r..-  rv-ry  1-  :t  Tiiaiiif'il'I  (■ii--.  aii-l  w>-  mnv  ilividf  up  thr  sub]<-ct 
,-.  '-r  :}.'•  inii'lintr-  uf  pxi-tratKni,  rini-trvmiiiii,  n*«  ullrction, 

■.  ;  r-'  'Viiiti-n  f-tv-ctivflv. 

I.--  Ur'.ISTBATMN. 

rr.ntirullv  ull  ol>%Tvrs  "■■•ni  t-f  ;ii:r<-r  th.ii  in  .'ittention 
•  -•-  1^  A  »'-lritiv»'  opi  r.iliitii  aniifilimr  t.t  th'-  pI^■.l^u^e•p;lill 
;.rr^i;!'-,  whTrhy  w  :tlt<n<l  t-i  that  whu  li  is  plr;i^«r;iMe 
r.i'r.T  !han  to  ttiat  whi<li  i>  iMt.  lit  is  h.ir-llv  ii<ti-ss;irv  to 
■-■•  'Mt  ti"  uiuvf-r-^ilny  I1  <  Liiiiii-d  fur  thi*  priti«  ipl<-  to  th'- 
r\,  ..!.:,  ..f  t.tliT'«  t  In  vj>  fi»r,  tlnTrfr,rr.  iis  v:iri:tti<>ns  in 
-":•>■;,  ;iff.^t  til-  r'vi^U-.ti.in  ..f  i!ii;>rr.si.,i,.,  ili--  pfi"— 's  "f 

- 1   ..■.:..  -.^i.i.  !i  !•>  til'-  .-»•  !i f  rtpr'-'itiii,  mii-t  pliiv  ,t  p.irt, 

>'  ^.  lu  :..  !iijA'*.rr.  Is  l«\  n-i  iin  ;tn^  iilw.tv*  in  th--  <lir<'i  ti->n  th.it 

•  ■  i.-:.t  ^t  f:r-i  -iirht  l».-  ini-nrui'-'l  !■•  It.  It  nmrh;  l.r  th-itu'lit 
••-*  ;1  ir;.r"»!'in  i|«-trriiiiH'->  tli--  iLTii'-risv:  •■(  -uti--  i;npl'-.ts.int 
•-,■.•.  --r  v,ui»'l.  the^,  bciii<  lesr  .ittdi'l'*-!  t*.  vvoulj  uu-Ier,;-*  ;i 
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fainter  registration  and  would  fade  more  readily  than  other 
impressions.  One  should  exercise  caution,  however,  before 
comii^  to  this  conclusion,  apparent  as  it  may  seem.  To  say 
that  a  given  idea  is  unpleasant  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  saying 
it  is  without  interest  or  significance  to  the  subject — in  fact, 
the  reverse  is  more  often  the  case.  Any  psycho-analytical 
experience  wiJI  provide  numerous  instances  where  an  idea  that 
has  been  presented  to  consciousness  has  been  immediately 
ignored  and  its  meaning  not  apprehended,  but  has  neverthe- 
less made  a  deep  impression  on  the  subject's  mind,  and  has  been 
r^stered  with  unusual  distinctness.  It  is  quite  common,  for 
example,  for  girls  in  the  period  of  adolescence  genuinely  to 
ignore  in  an  astoundii^  manner  all  allusions  to  sex  matters, 
which  they  meet  with  at  every  turn,  in  newspapers,  in  novels, 
and  in  daily  life,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  later  in  a 
psycho-analysis  the  precision  with  which  these  impressions 
have  been  registered  and  their  significance  appreciated  without 
the  subject  being  at  all  consciously  aware  of  it.  It  is  also  a 
commonplace  observation  in  insanity  that  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment or  delirium  certain  expressions  may  be  reproduced  by  a 
lady  who  certainly  must  have  completely  ignored  them  at  the 
time  of  hearing  them.^ 

The  only  means  of  estimating  the  intensity  of  registration 
is  by  studying  the  conditions  of  subsequent  recall,  conditions 
which  are  themselves  influenced  by  various  other  factors  that 
are  not  easy  to  eliminate  or  allow  for;  but  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  conclusively  favour  the  view 
that  incoming  impressions  which  are  ignored  through  the  action 
of  repression  are  more  faintly  registered  than  others  which 
have  not  been  submitted  to  this  action. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  hedonic  tone  of  a  given 
idea  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  same  in  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  layers  of  the  mind;  indeed,  it  Is  often  precisely 
the  opposite  in  the  two  cases,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
instances  where  apparently  unpleasant  ideas  have  been 
registered  with  unexpected  distinctness  are  of  this  nature. 
That  being  so,  it  may  well  be  that  a  positive  correlation  exists 
between  the  intensity  of  registration  and  the  degree  of  pleasant- 
ness attaching  to  the  idea  concerned,  provided  ojily  that  the 
whole  mind  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  merely  con- 
sciousness alone. 

*  A  classical  example  is  the  case  oi  Ophelia. 
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Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  selective  action  of  repres- 
sion in  r^ard  to  attention  (and  also  to  perception)  that  is  of 
importance  to  the  general  theory  of  attention;  but  as  the 
subject  is  not  strictly  germane  to  the  problems  of  memory  it 
must  be  passed  over  here  with  merely  this  short  allusion. 


1 1 . — CONSERVATrON . 

The  repression  theory,  and  the  observations  on  which  it  is 
founded,  has  one  very  important  contribution  to  make  regarding 
the  frottservation  or  retention  of  memory-impressions.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  for  such  retention 
is  vastly  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  difficult  to 
lay  too  much  emphasis  on  this  point,  one  to  which  attention 
has  repeatedly  been  called  by  clinical  psycholc^ts ;  for  even 
after  a  considerable  experience  of  such  data,  one  is  constantly 
being  surprised  at  the  truly  extraordinary  manner  in  v^ich 
minute  details  may  be  revived  after  having  apparently  been 
completely  foigotten  for  many  years,  for  half  a  century  or 
longer.  This  applies  both  to  significant  repressed  memories 
and  to  those  of  a  more  trivial  nature.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  class  I  must  say  that  I  become  increasingly  sceptical 
about  its  supposed  involvement  in  what  Mr.  Pear*  calls  a 
process  of  physiolc^ical  decay,  for  delicate  methods  of  investi- 
gation constantly  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  continued 
presence  in  the  mind  of  trivial  elements  that  one  might  have 
imagined  had  disappeared  loi^  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the 
distinction  Mr.  Fear  draws  between  the  two  classes  of  forgotten 
material,  the  significant  and  the  insignificant,  appears  to  me  to 
be  of  great  importance,  and  the  explanation  of  the  process  of 
forgetting  in  the  two  cases  raises  some  interesting  questions, 
to  which  I  shall  return  later  in  this  paper. 


HI . — Recollection. 
Professor  Brough  has  somewhere  remarked  that  psycho- 
logists may  be  divided  into  two  schools  as  r^ards  the  subject  of 
memory,  comprising  respectively  those  who  hold  that  the  facts 
in  most  need  of  explanation  are  those  of  remembering,  and 
those  who  hold  that  they  are  the  facts  of  foi^etting.  Psycho- 
analysts certainly  beloi^  to  the  latter  school,  which  I  imagine 
'  Loc.  eit.,  p.  139. 
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to  be  the  less  numerous  one.  To  us,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
opinion,  it  would  seem  more  natural  if  everythii^  were 
remembered,  and  it  is  the  circumstance  of  a  given  mental 
impression  not  beir^  capable  of  recall,  while  still  in  the  mind, 
that  demands  an  explanation.  A  consideration  to  which  I 
would  attach  some  importance  is  that  the  phenomenon  of 
recall  seems  to  be  too  often  regarded  as  being  induced  by 
conscious  volition,  the  fact  being  overlooked  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  proceeds  quite  spontaneously  and  independently 
of  vohtion.  If,  now,  the  matter  be  thought  of  in  other  than 
volitional  terms,  the  question  is,  not  what  is  the  mechanism 
whereby  we  recall  a  given  idea  when  we  want  to,  but  rather 
how  is  it  that  such  a  relatively  small  number  of  ideas  actually 
flow  into  consciousness,  or  have  the  capacity  of  ever  entering 
consciousness?  To  this  question  Freud's  repression  theory 
attempts  to  provide  an  answer. 

The  main  fact  that  this  theory  sets  out  to  explain  is  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  recall  an  unpleasant  memory  than  a  pleasant 
one,  other  things  being  equal.  The  fact  itself  is,  I  think,  beyond 
dispute,  and  has  not  been  questioned  by  any  one  who  has 
seriously  investigated  the  phenomena,  either  experimentally 
or  clinically.  According  to  the  repression  theory,  the  reason 
why  it  is  more  difficult  to  recall  ah  unpleasant  memory  is  because 
it  is  kept  back  from  entering  consciousness  by  the  action  of 
certain  inhibiting,  'repressing '  forces,  the  function  of  which  is 
to  guard  consciousness,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  pain  of 
disagreeable  affects.  Startii^  from  this  simple  conception, 
the  validity  of  which  will  presently  be  discussed,  the  theory  has 
undergone  two  extensions,  which  will  presently  be  discussed 
under  the  headings  of  B  and  C  respectively.  The  first  of  these 
was  made  by  Freud  in  .his  earliest  monograph  on  normal 
psychology  (1898),^  and  was  to  the  effect  that  repression 
accounted  for  the  difficulty  in  recall,  not  only  of  obviously 
unpleasant  memories,  but  also  of  a  large  number  that,  so  far 
as  could  be  seen  by  direct  introspection,  were  not  of  this  nature. 
The  class  referred  to  comprises  the  unexpected  failures  in 
memory,  the  failures  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  usual 
factors;  examples  are  the  temporary  forgettii^  of  famihar 
names,  of  well-known  pieces  of  knowledge,  and  the  like,"     The 

>  Reprinted  in  his  Zwr  Psyehopatkologie  des  AlUagsMtens,  ^te  Aufl.,  1913. 
*  Numerous  examples  are  given  in  Chapter  IV.    For  pathological  coun- 
terparts  see  Chapter  XXIII. 
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second  extension  of  the  theory,  for  which  I  am  willing  to  bear 
the  responsibility — although  1  imagine  there  may  be  other 
psycho-analysts  who  would  also  be  prepared  to  go  as  far — 
concerns  the  application  of  it  to  all  forgetting,  maintains,  in 
short,  that  all  forgettii^  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  repression. 
I  shaa  presently  adduce  some  considerations  which  may  possibly 
make  this  last  generalisation  seem  less  preposterous  than  it  must 
at  first  nght  appear  to  be. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  theory  correspond  with  the 
three  stages  of  it  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  formulated  as 
follows :  Is  there  such  a  process  of  repression  which  accounts  for 
thedifficultyinrecallof  unpleasant  memories?  If  so,  can  it  also 
apply  in  the  case  of  memories  that  are  not  in  themselves  of  an 
unpleasant  nature,  and,  further,  can  all  forgetting  be  attributed 
to  it  ?    These  questions  will  now  be  discussed  in  this  order. 

A. — Evidence  of  Repression. 

The  principal  fact  to  be  explained  is  the  greater  difficulty 
of  reproducing  a  memory  when  this  is  invested  with  unpleasant 
feeling.  That  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case  may,  I  think, 
be  assumed  here;  if  necessary,  an  overwhelmii^  amount  of 
evidence,  both  experimental  and  clinical,  could  be  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  it.  Some  five  different  explanations  have 
been  proffered,  and,  although  there  is  little  to  be  said  about 
some  of  them,  they  will  all  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. 

I.  We  have  first  the  usual  explanation  given  both  by  psy- 
chologists and  by  the  laity  —  namely,  that  the  diminished 
capacity  for  reproduction  of  certain  mental  processes  is  due  to 
some  defect  inherent  in  these  processes.  This  explanation 
is  put  in  various  ways,  the  factor  being  described  sometimes 
as  a  'lack  of  interest,'  sometimes  as  a  'reduction  in  the  invest- 
ment of  psychical  energy.'  Jung  seems  to  approximate  to 
this  position  when  he  speaks  of  buried  infantile  complexes 
ha^-ing  lost  their  significance  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  on  to  a  higher  plane,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  interested 
ID  such  childish  matters.  The  view  that  the  difficulty  in 
reproduction  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
mental  processes  concerned  can  only  be  held  by  those  un- 
familiar with  the  findings  of  cHnical  psychology  (hypnosis, 
psycho-analysis,  etc.),  for  in  these  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  ex- 
perience to  meet  with  great  difficulty  in  resuscitatir^  memories. 
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invested  with  vivid  feeling,  that  are  of  immense  iol 
significance  to  the  personaHty.  Jung  himself  gets  round 
this  argument,  at  least  so  far  as  infantile  complexes  arc  con- 
cerned, by  asserting  that,  although  these  have  become  di 
privcd  of  their  importance  in  the  course  of  developmi 
they  are  later  rc-invested  by  feeling  and  significance  from 
different  source.  In  my  opinion  this  is  an  hypothesis  in  favoi 
of  which  there  is  no  good  evidence,  but  in  any  case  it  cuaceros 
only  the  origin  of  certain  affects,  and  does  not  touch  the 
general  principle  that  memories  may  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
suscitate even  when  they  are  charged  with  intense  sigoificaDce 
to  the  personality.  Lack  of  interest,  therefore,  cannot  alway* 
be  the  cause  of  the  ditftculty  in  reproduction. 

3.  An    ingenious   explanation    has    been    put    forward    by 
Dr.  Wolf,'  which  runs  as  follows:  Accepting  the  conception 
of  repression  only  in  the  limited  sense  of  a  volitional  expul- 
sion of  unpleasant  thoughts  from  consciousness,  he  »uggest» 
that  the  difficulty  experienced  in  reviving  repressed,  unpleasant 
memories  may  be  due  to  subsequent    repression  of  any   in- 
coming ideas  that  by  association  would  tend  to  recall  thein. 
This  description,  however,  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  what 
actually  happens  when  a  forgotten  unpleasant  memory  cani 
be  brought   into  consciousness.     An   associated  idea  that  oi 
would  expect  to  evoke  a  given  memory  may  fail  to  do  so  evi 
while  it  is  being  held  in  the  very  focus  of  consciousness,  thi 
being  no  question  of  its  being  expelled  from  consdousi 
altogether.     Then,  again,  the  situation  is  very  much  the 
when  there  is  no  conscious  associated  idea  present  to  be  repi 
such  as  in  the  search  for  unknown    buried    memories  in 
procedure  known  as  'free  association.'     Further,  it  is  hardl 
possible  on  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  difhculty  in  tl 
e\-oking  of  buried  memories  that  never  have  been  c«aw« 
Ever>'  one  will  agree  with  L>r.  Wolf  in  the  stress  he  lays  on  tbc 
important    part   played    by   the   associated,   derivative  ide»5 
in  the  mutter  of  evoking  unpleasant  forgotten  thoughts,  but 
it  is  not  giving  a  true  picture  of  this  part  to  describe  it  as  the 
entering  of  such  ideas  into  consciousness  and  their  subsequent 
expulsion  from  it  striatim,  for  the  hindrance  is  further  back — 
in  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  approaching  consciousness. 
3.  Dr.  Mitchell*  suggests  that  reprn»»ion  may  be  a  'passive 
resistance,  u  mere  hindrance  or  obstnictiuo,  felt  as  rcsistaocc 
■  Briluk  Jwtrmml  0/  PiyiMofy.  fa».  cU..  p.  i^  ■  Lm.  eU.,  p.  157. 
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but  necessitating  no  activity  on  the  part  of  whatever  causes 
Uk  obstruction.'  This  su^estion  was  thrown  out  as  a  possible 
ahemative  to  the  psycho-analytical  view,  and  certainly 
describes  what  often  happens  in  the  physical  world.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  anal(^y  to  it  in  the  mental  world,  however, 
and  as  no  data  or  arguments  are  given  in  support  of  it— the 
^ole  su^estion  beii^  meant  to  be  most  tentative — I  am 
m)t  in  a  position  to  criticise  it,  though  I  might  add  that  I 
cannot  think  of  any  consideration  or  evidence  pointii^  to  it. 
4-  Another  alternative  put  forward  by  Dr.  Mitchell^  is 
that  unpleasant  memories  are  not  pushed  or  repressed  out 
of  consciousness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  drawn  out.  He 
writes:  'It  is  just  to  some  psychical  force  analogous  to  the 
pull  of  gravity  in  the  physical-  world  that  the  main  work  of 
repression  is  ascribed  by  psycho-analysts  at  the  present  time. 
...  It  is  the  attraction  of  the  unconscious  rather  than 
the  repulsion  of  the  conscious  that  leads  to  the  fot^ettii^ 
and  causes  resistance.'  Dr.  Mitchell  is  in  error  in  his  first 
sentence  here,  for  there  is  certainly  no  psycho-analyst  who 
ascribes  any  forgetting  directly  to  the  attraction  of  the  un- 
conscious,'and  clearly  to  ascribe  'the  main  work  of  repression' 
to  such  a  process  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  a 
rather  obscure  passage,  Jung  also  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
guilty  of  this  contradiction,  saying,  'In  these  cases  it  seems 
as  if  the  mechanism  of  repression  were  much  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  passive  disappearance,  or  even  as  if  the  impressions 
were  dragged  beneath  the  surface  by  some  force  operating 
from  below.'  If  we  ask  what  this  force  operating  from  below 
is,  we  are  told  it  is  the  attraction  of  association,  but  those 
who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  associationist  doctrine 
are  unable  to  perceive  here  any  dynamic  force  capable  of 
bcii^  opposed  to  the  efforts  to  recall  a  buried  memory.  Even 
the  difficulty  in  bringing  to  consciousness  the  primary,  'attract- 
ing' group  of  ideas  Jung  conceives,  not  as  denoting  a  conflict 
of  forces,  but  as  being  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  development 
on  the  part  of  these  ideas,  or  else  to  a  loss  of  interest  in  them, 
an  explanation  discussed  above.  Passing  by  these  objec- 
tions, however,  it  is  plain  that  this  'tug  downward'  explana- 
tion could  at  best  be  only  a  partial  one,  since  it  only  relate;> 
to  ideas  that  might  be  drawn  downward  by  the  attraction 
of  previous  ones,  and  not  to  the  latter  themselves.  The 
'  Loc.  cil. 
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exbtence  of  the  'tug'  has  first  to  be  demonstrated  before  we 
can  discuss  its  possible  field  of  operation,  and  this  preliminary 
task  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  fact  on  which  this  Jung-Mitcheil  view  is  based  can 
be  explained  in  quite  another  way.  The  fact  in  question 
is  that  many  ideas  cannot  be  brought  into  consciousness, 
although  they  have  no  unpleasant  affective  tone,  and  both 
Jung  and  the  psycho-analytical  school  agree  that  this  is  in 
some  way  due  to  such  ideas  havii^  become  associated  to 
other  pre-existii^  ones;  that  is  what  he  means  by  impressions 
being  drs^ged  beneath  the  surface  by  some  force  operating 
from  below.  The  psycho-analytical  school,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  what  happens  here  is  that  when  the  new  idea 
A  gets  associated  to  the  older  idea  B  it  becomes  chained  with 
the  affective  tone  of  the  latter,  is  drawn  into  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  same  play  of  forces  as  B  itself,  so  that  if  B  is  In 
a  state  of  repression — i.e.,  is  being  kept  from  consciousness 
by  some  inhibiting  force — then  the  same  will  become  true 
of  A  also.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  loose  use  of  language 
to  say  then  that  the  idea  A  has  been  tu^ed  downwards  by 
forces  connected  with  the  idea  B,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  the  idea  B  is,  in  the  way  just  described,  responsible  for 
the  non-emergence  of  A. 

J.  The  psycho-analytical  explanation  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  last  one,  being  to  the  effect  that  the  force 
maintaining  forgetting  acts  not  from  the  unconscious,  but 
from  the  direction  of  consciousness.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  it  is  derived  from  manifold  sources,  of  both  an  introspectual 
and  observational  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  both  historically  and  in  point  of  importance, 
the  behaviour  of  a  subject  undergoing  psycho-analysis  admits 
of  no  other  explanation  than  the  present  one.  In  this  procedure 
he  is  asked  to  adopt  the  method  of  'free  association,'  the  aim 
beii^  to  create  a  pathway  into  consciousness  for  the  emotion 
attached  to  buried  complexes,  which  in  the  case  of  a  neurotic 
patient  lie  at  the  basis  of  his  symptoms.  He  has  to  relate  all 
the  thoughts  that  come  into  his  mind,  irrespective  of  what  his 
opinion  may  be  of  them.  If  this  is  done,  the  directir^  of  the 
inflowii^  thoughts,  freed  from  the  guidance  of  either  conscious 
reflection  or  external  stimulation,  is  taken  over  by  the 
emotional  complexes  of  personal  significance.  These  are 
approached  only  gradually,  firs'' '  'if  more  or  less  distant 
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-!:u*i'iii-  to  llir  uiiil'Tlyirifi:  tln-iiir-.  N'nvv,  \vln-ii  thi-*  linppms  — 
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tendency  in  those  about  us,  particularly  when  the  thoughts 
against  which  they  strive  are  of  a  kind  to  which  we  ourselves 
arc  indifferent.  For  my  own  part,  further,  I  think  that  intro- 
spective examination  of  one's  attitude  on  these  occasions  shews 
the  existence  not  only  of  a  tendency  voluntarily  to  expel  certain 
thoughts  out  of  consciousness,  but  also  of  a  tendency  to  prevent 
them  from  entering  consciousness.  And  it  is  to  the  constant 
pressure  exerted  by  the  latter  tendency  that  psychoanalysts 
for  the  most  part  refer  when  they  use  the  word  'repression.' 

B. — Indirect  Action  of  Repression. 

Some  writers  are  disposed  to  admit  the  existence  of  rq>ressioQ 
in  the  full  sense  indicated  above,  but  would  limit  its  scope  to 
occasional  instances  of  obviously  unpleasant  thoughts  which 
have  been  buried  by  repression.  As  was  mentioned  above. 
however,  Freud  has  extended  the  conception  of  repression  to 
cover  instances  of  the  burj'ing  and  forgetting  of  thought*  that 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  unpleasant  content,  and  where  the 
desire  to  recall  them  may  be  very  pronounced,  such  as  in  the 
'slips  of  memorj''  where  there  is  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  recall 
some  familiar  piece  of  knowledge.  A  common  objection  nude 
to  this  extension  of  the  theory  (for  instance,  by  Professor  Scout) 
is  the  question,  'How  is  it  possible  tlmt  a  failure  to  remember 
is  due  to  a  wish  to  forget,  when  one  may  very  much  want  to 
recall  the  memory  concerned  ?'  It  seems  to  be  overlooked 
here  that  the  same  mind  may  simultaneously  contain  two 
exactly  opposite  impulses:  for  instance,  the  desire  to  recall 
something  for  one  reason  and  an  aversion  from  recalUnc  it 
for  another,  and  that  the  subject  may  be  entirely  unaware  of 
one  of  them — e^.,  the  latter.  Tliis  matter  must  next  be 
considered  more  in  detail. 

According  to  Freud,  the  action  of  repression  extends  over 
from  the  original  object  of  the  repression,  the  given  unpleasant 
complex,  to  the  other  mental  processes  that  may  stand  in  on 
associative  relation  to  this.  The  reason  for  thts  is  as  follows: 
The  affect  investing  the  painful  complexes  is  in  a  state  of  h%h 
potential,  and  so  tends  to  radiate  on  to  whatever  ideas  that 
become  associated  with  them  —  the   process  known  as  *dts- 

that  th«  v«ry  (uciastkni  pravM  tbe  wrirtatu  ol  ooincidait  plMMiialili 
•motlOBs  that  majr  hAve  been  itrooi  eaov^  to  couatataet  Ika  iMdaacy 
to  repTMH  '  oDplcuKnl '  ooea.  we  have  to  raaanbar  that  tk(W  tikeofhts 
OK  commooly  Bufastltytn  for  itiU  man  unpleannt  c  "  ' 
kept  bnried. 
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placement  of  affect.'  In  other  words,  the  secondary  ideas 
become  implicated  in  the  affective  constellation  of  the  original 
one,  and  therefore  become  subject  to  the  same  affective 
tafluences  as  these  are.  Now,  among  these  influences  is 
the  inhibiting  effect  of  repression;  hence  the  action  of  repression 
affects  the  secondary  groups  as  well  as  the  primary  ones,  though, 
of  course,  in  a  less  d^^ee.  The  practical  result  of  this  is  that 
thoughts  may  be  kept  from  consciousness,  not  on  account  of 
their  own  significance,  but  because  of  their  relation  to  other 
thoughts  that  are  in  a  state  of  repression  on  account  of  their 
'uiqileasant'  content.  The  occurrence  is  really  of  everyday 
faoiiliarity ;  we  instinctively  avoid  various  thoughts  because 
they  might  remind  us  of  other  thoughts  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
recall.  Put  in  another  way,  the  counter-force  that  prevents 
recall  may  be  directed,  not  immediately  against  the  thought 
one  is  trying  to  recall,  but  against  another  thought,  and  the 
fonner  may  be  involved  only  through  the  affective  bond  attach- 
ing it  to  the  latter.  To  use  a  topical  analogy,  the  associated 
ideas  are  non-combatants  that  get  in  the  Une  of  fire. 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Pear  relates  an  instance  where  he  could  not 
recall  a  certain  name  until  he  noticed  that  it  was  nearly  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  a  dead  friend  in  connection  with  whom 
there  existed  some  painful  emotion.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  his  analysis,  for  I  have  had  numerous  experiences 
of  a  similar  kind.  Against  his  interpretation  Dr.  Wolf*  brills 
the  objection  that,  if  the  forgettii^  of  the  first  na,<fae  were  due 
to  repression  of  the  more  significant  second  one,  th^  the  latter 
should  have  been  inaccessible  to  consciousness — i^.,  also  for- 
gotten. This  raises  a  very  interesting  point,  and  also  gives  the 
opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  a  matter  of  fundamental 
importance  that  is  commonly  overlooked  in  discussing  the 
theor)'  of  repression.  There  seems,  namely,  to  be  a  prevailing 
notion  that  repression  is  mainly  a  question  of  forgotten  ideas, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  problem  is  essentially  one 
of  the  affective  life.  Both  the  repressing  force  itself  and  the 
mental  material  that  is  repressed  can  most  accurately  be 
described  in  affective  terms,  and  the  ideational  content  of  the 
latter  is  only  implicated  in  the  memory  process  in  so  far  as  it 
is  invested  with  the  repressed  affect.  The  so-called  'painful 
idea '  b  really  only  a  sign  that  represents  the  whole  complex, 
and  when  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  repression  the  idea  itself  may 
*  Loc,  cit.,  p.  132. 
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or  may  not  be  inaccessible  to  consciousness — i.e.,  foi^otten, 
according  to  circumstances.  There  is,  indeed,  a  type  of  mental 
behaviour  in  which  these  ideas  become  divested  of  the  affects 
belongii^  to  them — the  two  being  'dislocated'  from  each  other 
— a  process  for  which  some  writers  would  not  scruple  to  coin 
such  a  word  as  'de-emotionalisii^.'  When  this  is  very  pro- 
nounced, the  personality  becomes  of  the  coldly  intellectual 
type,  all  mental  processes  beii^  'rationalised'  to  an  extreme 
degree  and  the  conscious  affective  life  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  the  obsessional  neurosis  this  occurrence  is  characteristic 
even  of  the  pathogenic  complexes  themselves,  so  that,  in  contra- 
distinction to  hysteria,  the  patient  may  have  introspectual 
Access  to  the  ideational  content  of  these  complexes,  although 
the  affective  investment  of  these  is  completely  repressed.  In 
therapeutics  this  is  a  mattei  of  great  practical  import,  and  that 
is  why  I  described  above  the  aim  of  a  psycho-analytic  investi- 
gation, not  as  an  endeavour  to  make  buned  ideas  conscious — 
this  being  merely  an  indicatii^  sign,  so  to  speak,  of  the  main 
procedure — ^but  as  the  creation  of  a  pathway  into  consciousness  I 
I  for  the  emotion  attached  to  buried  complexes. 

Returning  now  to  Mr.  Pear's  case,  one  can  see  that  it  is 
probably  an  example  of  this  process.  What  one  supposes  to 
have  happened  is  that  the  affect  connected  with  the  dead  friend 
was  still  partly  repressed,  and  so  associated  ideas  that  might 
arouse  it  tended  to  be  repressed  also — i.e.,  prevented  from 
enterii^  consciousness.  In  such  a  case  it  might  well  happen 
that  this  keeping  of  ideas  out  of  consciousness  would  apply 
more  forcibly  to  secondary,  associated,  and  less  important  ones 
than  to  the  primary  ideas  themselves,  which  is  the  paradox 
that  puzzled  Dr.  Wolf.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  constantly  to  be 
observed  clinically,  and  is  also  capable  of  experimental  confirma- 
tion; it  lies  at  the  basis,  for  instance,  of  Jung's  diagnostic 
association  test.  It  seems  that  an  indirect  association  is  more 
efficacious  tn  arousii^  a  repressed  emotion  than  a  direct  one.^ 
The  explanation  of  it  is  that  the  defensive  mechanism  which  we 
called  '  dislocation'  above  is  brought  into  action  more  extensively 
in  the  case  of  the  primary  ideas  of  the  complex  than  it  possibly 
can  be  with  all  the  ramifications  of  associated  ideas.  This  is 
because  it  is  more  important  that  it  should  be  done  in  the 
former  case;  and,  again,  the  association  with  a  secondary  idea 
may  be  instantaneously  foiled  before  there  is  time  for  this 
^  See^Chaptsr  XXIII.,  pp.  437.  438. 
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mrclMnisni  to  r<>nie  into  operation.  The  iiicchani:u»,  which  is 
funrtioiully  (and  also  in  its  conscious  origin)  akin  to  the 
'wiundary  elaboration'  affecting  dreams,  deals  first  and  fore- 
mmt  with  the  most  dangerous  points — i^.,  the  primary  ideas 
of  the  cuniplex.  We  are  all  aware  in  daily  life  of  how  a  direct 
rrferrocr  to  a  painful  event  may  leave  us  untouched,  for  we  are 
morr  or  Irss  prepared  for  it  and  thcrcfon-  fortified  against  it, 
while  an  unexpected  allusion  in  an  indirect  way  may  arouse 
almost  the  full  strength  of  the  oriKinal  emotion. 

C. — .•(//  Fifrgitting  due  to  ReprtsstoH. 
Cuming  now  tu  the  thesis  that  all  forgetting  is  due  in  part 
to  T'-prc^sion,  in  order  to  make  it  at  all  comprehensible  how 
4ny  utie  can  possibly  hold  such  an  extreme  view  1  have  to 
tniruduce  two  further  considerations,  of  which  one  concerns 
an  obvrvation  easily  capable  uf  confirmation,  the  other  an 
h>-p<nhe«is  <if  a  more  speculative  and  theoretical  nature. 

Ill'-  ut>v:r\-ation  is  this.  In  working  with  p5ycho-anal>'sis 
•>n<r  finds  that  the  unconxioun  material  in  the  mind  is  very  much 
in»f  rztroMve  than  might  have  been  surmised,  that  the  assimi- 
:.*tur-  rapacity  of  the  romplexes,  due  to  the  radiation  of  affect, 

■  -.  •  ry  riiui  h  f;r<'Mt>T,  .iiid  that,  therrfure,  the  nuiiltM'r  of  associ- 
..'f>:.t  tiutt  ^if  r^tablith':'!  Ill  the  iiiicoiincious  is  Mmply  enormous. 
'.  •.^:  )» iitK  v>.  It  It  fxtniiu-ly  'littinilt,  iuid  ut  prt-x-nt  impoi- 
-,■  .  ,  t".  -*■•.  any  liiiiit-  !■>  the  ixttiit  to  wiiu  h  operations 
• -..4r.4i  t'-n<ti<  ^illy  aiiplyiii^  to  um  onstious  inatmal,  such  a^ 
r-;.r'..i'in  'lo«t,  at--  in  ft'liuii.  One  1-.  practirally  ivver  in  a 
;--<:fi..ii.  lor   itiNtatii'<-,  to  ;is\<Tt   that   -utli  and  nuth  an  idea 

J :.:.'.•    i,.i^.-    l^-t-ii    a-"-"  lat'-d    witli    any    'unpleasant'    buned 

■  '".i>>'  X.  loi  t"  )>•'  x»  uouM  iicieMMlate  a  must  M.*arcliiiK; 
.;.  '  >!i^rf'.ioii  ..!  all  it>  asxMiationo,  Ixith  ronscioui  and  uii- 
•  ■  :^^  i-n.'  It  l^  r,ithtT  Ilk'-  the  nii<-tioa  0I  ilir  all'-j;rd  destruf- 
'.i-i.  -I  ladiiiK  ot  lori;ott(-n  iiu-inoTK-".  a  m-KatiV'-  propoMtion 
•:.a'.  ;t  h  iniiHMtihl'-  to  provi*.  » tri--'  an  only  s-iv,  with  coiwder- 
-'  .'  ri:,[,<iA«tN.  llut  tin-  inorv  «-xt'-ii'iv<  Uv  iiivcitigaUon  the 
.:'.«■■:  i«  thr  iiuiiilM'r  ol  toriC'ittin  i'l>.i-  tti.it  prove  to  lie 
-rt'ttnrlv  ionimt*-d  %miIi  n-prr-.-Mil  (•iiiiplcxi't,  Mt  that  thr 
;<<'<>it  luty  I-.  at  It-ast  op. n  that  th' y  .ill  .irr. 

11'.'     tiyiMitli'Mx    alluil--<l    to    (oiiorni    a    wii|>-nin{{    ut    tlie 

■  ■  ..:*■  latf >:i  •■]  tli'-  ■  *(»■  tpi  Trpr^tMoii,'  ;in'l  il'-"  ■--»ltati-i  om-  or 
'■  *  ■    ;.r'iiiiiinary    remarks.     AruorJiiig    to    Krcml.'    all    mental 

i  fv*l  I- 4maltnuac«)  iklict  lie  i-mn  l*iiiu>iHra  Jn  fray^biKlm 
.«bl.m4m».    J^^^mU  4m  /•iy«A«MMl/M.  IM.  111..  S.  I. 
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activities  can  be  summarised  under  two  fundamental  principles, 
which  he  terms  the  'pleasure-principle'  and  the  'reality-principle' 
respectively.  The  first  is  the  well-known  principle  of  the  search 
for  pleasure  and  thn  avoidance  of  'pain'  {Unlttst),  and  is  the 
more  primitive  of  the  two.  The  second  may  also  be  described 
in  tenns  of  'adaptation  to  lift-,'  'adjustment  to  reality,''  and 
so  on.  In  his  essay  on  the  subject  Freud  indicates  the  proba- 
bility that  the  second  principle  is  genetically  derived  from  the 
first,  a  matter  concerning  which  there  is  bound  to  be  much 
difference  of  opinion.  To  those  who  accept  this  view,  however, 
the  following  consideration  presents  itself.  The  conception  of 
repression,  as  developed  by  Freud,  is  purely  a  hedonic  one,  the 
function  of  repression  being  exclusiveiy  to  avoid  pain.  Now, 
it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  mind  that  a  tendency 
which  has  been  developed  to  serve  one  function  gets  appro- 
priated, so  to  speak,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  another  one  as 
well;  many  examples  could  be  given  of  this.  And  it  seems  to 
me  thoroughly  plausible  that  this  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  repression.  Leaving  aside  the  whole  question  of  'sub- 
limation,' with  its  relation  to  repression  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  reality-principle  on  the  other,  about  which  much  might 
be  said  in  this  connection ,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  present 
theme  of  forgetting,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  purposive- 
ness  of  most  of  the  ordinary  acts  of  forgettint;.  To  have  one's 
consciousness  burdened  \vith  all  manner  of  irre]c\*ant  memories 
and  other  mental  processes  when  one  is  concentrating  one's 
attention  on  a  limited  problem  of  the  moment  would  evidently 
be  highly  deleterious  to  one's  efficiency  in  dealit^  with  reality, 
and  1  think  it  is  the  generally  received  opinion  among  psycho- 
logists that  this  w  the  direction  in  which  we  have  to  seek  for 
the  further  understanding  of  the  ordinar>'  problems  of  remembcr- 
injf  and  forgetting.  With  a  mechanism  of  repression  already 
estabhshed  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from  consciousoeai 
various  disturbing  mental  processes  ^  for  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  repression  is  in  action  from  the  earliest  period* 
of  life — it  would  seem  only  natural  that  it  would  be  seized  upon 
and  employed  for  the  more  utilitarian  function  of  excluding 
also  irrelevant  ones  when  the  time  comes  for  the  application 
of  the  mind  to  the  problems  of  reality.  Indeed ,  the  disturbance 
to  consciousness  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  these  irrelevant 

■  It  U  turdly  ntcuwwy  to  my  tbat  the  tenn  '  reality '  dow  not  hm  stfly, 
to  the  phyikal  worid  akme. 
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thoughts  might  mthout  much  exaggemtkni  be 
B— Bcjged  of  in  tenns  of  the  plcMure-principle  itself,  as  «  mild 
r  of  Umbui.  Be  that  as  it  may,  i  suggest  it  is  more  than 
!  that  ordinary  forgetting  is,  at  least  in  part,  brought 
about  by  a  tendency  which  is  a  development  of  repression  in 
its  or%inal  sense.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  one  mi^t 
pertapsspeakof'hedooicrepreaMon'aod'utilitarianrepresrion*' 
respectively. 

A  piece  of  confinnatofy  evidence  of  this  view  is  to  be  obtained 
froa  the  study  of  some  neurotic  symptoms.  When  under  certun 
drounMancca  reprcmm  fails  in  its  function  of  satisfactorily 
nchwting  various  complexes  from  consciousness,  certain  results 
fallow,  notably  two :  on  the  one  hand,  disturbing  manifestations 
of  these  oonq>lexes,  clinically  termed  'symptoms,'  obtrude 
Uwsadves  on  consciousness  against  the  person's  (conscious) 
will,  while  on  the  other  the  affective  eneigy  belonging  to  them 
aw  DO  longer  be  transformed  ('sublimated')  and  devoted  to 
tlw  purposes  of  the  reality-principle — ■.«.,  to  adjustment  and 
adrievement  in  life.  Now,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
precisely  parallel  results  also  follow  in  the  sfrfiere  of  what  we 
have  called  utilitarian  repression.  On  the  one  hand  the  person 
n  disturbed  by  the  obtrusion  into  consciousness  of  all  sorts  of 
trrelevant  and  distracting  thoughts  and  memories,  while  on 
the  other  be  i«  unable  (mure  ur  lis«)  to  call  up  those  that  are 
ncc<^Mr>-  ft>r  the  ordinar>'  purposes  of  life.  He  presents,  in 
other  words,  the  common  picture  of  a  patient  who  cannot 
conrrntratc  hi^  mind  on  any  subject,  partly  because  he  cannot 
think  of  the  things  he  shouH,  and  partly  becauM  he  has  to 
thiak  of  things  he  shouldn't  (for  the  purpose  in  hand).  1  will 
nvt  drvrlop  this  chnical  a<>per(  of  th<'  »ubjrrt  further  here, 
«llb»tiich  there  ar^  a  uumbrr  fi(  other  i>li^(Tv.-ilions  that,  to  my 
mind,  sprak  in  the  same  sriiw  of  an  iiiht-rt-nt  inttT'ri-Iationkliip 
between  thr  twv  forms  of  funtctting  (the  ordinary  and  that  due 
l<»  hMunic  rrpression),  one  tlut  cormponds  with  the  rclation- 
«htp  brtwcvD  the  reality-principir  and  thr  pleasure-principle. 

'  TW  mm  ban  of  ib*  dprnatuo  *  vulttuun.'  which  in  phiknophjr  U 
tSAtMWwat  to '  badaoK.'  mtvc*  «vI)  to  indKAlc  the  tww  bnc  rvfracalH), 
tkfti  ibr  r«tat)r-pnKipi«  tt  «  (IcnvAUvc  of  Ibc  pkAturr  [>tiiKtpl#  On  th« 
kun  if  tan  U«(  roBwJifHtow.  try  the  way.  and  on  a pi***^ ■**'"*>  "^  *^  l<*'t 
ihM  »*ar  •waaul  procii  ladiScrmt  or  unjilmuiit  M  (uAKKMaataa  ha** 
a  pl«MnU>  toalaac  Iom  m  th«  uacoBKioai.  a  dtw  kwM  id  bto  majr  tw 
C  th«u»y. 
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IV. — Recognition. 

The  full  purpose  of  recoUectiog  is  not  fully  achieved  until 
the  object  of  memory  is  not  merely  recalled  to  consciousness, 
but  also  collated  with  its  intrinsic  .associations,  and  its  proper 
meaning  and  significance  appreciated.  In  this  latter  process 
there  are  many  stages,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  accomplish 
some  of  these  but  not  others.  In  hysteria  one  can  sometimes 
observe  the  most  beautiful  dissections  of  even  the  elementary- 
attributes  of  rec<^^ition,  such  as  sensation  of  a  physical  object, 
localisation,  form,  use,  and  name.^  Dissections  of  the  mure 
complex  attributes  are,  of  course,  of  everyday  occurrence,  such 
as  when  one  recalls  certain  connections  of  a  given  idea,  but  not 
others. 

This  matter  of  partial  recc^nttion  is  one  that  has  regularly 
to  be  investigated  during  the  course  of  a  psycho-analysis,  and 
the  question  has  to  be  answered  why  certain  connections  only 
of  the  given  idea  have  been  remembwed  and  appreciated,  while 
others,  often  more  iqiportant  ones,  have  not.  In  such  an 
investigation  one  constantly  meets  with  examples  in  which 
the  action  of  repression,  through  the  associations  with  various 
buried  complexes,  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  as  the  causative 
factor  in  brir^ng  about  this  isolation  of  certain  elements  of  a 
mental  constellation  and  not  others.  I  would  therefore  maintain 
that  in  the  study  of  recognition,  as  of  memory  altogether,  the 
appreciation  of  the  selective  influence  of  repression  is  of  cardinal 
importance: 

*  I  have  published  a  study  of  a  case  ol  this  very  sort :  '  La  vraie  apbaaic 
tactile,'  Itevut  neurologi^tu,  January,  1907,  p.  t. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  FOR 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY » 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  un- 
conscious it  is  necessary  to  be  clear  in  what  sense  one  proposes 
to  use  this  term,  for  it  is  one  to  which  very  different  connota- 
tions have  been  attached.  There  are  three  principal  current 
uses  of  the  word  'unconscious,'  and  mention  will  be  made  of 
each  of  them  in  order. 

The  first  of  these,  and  probably  the  commonest,  is  where 
'unconscious'  is  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  'non-mental.'  This 
is  the  general  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  medicine ;  for 
instance,  in  reference  to  the  'unconsciousness'  followii^  a  brain 
injur)'  or  the  administration  of  an  anxsthetic.  Many  psycho- 
logists also,  notably  Miinsterberg,  would  adhere  to  this  use  of 
the  word.  It  is  plain  that  this  attitude  begs  the  whole  question, 
by  assuming  that  no  mental  processes  can  exist  that  are  not 
accompanied  by  consciousness  or  awareness.'  The  view  held 
by  most  psychopathologists,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  processes 
certainly  occur,  as  is  shewn  by  the  findings  of  hypnosis  and 
psycho-analysis,  which  present  all  the  attributes  of  mental  ones 
except  that  the  subject  is  not  aware  of  them,  and  they  therefore 
call  them  mental  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  them  except  in  mental  terms;  according  to  this  view, 
which  is  here  adhered  to,  consciousness  becomes  merely  one 
attribute  of  mentahty,  and  not  an  indispensable  one.  The 
equating  of  'unconscious'  with  'non-mental'  would  remove  the 

'  Read  aa  port  of  the  Symposium  at  the  Section  of  Neurology  and  Psycho- 
logic^ Medicine,  British  Medical  Association,  July  36, 1914.  Published  in  the 
RrvUw  oj  Neurology  and  Psyckiatry,  vol.  xii. 

■  Morton  Prince  ilso  prefers  to  use  the  word  '  unconscioas  '  in  this  sense, 
not,  however,  because  he  boMs  that  there  are  no  mental  processes  except 
tboae  in  coascioasaess,  bat  because  he  uses  other  terms  for  these — namely, 
sabcooscious  and  co-conscioas. 
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whole  subject  from  the  field  of  psychopathology,  or  of  an^ 
branch  of  psychology,  for  the  other  question  then  involvcdij 
that  of  the  influencing  of  the  mind  by  non-mental,  physia ' 
processes,  belongs  rather  to  the  field  of  psychophysics. 

The  second  conception  of  the  unconscious  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  positive  terms  on  account  of  its  essential  vagueness. 
It  might  well  be  called  the  'limbo'  conception,  for  in  it  the  un- 
conscious IS  regarded  as  an  obscure  region  of  the  mind,  the 
content  of  which  is  largely  characterised  by  neglect  and  oblivion. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  philosophical  conception,  and  has  1 
developed  chiclly  by  such  writers  as  Hartmann,  F.  \V. 
Myers,  and  most  recently  by  Jung;  with  some  of  these  writa 
a  mystical  element  has  been  decidedly  prominent.  Accordiq 
to  this  view,  the  unconscious  part  of  the  mind  is  a  sort  ) 
lumber-room  to  which  various  mental  processes  get  relegate! 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The.se  processes  arc  tha 
usually  considered  to  be  of  only  quite  secondary  importance  ill 
comparison  with  conscious  ones,  and  they  are  arcorded 
initiative  of  their  own,  or  any  primary  dynamic  functions,  bcin| 
purely  of  a  passive  nature.  Curiously  enough,  the  writers  whi 
hold  this  Umbo  conception  of  the  unconscious  think  that  it  ah 
contains  another  quite  different  group  of  mental  pre 
namely,  the  nascent  form  of  various  ideas  for  which  the  pel 
ality  is  not  yet  ripe.  These  ideas  are  supposed  to  be  mostl 
either  lofty  ethical  concepts  or  clever  solutions  of  difficult 
problems,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  genetic  relation  to  thr 
other  group  that  has  been  relegated  to  the  unconscious  in  a^^ 
state  of  decay. 

The  third  conception  of  the  unconscious  is  the 
anal>'ttcal  one,  developed  by  Freud.     He  divides  those  menu 
processes  that  are  not  accompanied  by  awareness  into  tw 
groups,  the  prcconscious*  and  what  he  calls  the  unconscioi 
proper,  the  latter  being  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  io  * 
this  paper.     Freud's  conception  of    the    unconscious'    differs 
sharply  from  the  preceding  ones  in  that  it  is  a  purely  inductive 


'  Tb«  diificdlty  thkt  will  be  vxpaveaoed  in  trying  to  rsooocilv  tba  d 
tion  ol  Uw  uaeaaatiooM  pnaeatiy  to  bo  giwt  with  tlut  given  by  maay  othlBc 
writen  will  Rratly  iliminish  if  tbe  radei  will  beu  to  mind  ttuU  tiMy  u* 
ufuolly  rvferring  to  what  the  psycbo-AiulyBi  tonni  th«  pncooackHii,  tba 
uacotadota  proper  beiac  a  moch  doeper  repon  o(  the  nuod. 

*  The  tteU  accotutt  u(  lhi>  la  givra  in  bit  pepcn  eatittod  *Du  Uab»> 
wunie.'  InUmal.  Ztitukr.  /.  .iritf.  Ptyrkoaiu^yu.  Jahrg.  iti..  S.  iSft*  asj. 
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oat,  being  built  up  step  by  step  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience 
without  the  introduction  of  any  a  priori  speculative  hypothesis ; 
it  may  therefore  be  called  the  scientific  conception,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  philosophical  one.  Instead  of  starting  with 
any  notions,  whether  precise  or  nebulous,  of  what  the  un- 
conscious ought  to  be,  he  investigated  the  actual  mental 
processes  that  were  inaccessible  to  his  patients'  direct  intro- 
spection, and  which  were  only  to  be  reached  by  means  of  some 
technical  procedure,  such  as  the  psycho-analytic  one.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  he  acquired  a  gradually  increasii^ 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  unconscious  processes,  of  their 
content,  meanii^,  origin,  and  significance,  and  was  therefore 
placed  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  formulate  some  general 
sutements  on  these  matters. 
Z'  The  statement  of  most  fundamental  importance,  and  the 
one  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  here,  concerns 
both  the  origin  and  the  content  of  the  unconscious.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  existence  of  the  unconscious  is  the  result 
of  repression.  By  this  is  meant  that  unconscious  processes 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  conscious 
ones  of  the  given  personality,  and  are  therefore  prevented 
from  entering  consciousness  by  the  operation  of  certain  actively 
nhibiting,  'repressing'  forces.*  The  incompatibility  in  question 
,s  most  often  of  a  moral  order,  the  word  'moral'  being  taken 
Its  widest  possible  sense.  The  processes  concerned  then 
conflict  with  the  moral,  social,  ethical,  modest,  or  jesthetic 
standards  that  obtain  in  the  person's  consciousness;  their 
ver>-  existence  would  be  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  automati- 
cally refuses  to  acknowledge  to  himself  their  presence  in  his 
mind.  In  this  action  of  repression  only  a  very  small  part  is 
played  by  the  occurrence  that  may  be  described  as  a  deliberate 
conscious  pushing  of  certain  thoughts  out  of  the  mind,  though 
this  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar;  much  more 
extensive  is  the  unconscious  and  automatic  keeping  apart  of 
the  two  sets  of  incompatible  mental  processes. 

The  imconscious,  then,  consbts  of  repressed  mental  material. 
A  second  characteristic  of  it  is  its  dynamic  nature.  The  un- 
conscious is  not  a  depository  for  passive  material,  but  a  region 
where  the  most  active  functioning  goes  on.  Unconscious 
processes  arc  typically  conative  in  kind,  and  may  thus  be 
*  For  the  rdatkM  of  repression  to  the  pleasure-ptin  prindplfl  see 
Chapter  v.,  p.  ttS, 
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cunvcniently,  and  not  inaccurately,  dewribed  as  wishes.  Thi 
wishes  are  constantly  striving  for  gratification,  imaginary 
real,  and  it  is  to  this  active  striving  that  the  external  ma 
fcstations  of  the  unconscious  are  to  be  ascribed. 

Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  features  of  thi-  unconscii 
is  the  third  one  of  its  relation  to  primary  insiincts.    The  i 
conscious  is  the  part  of  the  mind  that  stands  nearest  to  i 
crude  instincts  as  they  are  inborn  in  us,  and  before  they  hi 
been   subjected   to  the  refining   influences  of  education. 
is  commonly  not  realised  how  extensive  is  the  work  perfonr 
by  these  influences,  nor  how  violent  is  the  internal  conflict 
they  provoke  before  they  finally  achieve  their  aim.     Without 
tticm  the  individual  would  probably  remain  a  selfish,  jeal 
impulsive,  aggressive,  dirty,  immodest,  cruel,  egocentric 
conceited  animal,  inconsiderate  of  the  needs  of  others, 
unmindful  of  the  complicated  social    and   ethical   standards 
that  go  to  make  a  civilised  society.     Yet,  according  to  the 
findings  of  psycho-analysis,  the  results  of  this  refining  process 
arc  rarely  so  perfect  as  is  generally  supposed;  behind   the 
veneer  of  civilisation  there  remains  throughout  life  a  buried 
mass   of  crude    primitive    tendencies,    always  struggling    iv 
expression,  and   towards  which  the  person  tends  to  rcla| 
whenever  suitable  opportunity  is  offered. 

In  accord,  again,  with  the  features  ju^t  described  is 
infantile  nature  and  origin  of  the  unconscious.  The  sptiti 
of  the  mind  into  conscious  and  unconscious  regions 
place  in  the  earliest  part  of  childhood  life,  probably  in 
first  year,  and,  as  was  mentioned  above,  this  splitting  is  the 
result  of  the  conflict  between  the  uncivilised  and  non-moral 
endowments  with  which  we  are  born  and  the  inhibiting  forcal 
that  make  for  adjustment  to  the  standards  of  society, 
primordial  tendencies  are  repressed,  and  much  of  their  cn< 
is  diverted  to  other,  social  aims;  from  them  is  derived 
greater  part  of  the  energy  that  animates  conscious  activil 
'ITic  fact  that  they  arc  not  allowed  to  find  direct 
expression,  however,  di»ea  not  mean  that  they  arc  aboli 
but  that  tliey  are  compelled  tu  lead  an  underground  cxisti 
manifesting  themselves  only  by  indirect  and  tortuous  coi 
'J'he  infantile  character  of  the  unconscious  thus  persists  tbroi 

*  Th«M  «1m  «re  probably  in  part  labom.  ihougb  aK»t  ol  tb«a.i 
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out  the  whole  of  life,  givii^  an  added  signification  to  the  old 
saying  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

To  be  correlated  with  the  infantile  nature  of  the  unconscious 
is  the  circumstance  that  it  ignores  not  only  moral  standards, 
but  also  lexical  ones.  It  has,  it  is  true,  a  Ic^c  of  its  own, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  emotions  and  not  of  the  reason;  from 
the  usual  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  would  be  called  illogical. 
just  as  the  fantasy  can  overstep  the  bounds  of  time*  and 
space,  so  does  the  unconscious  ignore  alt  reasonable  and  logical 
considerations. 

The  ^th  attribute  of  the  unconscious  is  its  predominantly, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  sexual  character.  This 
u  only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that 
the  unconscious  is  in  a  state  of  moral  conflict  with  the  standards 
of  consciousness,  for  none  of  the  other  primary  instincts  is 
subjected  to  anything  like  the  intensity  of  repression  that 
the  sexual  one  invariably  is.  This  attribute  stands  in  apparent 
contradiction  with  the  one  previously  mentioned  concemii^ 
the  infantile  nature  of  the  unconscious,  but  this  contradiction 
is  easily  resolved  when  we  remember  the  fallaciousness  of 
the  popular  belief  that  would  date  the  sexual  instinct  from 
the  time  of  puberty.  Freud  and  his  co-workers  have  pro- 
duced abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  this  instinct  is  actively 
operative  long  before  this  time,  and  probably  from  early  child- 
hood, though  what  is  called  infantile  sexuality  widely  differs 
from  the  adult  form,  being,  like  other  childhood  manifesta- 
tions, much  more  diffuse,  tentative,  and  preliminary  in  nature. 
Amongst  other  striking  differences,  two  special  ones  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  here:  the  close  association  between  infantile 
sexuality  and  excretory  functions,  and  the  sexual  colourii^ 
in  the  child's  relation  to  its  near  relatives  (the  so-called  'incest- 
complex').  None  of  Freud's  conclusions  has  met  with  more 
bitter  opposition  than  the  last  named,  regarding  the  normal 
occurrence  of  incestuous  fantasies.  It  was  at  first  met  by  a 
blank  denial  of  the  facts  themselves.  Of  late,  however,  when 
the  facts  could  no  lor^er  be  ignored,  more  ingenious  forms 
of  opposition  have  been  devised.  Jung,  for  instance,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  facts,  has  formulated  the  view  that,  though 
tht-st-  incestuous  fantasies  unquestionably  occur,  they  do 
not  mean  what  they  purport  to,  but  constitute  merely  a  symbol 

■  Timel«ssness,  i.t.,  complete  absence  of  any  relation  to  the  idea  of 
time,  is  a  highly  cbaracteristic  attribute  of  the  unconsdons. 
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for  various  ethical  ideals,  and  have  no  'real,'  primary  existence 
in  themselves;  according  to  him,  therefore,  these  unconscious 
fantasies  possess  no  dynamic  initiative  of  their  own,  but  are  to  be 
regarded  as  purely  secondary  products.  The  psycho-analytical 
view,  as  against  this,  is  that  Jung's  different  formulation  of  the 
facts  constitutes  a  distortion  and  manipulation  of  them  that 
is  dictated  by  moral  repugnance  to  a  distasteful  conclusion. 

The  precedii^  description  may  be  summarised  in  a  single 
statement:  according  to  psycho-analysis,  the  unconscious  is 
a  region  of  the  mind,  the  content  of  which  is  characterised 
by  the  attributes  of  being  repressed,  conative,  instinctive, 
infantile,  unreasoning,  and  predominantly  sexual.  A  typical 
example  of  an  unconscious  mental  process,  illustratii^  all 
of  these,  would  be  the  wish  of  a  little  girl  that  her  mother 
m^ht  die  so  that  she  could  many  her  father.  The  six  attri- 
butes in  question,  t<^ether  with  others  not  here  mentioned, 
make  up  a  consistent  and  clearly  defined  conception  of  the 
unconscious  which  is  formulated  on  the  basis  of  experience 
that  may  at  any  time  be  tested. 

The  s^ificance  of  the  unconscious,  as  defined  above,  for 
the  science  of  psychopatholt^T'  may  be  discussed  under  four 
headings.  In  the  first  place,  a  knowledge  of  the  content  and 
mode  of  operation  of  the  unconscious  furnishes  us  with  a  key 
for  the  understanding  of  numerous  morbid  manifestations 
that  were  previously  incomprehensible;  it  has  given  us  a  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  them,  and  has  revealed  their  coher- 
ent and  intelligible  structure.  Without  this  knowledge  no 
solution  can  be  found  to  such  problems  as  why  a  given 
patient  has  developed  this  or  that  particular  delusion,  phobia, 
or  other  symptom;  with  this  knowledge  the  bizarrery  and 
meanii^lessness  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  psycho- 
patholt^y  disappear  or  are  replaced  by  quite  other  problems. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  psychopathological  symptoms 
arise  in  the  unconscious,  which  is  the  true  seat  of  the  disorder, 
so  that  the  investigation  of  it  is  of  cardinal  imjwrtance  for 
both  pathol(^y  and  therapeutics. 

In  the  second  place,  a  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  makes 
clear  not  only  the  meaning  of  these  symptoms,  but  also  the 
causation  of  them.  They  are,  namely,  compromise-formations 
produced  through  the  conflict  between  unconscious  and  con- 
scious tendencies,  and  are  brought  about  in  the  following 
way.    It  was  pointed  out  above  that  normally  a  great  part 
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of  the  enei^  pertaining  to  the  repressed  trends  of  the  un- 
conscious is  diverted  to  permissible,  social  aims,  a  process 
known  as  'sublimation.'  This  denotes  a  partial  renuncia- 
tioa  of  the  crude  pleasures  obtained  by  induing  in  the 
primitive  tendencies  that  are  kept  from  consciousness,  and 
a  replacement  of  them  by  other,  more  or  less  satisfactory, 
refined  ones.  Now,  a  great  number  of  people  find  it  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  to  achieve  this  renunciation,  and 
are  in  constant  danger  of  relapsing  into  the  old  indulgences 
and  gratifications  under  various  circumstances,  particularly 
when  the  attractions  of  the  more  refined  aims  flag,  as  they 
must  do  whenever  the  mental  environment  becomes  man 
painful,  difficult,  or  disagreeable.  Then  the  mental  interests 
and  energies  are  apt  to  regress  towards  older  and  more  primi- 
tive modes  of  functioning.  This  regression,  however,  is  checked 
by  the  repressing  forces  on  which  the  original  sublimation 
depended.  In  the  resulting  conflict  natherset  of  forces  is 
entirely  successful :  on  the  one  hand  the  repressing  ones  manage 
to  prevent  a  complete  return  to  the  primitive  modes  of  grati- 
fication, while  on  the  other  they  fail  in  transforming  the  energies 
in  question  into  sublimated  activities.  A  compromise  is 
reached  whereby  both  sets  of  forces  come  to  expression,  though 
only  in  a  partial  and  di^uised  way;  these  compromise-forma- 
tions are  clinically  called  symptoms,  and  constitute  the  various 
psychopathological  maladies. 

As  was  hinted  above,  the  actual  symptoms  do  not  carry 
their  meaning  on  the  surface,  but  have  to  be  interpreted  and 
translated  into  the  lai^uage  of  the  unconscious  before  that 
can  be  reached.  To  do  this,  a  knowledge  is  necessary  of  the 
different  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  the  distortion  is 
brought  about  that  changes  the  underlying  repressed  trend 
into  the  manifest  symptom;  it  is  impossible,  however,  here 
to  discuss  the  nature  of  these  mechanisms,  such  as  displace- 
ment of  the  affect,  inversion,  projection,  introjection,  trans* 
position,  and  so  on.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  distortion 
is  brought  a^out  in  perfectly  definite  ways,  and  through  the 
operation  of  specific  factors,  which  vary  in  their  exact  nature 
according  to  the  past  experiences  and  mental  development 
of  the  individual  concerned. 

In  the  third  place,  the  knowledge  gained  by  investigation 
of  the  unconscious  bridges  over  the  gap  between  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal  by  demonstrating  that  the  same  processes 
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go  on  in  both,  though  the  control  of  the  unconscious  ones  by 
consciousness  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  former.  Roughly 
speakii^,  insanity  presents  a  picture  of  the  normal  unconscious. 
This  matter,  important  as  it  is  for  normal  psychology,  does 
not,  however,  pertain  to  the  theme  of  the  present  symposium. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  remarkable  aid  that  this  know* 
ledge  has  yielded  for  the  treatment  of  psychopathological 
maladies.  Up  to  the  present  this  has,  it  is  true,  been  far 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  psychoneuroses  than  in  that  of  the 
psychoses,  such  as  dementia  praecox,  but  there  it  has  already 
proved  so  valuable  that  one  is  justified  in  entertaining  the  hope 
that  further  researches  may  be  profitable  from  this  point  of 
view  in  the  case  of  the  latter  group  also.  The  mode  of  action 
of  the  treatment,  in  a  word,  is  that  the  overcoming,  by  means 
of  psycho-analysis,  of  the  resistances' that  are  interposed  against 
the  making  conscious  of  the  repressed  unconscious  material 
gives  the  patient  a  much  greater  control  over  this  pathogenic 
material  by  establishii^  a  free  flow  of  feelii^  from  the  deeper 
to  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  mind,  so  that  the  energy 
investing  the  repressed  tendencies  can  be  diverted  from  the 
production  of  symptoms  into  useful,  social  channels. 

1  would  conclude  these  highly  incomplete  remarks  with 
the  statement  that  a  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  furnishes 
an  indispensable  key  to  the  understanding  and  treatment  of 
.psychopathol<^cal  manifestations 
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THE  THEORY  OF  SYMBOLISM » 

Intiodoctioa — True  Symbolism — Genesis  of  SymboUsm—ruactional 
Sy  mbolism — Coaclnsioos 

I.  Introduction. 
Mr  attention  was  primarily  directed  to  this  subject,  to  the 
desirability  of  attaining  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  theo- 
retical nature  of  symbolism,  through  observing  that  it  is  the 
interpreting  of  symbols  which  calls  forth  the  greatest  *  resist- 
ance' in  psycho-analytic  work,  and,  further,  that  this  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  strongest  opposition  to  psycho-analysis  in  general. 
This  fact — it  may  be  called  such,  for  the  observation  itself  can 
very  easily  be  checked — is  really  more  curious  than  it  might 
appear,  since  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  in  question  is  the  part 
of  psycho-analysis  that  is  most  independent  of  individual 
psycho-analysts ;  it  is  a  matter  that ,  so  to  speak,  stands  outside 
psycho-analysis,  being  a  body  of  knowledge  that  is  familiar 
ground  in  many  other  branches  of  science — e.g.,  anthropolt^y, 
folk-lore,  philolog>',  and  so  on.  An  explanation  of  the  fact 
itself  will  be  attempted  below. 

As  soon  as  one  begins  to  go  into  the  subject  deeply,  how- 
ever, its  interest  and  importance  rapidly  widen,  more  and 
more  problems  open  out,  and  at  last,  especially  if  the  word 
'  symbolism  '  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  the  subject  is 
seen  to  comprise  almost  the  whole  development  of  civilisa- 
tion. For  what  is  this  other  than  a  never-ending  series  of 
evolutionary  substitutions,  a  ceast^less  replacement  of  one  idea, 
interest,  capacity,  or  tendency  by  another?  The  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  when  considered  genetically,  is  seen  to  con- 
sist, not — as  is  commonly  thought — merely  of  a  number  of 

>  Amplified  from  a  p^per  read  before  the  British  Psychological  Society, 
Jaottuy  29, 1916.    Published  in  the  BrUisk  Journal  of  Psycholcgy,  vol.  ix. 
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accretions  added  from  without,  but  of  the  following  two  pro- 
cesses :  on  the  one  hand  the  extension  or  transference  of  interest 
and  understandii^  from  earlier,  simpler,  and  more  primitive 
ideas,  etc.,  to  more  difficult  and  complex  ones,  which  in  a 
certain  sense  are  a  continuation  of  and  symbolise  the  fonner; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  constant  unmasktt^  of  previous 
symbolisms,  the  recognition  that  these,  though  previously 
thought  to  be  literally  true,  were  really  only  aspects  or  repre- 
sentations of  the  truth,  the  only  ones  of  which  our  minds  were, 
for  either  affective  or  intellectual  reasons,  at  the  time  capable. 
One  has  only  to  reflect  on  the  development  of  religion  or  science, 
for  example,  to  pterceive  the  accuracy  of  this  description. 

It  is  evidently  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  try  to  under- 
stand more  of  the  nature  of  symbolism,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  operates.  Our  effort  is  met  at  the  outset  by  this 
difficulty.  The  term  '  symbolism  '  has  been  used  to  denote 
very  many  different  thi^s,  some  of  them  quite  unconnected 
with  one  another,  and  all  of  them  in  need  of  differentiation. 
Those  interested  in  the  various  uses  of  the  word  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  historical  work  of  Schlesii^;er,^  who  has  collected 
some  hundreds  of  different  meanings  and  definitions.  Ety- 
molc^'  is  no  guide  here,  for  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  Greek 
ffvfi^»X4w>  does  not  seem  to  be  the  present-day  one  of  a  sign, 
but  a  bringing  or  wea\'ing  tt^ther,  an  implication  which  can 
perhaps  be  traced  in  the  fact  that  roost  symbols  have  many 
significations ;  the  root  of  the  word,  Sanscrit  gal,  Indt^ermanic 
boi,  referred  especially  to  the  flowing  t<^ether  of  water. 

The  word  '  symbolism  '  is  currently  used  both  in  a  wide 
sense,  rot^hly  equivalent  to  sign,  and  in  a  strict  sense, 
as  in  psycho-anal\*sis,  which  will  be  defined  later.  To  give 
nn  idea  of  what  different  phenomena  are  included  in  the 
fonner  category*,  we  may  enumerate  the  following  examples. 
It  is  applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  idea  of  various  objects, 
such  as  emblems,  amulets,  devices,  tokens,  marks,  badges, 
talismans,  trophies,  charms,  phylacteries.  Then  it  is  used  to 
indicate  various  figures  of  speech  and  modes  of  thought, 
such  ns  the  simile,  metaphor,  apol(^e,  metonymy,  synec- 
d<.K-he,  allegon.-,  parable,  all  of  which  are,  of  course,  differentiated 
by  philologists.  M\*thol<^cal,  artistic,  ma^cal,  religious,  and 
n)\*stical  fields  of  thought,  as  w^  as  that  of  primitive  meta- 
ph\'^cs  and  science,  are  oftm  called  sj^mboUc.  There  is  a 
*  Schlcsiac«r.  *  Gcsduchte  d«s  Symbob,'  191a, 
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symbolism  of  cubism,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  freemasonryf 
a  colour  symbolism,  and  even  a  symbolic  logic.  The  word  is 
further  used  to  denote  various  sig^s,  passwords,  and  customs. 
Bowing,  for  instance,  is  said  to  symbolise  the  ancient  custom 
of  prostration,  and  hence  respect  with  an  absence  of  hostile 
intent.  Fifty  years  a^o  to  wear  a  red  shirt  or  blouse  would  have 
been  said  to  symbolise  the  fact  that  the  wearer  sympathised  with 
Garibaldi.  The  Venetian  ceremony  in  which  the  Doge  wedded 
the  Adriatic  with  a  ring  symbolised  the  naval  power  of  Venice. 
In  Frankish  law  the  seller  of  a  plot  of  ground  handed  the  buyer 
a  single  stone  from  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  transaction,  and  in 
ancient  Bavarian  law  a  twig  was  similarly  used  in  the  sale  of 
a  forest.  When  Louis  XI.  dispossessed  his  brother  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  solemnly  broke  the  ducal  ring  at  an  assembly  held 
expressly  for  the  purpose  in  Rouen  in  1 469 ;  the  act  symbolised 
the  complete  destruction  of  his  brother's  authority.  Similar 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  could  be  multiplied  endlessly: 
Now,  amid  this  maze  of  meanings  what  attributes  in  common 
can  be  found  between  the  various  ideas  and  acts  denoted  by  the 
word  '  symbol '  or  '  symbolic '  ?  I  think  I  shall  find  general 
agreement  that  the  following  ones  are,  if  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, at  least  very  characteristic,  and  from  them  we  may  advance 
to  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  problem. 

1.  A  symbol  is  a  representative  or  substitute  of  some  other 
idea,  from  which  in  the  context  it  derives  a  secondary  signi- 
Bcance  not  inherent  in  itself.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
flow  of  significance  is  from  the  primary  idea  to  the  secondary, 
to  the  symbol,  so  that  typically  a  more  essential  idea  is  sym- 
bolised by  a  less  essential.  Thus  all  sorts  of  important  things 
may  be  represented  by  a  shred  of  material  called  a  flag. 

2.  It  represents  the  primarj-  element  throi^h  having  some- 
thing in  common  with  it.  Thus  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  lan- 
guage to  call  a  mnemonic  knot  in  a  handkerchief  a  symbol  of 
the  idea  that  has  to  be  remembered,  although  some  writers  do 
so.'  The  association  may  be  an  internal  or  an  external  one. 
An  association,  however,  which  is  superficial  to  the  reason  may 
often  be  of  significance  in  feeling,  especially  in  the  unconscious. 

3.  A  symbol  is  characteristically  sensorial  and  concrete, 
whereas  the  idea  represented  may  be  a  relatively"  abstract  and 
complex  one.  •  The  symbol  thus  tends  to  be  shorter  and  more 

'  £.f..  Ferrero,  'Lesloispsychologiquesdesymbolisme.'iSys.  pp.  jjcfsff. 
*  la  true  lymboUsm  the  idea  is  general  rather  tliao  abstract. 
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condensed  than  the  idea  represented.     The  explanation  of 
bowing,  given  above,  well  illustrates  this. 

4.  Symbolic  modes  of  thought  are  the  more  primitive,  both 
ontogenetically  and  phylogenetically,  and  represent  a  reversion 
to  some  simpler  and  earlier  stage  of  mental  development. 
They  are  therefore  more  often  met  with  in  conditions  that 
favour  such  a  reversion;  for  example,  fatigue,  drowsiness, 
bodily  illness,  neurosis  and  insanity,  and,  above  all,  in  dreams, 
where  conscious  mental  life  is  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum. 
A  simple  observation  in  this  connection  is  that  a  tired  man 
usually  prefers  looking  at  an  illustrated  paper,  where  ideas 
are  presented  on  a  sensorial  plane,  to  reading. 

5.  In  most  uses  of  the  word  a  symbol  is  a  manifest  expres- 
sion for  an  idea  that  is  more  or  less  hidden,  secret,  or  kept  in 
reserve.  Most  typically  of  all  the  person  employing  the  symbol 
is  not  even  conscious  of  what  it  actually  represents. 

6.  Symbols  resemble  wit  in  being  made  spontaneously, 
automatically,  and,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  uncon- 
sciously.* The  stricterthe  sense  in  which  the  term  '  symbolism  ' 
is  used,  the  truer  is  this  statement. 

In  accord  with  the  two  attributes  last  mentioned  is  the 
attitude  of  the  conscious  mind  towards  the  interpretation  of 
the  symbol,  in  regard  to  both  comprehension  and  feeling. 
Namely,  the  wider  and  more  diluted  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  '  symbol '  is  used,  the  more  easily  is  its  meaning  perceived 
and  the  more  readily  is  the  interpretation  accepted.  With  a 
symbol  in  the  strict  sense,  on  the  contrary,  the  individual  has 
no  notion  of  its  meaning,  and  rejects,  often  with  repugnance, 
the  interpretation. 

By  the  enumeration  of  these  six  attributes  we  have  narrowed 
and  defined  the  field  somewhat,  but  they  still  apply  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  different  mental  processes — in  fact,  to 
most  forms  of  indirect  f^rative  representation.  The  thesis  will 
here  be  maintained  that  true  symbolism,  in  the  strict  sense,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  indirect  representation, 
and  that  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  because  it  is 
different  from  the  rest,  but  because  the  clear  conception  thus 
gained  of  the  nature  of  the  differences  must  prove  of  value  in 
understanding  the  most  primitive  levels  in  mental  develop- 
ment and  their  relation  to  conscious  thought.  Before  doing  so, 
and  before  seeking  to  define  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
»  See  Ferrero  -*  -'    p.  24. 
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of  true  symbolism,  it  will  be  profitable  briefly  to  examine 
a  purely  lii^^^istic  question — namely,  the  metaphorical  use  of 
words  ;^  for  it  is  certain  that  the  metaphor  is  one  of  the 
processes — and  the  most  familiar  one — that  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  symbolism. 

The  simile  is  the  simplest  figure  of  speech;  it  logically 
antedates  even  the  metaphor,  and  certainly  the  adjective.  In 
some  primitive  languages — «.f.,  Tasmanian — there  are  no 
adjectives,  similes  being  used  m  their  stead,  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  being  that  it  is  easier  to  observe  a  concrete  object 
which  can  be  used  in  comparison  than  to  abstract  the  notion 
of  an  attribute.  The  metaphor  differs  from  a  simile  in  the 
suppression  of  one  of  the  terms  of  comparison;  we  say,  for 
example,  '  he  buffeted  the  blows  of  Fortune,'  instead  of  '  he 
strove  against  his  ill  fortune  as  he  would  have  buffeted  away 
blows.'  A  metaphor,  therefore,  presupposes  a  simile,  which  is 
the  more  primitive  figure;  in  it  the  words  '  as  '  or  '  like ' 
are  suppressed,  though  always  implied.  In  a  simile  a  resem- 
blance is  pointed  out  between  things  that  in  other  respects  are 
different — €.g., '  lies,  tike  crows,  come  home  to  roost ';  a  mere 
parallel  does  not  constitute  a  simile.  Our  motive  in  employ- 
ing a  simile  is  to  add  ornament,  force,  or  vividness  to  the 
phrase,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  original  motive,  as  in 
Tasmania,  was  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  attribute  by  the 
simple  process  of  comparison.  The  dream  makes  frequent  use 
of  this  latter  device,  which  is,  in  fact,  its  usual  way  of  indica- 
ting an  attribute;  often  quite  a  complicated  description  of  a 
person  can  be  conveyed  by  identifying — ».#.,  comparing — him 
with  some  one  else.  This  dream  mechanism  of  tdentificatkm 
has  points  of  contact  with  the  metaphor  also.  Thus,  if  a 
person's  conduct  or  ap[>earance  resembles  in  some  way  that  of 
a  lion  or  bull,  he  may  masquerade  in  a  dream  in  the  fonn  of 
the  animal,  just  as  in  speech  we  use  such  expressions  as  '  he 
was  a  lion  in  the  fight.* 

In  the  evolution,  or  what  philolc^sts  call  the  decay,  of  the 
metaphor  there  are  three  stages,  which  are,  of  course,  not 
sharply  marked  off  from  one  another.  In  the  fiist  of  these  a 
word  that  is  most  often  used  in  its  literal  sense  is  occasionally 
used  in  a  figurative  one,  where  its  metaphorical  nature  is  at 
once  obvious;  an  example  would  be  '  the  wrath  of  the  gale.* 
*  C/.  E.  B.  Haya,  art.  00  *  EiiUrg«m«nt  of  Vowbalary '  in  KyKtOi'M 
'  Coida  to  the  Eag^iafa  I.angtt»g«,'  1913- 
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In  the  second  st^e  both  the  literal  and  figurative  senses  are 
familiar,  so  that  when  the  word  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  we 
are  conscious  of  its  metaiAorical  nature  only  slightly  or  on 
reflection — preconsciously,  as  psycho-analysts  would  say;  thus 
we  speak  of  *  the  depth  of  the  sea  '  literally,  and  '  the  depth  of 
despair '  figuratively.  In  the  third  stage  the  figurative  sense 
has  become  the  usual,  literal  one,  and  through  either  ignor- 
ance or  foi^etfulness  we  are  no  longer  aware  of  its  original 
literal  meaning;  thus  the  word  '  melancholy  '  does  not  make  us 
think  of  black  bile,  nor  does  the  expression  '  acuity  of  mind  ' 
make  us  think  of  a  cutting  edge.  Here  the  decay  of  the 
metaphor  is  complete,  and  the  figurative  '  symbol '  has  acquired 
an  objective  reality  of  its  own  in  place  of  the  subjective  one 
of  the  earlier  stages. 

The  nature  of  metaphor  will  be  discussed  below  in  connection 
with  the  distinction  between  it  and  true  symbolism .  But  con- 
sideration of  the  evolution  of  the  metaphor,  as  just  indicated, 
already  teaches  us,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  simile  is 
the  primary  process,  there  being  sufficient  likeness  between 
two  ideas  for  them  to  be  treated  as  at  least  in  some  respect 
equivalent.  We  note,  further,  the  gradual  transference  of 
significance  from  one  use  of  a  word  to  another,  ending  in 
the  independence, of  the  original  metaphor,  which  has  acquired 
a  reality  of  its  own.  This  process  is  no  doubt  parallel  to  the 
gradual  extension  and  evolution  of  the  ideas  themselves  that 
are  denoted  by  the  words.  To  show  how  extraordinarily  the 
uses  of  a  word  can  ramify  from  its  original  simple  one,  just 
as  other  mental  processes  (interests,  ideas,  etc.)  ramify  and 
extend  from  a  primary  one,  the  example  may  be  taken  of  the 
current  uses  only  of  the  word  '  head.'  The  following  are  only 
a  few  of  its  numerous  applications :  the  head  of  the  army ;  the 
head  of  a  class ;  the  head  of  a  pin ;  the  head  of  a  coin ;  the  head 
of  the  table  {i^.,  the  person  sitting  at  its  chief  end) ;  the  heads 
or  headings  of  an  article ;  the  many  idiomatic  phrases  such  as 
'  to  give  a  horse  its  head,'  etc.  It  would  take  a  volume  to 
expound  the  ramifications  of  any  of  the  primary  roots  of  a 
language. 

About  the  motives  for  metaphor-making  more  will  be  said 
presently,  but  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  at  this  point.  A 
prominent  motive  seems  to  be  to  heighten  appreciation  on 
the  hearer's  part  by  calling  to  his  mind  another  image  more 
easily    apprehended    or    comprehended,    usually    one    more 
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fatniliar  in  respect  of  the  attribute  implied  (though  by  no 
means  necessarily  in  other  respects) ;  or,  to  present  the  obverse 
of  the  same  idea,  a  metaphor  serves  to  eke  out  the  relative 
paudty  of  attributive  description.  In  this  sentence  the  stress 
falls  on  the  word  '  easily ' ;  a  metaphor  makes  the  idea,  and 
especially  the  accompanying  affect,  more  credible,  plastic,  and 
easy.  It  overcomes  a  (relative)  difficulty  in  apprdiension  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  presentation;  this  difficulty  may  be  of 
either  intellectual  or  affective  origin. 

II.  True  Symbolisu. 

The  subject  of  metaphors  will  be  left  for  the  moment  in  this 
stage,  and  that  of  true  symbolism  entered  on.  What  I  shall  here 
propose  to  call  true  symbolism  is  one  variety  of  the  group  of 
indirect  representation  to  which  six  attributes  were  attached 
above.  It  therefore  possesses  these  attributes  together  with 
a  number  of  others  that  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
group.  Before  definii^  these  and  discussing  them  in  detail, 
I  wish  to  prepare  the  reader's  mind  by  remarkii^  that  an 
important  characteristic  of  true  symbolism  is  that  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  symbol  usually  evokes  a  reaction  of  surprise, 
incredulity,  and  repugnance  on  the  part  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  it.  An  example  that  well  illustrates  these  features  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  familiar  Punchinello  of  the  marionette 
stage  as  a  phallic  symbol,  on  which  somethii^  may  be  added  by 
way  of  exposition. 

The  conception  of  the  male  oi^an  as  a  '  little  man'  is  ex- 
tremely widespread,  and,  by  the  process  known  to  mythologists 
as  'decomposition,*'  it  often  becomes  personified  and  incor- 
porated in  an  independent  figure.  A  large  number  of  the 
dwarfs,  gnomes,  and  goblins  so  common  in  folk-lore  and  legend 
are  of  this  nature,'  their  characteristic  attributes  being  that 
they  are  deformed,  ugly  caricatures  of  men,  nicked  and  even 
malign — yet  sometimes  willing  to  be  friendly  and  to  yield 
serx'ices  on  certain  conditions,  able  to  perform  wonderful  and 
magical  feats,  and  winning  their  own  way  in  spite  of  their 
obvious  disadvantages.  Sand's  description  of  Punchinello  is  in 
these  respects  typical:*  '  U  a  le  cocur  aussi  sec  que  son  b&ton, 

*  See  Ernest  Jones,  AmmcoH  Journat  q^  Psychotogy,  vol.  xx\.,  pp.  105,  106. 

*  See,  e./.,  Freud's  analjrsis  of  RumpcLstiUchen,  Internal.  Zeilxkr.  f.  SrUI. 
Ptydtoa*atpe,  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  148. 

■  llaorice  Sand, '  Uasqocs  et  Bouffons,'  i860,  vol.  i.,  p.  114. 
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c'eit  un  ^oiflte  dans  toute  I'acception  du  mot.  Sous  une 
apparente  belle  humeur,  c'est  un  4tre  f^oce;  U  fait  le  mal  pour 
le  plaisir  de  le  faire.  Be  souciant  de  la  vie  d'un  bomtne  comme 
decelle  d'unepuce.il  aimeet  cherche  desquerelles.  ...  line 
craint  ni  Dieu  ni  diable,  lui  qui  a  vu  passer,  sous  son  nez  crochu 
et  verruqueux,  tant  de  soci^t^  et  de  religions  .  .  .  (speaking  of 
his  passion  for  women)  malgr^  ses  bosses  et  sa  figure  peu  faite 
pour  s^duire,  il  est  si  caustique,  si  persuasif,  si  entreprenaot  et 
si  insolent,  qu  'il  a  des  succ^.'  Nodier'  fittingly  apostrophises 
him, '  O  Polichinelle,  simulacre  anim^  de  Iliomme  naturel  aban- 
donntf  h  ses  instincts.'  His  physical  characteristics  well  accord 
with  this  interpretation:  the  long  hooked  nose,  long  chin,  pro- 
jecting hump  on  his  back,  prominent  stomach,  and  pointed  cap. 

Punchinello  seems  first  to  hnve  made  his  appearance  in 
England  with  the  Restoration,'  but  his  history  and  that  of 
similar  figures  is  a  world-wide  one.*  In  England  he  quickly  be- 
came B'^imilntcd  with,  and  took  some  of  his  features  from,  the 
English  clown  and  Jack  Pudding,  just  as  in  Germany  he  fused 
with  the  Ilnnswurst.  In  Eastern  countries  he  is  met  with  as 
Karnghcus.  The  protot>pe  of  all  modem  [toHchinellos  is  the  • 
Nrnpi>litan  poUcmetla,  who  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than 
the  Kcn:'issnnce.  It  is  h^hty  probable,  howerrr,  that  he  is  a 
linen!  dt-stTiidnnt  of  the  Maccus  of  the  Roman  atcllancs  (intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century'),  for  the  statue  of  Maccus  in  the  Cap- 
poiti  Must'uni  at  Konu<  (found  in  1727,  but  dating  from  Roman 
times)  shews  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  modem  figure. 

Tbe  attribute  of  comicality  attaching  to  such  figures  is  of 
ronsiderable  interest  in  more  thim  one  directioa.  The  idea  of 
the  male  organ  as  a  comic  mamiiktn,  a '  Aiany  tittle  man/  b  a 
\'eT>*  common  one,  and  b  much  more  natural  to  womeii  than  to 
men.  like  source  and  meaning  of  thb  alooe  coostitates  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here,  snice  it  rnvhl  lead 
us  too  Ux  away  into  the  nature  of  the  comk  in  geaenl.*  The 
idea  itself  b  a  subsection  of  phalbc  symbotbm,  cooccmiiig 
which  the  reader  may-  be  reminded  of  the  foUowiac  points : 

'  Ntfdber.  i|BJCcd  bv  Soad,  af.  ai^  p^  147. 

>  ft  b  oftaoaag  tbat  n  the  int  rccordnl  Ktfini  ui  tea  «  K^^^ 
(.WvvMMB  atf  tbr  Ocnacn  a<  St.  Ujrtia'v  1M6   ih  1    t  1  imiiii'i  i^i  ■  jma  n 

*  IbKiT  pontj  tew  bcea  -fc— j^tiinl  van  P^tiw  rnJWi'i  ^ma^^ami 
•  Hc^orr  otf  PaacA  md  frntf.  riA  the  f^nt  wvk  M  tb«  Mbfwt. 

■  Sn  FmaL  '  Der  WiCf  and  iaa»  P  ■■  hii^  «-t  t'^kw^MHk'  tpW. 
Kjp.iii. 
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There  are  two  broad  classes  of  such  symbols,  the  patriarchal 
symbols  of  the  eagle,  bull,  etc.,  representing  the  father's  power 
and  rights,  and  the  matriarchal  symbols  representing  the  revo- 
lutionary son.  The  latter  are  again  divided  into  two  sub- 
groups, those,  such  as  the  devil,  the  cock,  the  serpent,  etc., 
which  are  tabooed  and  interdicted,  and  those,  such  as  the  goat, 
the  ape,  and  the  ass*  (the  animal  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Pria- 
pus,  with  which  the  Bgure  of  Punchinello  is  constantly  brought 
into  association),  which  are  contemned  as  ridiculous  and  comic. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  a  slight  trace  of  the  original 
revolutionary  meaning  of  the  matriarchal  phallic  symbol  left 
in  the  pose  of  such  comic  figures — the  most  striking  example 
of  which  was  the  mediaeval  court  jester — as  critics  who  lash  the 
conventions  of  society.  There  is  a  hint  of  this  point  in  one  of 
Bernard  Shaw's  prefaces;'  it  runs:  '  Every  despot  must  have 
one  disloyal  subject  to  keep  him  sane.  .  .  .  Democracy  has 
now  handed  the  sceptre  of  the  despot  to  the  sovereign  people ; 
but  they,  too,  must  have  their  confessor,  whom  they  call  Critic. 
Criticism  is  not  only  medicinally  salutary:  it  has  positive 
popular  attractions  in  its  cruelty,  its  gladiatorship,  and  the 
gratification  given  to  envy  by  its  attacks  on  the  great,  and  to 
enthusiasm  by  its  praises.  It  may  say  things  which  many 
would  like  to  say,  but  dare  not.  ...  Its  iconoclasms,  sedi- 
tions, and  blasphemies,  if  well  turned,  tickle  those  whom  they 
shock;  so  that  the  Critic  adds  the  privileges  of  the  court 
jester  to  those  of  the  confessor.  Garrick,  had  he  called  Dr. 
Johnson  Punch,  would  have  spoken  profoundly  and  wittily; 
whereas  Dr.  Johnson,  in  hurling  that  epithet  at  him,  was  but 
picking  up  the  cheapest  sneer  an  actor  is  subject  to.' 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  respects  in  which  this  ex- 
ample differs  from  those  given  earlier  in  the  paper,  and  it  will 
be  well  first  to  examine  the  definitions  offered  by  other  writers. 
The  most  exact  of  these  is  that  given  by  Rank  and  Sachs,' 
which  I  will  quote  in  full : '  Ein  letztes,  wegen  seiner  besonderen 
Eignung  zur  Verhiitlung  des  Unbewussten  und  zu  seiner  An- 
passung  (Kompromissbildung)  an  neue  Bewusstseinsinhalte 
iiberall  mit  Vorliebe  verwendetes  Ausdrucksmittel  des  Ver- 
drangten  ist  das  Symbol.  Wir  verstehen  darunter  eine  beson- 
dere  Art  der  indirekten  Darstellung,  die  durch  gewisse  Eigen- 

*  See  Storfer,  '  Marias  Jungfrftnliche  Hutterschait.'  1914- 

•  G.  B.  Shaw, '  Playg  Unpleasant/  1898.  p.  viii. 

■  Rank  and  Sachs,  '  Die  Bedeutung  der  Pti>xhoanalyse  fBr  die  Ceistcs- 
wisMDSchaften,'  1913,  S.  11. 
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tilmlichkeiten  von  den  ihm  nahestehenden  des  Gleichnisses, 
der  Metapher,  der  Allegoric,  der  Anspielung  und  anderen  Formen 
der  bildlichen  Darstellung  von  Gedankenmaterial  (nach  Art 
des  Rebus)  ausgezeichnet  ist.  Das  Symbol  stellt  gewisser- 
massen  eine  ideale  Vereinigung  all  dieser  Ausdrucksmittel  dar : 
es  ist  ein  stellvertretender  anschaulicher  Ersatzausdruck  fiir 
etwas  Verborgenes,  mit  dem  es  sinnfalHge  Merkmale  gemeinsam 
hat  Oder  durch  innere  Zusammenhange  assoziativ  verbunden 
ist.  Sein  Wesen  liegt  in  der  Zwei-  oder  Mehrdeutigkeit,  wie  es 
ja  selbst  auch  durch  eine  Art  Verdichtung,  ein  Zusammenwer- 
fen  (wfi^oKXeip)  einzelner  charakteristischer  Elemente  ent- 
standen  ist.  Seine  Tendenz  vom  Begrifflichen  nach  dem 
Anschaulichen  stellt  es  in  die  Nahe  des  primitiven  Denkens, 
und  als  solches  gehort  die  Symbolisierung  wesentlich  dem  Un- 
bewussten  an,  entbehrt  aber  als  Kompromissleistung  keines- 
wegs  der  bewussten  Determinanten,  die  in  verschieden  star- 
kem  Anteil  die  Symbolbildung  und  das  Symbolverstandnis 
bedingen.'  [■  A  final  means  of  expression  of  repressed  material, 
one  which  lends  itself  to  very  general  use  on  account  of  its 
especial  suitability  for  disguising  the  unconscious  and  adapting 
it  (by  compromise  formations)  to  new  contents  of  consciousness, 
is  the  Symbol.  By  this  term  we  understand  a  special  kind  of 
indirect  representation  which  is  distinguished  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities from  the  simile,  metaphor,  allegory,  allusion,  and 
other  forms  of  pictorial  presentation  of  thought  material  (after 
the  manner  of  a  rebus),  to  all  of  which  it  is  related.  The 
symbol  represents  an  almost  ideal  union  of  all  these  means 
of  expression :  it  is  a  substitutive,  perceptual  replacement- 
expression  for  something  hidden,  with  which  it  has  evident 
characteristics  in  common  or  is  coupled  by  internal  associative 
connections.  Its  essence  lies  in  its  having  two  or  more  mean- 
ings, as,  indeed,  it  itself  originated  in  a  kind  of  condensation, 
an  amalgamation  of  individual  characteristic  elements.  Its 
tendency  from  the  conceptual  to  the  perceptual  indicates  its 
nearness  to  primitive  thought;  by  this  relationship  symbolisa- 
tion  essentially  belongs  to  the  unconscious,  but,  in  its  function 
as  a  compromise,  it  in  no  way  lacks  conscious  determining 
factors,  which  in  varying  degrees  condition  both  the  formation 
of  symbols  and  the  understanding  for  them.'] 

They  then  specify  the  characteristics  of  true  symbols    as 
follows:^  'Die  Stellvertretung  fiir  Unbewusstes,  die  konstante 
>  Op.  cit.,  S.  18. 
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Bedeutung,  die  Unabhingigkeit  von  individuellen  Bedingun- 
gen,  die  Entmcklungsgeschichtliche  Grundlage,  die  sprachli- 
chen  Beziehungen,  die  phylogenetJschen  Parallelen  (in  Mythus, 
Ku)t,  Religion,  etc.')  ["  Representation  of  unconscious  ma- 
terial, constant  meaning,  independence  of  individual  condi- 
tioning factors,  evolutionary  basis,  linguistic  connections, 
phylf^enetic  parallels  in  myths,  cults,' religion,  etc.']  These 
attributes  will  next  be  examined  and  commented  on  in  order. 

I .  Represeniation  of  Unconscious  Material. — This  is  perhaps 
the  characteristic  that  most  sharply  distinguishes  true  sym- 
bolism from  the  other  processes  to  which  the  name  is  often 
applied.  By  it  is  meant,  not  so  much  that  the  concepts  sym- 
bolised are  not  known  to  the  individual,  for  most  often  they 
are,  as  that  the  affect  investing  the  concept  is  in  a  state  of 
repression,  and  so  is  unconscious.  Further,  the  process  of 
symbolisation  is  carried  out  unconsciously,  and  the  individual 
is  quite  unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  he  has  employed ; 
indeed,  is  often  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  employed 
one  at  all.  since  he  takes  the  symbol  for  reality.  The  actual 
comparison  between  the  idea  symbolised  and  the  symbol  has 
never  been  present  to  consciousness  at  all,  or  else  has  only  been 
present  for  a  time  and  then  foi^otten.  In  many  cases  this 
point  of  comparison  is  evident  as  soon  as  one's  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  of  comparison .  In  other  cases  considerable 
reflection  is  needed  to  discover  it,  and  i^  some  cases  it  is  not 
yet  patent — that  is  to  say,  any  possible  points  of  comparison 
between  the  two  ideas  seem  too  tenuous  to  justify  the  sym- 
bolism, even  when  the  fact  of  the  latter  is  undoubted. 

3.  Constant  Meaning. — The  statement  here  implied  needs 
some  modification.  A  given  symbol  may  have  two  or  occa- 
sionally even  more  meanings;  for  instance,  in  dreams  a  room 
may  symbolise  either  a  woman  or  a  womb.  In  that  case  the 
interpretation  will  depend  on  the  context,  the  associations,  and 
other  material  available.  A  preference  for  one  of  these  mean- 
ings can  sometimes  be  correlated  with  the  social  class,  the 
mental  circle,  or  the  race  to  which  the  individual  using  the 
symbol  belongs,  or  it  may  depend  on  purely  individual  con- 
stellations. But  the  possible  variation  in  meaning  is  exceed- 
ingly restricted,  and  the  striking  feature  is  its  constancy  in 
different  fields  of  symbolism,  dreams,  myths,  etc.,  and  in 
different  kinds  of  people.  It  has  further  to  be  remembered 
that  in  interpretation  it  is  usually  a  question,  not  of  either  this 
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meaning  or  that,  but  of  both.  In  unconscious  condensat 
as  shewn,  for  instance,  in  dreams,  there  are  several  layers 
each  of  which  one  of  the  meanings  is  the  true  one.  When  tl 
points  are  appreciated  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  sc 
for  arbitrariness  in  the  interpretation  of  symbols. 

3.  Independence  of  Individual  Condtiioning  Factors. — I  1 
that  this  attribute  is  not  unambiguously  expressed  in  the  wc 
chosen,  or  else  it  is  a  question  of  the  shades  of  meaning 
being  identical  in  the  corresponding  English  and  Gen- 
words.  '  Independence  of  '  should  be  rather  '  Non-depende 
on,'  the  point  being  that  the  symbolism  is  not  conditioned 
individual  factors  only.  The  individual  has  not  an  unlim: 
range  of  choice  in  the  creation  of  a  given  symbol,  but  on 
contrary  a  very  restricted  one,  more  important  determir 
factors  being  those  that  are  common  to  large  classes  of  men 
more  often,  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  part  played  by 
dividual  factors  is  a  much  more  modest  one.  While  the 
dividual  cannot  choose  what  idea  shall  be  represented  b 
given  symbol  (for  the  reason  just  mentioned),  he  can  chc 
what  symbol  out  of  the  many  possible  ones  shall  be  used 
represent  a  given  idea;  more  than  this,  he  can  sometimes, 
individual  reasons,  represent  a  given  idea  by  a  symbol  that 
one  else  has  used  as  a  symbol.'  What  he  cannot  do  is  to  ( 
a  regular  symbol  a  different  meaning  from  any  one  else ;  he 
merely  choose  his  symbols  or  make  new  ones,  and  even  in 
latter  case  they  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  would  m 
other  people  who  might  use  them. 

This  curious  independence  of  symbolic  meanings  raise; 
another  form  the  old  question  of  the  inheritance  of  id^ 
Some  writers — e.g,,  Jur^ — hold  that  anthropological  s; 
holism  is  inherited  as  such,  and  explain  in  this  way  its  stei 
typed  nature.  For  reasons  I  have  developed  elsewhere 
adhere  to  the  contrary  view  that  symbolism  has  to  be  re-crea 
afresh  out  of  individual  material,  and  that  the  stereotypy 
due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  human  mind  in  regard  to  the  j 
ticular  tendencies  that  furnish  the  source  of  symbolism — 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  fundamental  and  perennial  inter 
of  mankind.  If  this  view  is  true,  then  further  study  of 
subject  must  yield  important  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
the  latter. 

>  See  Freud,  '  Die  Traumdentniig.'  4*  Aufl.,  1914,  S.,36t. 
'  Imago.  Jahrg.  i.,  1912,  S.  486,  487. 
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4.  Evolutionary  Basis. — ^This  genetic  aspect  of  symbolism 
will  be  dealt  with  at  length  later  on  in  the  paper. 

5.  Linguistic  Connections. — We  have  seen  that  in  sym- 
bolism the  unconscious  notices  and  makes  use  of  comparisons 
between  two  ideas  which  it  would  not  occur  to  our  conscious 
mind  to  bring  together.  Now,  the  study  of  etymology,  and 
especially  of  semantics,  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that, 
although  the  word  denoting  the  symbol  may  have  no  conno- 
tation of  the  idea  symbolised,  yet  its  history  alwa}^  shews 
some  connection  with  the  latter.  This  connection  may  be  one 
of  different  kinds.  Thus  it  may  appear  in  one  sphere  of 
thought — e.g.,  wit — when  it  is  not  present  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  word;  for  example,  the  well-known  '  officers'  remounts  ' 
joke  current  durii^  the  South  African  War  illustrates  the  un- 
conscious association  between  the  ideas  of  riding  and  of  coitus, 
although  this  association  is  very  far  from  being  present  in  most 
spheres  of  thought.  It  may  appear  in  an  older  and  now  obso- 
lete use  of  the  same  word,  in  the  root  from  which  the  word  was 
derived,  or  from  other  words  cognate  with  it. 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  example  of  symbolism 
depicted  above.  The  name  Punchinello  is  an  English  con- 
tamination (see  below)  derived  from  the  Neapolitan  pol{l)eceneHa 
(iiiodem  Italian  pulcinella),  which  is  the  diminutive  of  potlecena, 
the  young  of  the  turkey-cock  {the  modern  Italian  pulcino  means 
pullc-t,  puUineilo  being  its  diminutive) ;  the  turkey-cock  itself  is 
A  recognised  phallic  symbol,  as,  indeed,  is  the  domestic  cock, 
both  ideationally  and  linguistically.  The  Latin  root  is  puUus, 
which  means  the  young  of  any  animal ;  the  phallus  is  often,  for 
obvious  reasons,  identified  with  the  idea  of  a  male  child ,  a  httle 
boy  or  httle  man.  The  reason  why  the  name  came  to  be  used 
in  this  connection  is  thought  to  be  the  resemblance  between  the 
nose  of  the  actor  and  the  hooked  bill  of  the  bird,  and  again 
it  mny  be  pointed  out  that  both  nose  and  beak  are  common 
phallic  symbols. 

The  name  polecfnella,  or  its  English  variant '  polichinello  ' 
(d  rived  via  the  French  poUchinelle),  was  contaminated  with  the 
English  word  *  punch,'  the  main  meaning  of  which  is  a  tool  for 
ptrforating  material,  with  or  without  the  impressing  of  a  design 
— fg-,  to  pierce  metal  or  to  stamp  a  die;  it  used  to  mean  a 
dagger  (another  common  symbol).  The  word  is  short  for 
'  puncheon,'  which  used  to  mean  a  bodkin  or  dagger,  and  is 
now  used  in  carpentry  to  denote  '  a  short  upright  piece  of 
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timber  which  serves  to  stiffen  one  or  more  long  timbers  or  to 
support  a  load  ';  it  comes  from  the  late  Latin  punctiare,  to 
prick  or  punch.  Pepys,  in  his  '  Diary,'  April  30,  1669,  calls 
punch  '  a  word  of  common  use  for  all  that  is  thick  and  short,' 
and  refers  to  a  gun  (by  the  way,  yet  another  phallic  symbol), 
'  which,  from  its  shortness  and  bigness,  they  do  call  Punchi- 
nello.' Suffolk  punches  are  thick-set  draught  horses  with  short 
l^s.  To  sum  up,  the  four  ideas  that  keep  recurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  name '  punchinello  '  are  ( 1 )  a  caressing  name  for 
male  offspring,  equivalent  to  '  little  man,'  (3)  a  projecting  part 
of  the  body,  (3)  the  notion  of  piercing  or  penetrating,  and 
(4)  that  of  shortness  and  stoutness — four  ideas  that  admirably 
serve  to  describe  the  male  organ  and  nothing  else;  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  object  to  which  the  curious  combination 
applies  of  stoutness  and  pricking.  Finally,  I  may  add  that  two 
common  expressions  become  more  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the 
interpretation  just  given.  'To  be  as  proud  (or  pleased)  as 
Punch  ' :  overweening  pride  is  intimately  associated  in  the  un- 
conscious with  ezhibitionistic  self-adoration.  '  He  has  plenty 
of  punch  in  him  ' :  in  this  modem  Americanism  the  word '  punch  ' 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  colloquial  '  backbone,'  '  spunk,' 
'  sand,'  etc. — ix.,  symbols  of  the  male  organ  and  its  product. 

In  connection  with  the  phallic  signification  of  the  staff 
wielded  by  Punchinello,  one  may  remark  that  the  word  itself 
iscognatewith  theM.H.G.^/oim,  to  become  stiff,  both  probably 
coming  from  a  pre-Teutonic  root  sia,  which  means  to  stand 
up.  A  more  familiar  piece  of  knowledge  is  that  the  word 
'  yard,'  used  as  a  measure  of  length,  had  three  centuries  ago 
two  other  current  meanings — (1)  a  staff,  and  (2)  the  phallus; 
it  is  still  used  in  the  latter  sense  by  sailors.  It  is  an  equivalent 
of  the  jester's  bauble^  In  addition  to  the  long  nose  and  staff 
already  mentioned,  Punchinello  displays  several  other  phallic 
attributes,  the  dog  Toby  being  one  of  them .  The  fact  that  such 
a  symbol  can  in  its  turn  have  similar  symbols  attached  to  it, 
a  fact  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  phallic  ornaments  worn  a-^ 
amulets  by  Roman  ladies,*  confirms  the  view  taken  above  of  the 
identification  of  man  with  phallus,  of  the  whole  with  the  part. 

Even  with  symbol  words  where  it  is  hard  to  trace  any  asso- 
ciation between  them  and  the  words  denoting  the  ideas  sym- 
bolised, such  an  association  is  often  apparent  in  the  case  of 
synonyms  or  foreign  equivalents.  A  good  example  is  our 
*  Sec  Vorbcrg, '  lltnenin  cnMicuin  NeKpolitaniim,'  Sect. '  Brontcn.' 
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vrard  '  room ' — a  room  is  a  regular  unconscious  symbol  for 
woman — ^where  one  has  to  go  to  very  remote  Aryan  sources — 
t^..  Old  Irish — to  find  any  trace  of  a  feminine  connotation; 
one  has  only  to  turn,  however,  to  the  German  equivalent, 
Zimmtr,  to  find  that  the  compound  Fraueneimmer  is  a  common 
colloquialism  for  woman. 

6.  Phylogeneiic  Parallels. — One  of  the  most  amazing  fea- 
tures of  true  symbolism  is  the  remarkable  ubiquity  of  the  same 
symbols,  which  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  different  fields  of 
thought,  dreams,  wit,  insanity,  poetry,  etc.,  among  a  given 
class  and  at  a  given  level  of  civilisation,  but  among  different 
races  and  at  different  epochs  of  the  world's  history.  A  symbol 
which  to-day  we  find,  for  instance,  in  an  obscene  joke  is  also 
to  be  found  in  a  mythical  cult  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  another 
that  we  come  across  only  in  dream  analysis  was  used  thousands 
of  years  ago  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East.  The  foUowii^ 
examples  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  correspondence. 
The  idea  of  teeth,  in  dreams,  is  often  symbolically  related  to 
that  of  child-birth,  a  connection  that  is  never  to  be  found  in 
consciousness;  in  the  Song  of  Songs  we  read:  '  Thy  teeth  are 
as  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  go  up  from  the  washing,  whereof 
everyone  beareth  twins,  and  there  is  not  one  barren  among 
them.'  The  idea  of  a  snake,  which  is  never  consciously  asso- 
ciated uith  that  of  the  phallus,  is  r^ularly  so  in  dreams,  being 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  invariable  symbols :  in  primitive 
religions  the  two  ideas  are  quite  obviously  interchangeable,  so 
that  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  phallic  from  ophitic  worship ; 
many  traces  of  this  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  idea  of  father  or  mother  is  constantly  symbolised  in  dreams 
by  that  of  king  or  queen  respectively.  The  word  '  king  '  is 
ultimately  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  gan,  meaning  to 
beget ;  ganaka  was  the  Sanscrit  for  father,  and  occurs  also  in 
the  Vedasas  the  nameof  a  woU-known  king.  Theword'  queen  ' 
comes  from  the  Sanscrit  gani,  which  means  simply  mother. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  is,  or  rather  was  until  recently,  called  the 
-  •  Little  Father,'  the  same  title  as  the  Hunnish  Attila  (diminu- 
tive of  Atta  =  father).  The  title  '  Landesvater  '  is  commonly 
used  in  Germany,  just  as  the  Americans  still  call  Washington 
the  '  Father  of  his  Countrj'.'  The  ruler  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  railed  the  '  Holy  Father,'  or  by  his  Latin  name  of  '  Papa.' 

By  adding  the  six  attributes  just  discussed  to  the  more 
general  six  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  formulated  a  conception 
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of  symbolism  as  distinct  from  the  other  kinds  of  indirect  repre- 
sentation. The  precise  differences  and  relations  between  them  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  below,  and  we  may  conclude  this  section 
by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  actual  content  of  symbolism. 

The  number  of  symbols  met  with  in  practice  is  extra- 
ordinarily high,  and  can  certainly  be  counted  by  thousands.' 
In  astonishing  contrast  with  this  stands  the  curious  fact  that 
the  number  of  ideas  thus  symbolised  is  very  limited  indeed,  so 
that  in  the  interpretation  of  them  the  complaint  of  monotony 
is  naturally  often  heard.  The  fact  of  this  remarkable  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  symbols  and  that  of  symbolised 
ideas  in  itself  raises  many  interesting  problems,  on  which, 

*  There  is  no  satisfactory  comprehensive  work  on  the  content  of  sym- 
bolism. The  most  reliable  collection,  unfortunately  much  too  unfinished  for 
what  is  needed,  is  that  given  in  Freud's  '  Traumdeutung '  (4*  Aufl.,  S.  262- 
274),  amplified  in  bis  '  Vorlesungen  zui  Einfiihrung  in  die  Psychoanalyse  ' 
(Zweiter  Teil,  igi6,  S.  164-180).  The  numerous  examples  scattered  through 
Otto  Rank's  works  can  also  be  depended  on.  In  Stekel's  '  Sprache  des 
Traumes  '  and  his  '  Angstzust&nde  '  there  is  an  extensive  material,  useful  to 
those  capable  of  criticising  it.  On  the  anthropological  side  one  may  mention 
the  well-known  works  by  Bachofen,  '  Versnch  fiber  die  Gr&bersymbolik  der 
Alten,'  1839;  Burton,  '  Terminal  Essay  of  the  Arabian  Nights,'  1&90;  Cox, 
'  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,'  1870;  Dieterich, '  Mutter  Erde,'  2*  Aufl., 
1913  ;  DuUure,  '  Des  divinit6s  generatrices,'  1805  (much  enlarged  in  a 
German  edition  by  Krauss  and  Reiskel,  '  Die  Zeugung  in  Glauben,  Sttten 
und  Briuchen  der  Vdtker/  1909);  Faber,  '  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,'  1616; 
Fanin,  '  Secret  Husenm  of  Naples,'  English  Translation,  1872;  Fergusson, 
'Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,'  1873;  Forlong,  'The  Rivers  of  Life,'  1883; 
Higgins,  ' Anacalypsis,'  1833-1836;  Inman,  'Ancient  Faiths  embodied  in 
Ancient  Names,'  1868,  and  'Ancient  Pagan  and  Modem  Christian  Symbolism ' 
(the  most  useful  book  on  the  subject),  1869,  Second  Edition  1874;  Margrave 
Jennii^, '  The  RosicruciaDS,'  1S87;  King,  'TheGnosticsand  their  Remains,' 
1864:  Payne  Knight,  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus,'  1786,  New 
Edition  1871,  and  'The  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mytho- 
logy.' 1818,  New  Edition  1876;  Moor,  '  Hindu  Pantheon,'  1810;  Staniland 
Wake,  '  The  Influence  of  the  Phallic  Idea  in  the  Religions  of  Antiquity,' 
Joum.  of  AMthropology,  1870,  Nos.  i  and  2,  and  '  Serpent  Worship,'  1888; 
Wake  and  Westropp,  'Ancient  Symbol  Worship,'  Second  Edition  1875; 
Westropp. '  Primitive  Symbolism,'  1885;  together  with  the  less  known  works 
by  Campbell,  '  Phallic  Worship,'  1887;  Freimark,  '  Okkultismus  und  Sexua- 
Ut&t ';  Hermann, '  XenologiedesSaeming,'  1903;  Kittel, '  Ubeiden  Ursprung 
des  Lingakultus  in  Indien,'  1876;  Laurent  and  Nagour,  '  L'occultisme  et 
I'amour';  Maehly,  'Die  Scblange  im  Mythus  und  Cultus  der  classischen 
Vfilker,'  1867:  de  Mortillet,  '  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix  avant  le  Chiistianisme,' 
1B66;  Sellon,  '  Phallic  Worship  in  India,'  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  vol.  i.,  and  '  Annotations  on  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindus,' 
New  Edition  1902;  Storfer,  op.  eil.  A  number  of  recent  books — e.g.,  those 
by  Bayley,  Blount,  Churchward,  Hannay— are  of  much  lose  value  than  their 
pntensioM  would  suggest. 
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perhaps,  some  light  may  be  thrown  by  the  considerations  that 
will  be  discussed  below  in  connection  with  the  genesis  of  sym- 
bolbm. 

All  symbols  represent  ideas  of  the  self  and  the  immediate 
blood  relatives,  or  of  the  phenomena  of  birth,  love,  and  death. 
In  other  words,  they  represent  the  most  primitive  ideas  and 
interests  ims^nable.    The  actual  number  of  ideas  is  rather 
greater,  however,  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  briefness 
of  thb  summary — they  amount,  perhaps,  to  about  a  hundred  / 
— and  a  few  supplementary  remarks  are  necessary.    The  self  (. 
comprises  the  whole  body  or  any  separate  part  of  it,  not  the    \ 
mind;  perhaps  twenty  different  ideas  can  here  be  symbolised.  It 
The  relatives  include  only  father,  mother,  brpther,  sister,  son,  '/ 
daughter;  various  parts  of  their  bodies  also  can  be  symbolised.  I 
Birth  can  refer  to  the  ideas  of  giving  birth,  of  begetting,  or  of— I 
being  bom  oneself.    The  idea  of  death  is  in  the  unconscious 
a  relatively  simple  one,  that  of  lasting  absence ;  it  always  refers 
to  the  death  of  others,  for  the  idea  of  one's  own  death  is  prob- 
ably inconceivable  as  such  in  the  unconscious,  being  always 
converted  into  some  other  one.'   Love,  or  more  strictly  sexuality, 
comprises  a  very  considerable  number  of  distinct  processes,  in- 
cluding some,  such  as  excretory  acts,  that  are  not  commonly 
recognised   to  have  a  sexual  bearing;  it  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  enumerate  and  describe  them  all  here,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  total  conception  thus  reached  closely  corresponds 
with  Freud's  theory  of  sex.*    The  field  of  sexual  symbolism  is 
an  astoundingly  rich  »nd  varied  one,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
alt  symbols  belong  to  this  category.'    There  are  probably  more 
symbols  of  the  male  oi^an  Itself  than  all  other  symbols  put 
together.    This  is  a  totally  unexpected  finding,  even  more  so 
than  the  paucity  of  symbolised  ideas  in  general,  and  is  so 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  sense  of  proportion  that  it  needs 
an  effort  to  refuse  the  easy  escape  of  simply  denying  the  facts, 
a  feat  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that, 
thanks    to    our  education,  the  facts  are  not  very  accessible. 
Rank  and  Sachs'  comments  in  this  connection  are  of  interest:* 
'  Das    Pravalieren   der  sexuellen   Symbolbedcutungen   erklart 
sich  nicht  nur  aus  der  individuellen  Tatsache,  dass  kein  Trieb 

>  See  Ctutptcr  XXXIII..  p.  580. 

■  See  Freud,  'Drci  Abhandlungcn  nirSexualthcorie,'  1905,  orChaptcr  111. 
of  the  pment  volamc. 

'  Sm  Schlesinger,  op.  cU.,  S.  437  4I  stq. 
*  StMuk  ud  S«cb>,  ofi.  eii.,  S.  12. 
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in  dem  Masse  der  kulturelten  UnterdrUckung  unterworfen  und 
der  direkten  Befriedigung  entzogen  ist,  wjje  der  aus  den  ver- 
schiedensten  "  perversen  "  Komponenten  zusammengesetzte 
Sexualtrieb,  dessen  psychischer  Vorstellungskreis,  das  Ero- 
tische,  daher  in  weitem  Umfang  der  indirekten  Darstellung 
fahig  und  bedtirftig  ist.  Eine  weit  grossere  Bedeutung  fUr 
die  Genese  der  Symbolik  hat  die  phylogenetische  Tatsache, 
dass  den  Gescblechtsorganen  und  -Funktionen  in  primitiven 
Kulturen  eine  fiir  unsere  Begriffe  ganz  ungeheure  Wichtigkeit 
beigelegt  war,  von  der  wir  uns  durch  die  Tatsachen  der  ethno- 
graphischen  Forschung  und  die  in  Kult  und  Mythus  erhaltenen 
Reste  eine  annfihemde  Vorstellung  machen  Jconnen.'  ('  The 
prevalence  of  sexual  meanings  in  symbolism  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained  merely  by  the  individual  experience  that  no  other  in- 
stinct is  to  the  same  extent  subjected  to  social  suppression  and 
withdrawn  from  direct  gratification  as  the  sexual  one,  that 
instinct  built  up  from  multiform  "  perverse  "  components,  and 
the  mental  domain  of  which,  the  erotic,  is  therefore  extensively 
susceptible  of,  and  in  need  of,  indirect  representation.  Much 
more  significant  for  the  genesis  of  symbolism  is  the  phylogenetic 
fact  that  in  primitive  civilisations  an  importance  was  attached 
to  sexual  organs  and  functions  that  to  us  appears  absolutely 
monstrous,  and  of  which  we  can  form  some  approximate  idea 
from  the  results  of  anthropological  investigations  and  the 
traces  remaining  in  cults  and  myths.') 


in.  Genesis  of  Symbolism. 

Having  formulated  a  conception  of  the  nature,  character- 
istics, and  content  of  symbolism,  we  may  proceed  to  the  more 
difficult  questions  of  its  genesis.  Our  point  of  departure  is 
that  in  symbolism  a  comparison  between  two  ideas,  of  a  kind 
that  is  alien  to  the  conscious  mind,  is  established  uncon- 
sciously, and  that  then  one  of  these — which  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  may  be  called  the  secondary  idea — may  unknow- 
ingly be  substituted  for,  and  so  represent,  the  first  or  primary 
idea.  Two  questions  immediately  arise  from  this  statement: 
Why  arc  two  ideas  identified  which  the  consi-ious  mind  does  not 
find  to  be  similar  ?  And  why  dws  the  one  idea  symbolise  the 
other  and  never  the  reverse  ? 

Taking  the  former  question  first,  we  begin  by  noting  that 
it  is  the  primitive  mind  which  institutes  the  comparison  between 
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the  two  ideas,  not  the  adult,  conscious  mind.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  everything  we  know  about  symbolism,  the  type 
of  mental  process,  the  high  antiquity — in  both  the  individual 
and  the  race— of  the  actual  symbols  themselves,  and  so  forth ; 
even  the  few  new  symbols  that  are  made  by  the  adult — 0.g'., 
the  Zeppelin  one — are  created  by  the  primitive,  infantile  mind 
that  persists  throughout  life  in  the  unconscious. 

Just  as  the  simile  is  the  base  of  every  metaphor,  so  is  an 
original  identification  the  base  of  every  symbolism,  though  it 
is  important  not  to  confound  these  two  processes.  As  Freud 
puts  it:*  '  Was  heute  symbolisch  verbunden  ist,  war  wahr- 
scheinlich  in  Urzeiten  durch  begriffliche  und  sprachliche  Iden- 
titat  vereint.  Die  Symbolbeziehung  scheint  ein  Rest  und 
Merkzeicfaen  einstiger  Identitat.'  ('  What  to-day  is  symbolically 
connected  was  probably  in  primaeval  times  united  in  conceptual 
and  linguistic  identity.  The  symbolic  relationship  seems  to  be 
the  remains  and  sign  of  an  identity  that  once  existed.') 

The  tendency  of  the  primitive  mind — as  observed  in  children, 
in  savages,  in  wit,  dreams,  insanity,  and  other  products  of 
unconscious  functioning — to  identify  different  objects  and  to 
fuse  t(^ether  different  ideas,  to  note  the  resemblances  and  not 
the  differences,  is  a  universal  and  most  characteristic  feature, 
though  only  those  familiar  with  the  material  in  question  will 
appreciate  the  colossal  scale  on  which  it  is  manifested.  It 
impresses  one  as  being  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  pri- 
mordial attributes  of  the  mind.  In  explanation  of  it  there 
are  two  hj'potheses,  which,  as  they  are  implicit  throughout 
this  section,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  essay,  may  be  briefly 
indicated  at  this  point.  The  one  most  usually  accepted 
would  refer  the  phenomenon  under  discussion,  as  well  as  most 
others  of  symbolism,  to  the  structure  of  the  undeveloped  mind, 
for  which  reason  it  might  be  termed  the  static  hj'pothesis; 
the  main  feature  to  which  they  call  attention  is  the  intellectual 
incapacity  for  discrimination.  The  second,  psycho-analytical 
h>-pothesis,  while  admitting  the  importance  of  this  factor,  holds 
that  it  is  in  itself  insufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  and 
postulates  other,  dynamic  factors  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  not  one,   but  three  factors,  are  operative 

in    this   general    primitive    tendency    to    identification.     The 

first,  which  is  the  only  one  usually  recognised,  but  which  1 

think  is  much  the  least  important,  is  that  uf  mental  incapacity. 

■  Freud,  '  Die  rraumdoatang,'  loc.  cil. 
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The  secuitd,  which  I  shall  point  out  presently,  has  to  do  with 
the  '  pleasure-pain  principle,'  and  the  third,  to  which  Rank  and 
Sachs  call  atteijtton,  with  the  '  reality  principle. 't 

The  first  factor,  which  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  cannot 
be  exclusive,  is  well  indicated  in  the  following  passages.  Pelletier 
says:*  '  II  est  i  remarquer  que  Ic  symbolc  jouc  un  trcs  grand 
r6le  dans  les  divagations  dcs  ali^n^;  ccla  est  dfl  i  cc  que  le 
symbole  est  une  forme  trts  inf<!rieurc  dp  la  penst^e.  On  pour- 
rait  d^Aiiir  le  symbole  commc  la  perception  fausse  d'un  rapport 
d'identit^  ou  d'analf^ie  tris  grandc  entrc  deux  objcts  qui  nc 
prescutent  en  realitc  qu'uni^  analogie  v^uc.'  Wc  shall  see 
that  the  disproportion  in  the  importance  of  the  analogy  depends 
on  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  patient  and  the  doctor 
rather  than  on  any  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  former.  Jung, 
from  a  similar  standpoint,  writes  :* '  Uic  apperzeptive  Schwfichc 
drllckt  sich  in  eincr  vcrminderten  Deutlichkrit  der  Vorsteilungen 
aus.  Sind  die  Vorstellungcn  undeutiich,  so  sind  auch  ihre 
Uiiterschiede  undeutlich."  ('  The  apperceptive  defect  is  mani- 
fested ill  a  lessened  clearness  of  ideas.  If  the  ideas  are  not  clear, 
neither  are  the  differences  between  them.').  He  says  further: 
'  Ich  will  uur  hervorheben,  dass  die  VieldeHiigktit  tUr  tinailntn 
TrautttbUdtT  ("  Cberdetenninierung  "  Frcuds}*  mil  ein  Zcichea 
ist  for  die  Uudeutlichkeit  und  Unbestimmheit  dcs  Traum- 
dcnkens.  .  .  .  Wegen  der  im  I'raum  herrschenden  nutHgtl- 
kajien  UnttrsckiedsempftndlUhktit  k6uneu  die  beiden  Kom-' 
plexinhalte  weiiigsten  in  symbolischer  Form  ineiuanderflicsscn.'i 
('  I  will  only  point  out  that  the  many  significations  of  the 
individual  dream  images  (Freud's  "  over-determination  ")' 
a  sign  of  the  lack  of  clarity  and  definition  in  dreum  thought. 
Because  of  the  defective  sensibility  for  differences  that  prevails 
in  dreams,  the  contents  of  both  complexes  can  become  con- 
founded at  least  in  symbolic  form.')  Uoth  these  authors  werej 
probably  influenced  by  the  common,  but  fiUlacious,  view 
dreams  and  insanity  as  dt/tctivt  mental  products.  SilbcrrrJ 
how*ever,  approaching  the  matter  from  quite  another  point 
view,  also  writes.-* '  Ich  entferne  niich  durchaus  nicht  von  der 
Mehrzuhl    der  Autoren,   wcnn    ich   die   hauptsAchlichste   und 
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allgemeinste  Bedingung  der  Symbolbildung,  die  sowohl  den 
nonnalen  als  den  krankhaften  PhSnomenen  in  der  Individual — 
wie  in  der  VQlkerpsychoIogie  gerecht  wird,  in  einer  Untuldng- 
lickkeit  des  Auffassungsvermogens  seinem  Gegenstande  ge- 
genQber  oder,  wie  man  auch  sagen  konnte,  in  einer  apperzeptiven 
Insuffieiem  erblicke.'  ('  In  agreement  with  the  majority  of 
writers,  I  sec  the  chief  and  most  general  condition  of  symbol- 
formation — valid  with  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease, 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  race — in  an  inadequacy  of  the 
apprehensive  faculty  in  regard  to  its  object,  or,  as  one  might 
also  say,  in  an  apperceptive  insufficiency.')  We  may  admit  the 
presence  of  this  factor  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  think  it  can  be 
shewn  that  what  passes  for  an  apperceptive  incapacity  is  very 
often  a  non-functioning  that  is  due  to  other  causes  than  in- 
capacity. It  is  true  that  the  primitive  mind  very  often  does 
not  discriminate,  but  that  is  not  because  it  cannot,  for  when  it 
is  necessary  it  does  so  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

The  second  factor  leading  to  lack  of  discrimination  is  that 
vrtien  the  primitive  mind  is  presented  with  a  new  experience  it 
seizes  on  the  resemblances,  however  slight,  between  it  and  pre- 
vious experiences ;  and  this  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  have  to 
do  ivith  the  pleasure-pain  principle .  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
mind — above  all  the  primitive  mind,  which  is  ruled  by  this  prin- 
ciple— notices  most  what  most  interests  it  personally,  what, 
therefore,  is  most  pleasurable  or  most  painful.  It  ignores 
distinctions  between  two  ideas  when  they  are  indifferent  to 
it,  and  notices  only  those  that  are  interesting.  Where  one 
is  so  apt  to  go  wrong  in  this  matter  is  in  the  assumption,  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  in  practice,  that  the  interests  of  the  primitive 
mind  are  necessarily  the  same  as  our  own  conscious  ones,  the 
truth  being  that  the  relative  proportion  of  interest  is  often 
astoundingly  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  unexpected 
associations  made  by  a  child  when  confronted  by  a  novelty  are 
often  ver>-  amusing  to  us — for  example,  the  remark  that  soda- 
water  tastes  like  a  foot  that  has  gone  to  sleep.  Darwin's  oft- 
quoted  example  of  the  child  who,  on  first  seeing  a  duck, 
onomatopoetically  named  it  '  quack,'  and  then  later  applied 
this  word  also  to  flies,  wine,  and  even  a  sou  (which  had  eagle's 
wings),  is  rightly  explained  by  Meumann,*  who  points  out  that 
the  child  noticed  only  what  interested  him — namely,  the  flying 
and  the  relation  to  fluid,  and  so  used  this  word  to  denote  these 
'  Di«  Spradw  dea  Kiodes,'  1903. 
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two  phenomena  in  whatever  form  they  occurred ;  it  was  not  the 
duck  as  a  whole  that  was  named  '  quack,'  but  only  certain 
abstracted  attributes,  which  then  continued  to  be  called  by  the 
same  word.  The  second  of  the  two  reasons  referred  to  above 
is  of  a  more  general  and  far-reaching  order.  When  a  new 
experience  is  presented  to  the  mind  it  is  certainly  easier  to 
perceive  the  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  previous 
familiar  experiences.  One  often  hears,  for  instance,  such  a 
remark  as  '  The  ideas  in  that  book  were  too  strange  for  me  to 
take  in  on  first  reading  it ;  I  must  go  through  it  again  before 
passing  an  opinion  on  it.'  In  such  a  case  if  one  notices  only 
the  points  of  resemblance  there  is  effected  an  obvious  economy 
of  effort,  which  is  a  fundamental  human  trait:  Feirero*  aptly 
refers  to  it  under  the  terms  '  la  loi  de  I'inertie  mental  '  and 
'  la  loi  du  moindre  effort.'  This  is,  of  course,  governed  by 
the  hedonic  pleasure-pain  principle,  though  the  fact  is  often 
obscured  by  writers  on  ethics.  The  association  between  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  between  difficulty  or  labour  and  pain,  is  a 
primordial  one,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  words  used  to 
denote  them.  The  word  '  painful '  was  used  in  Middle  Ei^lish 
in  the  sense  of  industrious.  The  French /rawai/,  work,  is  c<^nate 
with  the  Italian  fravaglio,  which  means  suffering ;  the  Italian  word 
for  work,  lavoro,  comes  from  the  Latin  labor,  pain.  The  Greek 
ttivofuu  means  both  to  work  and  to  suffer,  as  does  the  Hebrew 
assab.    We  appropriately  refer  to  child-birth  as  labour. 

The  third  factor  in  preventing  discrimination  is  not  sharply 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  last  one,  though  it  refers  rather  to 
the  '  reality  principle.'  It  is  clear  that  the  appreciation  of 
resemblances  facilitates  the  assimilation  of  new  experiences. 
Our  instinctive  tendency  in  such  a  situation  is  to  link  on  the 
new  to  the  old,  to  search  for  common  ground.  If  we  can  relate 
the  new  experience  in  some  way  to  what  is  already  familiar, 
then  we  can  '  place  '  it  and  understand  it ;  it  becomes  intelligible. 
The  whole  meaning  of  comprehension  and  explanation  is  the 
referring  of  the  unknown  to  the  known.  In  this  way  the 
process  of  fusion  or  identification  aids  our  grasp  of  reality  and 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  deal  with  it  more  adequately.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  a  process  with  grave  possibilities  of  defects,  it 
being  an  everyday  occurrence  that  we  assimilate  the  new  too 
closely  in  terms  of  the  old,  but  to  assimilate  it  at  least  in  some 
degree  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  deal  with  it  at  all. 
■I  Ferrero,  op.  «(.,  pp.  6,  i8,  23. 
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Rank  :(ii<l  Sdchs'  li^ivc  ;iii  illuiiiiii:itiiiK  )>it»-<a^'r  »i)  tin*  rchition 
<.f  «.>■"'*•"'>■•""  '"  til'-*  primary  iii<iititir;tlinii  in  tin-  srrvicr  tif 
.il.>|ttutioti  :  •  INyiholouiMli  h.-lr;Hlil<  t  M*  iht  (ii<'  SyiiiUJ- 
t'li'luii-i;  tin  R<-i;rf'">i\|(li;in<>iiii-n,  tin  llcnilt^iiikt-n  aiif  rim*  l»i'- 
'iiiiuntf  Slufc  biMlitliri)  Ih'iikciiK,  <li>-  sit  li  Ixini  vt>llwi-rtii;rn 
K^liuriih-iiM  hi  II  111  <li-utli<  li->ttT  Au>'j>nii!uiiK  i»  icii^ti  Aiis- 
:..itiiiio/u>i;iiiil<'ii  tiiidct,  hi  <Ii-ii('ii  dii-  Ik  wii-^^tc  Rrahiii|i:i-«sunK 
':.!-A<.|.r  tt'ilivi'iM-  (-iiii;<^<  liraiikl  i-t,  wir  in  ili-r  rt-liKi"-*''!  tniH 
kLiii^tlt  TIM  Ikti  Kx-t;iM',  luliT  v;aii/li<  li  aiifL:<-li"Ii<':i  tTM'liiitit,  wif 
:n  Irauiii  iiml  •!•  ii  <  ■•-i>ti-»siiiruiii;t  ii.  I>ir->iT  )>Hyrtio)of;isrtit*ii 
Auff.i^^uiii;  <  iit>|>ri<  )it  ilir  kiiltiirliioliTiM  h  iiat  li\v<-is|):irf  ur> 
■;-rtiii^'lii  ti>'  Kiiiikti<>:i  >\>T  liir  Sytnf'-Ji^iirung  :u;;riitiilf  iugftiiien 
/Ji'M/i/irirrMMv' aU  Mil'-.  Mitt*  K /ur  I<(-al:iii)>:i<isuiii;.  fla**  iIImt- 
I'-o'i^:  uiri!  uii'l  /iir  l>Ii<^oi'ii  IlrilciituiiL:  « iin-^  Svnilinl-.  h<Tal>> 
•...kt,  >'.l..il.l  rli.  V.  Aiiiia-MiiiU'l'i-tuiiK  K'clmkt  i^t.  S« 
■  rwii.iiit  ill'-  S\ini.<.Iik  :J>  il-T  iiiil.i\Mi-'lf  Ninl.  rxlilay  iil>tr- 
:"  i-M^  iiu'l  uiiltr.iiit  liliitr  j;t  wi.ri|iii<  r  |>riiiiiti\-r  Aiijiasvuiiiis- 
r  .I'T'J  ..11  til'-  i<'.ilii.ii.  i;I'H  li-.iiii  ill'  '111--  Kiiiii|»'lkaiiiiiiiT  (1«t 
K..;!t.r.  Ill  <lir  'I'T  i-rw-ii  h«n.-  M'li'i  Ii  iti  Zu-t;tiii!<ii  limih* 
»''-»!/ir  'kIt  iii.iiii:' lii'ii  r  Aii]ia'-iiht:-l'a)iii:ki'il  l'^tih*  tUiihtrt, 
•-  ■.  •'  i:.'-  .lit'-i.,  l;iiii:-l  \'  ri;<-Tii>ii  Kiii'Ir  r-yv 
i  ■ .  -:>  .:.  ■:■:-.-  W.,-  -;...!■:■  l',.  ii- i.ili';.- 1.  i.ni  i. 
.  .  !  ..:;•->  ■-.■'.-  !i.>V-  ..-.!  ;;.i!i  im,  s^ 
.   :■   .  -.  ...  ,.:.!   U    ;t        I        I  .-..'.■ 
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lion  has  been  accomplished.    Symbolism  thus  appears  as  tb 
unconscious  precipitate  of  primitive  means  of  adaptation  i 
reality  that  have  become  superfluous  and  useless,  a  sort  < 
lumber-roum  of  civilisation  to  which  the  adult  readily  flees  i 
states  of  reduced  or  deficient  capacity  for  adaptation  to  reality, 
in  order  to  regain  his  old,  long-forgotten  playthings  of  childhood. 
What  later  genenitions  know  and  regard  only  as  a  symbol  had 
in  earlier  stages  of  mental  life  full  and  real  meaning  and  value. 
In  the  course  of  development  the  original  significance  fades 
more  and  more  or  even  changes,  though  speech,  folk-lore,  wit, 
etc.,  have  often  preserved   more  or  less  plain  traces  of  the 
original  association.') 

TTie  two  last  factors  mentioned,  the  importance  of  the 
pleasure-pain  principle  and  of  adaptation  to  reality  in  respect 
to  primitive  lack  of  discrimination,  throw  some  tight  on  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  symbolism — namely,  the 
extraordinary  predominance  of  sexual   symbols.     A  Swedish 
philologist,  Sperber,'  has  in  a  remarkable  essay  elaborated  the 
theory,  which  has  been  several  times  suggested  on  other  groundl 
by   biologists,  that    sexual    impulses    have    played  the  mw 
important  part  in  both  the  origin  and  later  development  < 
speech.    According  to  this  theorj-,  which  is  supported  by  vcr^ 
weighty  considerations,  the  earliest  speech  sounds  were  thw 
that  served  the  purpose  of  calling;  the  mate  (hence  the  sexud 
importance  of  the  voice  to  this  day),  while  the  further  develop 
mcnt  of  speech  roots  accompanied  the  performance  of  work 
Such  work  was  done  in  common,  and, as  is  still  customary  enough" 
to  the  accompaniment  of  rhythmically  repeated  speech  utter- 
ances.   During  this,  sexual  interest  was  attached  to  the  work, 
as  though,  so  to  speak,  primitive  man  reconciled  himself  to  j 
the  disagreeable  but  necessar>'  task  by  treating  it  as  an  equiva-1 
lent  of.  and  substitute  for.  sexual  functioning.     Words  uscdf 
during  these  common  tasks  thus  had  two  meanings,  denot^iigi 
the  sexual  act  and  the  equivalent  work  done  respectively.     Inf 
time  the  fonner  meaning  became  detached  and  the  word,  now! 
applying  only  to  the  work,  thus  '  desexualised.'    The  sumftl 
would  happen  with  other  tasks,  and  so  a  store  of  speech  rootaf 
gradually    accumulated,    the    original    sexual    significance   of] 
which  had  been  lost.     Sperber  then  illustrates,  with  an  extei 
material,  the   fact  that  words  having  a  sexual  connotatioi 

>  Sperber,  '  Uber  ilcn  Einllun  asKiidlir  UonMOM  tat 
EatwkJduag  d«r  SfWKlw.'  Iwugo,  191s.  }»btt-  i-.  S.  40$. 
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{M>«\r-c^  a  prrftvtiy  n^toundin^  rapnrity  fur  t|rvr|iii>imiit  :iiic) 
rxti-ti-ion  ititu  tiun-si-xuitl  fifl<ts.  I'urtly  owiiij;  to  the  rarcful 
f-iI-unEiition  of  uur  rtyttioluKiral  ilirtiori:irii->,  it  is  nut  p'lu-rtlly 
kixiuii  Ihnt  an  rtiiirtiiuu>  luirnbtT  of  coiiitiuni  witrds  in  prrsfrit- 
■i  »\  u«-  li;tvi*  l"<ii  it'-rivi'tl  in  Itiviorical  timt'.  from  this  soiirrr, 
.iif.iiriittK  th<'ir  |>r<-!«-nt  in<-aiiiiit;  llimii^h  a  jiriinary  sfxiial 
.-"'■iiatioii  that  has  now  lii-tii  fm^ot t fii .  In  the  liirht  of  work 
!ikr  SiMTl»«-r"s  \M-  ln>:iii  to  undiT-tainl  why  thiri*  is  surh  an 
.-inu/int:  nunilMT  of  symbols  fur  srxtial  ohjiTts  and  functinns, 
j:.'),  f'tr  uislancf,  why  ui-ajxins  and  tools  an-  always  malf 
*\  nitH'l-.  whili-  tlii-  material  that  is  worked  on  is  always  fi-nialc. 
I  h'-  -\  iiilfohi-  aso'H  iatiiin  is  the  p-]i<-  of  the  old  virhal  identity ; 
thitio  that  oiKc  had  th<-  same  nainr  as  a  genital  orftan  ran  now 
a;'iK.>r  111  ilri.ims,  <-tr.,  as  a  syndml  for  it.  Frt-ufl*  a|>tly  likens 
^vsntxihsni  to  an  aiiiimt  s)><'r-i  h  that  has  ainiust  vanished,  hut 

■  i  uhiih  reins  >till  remain  here  and  there. 

A*  <  •iriitn^'.  th<n.  to  tli<-  \iew  here  deveIo)>id,  the  idi-ntifi* 
'rfti-.i.  that  undrrh's  symliolism  is  mainly  «)etermin<-<l  liy  the 
'.A-.  f.i<t>ir!>  diMusv-d  alxiw,  ^^hi•ll  ma\  lie  summarised  as  tht 
t*:. ■;■!.■  1*^  t"  sfek  pleasure  and  avoi>l  pain,  and  t*»  It-am  tu 
•:■  .1  -.iiTh  f.ihu-  in  the  easiest  ami  niiist  sp.,rini:  way.     k  was 

■  r:i-    ,-..,■.  I!.  ■Aliii  1;  jiiKiiilive  iM.ii.  r!.ii-t  li.«\r  i!i' t  the  wi.rld. 

V  '■    :r-    t  ■:  I..-    ai,'i  pIiMsun    -!iiil.-.'!ii  i.'  "itli  tlu^  d.-mands 
::    -■--;:■.        n     -i-.n.s   i....li!:.v; u|.r..:Mi-.r  in  whi.  h 

■\....'.:'    i  :.  ■    ;..-k-       A  i'A   ■■\.;r:.;il- ^  :...,v  !.■    yi'.-n  fr.un 

'..  .1  !    -.:.;■.:    ■■:    !ii'     ..-- .  i.i'.:-.t.-    l-tw-'ri    pl-mthii-i;    in 

•■      .:.ir.    -r    ..ir;.  ■..:*i,r-    ::.    i;.-.t.i:.    ..i.i    -  \t:al    .liliwtnh, 

V  ■      ;    !•,.     '..I-    :;■■!    .,r.     ]-!>....;.     -.:!■..!'    .tl,.     «..f.i    lU- It 

.■..:.     :..-»    ■.^.:.:.r    'i.    ik:;..i';    :.   ,  ..    ■  t.it- i..- M    tli..t    tan 

■  .  .        ■  ■    ;:..■•!  ::.-r  ,   :;k  1. If    .i.,. !;;.-.  I i,-  !■  H\  ,  while  the  n.n- 

,*.     .    .;  th-    '-rri;    .,.     ^.  :■..;..  .:..!    .    y ,  r.M:    a-    ii.-.th.  I .  |s 

-    .!    ..:.!    :;  .:,:■,■■•    ,*      S.;-:;..:.        il-iii.-i-    r-l....t.dly 

.      .;  •:..     :...:!!■  r  !..i:    ::..:;.    .^l.l.l,    I    ^;.r...-..i'      >t...k- 

:    ...  K-.i!-     .-:.•;.     , -.i:. •.!■;■  ;:.-f..!i:.;:  !l..    i- .  ..h  .ti..iit 

'■'.    ■       .     ■    ■  \:     I'      :.      .:.    ..   lie  :;.;■  i   j.r .  ■    -I   i::..uii<l   i  i. 'ii 

■;..  :...:    i       ;.:     .  ■•;..!     '      II,.    ^^..I  :.   I..1    ■  pi-ui-!.  '   in 

:      •  <.-       *,    ..:    ,    '■;..-,.    1.:.. c-  -     ■■■■  r-     ..:-•..;;    Uitv    I."  J 

•       ■     .  •      ■:..      .\j..\     ..!.*  ..;.  i    .^.       -...    ..   ■    'L-.l.  «--r-i-   ... 
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'  seed,'  '  fertility,'  '  barrenness,'  for  vegetation  as  well  as  for 
human  beings.  The  association  becomes  quite  manifest  in  the 
well-known  fertilising  magic,  a  custom  that  lasted  late  into 
civilised  times;  it  consisted  in  a  naked  pair  performing  the 
sexual  act  in  the  field,  so  as  to  encourage  the  latter  to  imitate 
their  example.  The  Greek  words  for  garden,  meadow,  field, 
common  female  symbols,  were  used  also  to  denote  the  female 
genital  organ. 

If,  as  is  here  maintained,  the  individual  child  re-creates  such 
symbolism  anew — i.e.,  if  he  (largely  unconsciously)  perceives 
these  comparisons  which  are  alien  to  the  adult  conscious  mind — 
then  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  have  radically  to  revise  our  con- 
ception of  the  infantile  mind,  and  especially  in  regard  to  sexua- 
lity. This  has  already  been  done  by  Freud  on  other  grounds, 
after  he  had  empirically  discovered  from  psycho-analyses  that 
the  unconscious  mind  of  the  child,  and  even  the  conscious  one, 
is  much  more  sexual  in  character  than  had  ever  been  supposed.* 
In  fact,  the  whole  process  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
'  sublimation  ' '  is  probably  an  ontogenetic  repetifton  of  the  one 
just  described,  whereby  sexual  enei^  is  gradually  drained  into 
other  non-sexual  channels.  The  activity — tasks  in  the  life  of 
primitive  man,  games  in  that  of  the  child— becomes  by  degrees 
independent  of  this  source  of  interest  that  is  not  inherent  in 
itself,  but  the  ancient  association  remains  in  the  unconscious,  - 
where  in  suitable  circumstances  it  may  again  manifest  itself  in 
the  form  of  symbolism. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attentive  reader  that  in  this 
discussion  all  the  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  defective  discrimina- 
tion shewn  by  the  primitive  mind,  while  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  respects  in  which  it  shews  an  unwonted  power  of 
discrimination.'  Yet  this  also  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
both  children  and  savages,  though  not  of  the  unconscious  mind. 
In  the  latter  case,  that  of  savages,  it  has  curiously  been  used  as 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  current  theory  of  the  defective 
intellectual  powers  on  the  part  of  the  primitive,  but,  in  my 
judgement,  closer  consideration  proves  just  the  contrary. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  '  Principles  of  Sociology,'  has  collected 
a  series  of  examples  where  there  are  many  separate  words  for 

'  Freud,  '  Drei  Abhandlungen,'  op.  cit. 

"  See  Chapter  XXXV. 

^  A.  consideration  which  in  itself  finally  proves  that  the  prevalent  h3rpo- 
thesis  of  the  primitive  lack  of  discrimination — that  this  is  due  to  intdlectual 
incapacity — is  inadequate  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 

D.    zP<:byCOOgIe 
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inHiMiluiil  ;u-t»,  but  ixi  ^t-rimc  oiir  fi>r  the  art  itM-lf  — thu', 
•■■irtv  uonls  f<ir  nii^hiiii:  >li(T<T(*nt  i>;iri>  >>{  the  Ixxly  iiu'l  iidiir 
i--T  '.Ik-  iu  t  iif  »as)iiliK.  The  Arahi.iii^  arc  saiil  ti>  h.'iV4-  iiV<T 
:<-(  lAi.nU  (••  'lt-^iK>iatt-  li■■^^  in  vnriuus  :i«|ir<'t->,  but  no  »iiril 
i-'T  iM:i .  ;.744  fiirtariK'N.but  tioiit-  fur:i  ratnrl.  '^lIi^i^<'•'^t:li^lv 
.1  iM.ui-rfiil  .irKtiinrnt  afjaiifl  anv  iiih-rnil  iiuapatity  fur  (li«- 

•  r.r:.iiuiti->ii,  .10  ih'-  lioldiT-  of  tbat  hv)iiitli'->'is  maintain  fxists. 
W'h' r<  u{»<ii  tlii-v  ^iin|>I\  t  haii):*-  lli'ir  ^ntund,  anil,  bi-iiiff  hflit 
'•:.  fiiviitniK  the  ]>rnnitiv<-  nf  inlrlln  iiial  iiifi-n>>rity,  they  iu»w 
.,-i'-t"  ''Uth  t.iit-  to  -hivi  that  he  10  ini'a)>a)>lr  <>f  ab<tra(-tir)K: 
•;.:■  i>.  .it  .ill  •-\rt.t«.  a  'lifTrrciit  tbnit;  (nmi  brini;  iii(-a|)ablf  t>f 

:i<4  riiiiii,.itiiii;  I  hii-,  Sti>ut*  uritr-> : '  It  ■  •■rtainly  a|ip<-:n>  imIiI 
•:..it  .1  luut T  i:r.i'l<'  ol  nit>  tilt  tual  (|<'Vr]..)>iiir'iiI  "buiild  be  iiiarkt-it 
'■;    •iip'ri'-r    itn't^    .ni'l    jmri^ion   of   iIim  rinnualivi-   thoutilit. 

I:.-  iTu'.h  i»  tli.it  ihi-f  distiiii  tmno.  »>i  iilrntitul  in  s:i\aKi* 
..:..:■. ..t:'-.  .ir--  -lur  ratbrr  t<<  an  im  .ijmi  itv  f.ir  1  barly  appn- 
r.:.-'i;.i;    i-l.  i.iitv    in   (hfTiPim-   ih.iti    !■•   a   •■iii«Tiitr   pirtViT   t»f 

.,',•:•  b'l.'lii.i;  ilitf-ri-nti-  in  iil<nlit>  .'      I  )ii->  .ircuinriii,  ll(l\^'(■^(^, 

;.  .-  :-.:.   .'t\   n..itl\   .h-pi.^*  il  .■!  Itv  M"«  .irt,' who  ba- jmintMl 

.'.  rh.i!  l!i>  k<\  1..  tbt  «h.ili- i|ii.-sii..ii  1^  tlir- maltiT  uf  iiiHT<v|. 

•  ;-..ri::^'  th-'  Fiji.iii  l.ii.i:u.iL''-  »ltli  l-.iii:ll'-ti.  .1-  an  txanililr, 
■!  .-.  •:..>■  til'  1  iji.iii  h..;.!l'  -  i!i  k'l"--  '•'■li'  f  w  .!.>  iii  rrl.ul. 
•:    .'    ■;..    ...,.T--    1-   ..ni.,lj\    •.Hi..      Uli.r-    Mur   iiit<Tf-t   is 
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It  is  well  known  that  abstract  terms  arise  originally  from 
concrete  ones ;  we  see  here  that  they  characteristically  arise  as  a 
generalisation  from  a  single  example :  thus,  the  order  of  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  concrete,  general,  abstract.  This  conclusion 
can  also  be  supported  from  consideration  of  the  order  of  develop- 
■  ment  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Thus,  as  Wundt  shews,*  adjectives, 
which  are  of  relatively  late  development,  had  originally  the 
same  form  as  substantives,  and  were,  to  begin  with,  merely 
special  nouns.  For  example,  a  brown  leaf  and  a  green  leaf  were 
two  distinct  words,  having  nothing  in  common  with  words  for 
other  objects  that  are  red  or  green.  Then  one  of  these '  green  ' 
words,  one  where  the  element  of  greenness  was  very  prominent 
(perhaps  with  leaves),  was  extended  to  other  objects  when  it 
was  wished  to  call  special  attention  to  the  green  aspect  of  this 
object — e.g.,  a  green-leaf  cloth — losing  in  time  its  substantival 
connotation  of  leaf.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  the  Green- 
landers  have  separate  names  for  each  finger,  and  that  when  they 
want  to  use  a  name  for  fingers  in  general  they  employ  the  name 
.  of  the  principal  one  (the  thumb)  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
here  reaching  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  the  first  stage 
of  conceiving  the  abstract. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  custom  of  using  the  word  '  ship  '  to 
denote  all  sea-going  vessels  constitutes  in  t>-pe  a  reversion  to 
the  primitive,  infantile  custom  of  not  discriminating  from 
relative  lack  of  interest,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  is  all  generalisation. 
The  essential  difference  between  what  is  called  a  valuable 
generalisation — «.g.,  a  scientific  one — and  the  simple  grouping 
tt^ether  characteristic  of  the  primitive  mind  resides  in  the 
practical  worth  of  the  generalisation.  To  the  child,  no  doubt, 
its  identifications  are  as  useful  personally  as  a  great  generalisa- 
tion is  to  a  man  of  science,  but,  while  they  may  be  equal  sub- 
jectively, they  are  not  objectively.  The  second  kind  takes  into 
better  account  the  facts  of  external  reality,  is  alt<^ether  on  a 
more  real  and  less  subjective  plane;  in  short,  there  is  all  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  simple  pleasure-pain  principle 
and  the  reality  principle.  From  this  point  of  view  there  opens 
the  possibility,  which  cannot  be  followed  up  here,  of  a  theory 
of  scientific  discovery,  invention,  etc.,  for  psychol<^cally  thb 
consists  in  an  overcoming  of  the  resistances  that  normally 
prevent  regression  towards  the  infantile,  unconscious  tendency 
to  note  '  identity  in  differences,'  the  whole  being,  of  course, 
•  Wuodt.  <  V(Ukeip^ycbolofia.- Bd.  t.  TeU  U»  1904,  S.  289. 
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worked  out  on  the  plane  of  reality,  though  the  impetus  comes 
from  the  association  between  the  unconscious  ideas  that  the 
'  real '  external  ones  can  symbolise. 

We  have  next  to  turn  to  the  second  of  the  two  questions 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  section — namely,  why  it  is  that 
of  two  ideas  unconsciously  associated  one  always  symbolises 
the  other  and  never  the  reverse.  To  illustrate  by  an  example  ' 
what  is  meant :  a  church  tower  in  a  dream,  as  in  anthropology, 
often — though,  of  course,  by  no  means  always — symbolises 
the  phallus,  but  a  phallus  in  a  dream  is  never  a  symbol  of  a 
chuixh  tower.  This  fact  alone  demolishes  the  hypothesis  that 
symbolism  is  due  solely  to  any  apperceptive  insuf^iency,  from 
an  inability  to  perceive  differences,  because  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  symbolism  should  not  be  reciprocal. 
The  point  is  clearly  put  by  Ferenczi,  who  writes:*  '  One  was 
formerly  inclined  to  believe  that  things  are  confounded  because 
they  are  similar ;  nowadays  we  know  that  a  thing  is  confounded 
with  another  only  because  certain  motives  for  this  are  present ; 
similarity  merely  provides  the  opportunity  for  these  motives 
to  function.'  Assuming,  then,  that  two  ideas  have  become 
closely  associated,  in  the  way  described  above,  what  are  the 
motives  that  lead  to  one  of  the  ideas  replacing  the  other, 
whereas  the  reverse  never  occurs  ?  The  answer  will,  of  course, 
be  found  only  by  consideration  of  the  material  content  of  the 
ideas  themselves.  The  two  most  prominent  features  that 
strike  one  in  regard  to  these  are :  First,  that  the  ideas  symbolised 
are  the  most  primordial  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  that 
they  are  the  ideas  invested  with  the  strongest  primary  interest. 
Secondly,  that  attaching  to  them  all  are  powerful  affective  and 
conative  processes  which  are  in  a  state  of  psychical  repression, 
being  thus  inhibited  from  entry  into  consciousness  and  free 
external  expression.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  most  completely 
repressed  mental  processes  known. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  these  two  considerations. 
It  is  a  well-established  observation  of  cUnical  psychology  that 
when  a  strong  affective  tendency  is  repressed  it  often  leads  to  a 
compromise-formation — neurotic  symptoms  being  perhaps  the 
best-known  example — in  which  both  the  repressed  and  the 
repressing  tendencies  are  fused,  the  ro6ult  being  a  substitution- 
product.     From  this  it  is  a  very  slight  step  to  infer  that  sym- 

>  Fovocxi,  '  CoDtributions  to  P5>'cbo- Analysis,'  English  Tranalatioii  by 
CniMt  JoiMS,  1916,  p.  337. 
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bols  are  also  of  this  nature,  for  it  is  known  that  they,  like 
/  other  compromise-formations,  are  composed  of  both  con- 
scious and  unconscious  elements.  Symbolism  certainly  pla>*s 
an  important  part  in  many  neurotic  symptoms;  a  castration 
complex,  for  instance,  often  results  in  a  phobia  of  blindness, 
the  eye  being  one  of  the  commonest  somatic  phallic  symbols.* 
That  symbolism  arises  as  the  result  of  intrapsychical  conflict 
between  the  repressing  tendencies  and  the  repressed  is  the  view 
accepted  by  all  psycho-analysts.  It  is  implicit,  for  instance,  in 
Ferenczi's*  actual  definition  of  symbols  as  '  such  ideas  as  are 
invested  in  consciousness  with  a  logically  inexplicable  and  un- 
founded affect,  and  of  which  it  may  be  analytically  established 
that  they  owe  this  affective  over-emphasis  to  uttconscious  identi- 
fication with  another  idea,  to  which  the  surplus  of  affect  really 
belongs.  Not  all  similes,  therefore,  are  symbols,  but  only  those 
in  which  the  one  member  of  the  equation  is  repressed  into  the 
unconscious.'  According  to  him,  the  most  primary  kind  of 
symbolism  is  probably  the  equating  of  one  part  of  the  body 
with  another,  one  subsequently  replacing  the  other;*  there 
thus  comes  about  an  over-emphasis  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  in  general,  interest  in  the  lower  half  being  repressed 
(Freud's  '  displacement  from  below  upwards  '). 

All  psycho-analytical  experience  goes  to  shew  that  the 
primary  ideas  of  life,  the  only  ones  that  can  be  symbolised — 
those,  namely,  concerning  the  bodily  self,  the  relation  to  the 
family,  birth,  love,  and  death — retain  in  the  unconscious 
throughout  life  their  original  importance,  and  that  from  them 
is  derived  a  vcr>-  lai^e  part  of  the  more  secondar>'  interests  of 
the  conscious  mind.  As  energy  flows  from  them,  and  never 
to  them,  and  as  they  constitute  the  most  repressed  part  of  the 
mind,  it  is  comprehensible  that  symbolism  should  take  place  in 
one  direction  only.  Only  what  is  repressed  is  symbolist-d  ;  only 
what  is  repressed  needs  to  be  symbolised.  This  conclusion  is 
the  touchstone  of  the  psycho-analytical  theory  of  symbolism. 

IV.  Functional  Symbolism. 
The  theory  of  symbolism  just  described  is  manifestly  not 
complete;  it  does  not,  for  instance,  explain  why  only  certain 
possible  comparisons  are  used  t^  symbols,  nor  why  some  symbols 

•  Sm  Ferencii, '  On  Eye  SymboUnn.'  op.  cii.,  pp.  jjS-j^j. 

*  Ibid.,  of.  eit.,  p.  334.  )  Ibid.,  op.  (%t.,  p.  13a. 
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urr  found  prrdnniiiiantly  in  certain  firld--  r.g.,  ilrt-;(in> — :incl 
•  ■ih»r>  muinly  in  fliffrrrnt  fii'liK— /.jp.,  wit.  Wliilr,  huwcvrr, 
ih*-  th*'<>n>'  iirrtl.s  amplifying  and  supiiknicntiiiK,  I  would 
iTLiintuin  that  it  '\nr*<  at  least  lutjiii  ti>  intnKlucr  onliT  into  a 
f*>nfu*«i  -iihj<-rt,  notably  in  the  (li'>tinrtion  it  eslablislu-s  he- 
tMP*-Ti  «ymlM>lioni  an'l  *ithrr  forms  ut  fi)*urativc  n-pri-S4-iitalion. 
Kurthrr  prof^i-^n  in  rinrifiration  may  hi-  ^aim-H  hy  examina- 
tion •>(  thr  work  of  what  may  hv  ralii-d  ihi*  po«t-psyrhi>-aiialy- 
tM.tl  vhool  ..f  wril.r*..VII«r,  Juiip.Mae«lir.SiIhtrer.StekiI,wilh 
th'ir  Knpli^h  followers.  K'li-r.  I-onj;.  iuiH  Niroll.  'Ilie  feature 
rf<M,tii(it)  to  thf  nirmhrr*  of  this  sihool  is  that,  after  Raining 
»«!»•■  knowli-rlffr  r>(  p-yrh<Hanaly»is,  they  h:ive  prw«*eHerl .  hy 
fjTiMii;  th''  h;inll> -won  kiiow|eiJi;i'  of  thi-  unrnnsritius,  lo 
rr-Mif-rpT' I  th'-  p'>>i'ho-anHlytiral  tinilin^x  hark  attain  into  the 
*urf.»r»-  nxMiunKo  characteristn-  of  prr-Kreuilian  experirner, 
fVuriin^:.  ho»r\t-r.  th'-  psy«  ho-,-iiialvti<'al  t'-«  hiii<'al  terni!«, 
Th"ui;h  ii>'int:  th'-rn  uiih  4|iiit<-  ilifT'T'iil  iinpliralioiis.  'the 
".iH-rjjti,,n  f.f  -Miiholi-m  h.i-  r*.p'f  i.ilU  suffrml  fmin  the 
I  '•rifii«iiiii  ihii-  r'-intro<iurf«l.  f'lr  rl  h;t*  l"'-ii  rhiuteil  to  sui  h  an 
'  \TfiA  ,i>  to  l>>s>-  .ill  i-x^it  t  'h-Mripti\<  \iilu>-.  Ihus.  Jiinp  mak«*% 
■  :^''..r.'  II"-  <tf  (h'-  t'-nii  ■  I.il.|ih>-«.vinho|.'  hul,  a-  /.iAi(/'i  means 
'    ■■    ;    ■-■;,i'.tl  '11' rL'\    m  «h;it>A.r  (•■riii  .nnl  -Miil">l  mi''.iiis 
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wliirh  is  incorporated  in  half  a  dozen  essays,*  deserves,  how 
ever,  to  be  carefully  read  by  any  one  seriously  interested  in  thf 
problems  of  symbolism,  and  a  short  abstract  of  it  will  be 
attempted  here. 

In  his  first  contribution  already  Silbercr  set  forth  the  two 
most  original  points  in  his  work,  both  of  which  he  later  expanded 
in  great  detail;  one  relates  to  the  conditions  favourable  to  tb 
production  of  symbolism,  the  other  to  the  distinction  betv.*e< 
different  t>'pes  of  symbolism.     As  will  be  seen,  he  uses  i' 
term  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  that  given  it  in  the  two  pre< 
ing  sections  of  this  paper.     His  starting-point  was  the  persoQi 
observation  that,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  think  out  i 
difEicult  problem  in  a  state  of  fatigue  or  drowsiness,  a  visui 
picture  appeared  which,  on  analysis,  was  soon  seen  to  be  | 
pictorial  representation  of  the  ideas  in  question.    To  this  I 
gave  the  perhaps  not  very  appropriate  term  of  *  auto-symb 
phenomenon.'     Tliis  itself  he  divides  into  three  classes,  acconi 
ing  to  the  content  of  what  is  symbolised:  (i)  '  Functioi 
phenomena,'  in  which  is  represented  the  way  in  tokick  the  miad 
is     functioning    (quickly,     slowly,    lightly,     heavily,     cheer- 
fully,   carelessly,    successfully,    fruitlessly,    straincdly,    etc.). 
(2)  '  Material  phenomena,'  in  which  what  the  mind  is  thinking 
is  symbolised — iV.,  ideas.     (3)  '  Somatic  phenomena,' in  which 
bodily  sensations  are  symboHscd.     Silberer*  emphatically  denies 
that  in  this  division  there  is  implied  any  manner  of  ^cncti 
difference  between  the  three  classes;  in  my  opinion,  this  i 
important  error  which  becomes  later  the  source  of  many  mt 
understandings.     He  holds,  further.*  that  the  functional  symb 
lism  never  occurs  alone,  but  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  thi 
others. 

We  will  next  follow  Silbercr's  development  of  the  fin 
question,  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  symboliai 
arises.  The  first  situation  he  studied  was  where  there  was  1 
equal-sided  conflict  between  the  desire  to  go  to  sleep  and  surr 
factor  disturbing  this,  either  mental  (effort  to  work,  etc.)  1 

■  Silbercr.  '  Bcrkht  at>eT  cine  Metbode.  ^trwisse  airtntxilMcbe  HaUni 
tkiDS  EracbiinuneeD  iMTTvoriuroIen  und  (u  bcobachtro,'  Jmkt^tuM  dtr  I 
eiMUMlyu.  isK>9.  Bil.  i-,  S.  313;  '  Von  den  Katcforicn  da  SynbuUk.*  2m 
tniblM  far  Pfy€AotiH»iyu.  Jatug,  u..  S.  177.  '  Phulase  aad  Uytt 
JaJirbucJ'.  Bd.  it ,  S  nt;  '  Symbollk  dea  Hrwachetu  und  Scbwelleiis)mb< 
aberbaupt.'  JuMnuh.  Bd.  iii..  S.  bii:  '  Ubor  die  SymbolbUduiic'  tMCJ 
S.  b6i : '  Znr  Symt>o)biUtmg,'  Jmkthmtk,  Dd.  iv..  S.  &07. 

>  SUberar.  »p.  tU.,  Jakth.  |..  5.  313. 

■  /M..  »p.  tit..  Jahfi.  U  .  S  3581  /flAf*.  iii..  &  6W:  i«M.  Iv..  B.  Ota 
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physical.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  differs  from  the  psychical 
situation  which,  according  to  Freud,  is  responsible  for  dreams 
merely  in  that  in  the  latter  case  the  desire  is  to  continue  sleep- 
ing; in  both  cases  it  is  desire  for  sleep  versus  some  disturbance. 
He  soon  described  the  conditions  in  wider  terms,'  the  conflict 
beii^  between  the  effort  towards  apperception  of  any  idea  on 
the  one  side  and  any  factor  that  made  this  difficult  on  the  other; 
the  latter  factor  may  be  either  temporary,  such  as  sleepiness, 
fatigue,  illness,  and  so  on,  or  more  permanent,  such  as  relative 
intellectual  incapacity  in  comparison  with  the  complexity  of 
the  idea.  In  his  most  elaborate  analysis  of  the  psychical 
situation  he  formulated  the  following  factors.*  Symbolism 
tends  to  arise  either  when  one's  mental  capacity  is  no  longer 
equal  to  grasping  a  set  of  ideas  that  one  formerly  could,  the 
result  of  fatigue,  illnees,  etc.,  or  else  when  the  mental  capacity 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  race  is  not  yet  able  to  grasp  an  idea 
which  some  day  in  the  future  it  will.  In  both  cases  it  mil  be 
possible  on  some  other  occasion  to  recognise  that  the  symbolism 
is  either  a  regression  to  or  a  non-emei^ence  from  an  inferior 
and  more  primitive  mode  of  thought,  more  primitive  both  in 
being  sensorial  instead  of  conceptual  and  in  being  associative 
instead  of  apperceptive  (in  Wundt's  terminology).  Now,  the 
factors  concerned  in  symbolism  can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
(i)  What  Silberer  calls  the  positive  factors,  those  tending  to 
bring  a  given  idea  into  consciousness  or  to  keep  it  there;  and 
(2)  the  negative  factors  that  prevent  it  from  entering  conscious- 
ness in  an  apperceptive  form,  and  only  allow  it  to  enter  in  a 
sensorial  form — i^.,  as  symbolism. 

Silberer  derives  the  encrgj'  of  the  positive  factors  from  two 
sources :  in  the  first  place  from  the  affect  investing  the  idea  in 
question — i^.,  from  the  dynamic  forward-moving  tendency  of 
the  mental  process  itself;  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
conscious  wish  to  think  in  this  particular  direction.  He  writes 
(of  the  positive  factor):*  '  Er  hat  den  erforderlichcn  Anspruch 
auf  moine  Aufmerksamkeit  schon  von  selbst,  durch  den  Affekt, 
den  cr  mit  sich  fiihrt,  odcr  ich  erteile  ihm  diesen  Anspruch, 
indem  ich  den  fiir  mein  Gefiihlsleben  an  sich  uninteressanten 
Gedanken  kraft  meines  Willcns  aufgreife  und  festhalte,  ihn 
also  absichtlich  meiner  Aufmerksamkeit  als  intcrcssant  emp- 

'  Sabna.op.  cit..  ]akrb.  ii.,  S.  611;  Jakrb.  iii-  S.  O76. 

■  tbi4..  op.  cil..  Jakrb.  iii.,  S.  083,084,  71^; /aArfc.  iv..  S.  608,  611. 

*  tbH..  op.  cit..  Jakrb.  iv.,  S.  On. 
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fchle.'     ("It  either  makes  the  necessary  claim  on  my  attentii 
on    its  own   account,  through  the  affi^ct  it  brings  with  it, 
I   grant   it  this  claim  by   using  my  will-powtT  to  select  ai 
holrl  to  a  thought  which  in  itself  is  of  no  interest  to  my  fccli 
and  so  deliberately  recommend  it  to  my  attention  as  an  interest- 
ing matter.')    This  division  is  simply  the  psychologist's  distinc- 
tion between  passive  and  active  attention.     To  the  psycho- 
analyst the  difference  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  inten 
(to  the  ego)  is  inherent  and  direct,  whereas  in  the  latter  esse  il 
is  due  to  ail  indirect  association. 

The  negative  factors  he  also  divides  into  two  classes,  both  of 
which  result  in  a  state  of  relative  apperceptive  insufficiency 
(see  quotation  in  Section  III.).  They  arc  (i)  intellectual 
kind,  cither  imperfect  development  (individual  or  racial) 
mental  capacity  or  a  transitory*  weakening  of  the  appcrccpti* 
function  through  a  general  diminution  of  mental  ener^-  (sli 
fatigue);  (2)  affective,  which  either  hinder  the  entrance  of 
idea  by  means  of  the  pleasure-pain  mechanism  (repression) 
allow  autonomous  complexes  to  rob  the  function  of  attention 
of  a  part  of  its  energy  and  so  lead  to  a  genera)  diminution  of  the 
apperceptive  capacity.  The  affects  thus  have  both  a  spcciik 
and  a  general  effect  as  negative  factors.  In  addition,  th^ 
often  also  act  positively,  for  they  themselves  may  force  thi ' 
way  into  consciousness,  in  symbolic  guise,  instead  of  the  othi 
idea.s  they  have  just  inhibited.  It  is  clear  that  in  this 
point  SilbcTcr  is  referring  to  repressing  forces,  to  the  inhibitii 
affects  that  go  to  make  up  Freud's  '  censor,'  and  we  shall 
that  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  conflict  that  he  devotee  most 
attention.  His  attitude  to  Freud's  conception  of  repression 
and  censorship  is  indicated  by  his  remark  that  the  resistance 
shewn  in  dream  analysis  is  the  reverse  tide  (KthrstiU)  of  the 
apperceptive  insufficiency.' 

Silbercr  recognises  that  the  apperceptive  weakness  can  nev< 
be  the  determining  cause  of  any  specific  symbol,*  and  was  thi 
led  to  formulate  the  statements  above  quoted  regarding 
'positive  factor' — tj.,  the  determining  cause.  Neverthelea,' 
his  predominant  interest  is  with  the  other  side  of  the  subject — 
namely,  with  the  general  conditions  that  predispose  to  symbo- 
lism. Me  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  factors  that  aticm 
symbolism  to  occur  more  readily,  rothcrthan  with  the  operative 
factors  that  actually  bring  it  about;  just  as  most  psychologists 
>  aitwRr.  of.  cU..  /«ir6.  Ui .  S.  681,  >  tbU..  Jm.  «ti^  S.  67*. 
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deal  with  the  factors  that  favour  the  process  of  forgetting,  not 
with  those  that  actually  make  us  forget.  So  when  he  comes  to 
define  the  different  kinds  of  processes  grouped  under  the  name 
symbolism — the  task  attempted  in  this  paper — it  is  from  this 
side  alone  (of  general  predisposition)  that  he  attacks  the  problem. 
Speaking  of  the  manifold  causes  of  apperceptive  insufficiency, 
he  says :  *  '  Und  damit  ist  e^entlich  der  SchlUssel  gegeben  zur 
einheittichen  Auffassung  aller  der  Arten  von  Symbolbildung,* 
die  uns  begegnen  mogen.  Denn  nicht  in  dem  Voigange  selbst 
scheinen  mir  die  wesentlichen  Unterschiede  bei  den  verschie- 
denen  Symbolphdnomenen  zu  liegen;  d.h.  wenn  sich  auch  die 
SymbolphSnomene  in  Arten  unterscheiden,  so  sind  die  Unter- 
schiede in  ihnen  sekundSre  Erscheinungen,  die  nicht  die  Symbol- 
bildung  a)s  solche  betreffen.  Sondem  die  Unterschiede  liegen 
primSr  in  denjenigen  Verhilltnissen,  welche  die  apperzeptive 
Insuffizienz  hervonrufen.'  ('It  is  here  we  really  have  the  key 
for  a  unitary  conception  of  all  the  kinds  of  symbol-formation' 
that  are  to  be  found.  For  the  essential  differences  in  the 
different  phenomena  of  symbolism  do  not  seem  to  me  to  re^de 
in  the  process  itself — ix.,  although  these  phenomena  fall  into 
groups,  the  differences  are  secondary  manifestations  in  them 
which  do  not  concern  the  symbol-building  as  such.  On  the 
contrary,  the  differences  reside  primarily  in  the  factors  that 
bring  about  the  apperceptive  insufficiency.')  The  classification 
effected  on  this  basis  will  be  considered  presently. 

We  have  next  to  pursue  the  development  of  Silberer's  ideas 
on  the  nature  of  the  different  forms  of  symbolism,  as  distin- 
guished according  to  its  content  (see  above).  To  the  conception 
of  '  somatic  phenomena '  he  adds  nothing  further,  and  I  will 
only  remark  that  it  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  that  of 
'  functional '  than  to  that  of  '  material  phenomena.'  These 
latter  two  groups  of  phenomena  correspond  so  closely  writh  the 
groupings  of  symbols  based  on  another  mode  of  classification 
that  they  may  be  considered  together  with  them.  In  this 
second  classification  Silberer*  divides  symbols,  not  according 
to  their  content,  as  formerly,  but  according  to  the  factors  that 
have  led  to  the  apperceptive  insufficiency  which  he  regards  as 
the  fundamental  basis  of  all  symbolism.     The  two  classes  thus 

>  SUUrcr.  loc.  cil.,  S.  683. 

■  The  sigaific&nce  ul  this  puuage  U  heightened  by  the  (act  that  the 
author  is  here  using  the  word  '  symboUsm  '  in  almost  the  same  compreheiuive 
sense  in  which  the  term  '  indirect  representation  '  is  used  in  this  paper. 

*  SUbenr.  op.  eit.,  Jakrb.  iii.,  S.  688;  iv..  S.  609. 
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distinguished  he  calls  merely  the  first  and  second  tj'pe  respec- 
tively, but  he  makes  it  fairly  plain  elsewhere'  that  the  material 
phenomenon  is  characteristic  of  the  former  and  the  functional 
of  the  latter.  The  first  type  is  that  which  arises  on  the  basis 
of  an  apperceptive  iiisiifficiency  of  purely  intellectual  origin, 
where  the  symbolised  idea  is  not  hindered  by  the  influence  of 
any  affective  complex;  the  second  type  arises,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  basis  of  an  apperceptive  insufficiency  of  affective 
origin.  So  the  classification  founded  on  the  content  (ihouKh 
not  the  nature)  of  the  positive  factors*  conies  to  very  much  the 
same  residt  as  that  founded  on  the  variety  of  the  negative  or  '• 
predisposing  factors,*  and  we  may  use  the  terms  '  material '  and 
'  functional '  to  denote  the  two  tj-pes  respectively. 

We  saw  above  that  Silberer's  first  conception  oi  funtiioHal 
symbolism  was  that  it  represented  the  way  in  which  the  mind 
was  working  (slowly,  quickly,  etc.).  In  my  experience,  and, 
I  may  say,  also  in  that  of  Professor  Freud  (oral  communication), 
this  is  a  very  exceptional  occurrence,  and  one  that  probably 
indicates  a  specially  philosophic  and  introspective  type  of  mind, 
such  as  Silberer's  own  (from  which  most  of  liis  examples  are 
taken).  Further,  1  am  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  function- 
ing of  the  mind  is  ever  pictorially  represented  apart  from  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind  actually  feels,  or  thinks  of,  this 
functioning.  In  fact.  I  think  this  can  be  shewn  to  be  so  Id  the 
case  of  an  interesting  sub-variety  of  functional  symbolism  to 
which  Silberer  has  given  the  name  of  "Ihreshold-synibolism ' 
(ScfnviUensymboUk),*  where  the  passage  from  one  state  of 
consciousness  to  another— «^f.,  into  or  out  of  sleep — is  indicated 
by  appropriate  imager>'. 

However  this  may  be,  Silberer  soon  enlai^ed  the  cotxreption 
of  functional  s>-mbolisni  in  a  quite  surprising  manner.  He 
began  by  regarding  the  process  of  'repression*  as  a  mode  of 
mental  functioning,  and  coined  for  the  pictorial  representation 
of  it  the  term  'crj-ptogenic  s>'mboli5m.'  *  He  then  extended  the 
conception  to  include  practically  all  functions  of  the  mind 
except  the  ideational,  and  to  n.'fcr  especially  to  all  affective 
processes."  Here  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  way  in  which 
the  mind  is  working,  but  of  wkat  is  working  in  the  mind. 
'  Silberer.  t>p,  tU..  Jakr*.  Ui .  S.  717. 

■  Fuf  the  meaning  ot  tbeao  teniu  aoa  above,  p.  ifti. 
>  SilbDfvr.  o^.  ctl..  J^krh.  tU..  S.  bji-iit/o. 
•  Ibid.,  op.  cU..  JoAfi.  U:  S.  jto.  s»t. 

■  Ibitl,,  9f.  til.,  /flirt,  tii;  &  bsB,  717,  719. 
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Accordii^  to  him,  therefore,  the  greater  the  extent  to  which 
affective  moments  are  in  play  in  the  production  of  a  given 
symbol,  the  more  definitely  does  this  belong  to  the  second  type 
of  symbolism,  characterised  by  the  '  functional  phenomenon.' 
This  view  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  very  interesting  remarks 
he  makes  on  the  relation  of  functional  symbolism  to  gesture, 
langui^e,  mimicry,*  etc.,  for,  of  course,  the  latter  is  simply  an 
expression  of  the  emotions. 

If,  now,  we  recall  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  '  symbol,'  as 
used  in  the  previous  section  of  this  paper,  it  is  evident  that  a 
symbol  of  that  kind  represents  not  only  the  idea  symbolised, 
but  also  the  affects  relating  to  it,  or,  at  all  events,  some  of  these. 
It  does  this  in  the  same  way  as  the  simile  indicates  an  adjectival 
attribute — namely,  by  likening  the  object  in  question  to  another 
one  that  obviously  possesses  this  attribute,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  symbolism  the  one  idea  is  altogether  replaced  by  the 
other.  The  affective  attitude  in  this  way  indicated  may  be 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  one — i^.,  it  may  be  either  un- 
conscious or  conscious,  the  primary  attitude  or  that  resultii^ 
from  repression.  An  example  of  the  latter  would  be  the  well- 
known  serpent  symbol.  This  symbolises  at  the  same  time  the 
phallus  itself  by  means  of  the  objective  attributes  common  to 
both  (shape,  crectibility,  habits — of  emitting  poison  and  of 
creeping  into  holes,  etc.),  and  also  a  subjective  attitude  towards 
it,  compounded  of  fear,  horror,  and  disgust,  that  may  in  certain 
circumstances  be  present — e~g;  when  the  subject  is  a  prudish 
vii^n  and  the  object  belongs  to  a  distasteful  person.*  Now, 
Silberer  would  call  the  two  things  here  symbolised  material 
and  functional  phenomena  respectively,  and  he  considers  that 
psycho-analysts  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  former  to  the 
relative  exclusion  of  the  latter ;  the  explanation  of  this,  however, 
is  that  in  the  interpretation  of  such  symbols  psycho-analysts 
arc  at  the  moment  chiefly  concerned  with  the  positive  meaning, 
the  negative  aspects  being  dealt  with  in  another  connection 
(rL-sistance,  repression,  etc.).  The  noteworthy  point  here  is 
that  Silberer  takes  into  consideration  almost  exclusively  the 
negative  or  secondary  affects,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  practice 
the  term  '  functional  symbolism  '  comes  to  be  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  psycho-analytical  '  censor ' — i^.,  the  inhibiting 
affects,  or,  at  most,  the  positive  affects  that  have  been  modified 

'  Silberer,  op.  cit.,  Jakrb.  it..  S.  547,  549;  ui..  S.  690. 
*  Tbe  positive  affects  of  the  complex  are  obviously  alao  repr«sented,  else 
tben  woold  be  no  such  thing  as  serpent-worship. 
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by  the  censor.*  For  Silberer,  therefore,  a  psycho-analytical 
symbol  is  composed  of  a  material  phenomenon  (idea  symbolised) 
and  a  functional  one  (reactionary  affects),  both  of  which  are 
usually  conscious  processes  or  nearly  so,  and  he  tends  to  leave 
out  of  account  the  real  reason  for  the  whole  symbolism — ^namely, 
the  unconscious,  positive  affects  that  are  not  allowed  to  appear 
in  consciousness.  His  overlooking  of  this  essential  aspect  of 
the  problem  accounts  also  for  his  curious  statement*  that  the 
universahty,  or  general  validity  and  intelligibility,  of  a  symbol 
varies  inversely  with  the  part  played  in  its  causation  by  affective 
factors,  for  it  is  just  these  symbols  that  are  most  characteristi- 
cally universal.  Relative  unfamiliarity  with  the  unconscious 
itself  has  here  led  him  grossly  to  under-estimate  the  extent  to 
which  primitive  affective  trends  are  generic,  though,  it  is  true, 
he  does  verbally  admit  this  in  a  limited  degree.' 

It  is  probably  also  this  unfamiliarity,  or  lack  of  conviction, 
which  leads  Silberer  to  say  that  'material'  symbols  can  change 
into  'functional'  ones,  a  matter  which  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  since  examination  of  it  will,  I  think,  reveal  the 
essential  differences  between  true  symbolism  and  metaphor. 
He  writes:*  'Es  hat  sich  in  neuerer  Zeit  bei  psychanalytischen 
Untersuchungen  gezeigt,  dass  Symbole,  die  ursprQnglich 
material  waren,  in  funktionale  Verwendung  Qbergehen. 
Analysiert  man  I5ngere  Zeit  hindurch  die  Traume  einer  Person, 
so  wird  man  finden,  dass  gewisse  Symbole,  die  zuerst  vielleicht 
nur  gclegentlich  auftraten  zur  Bezeichnung  irgend  eines  Vor- 
stellungsinhaltes,  Wunschinhaltes,  usw.,  wiederkehren  und  so 
zur  stehenden  Figur  oder  '  typischen  Figur'  werden.  Und 
jemehr  sich  eine  solche  typische  Figur  befestigt  und  auspragt, 
um  so  mehr  entfemt  sie  sich  von  der  zuerst  gehabten  ephemeren 
Bedeutung;  umso  mehr  wird  sie  zum  symbolischcn  Stellver- 
treter  einer  ganzen  Gruppe  glcichartigen  Erlebens,  eines  seeli- 
schen  Kapitels  sozusagen;  bis  man  sie  schliesslich  als  den 
Reprflsentanten  einer  scelischen  Stromung  (Liebe,  Hass,  Ten- 
denx  zum  Leichtsinn,  zur  Grausamkeit,  zur  Xngstlichkeit,  usw.) 
tchlechthin  ansehen  kann.  Was  sich  da  vollzogen  hat,  ist  ein 
tiliergang  vom  Materialen  zum  Funktionalen  auf  dem  Weg 
^»rinfi*rlichung,  wie  ich  es  nenne.'  ('Recent  psycho- 
;  investigations  have  shewn  that  symbols  which  origin- 

■hort,  the  AfTectB  of  the  preconscious,  not  of  the  unconscious. 
ibenr,  op.  tit.,  Jakrb.  ill..  S.  68g,  690;  iv.,  S.  614. 

<*,  «^. ««..  /am.  m..  s.  690. 

4t,  *  Probleme  dor  Myatik  nnd  ibnr  Symbolik,'  1914.  S,  153. 
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ally  were  material  come  to  be  used  in  a  functional  sense.  If  one 
analyses  some  one's  dreams  for  a  long  time  one  finds  that  certain 
symbols,  which  perhaps  at  first  made  only  an  occasional  appear- 
ance to  denote  the  content  of  some  idea  or  wish,  keep  recurring, 
and  so  become  a  standing  or  typical  figure.  And  the  more 
established  and  pronounced  a  typical  figure  of  this  sort  becomes, 
the  more  do  they  recede  from  the  original  ephemeral  signifi- 
cation, the  more  do  they  become  the  symbolic  representative 
of  a  whole  group  of  similar  experiences,  of,  so  to  speak,  a  mental 
chapter,  until  finally  one  may  regard  them  as  simply  the 
representatives  of  a  mental  tendency  Pove,  hate,  tendency 
to  frivolity,  to  cruelty,  to  apprehensiveness,  etc-].  What  has 
happened  there  is  a  transition  from  the  material  to  the  functional 
by  means  of  what  I  call  an  internal  intensification.')  This 
conclusion  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fallacious  interpretation  of 
a  correct  observation.  The  observation  is  that  after  a 
patient  has  discovered  the  meaning  of  a  (true)  symbol  he 
often  strives  to  weaken  and  explain  away  the  significance  of 
this  by  trying  to  give  it  some  other  'functional,'  more  general 
(and  therefore  more  harmless)  interpretation.  These  abstract 
and  metaphorical  interpretations  do,  it  is  true,  bear  a  certain 
relationship  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  symbol,  one 
which  we  shall  have  to  examine  presently,  but  the  patient's 
strong  preference  for  them  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  his 
resistance  against  accepting  the  deeper  meaning,  against  assimi- 
lating the  unconscious.  (This  very  resistance  to  the  un- 
conscious is  shewn  in  Silbcrcr's  use  of  the  word  'ephemeral'  in 
the  passage  just  quoted ,  for  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  psycho- 
analysis, or,  indeed,  in  any  genetic  psychology,  then  the 
primordial  complexes  displayed  in  symbolism  must  be  the 
permanent  sources  of  mental  life  and  the  very  reverse  of  mere 
figures  of  speech.)  Some  patients  become  exceedingly  adept 
at  this  method  of  protecting  themselves  from  realisation  of 
their  unconscious;  when  they  interpret  their  dreams,  every 
boat-race  becomes  the  ambition  to  succeed  on  the  river  of  life, 
the  money  they  spill  on  the  floor  is  a  '  symbol '  of  wealth,  the 
revolvers  that  are  fired  in  front  of  women  and  behind  men 
are  'symbols'  of  power,  and,  finally,  even  openly  erotic  dreams 
are  desexualised  into  poetic  allegories.'  If,  now,  the  psycho- 
analyst allows  himself  to  be  deceived  by  these  defensive  interpre- 
tations, and  refrains  from  overcoming  the  patient's  resistances 
*  See  in  this  connection  Jung,  op.  cU..  p.  23t. 
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he  will  assuredly  never  reach  a  knowledge  of  his  unconscious, 
still  less  will  he  be  in  a  position  to  appraise  the  relative  import- 
ance of  unconscious  trends  and  those  of  the  surface.  By  this  I 
do  not  in  any  sense  mean  that  the  latter  are  to  be  neglected, 
or  in  their  turn  under-estimated,  but  simply  that  one  should 
not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  talk  of  something  secondary 
and  less  important  bein^  symbolised  by  something  primary  and 
more  important. 

Throughout  his  later  work  Silberer  implies  that  the  process 
just  discussed,  of  material  symbolism  changing  into  functional, 
occurs  not  merely  during  the  course  of  a  psycho-analysis,  but 
spontaneously  as  part  of  the  development  both  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race.  What  I  should  call  a  levelling  of  this  sort  does, 
it  is  true,  go  on,  but  the  all-important  point  is  that  it  does  so 
only  in  the  more  conscious  layers  of  the  mind,  so  that  to  describe 
the  process  of  symbolism  in  terms  of  it  represents  only  a  ver>- 
partial  truth.  The  order  of  events  is  rather  as  follows:  The 
ideas  or  mental  attitudes  unconsciously  represented  in  true 
symbols  yield,  of  course,  as  the  result  of  repression,  a  great 
many  other  manifestations  besides  symbolism.  These  may  be 
either  positive  in  kind,  as  the  result  of  sublimation  and  other 
modifications,  or  negative,  such  as  reaction-formations.  Tlicy, 
like  symbols,  are  conscious  substitutes  for,  and  products  of, 
unconscious  mental  processes.  From  this  consideration  it  is 
intelligible  that  many  of  these  other  conscious  products  stand 
in  an  associative  connection  with  various  symbols,  both  being 
derived  from  the  same  sources.  But  the  connection  is  collateral , 
not  lineal ;  to  speak  of  one  conscious  idea  symbolising  another 
one,  as  the  post-psjxho-analytical  school  docs,  is  verj-  much 
like  talking  of  a  person  inheriting  ancestral  traits  from  his 
cousin.  It  is  true  that  a  given  symbol  ran  be  used  to  repre- 
sent or  indicate  {for  reasons  of  convenience,  vividness,  etc.)  a 
collateral  mental  attitude  derived  from  the  same  source;  this 
is,  in  fact,  the  chief  way  in  which  secondary-,  metaphorical 
meanings  get  attached  to  symbols.  But  just  in  »o  far  as  this 
takes  place,  the  further  removed  is  the  process  from  symbolism. 
It  is  ver>'  common  indeed  to  find  a  combination  in  this  respect, 
so  that  the  figure  in  question  is  partly  symbolical — ix.,  it 
represents  unconscious  mental  attitudes  and  ideas — and  partly 
metaphorical — tJt.,  it  indicates  other  collntiral  ideas.  In  some 
uses  the  symbolical  meaning  may  be  entirely  absent,  which  is 
what  I  imply  by  the  word  'levelling';  what  Silberer,  however, 
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calls  the  passing  of  material  symbolism  over  into  functional  1 
should  prefer  to  describe  as  the  replacement  of  symbolism  by 
metaphor — 1>.,  by  an  associative  connective  between  colla- 
terals— and  the  difference  is  a  great  deal  more  than  one  of 
words.  Further,  far  more  often  than  might  be  imagined  the 
symbolical  meaning  is  present  at  the  same  time  as  the  meta- 
phorical, though  from  the  nature  of  things  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  overlooked  or  discounted  than  the  latter.  This  is 
very  striking  in  the  case  of  everyday  superstitions,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  current  secondary  interpretations,  or  even 
when  no  conscious  interpretation  is  offered,  the  unconscious 
symbolism  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  so  many  superstitions 
can  be  shewn  to  be  actively  operative  in  an  astonishing  number 
of  those  addicted  to  the  superstition  in  question. 

These  last  considerations  may  now  be  summarised  in  mor^A 
general  terms.  To  b^in  with,  a  concrete  idea  is  symbolised 
by  being  represented  by  another  concrete  idea  that  usually  has 
a  double  relationship  to  it — (1)  an  objective  one,  in  that  the 
object  or  process  possesses  material  attributes  similar  to  those 
possessed  by  the  idea  symbolised;  and  (2)  a  subjective  one,  in 
that  the  mental  attitude  towards  it  is,  in  some  respects,  similar 
to  that  towards  the  primary  idea.  The  symbol  later  becomes 
secondarily  connected,  in  an  associative  manner,  with  other 
mental  attitudes  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  is  often 
used  to  indicate  them.  With  increasing  mental  development 
these  tend  to  become  more  and  more  general  and  atratract, 
for,  as  the  very  word  implies,  all  abstract  ideas  are  abstractions 
of  concrete  ones,  and  therefore  always  ultimately  derived  from 
these;  so  that  finally  we  see  a  concrete  idea,  originally  used  to 
symbolise  a  repressed  concrete  idea,  now  used  to  express  an 
abstract  thought  (either  solely  for  this  or,  more  often,  for  this  in 
addition  to  its  other  function).  Hence  the  common  but  mis- 
taken \iew*  that  it  is  characteristic  of  symbolism  in  general  to 
represent  the  abstract  in  terms  of  the  concrete.  Silberer,  by 
first  extending  the  tenn  '  functional  symbolism  '  from  its  original 
st-nse  to  cover  the  concrete  representation  of  affective  processes 
in  general,  and  by  then  confining  it  to  the  cases  where  these 
are  secondary  in  nature,  recedes  from  the  conception  of  true 
symbolism  and  reaches  once  more  the  popular  conception  of 
symbolism  as  the  presentation  of  the  abstract  in  terms  of  the 
concrete. 

*  E^.,  SilberfT,  op.  tU..  Jakfb.  iii.,  S.  6G1. 
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It  is  now  time  to  illustrate  these  points  by  actual  examples, 
and  we  may  begin  by  the  one  last  mentioned,  that  of  the 
serpent.  This  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symbols  of  the 
phallus,*  and  from  experiences  and  thoughts  in  connection  with 
this  object  the  general  conception  of  'sexuality'  is  largfly 
derived.  According  to  the  Jung-Silbercr  school,  the  image  of 
a  serpent  in  a  dream"  will  symbolise  the  abstract  idea  of  sexu- 
ality more  often  than  the  concrete  idea  of  the  phallus,  whereas 
to  the  psycho-analytical  school  it  only  symbolises  the  latter, 
though  of  course  it  is  commonly  associated  with  the  former; 
the  practical  difference  this  makes  is  that,  according  to  the 
latter  school,  any  meaning  of  the  dream  context  which  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  general  idea  is  secondary  to,  derived 
from,  and  dependent  on  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  unconscious 
which  can  only  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  concrete.  Again, 
the  unconscious  assimilates  the  general  idea  of  knowledge  in 
terms  of  the  more  specific  idea  of  sexual  knowledge,  which  in 
its  turn  is  assimilated  as  sexual  power;  the  association  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Biblical  phrase  'to  know  a  woman.'  For  this 
reason  the  idea  of  the  serpent  has  become  associated,  especially 
in  the  East,  with  that  of  knowledge,  so  that  it  commonly  serves 
as  an  emblem  of  wisdom  (as  do  so  many  other  sexual  symbols — 
e.g.,  salt).  But  to  say  that  a  serpent  may  'symbolise'  eilMrr 
a  phallus  or  wisdom  is  to  confound  two  entirely  different 
psychological  processes.  The  relation  between  them  might  be 
further  illustrated  by  comparing  these  two  situations — (i)  the 
case  of  a  man  who  casually  makes  use  of  the  colloquial  expres- 
sion 'he  is  a  wily  old  snake';  here  it  may  well  be  that  the  meta- 
phor is  purely  external,  being  based  on  his  having  heard  or  read 
that  there  is  some  supposed  association  between  snake  and 
cunning;  (2)  that  of  a  man  who  personally  and  instinctively 
feels  that  the  snake  is  a  fit,  natural,  and  intelligible  emblem  for 
the  ideas  of  wisdom  and  cunning;  here  one  would  certainly 
expect  to  find  that  the  idea  is  acting  as  a  true,  unconscious, 
phallic  symbol. 

A  wedding-ring  is  an  emblem  of  marriage,  but  it  is  not  a 
symbol  of  it.  When  a  man  w'oos  a  woman  he  instinctively 
makes  her  a  present  of  objects,  such  as  bracelets,  brooches,  and 

*  Very  ocatsiofully  it  can  also  synboliw  the  intestines  or  their  cootenta. 
but.  so  tax  a*  I  know,  nothing  ebe. 

*  I  un  ipeaking  of  ca-tes  where  the  dream  imago  is  a  symbolic  one,  whwh, 
of  course,  it  need  not  be. 
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later  an  engagement-ring,  that  have  the  attribute  of  holding 
what  is  passed  through  them,  and  unconsciously  are  symbols 
of  the  female  oi^an.  At  marriage  he  gives  her  one  of  the  most 
perfect  symbols  of  this  kind,  a  plain  gold  ring,  in  return  for 
the  complete  surrender  to  him  of  the  object  it  symbolises. 
The  ceremony  connotes  a  group  of  abstract  ideas,  fidelity, 
continuity,  etc.,  with  which  the  ring  is  now  brought  into  associ- 
ation, and  for  which  it  can  then  serve  as  an  emblem,  though 
never  as  a  symbol. 

Most  charms,  talismans,  and  amulets,  are  genital  symbols, 
predominantly  male.  Just  as  they  now  bring  good  luck.or  ward 
off  bad  luck,  so  in  earlier  ages  they  guarded  against  the  evil 
povrers  of  magical  influences.  That  these  apotropxic  qualities 
were  almost  exclusively  ascribed  to  genital  symbols  is  due  to 
two  circumstances;  first,  the  exaggerated  association  in  the 
primitive  mind  between  the  genital  organs  and  the  idea  of  power 
or  potency;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  originally  nearly  all 
evil  magical  influences  were  ima^ned  to  be  directed  against 
the  sexual  organs  and  their  functions.  As  I  have  shewn  else- 
where,* for  example,  practically  all  the  dreaded  evil  actions 
of  Mfitches  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  symbolic  representations  of 
the  'ligature' — i.*.,  of  the  attempt  to  injure  sexual  potency; 
they  were,  in  short,  castration  symbols.  The  surest  safeguard 
against  this  calamity  was  the  demonstration,  by  display,  that 
the  threatened  part  was  safe ;  the  mechanism  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  talion.*  This  train  of  thought  naturally  led  to  charms 
being  associated  with  the  idea  of  safety  in  general,  particularly 
as  a  protection  against  death  or  mutilation,  as  is  pathetically 
shewn  on  a  large  scale  in  the  present  war.  Anxious  relatives 
who  press  a  horseshoe  or  a  'fums  up'  on  their  man  when  he 
leaves  for  the  front  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
their  superstitious  act,  but  that  this  meaning  is  not  simply  an 
historical  one  can  often  be  shewn  by  analysis  of  their  dreams, 
where  the  true  symbolism  becomes  apparent;  the  unconscious 
often  knows  what  the  person  is  doing  so  much  better  than  the 
conscious  mind. 

To  take  another  current,  and  more  important,  analogy. 
Modem  economists  know  that  the  idea  of  wealth  means  simply 
'a  lien  on  future  labour,'  and  that  any  counters  on  earth  could 
be  used  as  a  convenient  emblem  for  it  just  as  well  as  a  '  gold 

*  Erociit  Jones, '  E>«r  Alptraum  in  Miner  Beaehung  111  gtwriasen  Formen 
d«s  nutteUterlicben  AbvrgUubecu,'  1911,  S.  106-110. 

*  It  u.  in  pttrt,  ideatical  with  that  of  the  peivenion  called  exhibitiontein. 
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standard.'  Metal  coins,  however,  and  most  of  all  gold,  are 
unconscious  symbols  for  excrement,  the  material  from  which 
most  of  our  sense  of  possession,  in  infantile  times,  was  derived. 
The  ideas  of  possession  and  wealth,  therefore,  obstinately  adhere 
to  the  idea  of '  money '  and  gold  for  definite  psychological  reasons, 
and  people  simply  will  not  give  up  the  'economist's  fallacy'  of 
confounding  money  with  wealth.  This  superstitious  attitude 
will  cost  England  in  particular  many  sacrifices  after  the  war, 
when  efforts  will  probably  be  made  at  all  costs  to  reintroduce 
a  gold  currency. 

We  incidentally  referred  above  to  the  association  between  the 
phallus  and  the  idea  of  power.  This  is  especially  close  in  the  case 
of  that  of  the  father,  for  whom,  as  was  explained  above,  the  idea 
of  the  king  is  an  unconscious  symbol.  His  special  symbol,  the 
sceptre,  thus  comes  to  be  the  emblem  of  regal  authority — i,e., 
for  the  pious  respect  due  to  the  father.  This  mental  attitude 
originates,  at  least  in  its  extreme  forms,  largely  as  a  reaction 
against  the  more  primitive  and  instinctive  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  father,  part  of  the  famous  (Edipus-complex.*  This 
primitive  attitude  is  expressed  in  the  unconscious  of  practically 
all  men  as  the  desire  to  kill,  or  at  least  to  castrate,  the  father, 
a  desire  that  doubtless  was  literally  gratified  in  primaeval  timcs.^ 
The  mind  now  recoils  from  such  a  horrific  conception,  and  in 
connection  with  it  we  have  two  beautiful  examples  of  how  it 
dcniH  with  this  type  of  truth  by  diluting  its  meaning,  by  chang- 
iuK  material  symbolism  into  the  harmless  functional  kind. 
A«.i:ordiii|{  to  the  Jung-Silberer  school,  the  unconscious  wish  to 
kill  Uie  father  merely  'symbolises'  such  tendencies  as  the  desire 
to  uverromc  the  old  Adam  in  us,  to  conquer  the  part  of  us  that 
wc  huvc  tnhcTitcd  from  the  father,  or,  even  more  generally,  to 
overcome  a  previous  point  of  view.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  same  ideas  of  father-murder  or  father-castration 
frc<iucntly  occur  in  mythol<^y  and  the  older  religions — if  not  in 
nil  religious — and  niytholc^sts  have  similarly  deprived  them 
of  imy  Htrml  nicnning  by  interpreting  them  as  harmless  and 
UitrrrBtiiiR  rciircRcntations  of  such  natural  phenomena  as  the 
Itlmim  of  the  ttun  and  moon,  vegetative  or  seasonal  changes, 
Jtllll  HO  oil. 

t  NMCIiniHcr  XL. 

■  rill'  itii  VNiKMllInn  of  tliU  Bcc  Freud, '  Traumdeutung,'  1914,  S.  193-101; 
Maith,  '  ll«N  IiiiMl-Motlv  in  Dtchtung  und  Saga,'  1912;  Eraest  Jones, '  The 
Utitlintl  Citm|tlM  u  M  KxpluiBtion  of  Hamlet's  Hystoy.'  Anur.  Jown.  0/ 
i^tj/tMaty,  vitl.  xkI, 

'  Mt  IMrwln.  '  llu  Dwcwt  of  Hu.'  1871,  cb.  xz. 
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Freud  *  has  shewn  what  an  essential  part  this  murder  impulse 
has  played  in  the  development  of  religion,  not  only  in  primitive 
systems  such  as  the  totemistic,  but  also  in  the  higher  forms, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  phallic  worship  which  takes  such  a 
central  place  in  earlier  religions — and  is  far  from  absent  in 
those  of  our  own  time — is  derived,  not  only  from  the  extra- 
ordinary over-estimation  (from  our  point  of  view)  of  the  import- 
ance of  sexual  functions  characteristic  of  the  primitive  mind, 
but  also  as  a  reaction  against  the  hostility  toward  the  patriarchal 
phallus,  and  therefore  also  the  divine  one;  in  consciousness 
adoration  for  the  patriarchal  phallus  becomes  over-emphasised 
just  because  in  the  repressed  unconscious  there  is  the  contrary 
attitude  of  hostility.  Phallic  worship,  therefore,  was  dctcr- 
mined  by  more  than  one  cause,  but  it  was  fundamentally 
concerned  with  a  real  phallus.  When  the  facts  of  Eastern 
phallic  religions  began  to  reach  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
centur>',  they  seemed  so  incredible  that  they  had  at  all  costs  to 
be  re-interpreted  into  harmless  terms,  and  the  view,  still  pre- 
valent, was  adopted  that  the  worship  had  nothii^  to  do  with 
the  phallus  as  such,  but  was  really  directed  towards  the  abstract 
idea  of  the  divine  creative  power,  which  we  personify  as  the 
Creator,  and  for  which  the  phallus  was  a  'symbol'  appropriate 
to  simple  minds.  Reflection  shews  that  the  abstract  idea  in 
question  must  itself  have  been  derived  from  the  concrete  idea 
symbolised  by  the  phallic  image,  so  that  we  have  here  one  more 
instance  of  confusion  between  descendence  and  coUateralism ; 
according  to  the  view  just  mentioned,  the  order  of  development 
was  first  concrete  phallus,  then  abstract  idea  of  generation  (in 
so  far  as  it  would  be  admitted  that  this  idea  came  from  the 
former),  then  symbol  of  the  abstract  idea,  whereas  to  the  psycho- 
analyst the  abstract  idea  and  the  symbol  ari  related  to  each 
other,  not  as  cause  and  effect,  but  only  as  proceeding  from  a 
common  cause.  Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
thought,  the  abstract  idea  that  is  here  supposed  to  be  symbo- 
lised is  altogether  illusor>';  we  have  no  experience,  in  either  the 
physical  or  spiritual  world,  of  creation,  for  what  masquerades 
as  such  always  proves  on  closer  inspection  to  be  only  transforma- 
tion.* Vet,  so  hard  is  it  for  the  human  mind  to  rid  itself  of 
such  fundamental  illusions  that  the  necessity  of  postulatii^  a 

'  Freud. '  Totem  und  Tabu,'  1913. 

'  The  whole  question  is  pithily  condensed  in  the  expression,  *  The  viih 
u  Father  to  the  thought.' 
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creative  force  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  adduced  in  favolfl 
of  a  belief  in  theism,  and  even  relatively  sceptical  thinkers  lilH 
Herbert  Spencer  feel  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  conception  offl 
'First  Cause.'  1 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  symbol  in  its  relation  to  tU 
idea  unconsciously  symbolised,  and  have  reached  the  concluud 
that  in  the  psycho-analytical  sense  the  symbol  is  a  MibstituM 
for  the  primary'  idea,  compulsorily  formed  as  a  compronjM 
between  the  tendency  of  the  unconscious  complex  and  ^M 
inhibiting  factors,  whereas  the  functional  interpretation  ■ 
mainly  concerned  with  the  more  conscious  reactions  to  aM 
sublimations  of  the  unconscious  complex.  We  have  next  fl 
rieal  with  another  aspect  of  the  problem — namely,  the  relatifl 
H  the  symbol  to  the  idt-a  it  immediately  expresses ;Vl|Tf^B 
■BBger  with  the  relation  of  lihe  serpent  symtol  to  the  phallus,  bifl 
with  that  of  till-  serpL-»t  symbol  to  the  serpent  itself.  We  haHH 
in  other  words,  to  con&idcr  ftymlM>twtm-tti_tiTrn<  n(  thlLT^lJQM 

principle,  iiistead_o£.as  before,  ip  termspf  the plcasurc-principlcr 
*    Tn  fffeams,  myths,  and  similar  material,  we  find  the  imnt:t- 
of  the  sun  used  to  symbolisf  the  eye,  the  father,  or  the  phallu- 
Wliat  bearing  has  titis  symbolism  on  man's  conscious  thoutcht^ 
concerning  the  sun  in  other  respects?    The  problem  divid 
ilmj|f"tMV^u    iSamely,  the  question  of  more  or  less  scientil 
knowledge  concerning  the  sun,  dictated  to  some  extent  T 
man's  primarj-  instinct  for  knowledge,  and,  secondly,  the  nit 
practical  aspects  of  how  to  deal  in  daily  life  with  the  exten 
phenomena  in  question  (heat,  shade,  darkness,  etc.).     It  is  oi^ 
in  civilised  man  that  this  distinction  holds,  and  even  there  ooj 
in  part,  for  it  is  evwywhcrc  hard  to  separate  the  mere  curia 
for  knowledge  from  the  practical  aspects  of  the  necessit)-  I 
or  desirability  of,  knowing.     I  fed  sure  that  a  great  deaJ  of 
what  is  attributed  to  man's  pure  desire  for  knowledge — the 
discoveries  he  makes,  and  so  on' — is  really  dictated  much  t 
by  the  impulses  set  up  by  necessity,  which  may  be  dtl 
external  or  interna);  how  well  the  old  adage  '  necessity  is  I 
mother  of  invention'  is  being  illustrated  at  the  present  dayi 

Our  problem  is  especially  manifest  in  rex'U'd  to  whut  Wui 
terms  the  '  mythological  stage  of  knowledge.'     Tliis  does  i 
here  involve  the  problem  of  mythology   as  a  whole, 
has  more  to  do  in  general  with  the  niaterial  versus  functioi 
controvcnty  dralt  with  above,  as  Silberer*  ha>  well  illustmH 
t  SiDmci,  ifp.  ctl.,  Jmkfh.  u.,  S.  sr3-S*& 
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;■•    .1   Mi'ii'-T  "f   f.iiuilnr  <x.iin|>l'-.     A-   h'-   li;i-   ;il-ii  vvt  II  ix- 

;■     ...  I    !.■  .1    iii'i-i    i:ii|>.-M.>rit   ] ii    To  l»'.ir  iii  iii)ti<l  iii  ri  L'-inl 

•  ::.  ^Atli.l-'v:!' .il  -l.i::-'  <■!  kuMwl- ■!.;■  in  lli.il  il  i».  ;i  r.li.m.- 
-:,.;. I  No  kii.'«1i<i>;<*  I-  n-c.ij;iii-"f  I"  lir  iiivilmlia;!' iil  Ity 
::.■  ;<■ :  "i.  ysh-  !■■  Ik  vo  hi  it--  iit  Jia^l ,  iii>t  ;il  the  nioiiiiiit  lir 
ii  -'.  *-.  1"  li-  V.  Ihi^.  lniw<  \.-r,  i^  ;il«...  trut-  «if  symlniIiMti,.  It 
1-  ..;.:■.  wh'ii  ;.v.tii-j><h<vc  iii  their  nIij'Tlivf  aiiii  lit<T:il  n-alil> 
•?i:.?  .<..  T'f'Mltl-'-  ttuMn  ^*  In-  ^yiiilioK.  tliiiiiilli  rvr-n  tlirii  ««■ 
ir«^..Tmi.t^'-  ii"  I'i'ii  "t  whiit  tli<'y  h;i<l  lnv  ji  »yinbun^inK.  So  a 
T¥«rr*T^T  ■■,;1.  ..T  pi"-  .'f  kiiiiwl.di;.-  i>,  ;it  th--  tiim-  it  is  :uT«*iMf(l, 
^:.  !  !■  r  tU..-.- w  li- .i- "  ;•!  it .  th-- ..iil\  iMnii  ..ft  ruth  linn  p.-^sihlr  ; 
:-  .>  .1:.  ..-1<<|u.tt<'  form  •.!  r<-.>lity  f»r  ;t  .  .rt^iiii  Uv.-l  «f  .l<-M-lt>|>- 
T  .-•.!.  A  iii^liT  ■  ..r  iii-.r.-  ..|.ji-(tiw  Tiiriii  .if  truth  wmiltj  In- 
r;-!--:.  '.■■:  ■  itlc  r  i:.t.  II- 1  tual  i.r  atl-itixi-  r.iiM.n-.  and  'not 
■  :-!  .  .!,      >iliM  M  i'  ilui.k>-  til. it.  on  th.  wli.-l.  ,  tli.-  firtt  tyjM- 

■  •  -....:..;;•::..  tli<-  iii.it'  ii;.l  plo  ii'-iii.  II ]ir'.l<.iiiiii;iti'<.  in  this 

i  ■  -  -»  l.ikiii:;  til-  I'I'.i  "f  •.yMih..li'.rii  m  its  vtrm  mum-, 
■■.■:•  1-  :.'>  'I'...l't  lh.1l.  a-  I-.th  SiD.T.l'  aii-l  Rank  an.l  Sa<  hs* 
■.■::,'.  •  .:•. .  i*.-  ■•<  •  iirr«i»  ••  in  tins  .  mun.  .  tmti  ^<T\  .  ;•  tlii-  futit  tloii 
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'future  idea,'  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  very  much  the  same  as, 
though  not  quite  identical  with,  the  connection  discussed  above 
between  the  symbol  and  the  functional  interpretation.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  future  idea  is  implicit  in  the  symbol ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  existence  of  the  symbol — to  be  more  accurate, 
the  symbolic  use  of  the  symbol — ^is  often  the  very  thing  that 
is  preventing  the  idea  from  being  formulated.  As  has  been 
explained  above,  the  mind  always  tends  to  assimilate  a  new 
percept  in  terms  of  some  unconscious  complex,  and  every  step 
in  progress  in  the  line  of  the  reality-principle  connotes,  not  only 
a  use  of  this  primordial  association,  but  also  a  partial  renuncia- 
tion of  it ;  a  surrendering  of  the  personal,  subjective  factor  and 
an  attending,  which  might  almost  be  called  sensorial,  to  the 

objective  ^ttrihUH''^    "^    *^'^    aam.  parr- ^pl-         Let    US    foUoW    thC 

example  chosen  above  of  the  sun.  One  of  the  earliest  concep- 
tio'ns  of  this  was  that  it  was  a  mighty  eye,  the  resemblances — 
in  connection  with  light,  etc. — being  fairly  evident.  Later  it 
was  regarded  as  a  movable  lamp,  and  later  still  as  a  hot  gaseous 
body  around  which  the  earth  revolves.  If  in  one  of  these 
later  stages  of  knowledge  the  image  of  the  sun  appeared  in  a 
dream  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  an  eye,  we  should,  of  course, 
call  it  a  symbol,  but  in  the  first  stage  the  ophthalmic  idea  of  the 
sun  would  most  accurately  be  described  as  a  symbolic  equivalent. 
Now,  how  did  the  progress  in  knowledge  take  place,  and  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  symbol  to  the  future  idea  of  the  sun  ?  The 
first  stage  is  simple  enough.  It  is  nothing  but  an  identification 
of  the  new  percept  with  an  old  one,  a  temporarily  successful 
assimilation  of  it  in  terms  of  the  older  and  more  familiar  one.  I 
imagine  that  every  fresh  attribute  observed  about  the  sun  and 
its  behaviour,  every  fresh  thought  about  it,  was  in  turn  dictated 
by  a  similar  association,  usually  unconscious,  with  some  pre- 
viously familiar  idea;  or,  put  in  another  way,  that  attention 
was  seriously  directed  to  each  fresh  attribute  through  the 
interest  already  residing  in  the  previously  familiar  idea  with 
which  the  new  attribute  got  associated  on  the  ground  of  how- 
ever faint  a  resemblance,  for  it  is  truly  astounding  how  the 
human  mind  can  escape  paying  attention  to  evident,  and  even 
important,  observations  in  which  it  is  not  interested.  But,  and 
this  is  the  all-important  pmnt,  in  this  second  stage  the  assimila- 
tion does  not  lead  to  pure  symbolism;  it  is  enough  to  direct 
attention,  and  give  interest,  to  the  fresh  observation,  but  this 
is  interpreted  by  a  process  of  ratiocination  in  conjunction  with 
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th«-  facts  of  external  reality,  no  lijiim-r  mi|«I\  in  terms  of  the 
prc-exbting  idoa,  as  in  thr  fintt,  inorc  synil)oliial  stuRi-  of 
knuwiedgr.  In  m>  far  as  it  is  no  luiiKt-r  thu!>  inti-rpnrtnl  in  the 
uldrr  fa^hlon,  th«'iT  is  inv()lv<-rl  a  cirrrspnndinf;  ri-nunciatiun, 
in  favour  of  thr  rrahty-principlf  and  its  advantatfrs,  of  the 
(>l«-a»urc  yielded  by  the  easier  and  nuTf  priinitivt-  process  of 
complrte  assimilation.  AiTor<linK  to  the  findings  of  psycho> 
rfiulnif,  aU  nu-ntal  pn^f^s  15  arronipanit-d  with  partial  rt-nun- 
(ution  of  s<imc  priinitivt?  form  of  plt-asiin--  whirh  is  probably 
tfu-  rrason  why  it  is  so  slow- -and  the  priNt-ss  junt  iiulicatnl  is 
no  rxci-ptiun  tu  the  rule. 

II1C  following  rxainpli-  hImi  illustrates  the  same  |H)int. 
Ijghtmng,  like  inistlettM>,  was  at  first,  .nid  fur  thousiunts  of 
>r.ir»,  imagined  to  Ik-  divin'*  soma*  -ix-.,  semen — a  notion  the 
la«t  fonn  of  which  was  the  conceptirtii  of  a  s|K-4:ial  niagnetii:  or 
rl'-itnc  fluid;  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  that  the  luune  eon- 
t  rptKin  -  here  tennrd  inagnctir  tliiid,  \  ital  fluid,  ineMiiertc 
fluid,  t  tc.  -  was  long  held  as  the  thitiry  of  what  used  to  be  called 
'  rfiiimal  niagii'-tisni '  1^.,  hypni>tisni.  Intreased  knowledge 
s."  t>>  the  nature  of  lightning  e^s«-ntially  roniiotid,  among  other 
thini;^,  the  p.iitkd  surrendering  of  this  iiit<  ohm  lous  as->iinilation. 
Hi'   t^iving  up  •■I  th<'  *-\iiib<-l  rnaL;ii>tii   lliiid,  iIuhikIi  in  th<-  un- 

i->ii-  ^>Mil>'>ii-;n  (li.tt  |v  til'-  1i.(^i-  •>!  ncumui    '\  itiptonis- 

'.      i.r..t.t.p:i-.l.i.i     til-    .1 lit   .i-s.«  iali..n   I.,  two  II   liuhtniiii; 

^r.  :  ••  :neii  r-iiii<.  .iiid  it  i^  to  l>''  iiotnl  that  ue  ^tiil  popul.irlv 
,  ■..;■,.■  of  ■I'ltri'ity  a--  the  llow  ni  .1  iiirnnl.  "iir  yiiieral 
■,,'■:.:..  th'-rtl-Tf,  ..f  \%li.ili>T  tii>-  (ntuf  n.i..  <|.it..ii  i^  alrradv 
.r:.:....'  ;»  ..  i..t.  nt  -tiitf  111  ill-  ■.>:iil...|  ..111  I'l-  aliswrp-d 
-::-,:■  ..;i-. '1-.  ■•:.'.:  1:1  .1  vry  p-slii.  t-d  -  11-  u.i-ii.  i\ .  that  part, 
^  .  :     •!•-  ::  •-:.!'.    ..   >iii.dl  ](;irt ,  •>(  til-    iii'  iit.il   :ii.il'  n.d  lh.it   uill 

,  -.■  .  .:...rt-.liiit..t!i-  !i...r.  .i.-..l..|.    I .  ..n.  ■  i.ti-ni- ..In  ady 

;:■  ■■  :.t.  ■  ..'  tli..!   tli-    id-.,  .o  "Ui  ll  !■•  ■  ■  1 1  ..irif\    i;..:   (.r- '' lit .  •Viti 

.  •;..    ;;:■    ■:. -.  I'-u-. -.  ili.il  ..I.",  i-u   i\  It  .  ..;.:...t  I"      -miiI.-.Ii- d.' 

-:i:...^r    r.ii...rk     li-.ld   k:—.!    m   t!,.    . .-    -t    :....r.    .pi.  x 

•  .^   ■  ...  ::i-   ,.  t..ir 1  i»i,'..\l'>!^--.     ;.  !i  ..- -' I- iititii  ;;<  11T.1I1- 

■...,..      ..1  M   ■.-.ith  -itii-  I   -.i  |..u     I'  :.■!■  1,.  1-      .  lii  iiit'T'^T* 

/  :-■;  ,  ■■:.■    p<.|iil  m|  \  i.  -.%    ih.  -<■  iiiav    b-    r-  ilitd- -1  ..*  -ul'lini.illMti 

:         .    ..  ■•  ;i«i'.ti I  j.l-  \.  -.'1.  \.|..i.i::.  lit-  m1,i.  li  ..P.  ..t  . -.ui-.  . 
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result  of  the  conflict  between  unconscious  impulses  and  the 
inhibiting  forces  of  repression,  but  they  differ  from  symbols  in 
that,  whereas  with  the  latter  the  full  significance  of  the  original 
complex  is  retained  unaltered  and  merely  transferred  on  to  a 
secondary  idea  (that  of  the  symbol),  with  the  former  the 
psychical  ener^  alone,  not  the  significance,  is  derived  from  the 
unconscious  complexes  and  is  transferred  on  to  another  set  of 
ideas  that  have  their  own  independent  significance.  It  is  true 
that  here  also  regression  may  lead  to  true  symbolism,  where 
the  ideas  resulting  from  sublimation  may  temporarily  lose  their 
own  intrinsic  meaning  and  sink  back  to  become  mere  symbcHs 
of  the  complexes  from  which  their  energy  was  largely  derived. 
But  in  this  case  they  are  symbols  in  the  strict  sense  and  do  not 
symbolise  the  sublimations,  in  sptte  of  their  indirect  association 
with  these.  A  typical  example  of  the  whole  process  would  be 
the  one  discussed  above  in  connection  with  Sperber's  views, 
the  case  of  agricultural  work.  At  first  these  were  identified 
with  sexual  acts  and  later  achieved  an  independence  of  their 
own,  but  in  neither  of  these  stages  could  they  be  called  sexual 
symbols,  for  they  were  not  being  used  as  pure  substitutes ;  the>- 
become  symbols  only  when,  as  in  dreams,  myths,  etc.,  they  for 
a  time  lose  thinr  actual  meaning  (wholly  or  in  part),  and  are 
then  used  as  substitutes  for  the  ideas  with  which  they  were 
originally  identified. 

We  have  now  considered  three  aspects  of  symbolism:  it;. 
relation  to  the  unconscious  complex  (Sections  II.  and  111.),  to 
the  other  derivatives  of  this  (functional  symbolism),  and  to 
external  reality.  Wc  have  last  of  all  to  consider  briefly  ii 
fourth  aspect,  that  to  which  Silbercr  has  given  the  namt- 
'anagogic,'*  and  which  is  very  similar  indeed  to  Adler's  'pn>- 
griimniatic'  and  Jun  .'s  'prospective'  meaning  of  symbolism.* 
The  last  two  terms  are  wider  ones,  and  include  the  'develop- 
ment of  the  future  idea'  conception  just  disi-iissed,  as  well  as 
the  anagogic  one;  we  ju-e  here  concerned,  therefore,  only  with 
the  latter  one. 

Hy  the  anagogic  signification  of  syinbotisni  is  meant  the 
mystical,  hermetic,  or  religious  doctrine  that  is  supjMtsed  to  Im- 
contained  in  the  symbol.  The  symbol  is  taken  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  striving  for  n  high  ethical  ideal,  one  which 
fails  to  reach  this  ideal  and  halts  at  the  symbol  instead;  the 


*  Silberer,  op.  eil.,  '  ProbWnte,'  etc..  S  138. 
'  tbiJ  ,  he.  cil.,  S.  193.  107. 
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u1tini»l>-  iHral.  Iiiiwfvtr,  i«.  >uj»in>sfcl  ti>  In-  ti>i)ii.<  r.  m  i|i.- 
•  vtiiIh.)  nni\  t<i  Ik'  >viiil)i>liMcl  li>  it.  Al->ii^  tli^  |>.itli  t)i> 
(.  '%t  [tsvi)|i>-:iii:il\tii  ill  >-<li<H>l'  lo-v  it-i-lf  ill  .<  piTtirt  III.1/1'  111 
:'i»imsin.  tumlti-ni.  iiii't  lhi-ii-ii]ili\  .  iiitu  wliuli  I  <\t'  itnt 
|tr..|*i^-  ti.  p.u.trat.  ;  SiHn-nT  tiii|iiii  itU  ,  .mil  liim;  i-xjiln  itl\ . 
Atirfii(]'>ti  thr  imUi'ifi-  iiiiH  ».iii"ii-  <'l  -•I'-iiii  .  )>iiriiriil:irlv  lli-- 
ftiw'-litioii'-  ol  ( ;iii>^iilt>  ;in'l  i|i-I>  ni.iiii<iii,  "■>  th.<(  I  inav  rmi- 
«i'l'r  iiivo'-ll  ;>hs<(lv>-il  tr-iiii  ih'-  l.>-k  i>l  .ittt-iiiptiiii:  l<>  uiir:i\<'l 
l't\^    .i«-iiiiij>ti*>ii    ili.it    h.iM-  riiliiiiD.iti'il    111    t)i'-ir   Litr^l    vicw>. 
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■•!■  ..i-  II:  ■iii<-ti-iii  I,  iiiiuli  tli>'  -iiiii.-  .1-  lh.it  iilnatlv  <x[>I;iiiii-«l 
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be  either  affective  or  intellectual  in  origin,  the  first  of  these 
two  factors  being  by  far  the  more  important.  As  a  result  of 
this  relative  incapacity,  the  mind  reverts  to  a  simpler  type  of 
mental  process,  and  the  greater  the  incapacity  the  more  primi- 
tive is  the  type  of  mental  process  reverted  to.  Hence,  in  the 
most  typical  forms  the  symbol  is  of  the  kind  of  mental  process 
that  costs  least  effort — t^.,  is  sensorial,  usually  visual;  visual 
because  in  retrospect  most  perceptual  memories  become  con- 
verted into  visual  forms  (most  memories  of  childhood,  etc.), 
this  in  turn  being  partly  due  to  the  special  ease  of  visual 
representation.  For  the  same  reason  symbolism  is  always 
concrete,  because,  as  will  be  explained  in  a  moment,  concrete 
mental  processes  are  both  easier  and  more  primitive  than  any 
other.  Most  forms  of  symbolism,  therefnre,  lyifly  be  described 
as  the  autoriiaCic "sJiBstituting  of  a  concrete  idea,  characteristi- 
cally  in  the  form  of  Tte  sensorial  image,  for  another  idea  which 
is  more  or  less  difficuTt'Of  alum,  wlih.li  iiiay  lil  lu^^yn  "r"c^*^ 
quite  unconscious,  aiiiJ'whicK  has  one  oTmore  attributes  in 
COTBtnon  with  the  symbolismg  ideal 

The  essential  difficulty  that'goes  with  all  forms  of  symbolism 
is  in  the  adequate  apprehending  (and  therefore  also  in  the 
conveying)  of  fcetis^-  This  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
innumerable  "inhibitions  of  feeling  which  psycho-analx-sis  has 
shewn  to  be  operative  throughout  the  mind,  and  which  naturally 
exhibit  a  more  concentrated  force  in  some  regions  than  in 
others;  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  most  typical  and 
highly  developed  forms  of  symbolism  will  be  fouudjii-cannectiun 
with  those  regions.  Even  the  .weakest  fucm-.uL.ay£Djtt(^sm, 
however — for  instance,  the  metaphor — conies-mtothls'categon.. 
For  exanipTe, "Keats  wishes  to  cowvey  Itts  e xaHatiuil  ill  ffi?senw 
of  discover)'  experienced  on  first  looking  into  Chapman  V 
'Homer.'  He  finds  it  impossible  to  do  this  directly,  for  any 
mere  direct  statement  of  the  fact  would  lc;ivf  us  cold.  Hr 
succeeds  in  transmitting  to  us  some  of  his  own  thrill  only  by 
likening  his  sensations  to  those  of  some  one  who  has  just  dis- 
covered a  new  planet  or  a  new  ocean.'  The  simile  used  by 
Keats  strirtly  stands  for  an  adjective — wonderful,  inspiring,  or 
what  not — preceding  the  word  'exaltation' ;  and  the  tike  is  true 
of  all  similes  and  metaphors,  llie  problem  thus  arises:  In  what 
way  is  the  replacement  of  an  adjirtive  by  a  toncretc  likeness 
related  to  the  question  of  inhibited  feeling  ? 

*  Hare,  u  is  often  the  cm.  the  inhibitian  nl  iauguiKtivc  loeUng  that 
bat  to  be  overoome  u  in  tbe  bewer. 
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The  basal  feature  in  all  forms  of  symbolism  is  identifiration. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  lUHdJiiiuiital  tmnltin-iL'K  of  the  mlnd^anH 
is  much  more  pronounced  in  its  more  primitive  regions.    The 
lack  of  discrimination  connoted  by  it  is  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  conditioned  by  imperfect  intellectual  development,  for 
the  tendency  to  identify  is  mainly  due  to  the  following  two 
"factors,  wRich  relate  to  the  pleasure-principle  and  the  reality- 
principle  re^cctively.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  easieT7and  there- 
fore pleasanta-,"to  notFtBe  features'^a  liewldeaThat  resemble     p/- 1 
those  vA  an'Tiiaer  and  more  familiar  orie^     FiiiTOeF,  the  mind    i"  ^ 
teild!t  fd  nfitice  especially  thosefeatures  t'hatlnterest  it  because  ^v»- 
of  their  resemblance  to  previous  experiences  of  interest.     In    ^'^ 
the  second  place,  the  appreciation  of  resemblances  facilitates   '  ^j 
the  assimilation  of  new  experiences  by  referring  the  unknown  .^^ 
to  the  already  known.    Even  this  factor,  and  obviously  the  first  ^^^ 
one, is  much  more  an  affective  than  an  intellectual  one.    These  i-  ''' 
identifications  profoundly  infiuence  the  course  of  further  mental     "^^ 
deveiopment  along  both  affective  lines  (sublimations)  and  in- 
tellectual ones  (increased  knowledge,  science). 

Id  so  far  as  a  secondary  idea  B  receives  its  meaning  from  a 
primary  idea  A,  with  which  it  has  been  identified,  it  functions 
as  what  may  be  called  a  symbolic  equivalent  of  A.  At  this 
stage,  however,  it  does  not  yet  constitute  a  symbol  of  A,  not 
until  it  replaces  A  as  a  substitute  in  a  context  where  A  would 
logically  appear.  There  is  an  overflow  of  feeling  and  interest 
from  A  to  B,  one  which  gives  B  much  of  its  meaning,  so  that  under 
appropriate  conditions  it  is  possible  for  6  to  represent  A. 
According  to  the  view  here  maintained,  the  essential  element 
of  these  conditions  is  an  affective  inhibition  relating  to  A. 
This  holds  good  for  all  varieties  of  symbolism,  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

Affective  inhibition  can,  of  course,  be  of  the  most  varying 
degree,  and  on  this  variation  greatly  depends  the  multiplicity 
of  the  processes  that  are  grouped  under  the  name  of  'symbolism.' 
^\'hen  the  inhibition  is  at  its  maximum  there  arises  symbolism 
in  its  most  typical  form.  The  distinctions  between  this  and 
other  fonns  of  indirect  pictorial  representation  are  qualitative 
as  well  as  quantitative,  and  they  are  so  important  that  it  is 
here  proposed  that  the  term  'symbolism'  be  reserved  for  them 
solely.'  It  is  already  explicitly  used  in  this  sense  by  psycho- 
■  Ifr.  J.  C.  FlDKcl  hu  Miggestod  to  mc  (hat,  as  an  alternative  to  my  proponl, 
(he  lam  '  cryptophor  '  be  used  as  a  counterpart  of  '  mctapbor,*  so  that  oac  miKht 
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analysts,  and  implicitly  by  many  anthropologists  and  in3rthoIo- 
gists,  and  it  seems  worth  an  effort  to  try  to  get  it  generally 
accepted  thus.  The  two  cardinal  characteristics  of  symbolism 
in  this  strict  sense  are  ( i )  that  the  process  is  completely  uncon- 
scious, the  word  being  used  in  Freud's  sense  of  'incapable  of 
consciousness,'  not  as  a  synonym  for  subconscious;  and  (2)  that 
the  affect  investing  the  symbolised  idea  has  not,  in  so  far  as  the 
symbolism  is  concerned,  proved  capable  of  that  modification 
in  quality  denoted  by  the  term  'sublimation.'  In  both  these 
respects  symbolism  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  indirect 
representation. 

The  typical  attributes  of  true  symbolism,  as  modified  from 
the  description  given  by  Rank  and  Sachs,  are — (1)  Representa- 
tion of  unconscious  material;  (2)  constant  meaning,  or  very 
limited  scope  for  variation  in  meaning;  (3)  non-dependence  on 
individual  factors  only;  (4^" evolutionary  basis,  as  regards  both 
the  individual  and  the  race;  (5)  linguistic  connections  between 
the  symbol  and  the  idea  symbolised ;  (6)  phylogenetic  parallels 
with  the  symbolism  as  found  in  the  individual  exist  in  myths, 
cults,  religions,  etc.  The  number  of  ideas  that  can  be  symbo- 
lised is  remarkably  small  in  comparison  with  the  endless  number 
of  symbols.  They  are  fewer  than  a  hundred,  and  they  all  relate 
to  the  physical  self,  members  of  the  immediate  family,  or  the 
phenomena  of  birth,  love,  and  death.  They  typically,  and 
perhaps  always,  arise-as  the  result  of  regression  from  a  higher 
level  of  meaning  to  a  more  primitive  one;  the  actual  and  'real' 
meaning  of  an  idea  is  temporarily  lost,  and  it  is  used  to  represent 
and  carry  the  meaning  of  a  more  primitive  idea  with  which  it 
was  once  symbolically  equivalent.  When  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  is  disclosed  the  conscious  attitude  is  characteristically 
one  of  surprise,  incredulity,  and  often  repugnancy. 

Progress  beyond  the  early  stage  of  symbolic  equivalency 
takes  place  (a)  intellectually,  by  the  transference  of  the  symbolic 
meaning  to  the  idea  B  becoming  subordinated  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a 'real,' objective  meaning  intrinsic  in  B;{i)  affectively, 
by  a  refinement  and  modification  of  the  affects  investing  A 

speak  of  cryptophoric  as  contrasted  with  mcCaphoric  symbolisni,  instead  of,  as 
I  propose,  speaking  of  symbolism  as  contrasted  witK  mctaphoric  representation. 
The  objection  I  see  to  his  soggestion  is  that,  if  the  same  word  symbolism  be  still 
used  generically  for  the  two  classes  (for  the  qualifying  adjective  would  often  be 
omitted  in  practice),  the  current  confuMon  between  them  would  only  be  per- 
petuated. 
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{sublimation),  which  permits  of  their  becoming  attached  to 
non-inhibited,  conscious,  and  socially  useful  or  acceptable  ideas 
and  interests.  Both  of  these  processes  connote  a  partial  re- 
nunciation as  regards  the  original  complex  A,  with,  however, 
a  compensatory  replacement  of  it  by  other  ideas  and  interests. 
Whenever  there  is  a  failure  in  this  process  of  sublimation  there 
is  a  tendency  to  regress  towards  the  primary  complex  A,  or, 
rather,  this  complex,  being  no  loiter  indirectly  relieved,  once 
more  tends  to  reassert  itself.  Inhibiting  forces  prevent  its 
doing  so  in  its  original  form,  and  as  a  result  of  this  intra- 
psychical  conflict  it  may  express  itself  by  means  of  one  of  its 
ordinal  symbolical  equivalents — e.g.,  B — which  then  carries,  in 
a  substitutive  manner,  the  significance  of  A  and  is  its  symbol. 
Once  this  has  occurred,  further  prc^ess  can  only  take  place 
by  the  same  process  as  that  just  described,  a  loosening  of  the 
ideational  links  between  A  and  B,  and  a  renunciation  of  the 
need  of  the  complex  A  for  direct  gratification.  Progress, 
therefore,  in  contradistinction  to  the  views  held  by  the  post- 
psycho-analytical  school,  does  not  take  place  via  symbolism, 
but  via  the  symbolic  equivalents  that  are  the  basis  of  this; 
symbolism  itself,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  barrier  to  progress.  This 
is  best  seen  in  the  blind  alley  of  neurotic  symptomatology. 

The  most  important  member  of  this  school,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  symbolism,  is  Silberer,  whose  views  have  therefore 
been  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  this  paper.  The  differences 
between  his  conclusions  and  my  own  may  shortly  be  expressed 
as  follows;  We  are  concerned  with  three  groups  of  psychical 
material:  (i)  the  unconscious  complexes,  (2)  the  inhibiting 
influences  {Freud's  ethical  censor)  that  keep  these  in  a  state  of 
repression,  and  (3)  the  sublimated  tendencies  derived  from  the 
unconscious  complexes.  In  my  judgement,  the  relation  of 
symbolism  to  these  three  groups  is  this;  Like  the  third  group, 
symbols  arc  the  product  of  intrapsychical  conflict  between  the 
fij^t  two  groups.  The  material  of  the  symbol  is  taken  from  the 
third  group.  The  second  n^oup.  which  prevents  the  first  one 
from  coming  to  direct  expression,  is  to  some  extent  represented 
in  the  formation  of  the  symbol ;  but  the  dynamic  force  that 
creates  the  symbol,  the  meaning  carried  by  the  symbol,  and  the 
reason  for  the  ver>'  existence  of  the  symbol,  are  all  derived 
from  the  first  group,  from  the  unconscious  complexes. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  Silberer's  work,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  he  tends  to  confound  the  process  of  symbolic  equiva- 
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lency  with  that  of  symboiism  itself/  as  was  indicated  above  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  symbolism  and  mental  prc^ess. 
As  a  result  of  this  he  brings  symbolism  into  a  forced  relationship 
with  the  other  product  of  the  unconscious,  the  third  group  just 
mentioned,  and  tends  to  regard  the  symbol  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  further  product  instead  of  its  being  the  representa- 
tive of  the  first,  primary  group.  Further,  on  the  basis  of  the 
(subordinate)  part  played  by  the  second  group  in  the  formation 
of  symbols,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  to  some  extent  represented 
in  the  symbol,  he  attaches  an  altogether  exa^erated  importance 
to  this  second  group  as  constituting  the  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
and  especially  to  those  aspects  of  the  second  group  (the  ethical 
ones)  that  are  akin  to  the  third  group.  To  put  the  matter  still 
more  concisely:  according  to  the  conclusions  here  reached,  the 
material  of  a  symbol  is  derived  from  the  third  group  while  its 
meaning  is  derived  essentially  from  the  first  group,  to  only  a 
very  limited  extent  from  the  second,  and  not  at  all  from  the 
third;  according  to  Silberer,  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  is  derived 
mainly  from  the  second  and  third  groups,  and  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  from  the  first. 

I  agree,  however,  that  a  symbolic  image  may  be  used  to 
represent  the  second  or  third  group  of  psychical  material  in 
question  as  well  as  the  first/but  in  this  function  it  is  acting  as  a 
metaphor,  not  as  a  symbol,  and  it  might  then  be  usefully  termed 
an  emblem,  token,  or  sign.  When  this  is  the  case — i\e.,  when  a 
true  symbol  is  being  used  metaphorically — all  that  the  second 
or  third  group  of  psychical  processes  can  do  is  to  select  for  its 
purposes  an  already  created  symbol ;  it  never  contributes,  in 
any  important  degree,  to  the  actual  creation  of  the  symbol. 
Silberer,  in  my  opinion,  confounds  the  use  ©f  the  metaphor 
with  that  of  the  symbol,  and  so  mistakes' the  nature  of  the 
true  symbol,  ascribing  to  it  attributes  that  properly  belong 
to  the  metaphor.  There  are  many  features  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  processes — it  would  be  impossible  to  confound 
them  otherwise,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  would  be  super- 
fluous— and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  maintain  that  they  are 
totally  different  in  nature.  But  the  differences  between  them, 
notably  in  their  relation  to  the  unconscious  (together  with  the 
other  features  of  symbolism  discussed  above),  are  also  important. 
•  The  same  fallacy  as  that  involved  in  Maeder's  confusion  of  the  latent 
and  manifest  contents  of  dreams,  and  with  the  same  practical  result — the 
attributing  of  ethical  tendencies  to  a  process  that  has  only  an  indirect 
relationship  with  tliem. 
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There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  kinds  of  metaphor,  with 
all  gradations  between  them.  With  the  first  kind  an  analogy 
is  perceived  and  made  use  of  between  two  ideas  that  is  ttue, 
objective,  and  of  some  value ;  thus,  in  the  phrase '  to  find  the  key 
to  this  problem'  the  anal(^  between  such  a  situation  and  that 
of  discovering  how  to  enter  a  room  difficult  of  access  is  of  this 
nature.  With  the  second  kind  the  analogy  is  only  supposed 
to  subsist ;  it  is  subjective  and  often  untrue  in  fact ;  thus,  the 
phrase  'as  wise  as  a  serpent'  is  of  this  nature.  Serpents  are,  in 
fact,  not  wiser  than  most  other  animals,  and  the  false  attri- 
bution of  wisdom  to  them  is  secondary  and  due  to  a  process  of 
true  symbolism,  as  has  been  expounded  earlier  in  this  paper. 
With  the  first  kind  the  association  is  intrinsic,  with  the  second 
it  is  extrinsic,  depending,  however,  on  an  underljring  identity 
in  the  source  of  both  ideas  (in  so  far,  of  course,  as  they  are 
symbolic). 

In  a  metaphor  an  abstract  adjectival  description  is  replaced 
by  a  more  concrete  simile.  Experience  shews  this  to  be  a 
more  vivid  and  successful  way  of  conveying  the  desired  meaning 
and  of  evoking  the  appropriate  feeling  tone.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  more  primitive  method — i^.,  recourse  to  the  concrete 
and  sensorial — stands  nearer  to  the  sources  of  feeling.  In  the 
evolution,  in  both  the  individual  and  the  race,  from  the  original 
concrete  to  the  general,  and  from  this  to  the  abstract,  there  is 
an  increasing  inhibition  of  feeling  accompanying  the  greater 
objectivity.  Concrete  images  are,  as  a  rule,  more  personal, 
familiar,  subjectively  toned,  and  invested  with  more  feelii^ 
than  abstract  terms.  The  difference  is  most  plainly  seen  in 
the  fields  where  there  is  most  inhibition.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  damning  a  man's  eyes  and  merely 
consigning  him  to  perdition.  By  the  use  of  suitable  abstract 
circumlocutions,  aided  by  foreign  and  less  familiar  technical 
terms,  it  is  possible  to  discuss  various  sexual  topics  in  any 
society  without  any  difficulty,  but — to  take  the  other  extreme 
— the  use  of  some  gross  obscene  word,  familiar  in  childhood, 
but  since  discarded,  will  often  bring  about  a  marked  uprush  of 
unpleasant  emotion. 

Therefore,  when  it  is  wished  to  apprehend  or  convey  a 
\Svid  impression,  a  strong  feeling,  recourse  is  had  to  the  primi- 
tive method  of  likening  the  idea  to  an  associated  concrete  image, 
because  in  this  way  some  inhibition  is  overcome  and  feelii^ 
released ;  what  is  popularly  called  stimulating  the  imagination 
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FREUD'S  THEORY  OF  DREAMS' 

Fhrl-d's  thH>r>'  of  dreams  occupirs  a  nodal  position  in  bb 
p>\Tholo|[>'.  constituting  as  it  does  a  point  of  conjunction  for 
htft  various  conclusions  on  normal  and  abnormal  mental  life 
rrs|>«.-tivr|y.  From  it  as  a  starting- point  he  has  developed  out- 
l«Miks  that  rait  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  psychologists, 
for  It  i%  rxiriisively  conceded  that  if  his  ronrlusions  are  true 
they  earn.-  with  them  a  revolutionary  change  in  our  knowledfce 
of  the  structure  and  functions  uf  the  mind,  lliese  broader 
asprrts  of  his  theon.'  will  not  hen-  t>e  considered,  the  present 
paprr  bemK  intended  merely  to  delineate  the  main  outlines  of 
th«-  (lrr;ini  theor>*  proper.  *  >wint{  to  the  richness  of  the  subject- 
■iwttT  r\rii  thix  purjMf-r  <iiii  here  of  n«:rssity  be  but  vcr>' 
.'ii[M-rfrriK  iittitiiir<l.  mi  th:it  thv  following  <lrscnption  can  at 
;<-*T  i.r.lv  vTM  as  iin  iiitriMlu<  tmn  to  lh«-  -ilmly  of  his  'Traum- 
'.■  jiuni;  '  No  just  rriti(i>ni  of  thi*  iht-ory  laii  t>e  made  without 
.1  <  iri-fiil  t»  rusal  ■>{  tins  volume,  in  vvhirh  Frrud  has  in  drl;iit 
•-:.!' r-«l  into  .dl  th<-  ni:iiiifol<)  prohlcin^  rr-latiiii;  (o  dreams,  has 
(.f^-ntid  (In-  f\nl.-rir>'  on  «hnh  his  nHKlusioiis  are  based, 
*:.i  has  (ullv  MiM  uss.-.i  rual  \n-%\s  aii'l  aiilit  ipattd  the  possible 
Sjxtiom  iliat  iiiav  1m-  r.iis'tj  to  hilt  own.  A  few  illustrative 
•  «-»irij»l' -,  'Ira-All  from  thr  writr-r's  t-xp<-ri<-ii(  t-,  will  art-ompany 
•.if  [>r's.-iit  itaptT,  hut  III  "nicr  to  M oiioiiiisc  sj>:wi-  no  urtual 
■'.rr  ,ni-aii.ilvM-s  ui||  Ih-  drtail<-d.  It  Uintt  projH-wcl  to  do  this  in 
I  ''ii'rt<-4]u*-iit  [..ii»'r, 

ih'   inrlli'fl   Kr<u<i  us."t  HI  thr  invfsti(;ation  of  dreams  i* 

•.t\.i',   tTmr.l   \i\    linn   I'svi  h<»-AiiaUsi4,  aii<l  on  thf  t|untion  of 

•   KnfHiiual  li<<m  «  ["I"''  (*«>l  lirt'fr  tli'  AmeTRAa  WviliiJiqiK*!  A*n- 

^ttum     Imrmtm    j;.    i-^*i.      I'utiltOtnl   lu   tlic    Amittt^i    l.mr**t  of   fty. 

■   \  j\\  oliiKrfi     r^Hi.  Iiiurili  r>li(i-.n.    i-ii  t       It  ii  aitt  4ntAXf*fu«  (•■  n*A 
t«t«r  tkM  i»«t  .liAiult   \.Jumr   I'lrii'l  *     V<i>lnuiicn   int   Ijalohtung  IB 
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the  reliability  of  this  method  rests  that  of  the  validity  of  his 
conclusions.  No  account  of  psycho-analysb  itself  can  be  given 
here,  for  that  alone  would  exact  a  long  exposition,  but  it  should 
explicitly  be  stated  that  the  technique  of  this  method  is  a 
complex  and  intricate  matter  the  acquirement  of  which  is  not, 
as  many  writers  seem  over-readily  to  assume,  an  easy  task, 
but  one  requiring  much  practice,  patience,  and  experience. 
In  no  branch  of  science  can  the  testing  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  an  entirely  new  and  difficult  technique  be  satis- 
factorily submitted  to  an  off-hand  trial  on  the  part  of  some 
one  quite  untrained  in  this,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  does  not 
occur  to  those  who  do  not  directly  confirm  Freud's  conclusions 
as  soon  as  they '  try  psycho-analysis '  that  the  fact  may  be 
due,  not,  as  they  hastily  infer,  to  the  erroneousness  of  those 
conclusions,  but  to  a  more  humble  explanation — namely,  that 
they  have  not  mastered  the  technique.  Articles  purporting  to 
disprove  Freud's  conclusions  have  been  published  on  the  basis 
of  a  casual  scrutiny  of  three  or  four  dreams ;  Freud,  on  the  other 
hand,  published  nothing  on  the  subject  until  he  had  made  a 
careful  study  of  over  a  thousand  dreams.  In  my  opinion  the 
'  Traumdeutung  '  is  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of  work  ever 
given  to  the  world ;  it  is  in  any  event  noteworthy  that  in  the 
twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written  only  one 
other  investigator,  Silberer,  has  been  able  to  make  any  addition 
— and  that  only  a  very  minor  one — to  the  theory,  while  not  one 
constituent  element  of  the  theory  has  been  disproved. 

It  is  commonly  believed  in  scientific  circles  that  the  mental 
processes  of  which  dreams  are  composed  arise,  without  any 
direct  psychical  antecedent,  as  the  result  of  irregular  excitation 
of  various  elements  in  the  cerebral  cortex  by  physiological  ~ 
processes  occurring  during  sleep.  This,  it  is  maintained, 
accounts  for  the  confused  and  bizarre  nature  of  the  mental 
product,  and  any  apparently  logical  connection  and  order  that 
frequently  appear  to  some  extent  in  dreams  are  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  mental  processes  in  question  are 
represented  in  cortical  elements  that  stand  in  close,  anatomical 
or  physiological,  relation  to  one  another,  and  so  are  simultane- 
ously stimulated  by  the  peripheral  stimuli.  Hence  any  problem 
as  to  the  psychical  origin  of  the  mental  processes,  still  more 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  dream  as  a  whole,  is  by  the  nature  of 
things  excluded  as  being  non-exbtent,  and  any  investigation 
along  such  lines  is   condemned  as  savouring  of  antiquated 
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^uprrstitiftns  about  thr  '  r<Mr|iiit;  iif  Hrcaiif^ '  unworthy  of 
Huratr*!  |m-<i|)Ii>.  To  this  iittitudr  KrruH,  us  imi-t  cvi-rv  roii- 
MMrnl  pyviholopsl.  staiuN  in  ^h:l^p  opposition.  \\v  rontviids 
that  Hrram  proi-t-^si-r.,  likf*  all  othrr  nifiital  j>ro>'rsM-s,  have 
ihrir  p^yi-hiral  htMory,  that  in  spilt-  nf  tht-ir  iMvuliiir  Mttrihuli-s 
ihfv  havr  a  |i*];itinial<-  an*l  roinprt-hi-nsihh'  plan-  in  thr  scfjurncc 
ill  inf-ntal  hfc  anil  thai  th«'ir  oriKins  an-  to  !»■  tfiH-rd  psycho- 
I'l^irAlly  with  as  tntich  rrrtaiiity  »w\  prrri-ion  as  thost*  nf  any 
"thT  ncnlal  procrssw..  'Ilir  vi-ry  possibility  of  this  i»  sonn- 
linK-*  <IoulUrH  on  the  Kmunrl  that  thi*  nialt*ri:il  to  Iw  invest ieatrtl 
I*  Mt  vrrv  unrtTtiiin  »n<l  indrfinilc  in  its  iinturr.  Not  only  has 
"n»-  no  Kuaraiitrr  that  th«-  flrfam  has  Ix-i-n  acruratHy  ohwrvi-H, 
mTi*-mbrrr*l ,  anH  r»*ptM"t«**l,  htit  in  most  rases  one  ran  hv  pretty 
"ur"-  that  what  has  aetually  happi-neH  is  jii%t  the  opposite 
'»f  this  'that,  namely,  parts  (»f  the  dream  are  forgotten  alto- 
C'-thrr.  other  parts  an-  fatsifie<|  in  the  mr-mory,  and  so  on.  the 
result  tx-mic  that  the  material  itffered  for  iiivestication  is  only 
A  partial  and  distorted  eopy  of  the  original,  llou'ever,  apart 
from  thr  fart  that  at  least  some  dreams  iire  clear  thmu(;hout 
and  prmselv  remembered,  one  has  to  arrrpt  f-mpirii-ally  this 
fr^ture  nf  indHiiiilrness  and  studv  it  like  any  other ;  the  explana- 
[i"it  hfud  I'fft-fv  i.f  it  »ill  Im-  iit'iktioiicd  |>p-s«iitly. 
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It  is  as  though  the  subject  has  hved  through  a  different  raj^ 
of  experience,  in  another  place  w  in  another  world,  w^ich  appar- 
ently has  no  connection  with  the  one  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 
Now,  Freud  holds  that  thb  sense  of  foreignness  is  an  illusion 
due  to  very  definite  causes,  and  that  the  mental  processes 
which  go  to  form  dreams  are  really  in  direct  continuity  with 
those  of  waking  Ufa. 

In  tracing  the  antecedents  of  ilream  processes  Freud  makes 
use,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  psycho-analytk  method,  which 
essentially  consists  in  the  collecting  and  ordering  of  the  /ne 
associations  that  occur  to  the  subject  when  he  attends  to  any 
given  theme  and  abrogates  the  selecting  control  over  the  in- 
ccmiing  thoi^ts  that  is  instinctively  exercised  by  the  con- 
scious mind.  If  this  method  is  applied  to  any  component  part 
of  a  dream,  however  senseless  it  may  appear  on  the  surface, 
mental  processes  are  reached  which  are  of  high  personal  signi- 
ficance to  the  subject.  The  mental  processes  thus  reached 
Freud  terms  the  'dream  thoughts';  they  constitute  the  '  latent 
content '  of  the  dream  in  contradistinction  to  the  '  manifest 
content/  which  is  the  dream  as  related  by  the  subject.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  distinct  these  two  groups  of  mental  proccsse», 
for  on  the  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  them  rests 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  puzzhng  riddles  of  dreams.  The 
latent  content,  or  dream  thought,  is  a  logical  and  integral  part 
of  the  subject's  mental  life,  and  contains  none  of  the  incongru- 
ous absurdities  and  other  peculiar  features  that  characterise 
the  manifest  content  of  most  dreams.  This  manifest  content 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  allegorical  exprtfssion  of  the  underlying 
dream  thoughts,  or  latent  content.  The  distortion  of  the 
dream  thoughts  into  the  dream  proper  takes  plact-  according 
to  certain  well-determined  psychological  laws,  and  for  very 
precise  reasons.  The  core  of  Freud's  theory,  and  the  most 
or^nal  part  of  his  contribution  to  the  subject,  resides  in  his 
tracing  the  cause  of  this  distortion  mainly  to  a  '  censor '  which 
interposes  an  obstruction  to  the  becoming  conscious  of  un- 
conscious psychical  processes.  'Iliis  conception  he  arrived  at 
from  the  analysis  of  various  abnormal  psychical  manifestations, 
psychoneurotic  symptoms,  which  he  found  to  he  constructed 
on  a  pliui  fully  uuiili^uus  to  that  of  dreams.  It  may  he  remarked 
at  this  point  that,  quite  apart  from  any  view-s  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  diAortion,  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  dream  thoughts 
and  other  problems^  the  fact  itself  of  the  distortion  is  certain, 
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ftnd  cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  carefully  observes  a 
few  dreams.  That,  for  instance,  the  vision  of  a  strange  room 
in  a  dream  is  a  distorted  presentation  of  several  rooms  that  have 
been  actually  seen,  from  each  of  which  various  individual 
features  have  been  abstracted  and  fused  together  so  as  to 
present  a  new  and  therefore  strange  room,  is  the  kind  of  obser- 
vation that  can  easily  be  verified.  Before  considering,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  the  latent  content  it  will  be  well  shortly  to 
describe  the  distorting  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  it 
becomes  transformed  into  the  manifest  content. 

A  dream  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  confused  and  bap- 
hazard  congeries  of  mental  phenomena,  but  a  distorted  and 
di^uised  expression  of  highly  significant  psychical  processes 
that  have  a  very  definite  meaning,  although  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate this  meaning  it  is  first  necessary  to  translate  the  manifest 
content  of  the  dream  into  its  latent  content,  just  as  a  hiero- 
glyphic script  yields  its  meaning  only  after  it  has  been  inter- 
preted. The  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  the  manifest 
content  has  been  formed  from  the  underlying  dream  thoughts 
may  be  grouped  under  four  headings. 

The  first  of  these  is  called  Condensalion  (VerdichtuHg). 
Every  element  of  the  manifest  content  represents  several 
dream  thoughts;  it  is,  as  Freud  puts  it,  'over-determined' 
{uberdeUrminiert).  Thus  the  material  obtained  by  analysis 
of  a  dream  is  far  richer  and  more  extensive  than  the  manifest 
content,  and  may  exceed  this  in  amount  by  ten  or  twenty 
times.  Of  all  the  mechanisms  it  is  the  easiest  to  observe,  and 
to  it  is  mainly  due  the  sense  of  forcignness  that  dreams  give 
us,  for  it  is  a  process  with  which  our  waking  thought  is  not 
familiar.*  The  representation  in  the  manifest  content  of  the 
extensive  material  comprising  the  latent  content  is  brought 
about  by  a  true  condensation,  rarely  by  tho  mere  omission  of 
part  of  the  latent  content.  The  condensation  is  effected  in 
several  ways.  A  figure  in  a  dream  may  be  constituted  by  the 
fusion  of  traits  belonging  to  more  than  one  actual  person,  and 
is  then  called  a  'composite  person'  {Sammr  I  person).  This  may 
occur  either  by  the  fusion  of  some  traits  belonging  to  one  person 
with  some  belonging  to  another,  or  by  making  prominent  the 
traits  common  to  the  two  and  neglecting  those  not  common  to 
them;  the  latter  process  produces  a  result  analogous  to  a 
Galton's  composite  photograph.  The  same  process  frequently 
*  For  a  dbcnasion  of  condensation  see  pp-  148-ijt. 
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sentiments  of  envy,  fear,  and  malice  towards  the  subject  of  the 
dream,  these  sentiments  may  be  expressed  by  the  appearance 
in  the  manifest  content  of  a  composite  figure  of  the  two  persons. 
In  this  composite  figure  there  may  be  traits  common  to  both 
persons,  such  as  colour  of  hair  or  other  personal  characteristics, 
but  the  essential  resemblance  in  the  underlying  dream  thoughts 
is  as  a  rule  not  evident  in  the  dream.  The  superficial  resem- 
blance presented  in  the  dream  is  frequently  thus  the  cover  for  a 
deeper  and  more  significant  one,  and  gives  the  clue  to  important 
constituents  of  the  dream  thoughts.  The  process  in  question 
may  also  represent  merely  the  wish  that  there  were  such  a 
resemblance  between  the  two  persons,  and  therefore,  the  wish 
that  they  might  be  exchanged  in  their  relation  to  the  subject. 
When,  for  instance,  a  married  lady  dreams  that  she  is  break- 
fasting alone  with  some  man  friend,  the  interpretation  is  often 
a  simple  matter.  In  the  second  place  condensation,  like  the 
other  distorting  mechanisms,  subserves  the  function  of  evading 
the  endopsychic  censor.  This  is  a  matter  that  will  presently 
be  further  discussed,  but  it  is  plain  that  a  repressed  and  un- 
acceptable wish  that  two  persons  or  places  may  resemble  each 
other  in  an  important  respect,  or  may  be  interchanged,  can  be 
expressed  in  the  manifest  content  of  a  dream  by  presenting  an 
insignificant  resemblance  between  the  two. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  the  description  given  above  that 
the  process  of  condensation  takes  place  in  one  direction  only, 
that  each  element  in  the  manifest  content  represents  a  number 
of  elements  in  the  latent  content  in  the  same  way  that  a  dele- 
gate represents  the  members  of  his  constituency.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so,  for  not  only  is  every  element  in  the  manifest 
content  connected  with  several  in  the  latent  content,  but  every 
element  in  the  latter  is  connected  with  several  in  the  former. 
In  addition  to  this,  frequently  associations  exist  between  the 
difft-rent  elements  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  dream,  so  that 
this  often  has  the  appearance  of  a  tangled  network  until  the 
full  analysis  brings  law  and  order  out  of  the  whole. 

The  second  distorting  mechanism  is  that  termed  Displace- 
ment {V'erschiebung).  In  most  dreams  it  is  found  after  analysis 
that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  psychical  intensity 
of  a  given  element  in  the  manifest  content  and  the  associated 
elements  in  the  latent  content.  An  element  that  stands  in  the 
foreground  of  interest  in  the  former,  and  seems  to  be  the 
central  feature  of  the  dream,  may  represent  the  least  significant 
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of  the  underlying  dream  thoughts;  conversely  an  appareni 
uneSHcntial  and  transitorj-  feature  in  the  dream  may  repi 
the  very  core  of  the  dream  thoughts.  /  Further,  the  most  proi 
inent  affect  in  the  dream,  hate,  anxiety,  and  so  on.  as  the  c; 
may  be,  often  accompanies  elements  that  represent  the  le: 
important   part  of  the  dream   thoughts,  whereas  the 
thoughts  that  are  powerfully  ijivested  «nth  this  affect  may 
represented  in  the  manifest  content  of  the  dream  by  elenientB 
of  feeble  affective  tone.     This  disturbing  displacement  Freud 
describes,  using  Nietzsche's  phrase,  as  a  'transvaluation  of  all 
values.'     It  is  a  phenomenon  peculiarly  frequent  in  the  psycho- 
neuroses,  in  which  a  lively  interest  or  an  intense  affect  may  be 
found  associated  with  an  unimportant  idea.     In  both  cases  a 
transposition  of  affect  has  taken  place  whereby  a  highly  signifi- 
cant idea  is  replaced  by  a  previously  indifferent  and  unimportant 
one.     Often  the  association  between  the  pnmar>'  and  secondary 
ideas  is  a  ver>'  superficial  one,  and  especially  common  foi 
of  this  are  witty  plays  on  the  speech  expression  for  the 
ideas,  and  other  kinds  of  clang  association.     As  is  well  knomi, 
Jung   has  demonstrated*  that  this  superficial  association 
usually  the  cover  for  a  deeper  hidden  bond  of  high  affective 
value.    This  mechanism  of  displacement  is  the  cause  of  the 
puzzling  fact  that  most  dreams  contain  so  many  indifferent 
and  hardly  noticed  impressions  of  the  previous  day;  these, 
having  on    account   of  their   unimportance   formed    but    few 
associations  witli  previous  mental  processes,  are  made  use 
in  the  dream-making  to  represent  more  significant  ideas, 
affect  of  which   is  transferred   to   them.     Displacement 
explains  much  of  the  bizarreness  of  dreams,  notably  the  remarl 
able  incongruity  between  the  intensity  of  the  affect  and 
intellectual  content ;  a  person  may  in  a  dream  be  terrified  at  an 
apparently  indifferent  object,  and  quite  at  ease  in  the  presence 
of  what  should  be  alarming  danger. 

Two  special  forms  of  displacement  should  be  separately^ 
mentioned  because  of  their  frequency.  One  is  the  rcpresentft-J 
tion  of  ail  object  or  person  thought  of  in  the  latent  content  by 
the  device  of  allowing  a  part  only  to  appear  in  the  manifest 
content,  the  process  known  as  pars  pro  tola,  which  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  synecdoche.  The  other  is  representation  by  means 
allusion,  a  process  known  linguistically  as  metonymy;  it 
just  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  superficial  a&sociatii 
I  AMOctkUoQutudleii/  1906,  Bl.  i. 
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Tbrre  are  still  two  other  ways  in  which  a  latent  dream  element 
can  be  converted  into,  or  rcplsicrd  by,  a  tnaiiifi-st  clement— 
namely,  visual  draniatisatiun  through  regression,  which  will 
pmcntly  Ik-  considered,  and  synil>olism.  Symbolism,  which 
Freud  calh  the  must  curious  cha)>tiT  uf  the  drt-am  theory', 
fornn  such  a  &)>tt-ial  and  important  to|>ii-  that  1  have  considered 
it  at  lenicth  rlsrwhrre;'  at  this  point  I  will  only  remark  that, 
for  some  as  yet  unknown  reason,  tin-am  symbolism  diffen  from 
other  symbtilism  in  l>eing  almtrnt  t■xclu^ively  sexual. 

Condensation  and  Displacement  an-  the  two  main  mechan* 
rsms  by  niean^  of  which  is  produrt-d  the  dii^tortitm  during  the 
passintr  from  the  latent  to  the  manifest  content.  The  extent 
tu  which  a  fpven  dream  appears  confused,  bizarre,  and  meaning- 
less a«  a  rule  varies  with  the  extent  to  which  these  two  nKtrhan- 
nms  have  been  operative  in  its  formation,  llie  following 
frBgnirntary  extracts  from  some  dn-ani  analyses  wilt  illustrate 
the  p^uet-<>M-^  in  qurstion  : 

1 1 )  /  drramfd  Ikat  I  was  IravtUing  in  Ilaly  im  my  way  to  tkt 
tttxt  Fftudtan  Congrfss.*  On  looking  at  my  railway  tiektt  t 
ftmmd  it  was  fur  Lugaro.  In  reality  1  know  of  no  place  uf  that 
name,  but  I  have  piciisant  tnemorie%  of  the  channii^  Italian 
ff-wtrt  l.utcaiio.  In  the  dream  1  had  replaced  the  n  of  thb  by 
th*-  ktl'-r  r.  NinA-  NurenilMTR  is  the  ;n  tual  meeting- place  for 
thr  I  oiiKres<i.  Lu^arii  iv  the  nanu-  of  a  wrtl-kntiwri  Italian 
p>M)ii.itnM  I  am  to  inv  n-KD't  prt  vrnc'd  from  Ki'i"K  ^<*  (l>e 
(  ■>:.fc:t.-*\  \.\  h.ixit)K  tu  i;i\''  .1  ps>ihi;itry  <<<urv  at  the  time  this 
1^  t..  I-  h'ld.  I  h.<\>  oftrii  d>-^iilH<l  th<  II' ii:hlK>urh<NMl  uf 
l.ut£.ti>'>  ..s  l"V  »*«-n'rv:  on  mv  «,tv  Ui  NurnnlxTK  (the  toy 
•  ruU'-  -i  til.  w.rM)  1  am  arr.-.iii|  tl.u^a-m/)  hv  th--  olrstatle 
■  ■:  r:.-,  (,■■,.  hi..tr\  <  xur*'-.  ;nnl  p-pl.c  •■  in\  ili  '^tin.ilioii  by  a  name 
;:..(i.  jlr.-  'ti  that  fail  Kurth- r  than  tins,  1  had  recriilly  *eeii 
•.;.-  Tr.ttiol.-ti<>ii  i>(  LuiE-im'-  M'xli ni  l'ri<l>|rtn>  jn  l'*yrhiatr>',' 
-..•1'-  hv  itrr  aii<l  Kois-;  •nii-h.i^io  1^  thti>-  ra*>t  on  the  last 
-.  .!.i!.l'-  itl  l.ui;ari>'«  ii.iiii'-  bv  th*  |>).iv  it;i  tli>- M>uiid  of 'or' and 
f.  I  ]ir  \  oluin'-  i>  chi'th'  tonrerntii  «iili  ltrlll>l'•lll^  of  t  hemi^try 
..:.<!  ::.<<r)>t'l  .ci.itoniy.  and  ad\<Mat<s  a  icndentv  ni  pMthiairy 
•t,r  I'l-iti-.r  fruitl<'>«(i>-«^  of  ulii'h  I  have  di-^p-iraifintclv  ^"H- 
Tfd«t"i  wit'i  th.it  pursued  bv  Knud,  Uith  in  ihe  innli*  al  pre%s* 
..:..J    j-i...i.i,'»i  uthT-,  m  .1  ...iiM  r-.iti.i!,  I  li.x)  .1  .Mui.l.-  of  vriirs 
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ago  (about  Lugaro)  with  Dr.  Rows.  I  deplore  the  translation 
of  the  book  into  English,  for  it  will  only  serve  to  strei^hen 
the  materialistic  trends,  useful  enough  in  their  proper  place, 
that  already  too  exclusively  occupy'  the  thoughts  of  En^tsh 
psychiatrists.  For  reasons  not  under  my  control,  my  psychiatry 
course  is  likewise  chiefly  concerned  with  matters  of  chemistry 
and  morbid  anatomy,  so  that  the  enforced  displacement  of  my 
Freudian  interests  by  the  tendency  represented  by  Li^;sro  also 
finds  expression  in  the  negation  of  Nuremberg  (Luga-Mo),  and 
the  replacement  of  it  by  a  word  indicatii^  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  interruption.  I  might  further  add  that  Lugaro  is  pro- 
fessor at  Modena,  and  that  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Modtna  of 
Ancona,  is  the  first  Italian  psychiatrist  to  accept  Freud's  views, 
as  I  was  the  first  English  one.  I  had  just  heard  that  Dr. 
Modena.  is  engaged  in  translating  Freud's  works  into  Italian, 
in  a  sense  a  counterbalance  to  the  translation  of  Lugaro's 
'Modern  Problems'  into  English;  even  the  other  consonant  of 
Modena's  name,  n,  is  indicated  in  the  dream-making  by  its 
being  displaced  by  the  prominent  consonant,  r,  of  those  of  the 
two  English  translators,  Orr  and  Rows  (Lugaro  instead  of 
Lugano). 

Associated,  therefore,  with  only  one  word  in  the  manifest 
content  of  the  dream,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be 
meaningless  enough,  are  a  number  of  mental  processes  that 
occupy  a  significant  place  in  my  waking  life.  These,  and 
many  others  which  for  personal  reasons  I  cannot  mention, 
are  connected  with  the  element  in  the  manifest  content  of  the 
dream  by  means  of  exceedingly  superficial  associations,  chiefly 
ridiculous  plays  on  words  of  a  kind  1  hope  I  should  never  be 
guilty  of  when  awake.  Any  one,  however,  who  is  interested 
in  the  psychologj'  of  wit,  or  familiar  with  the  unconscious 
phantasies  of  hysterics  or  the  flight  of  ideas  met  with  in  mania 
and  other  psychoses,  will  not  find  it  strange  that  the  superficial 
associations  and  preposterous  plays  on  words  so  characteristic 
of  those  fields  of  mental  activity  are  common  enough  in  yet 
another  field — namely,  that  of  dream  formation.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  associations  that  occur  during  dream  analysis 
are  made  only  then,  and  take  no  share  in  the  actual  formation 
of  the  dream,  will  not  here  be  discussed ;  it  is  ont'  of  the  objec- 
tions with  which  Freud  fully  deals  in  the  'Traumdeutung.' 

Like  the  other  ones  to  be  quoted,  this  fragment  is  only  n 
small  part  of  the  full  dream,  and  I  might  add  that  the  associ- 
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ations  here  related  are  only  intermediate  connections  to  more 
remote  thoughts,  which  as  the  analysis  deepened  soon  left  the 
subject  of  psychiatry  for  a  more  personal  one. 

(2)  I  was  in  the  country  in  Massachusetts,  and  yet  seemed  to 
b€  in  the  east  not  of  America  but  of  England.  Above  a  group 
of  people  was  vaguely  outlined  the  word  Olve  or  Olde  (which 
may  be  expressed  as  Olje).  This  dream  affords  a  particularly 
striking  illustration  of  displacement,  for  every  element  in  it 
directly  led  in  the  analysis  to  thoughts  about  the  Netherlands, 
although  no  indication  whatever  of  this  country  appeared 
in  the  manifest  content.  Massachusetts  brought  to  my  mind 
its  capital  Boston,  and  the  original  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.^ 
That  reminded  me  of  Essex,*  these  two  counties  being  the 
most  low-lying  (Netherlandish)  ones  in  England.  In  Essex 
lives  a  friend  through  whom  I  had  got  to  know  well  a  number 
of  Flemish  people.  On  the  day  preceding  the  dream  I  had 
written  a  letter  to  someone  in  Maldon,  a  town  in  Essex,  a 
name  the  sound  of  which  brought  to  my  mind  Moll  Flanders. 
The  costume  of  the  people  in  the  dream  was  taken  from  a 
certain  picture  of  Rembrandt's,  which  brought  up  a  number 
of  recent  and  old  memories.  Ol^e  was  a  condensation  of  Alva, 
the  tyrant  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Van  der  Velde,  the  name  of 
a  Flemish  painter  of  whose  works  I  am  fond,  and  also  of  a 
particular  Flemish  friend :  two  days  previously  I  had  seen  in 
the  hospital  a  Dutchman  with  a  very  similar  name.  In  short, 
turn  which  way  I  would,  all  parts  of  the  dream  stubbornly 
refused  to  associate  themselves  with  anything  but  Netherland 
topics,  the  further  analysis  of  which  resolutely  led  in  only  one 
direction. 

(3)  The  play  on  words  in  these  dreams,  which  will  surprise 
those  not  familiar  with  dream  analysis,  is  further  illustrated 
in  the  following  example.  A  patient  dreamed  that  he  was  in 
a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  that  seemed  to  be  called 
Marinier.     He  entered  a   caf4,  but  could  only  remember  of  its 

I  That  in  the  dream -ma  king  1  was  presumptuous  enough  to  confound 
an  American  State  with  an  Eoghsh  county  is  an  illustration  of  the  irre- 
sponsible liberties  taken  by  the  mental  processes  concerned  in  this  production, 
and  shews  how  completely  they  diflcr  from  our  waking  thoughts. 

*  1  might  add  that  the  latter  part  of  the  word  '  Massachusetts  '  has  a 
sound  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  '  Easex  ';  further,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  first  part  of  it,  '  chn  '  ('  chew,'  which  in  Boston  is  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  spAlt  '  chu  '),  resembles  that  of  the  other  word  ('  ess  '  is  the  stem  of 
tbe  Gontan  verb  '  to  eat '}. 
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iMMW  tkat  it  cotttaintd  an  n  and  an  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
bad  just  been  planning  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  would  meet  a 
particular  frigid  who  lived  there.  The  patient  was  fond  of 
mflUng  anagrams,  and  was  very  given  to  plajdng  with  words, 
both  consciously  and  still  more  unconsciously,  so  that  it  was 
not  hard  to  divine  that  the  invented  word  Marinier  together 
with  the  letters  n  and  /  were  derived  from  a  transposition  of  the 
letters  in  Armenonville.  This  was  confirmed  by  his  next  remark, 
to  the  effect  that  on  his  last  visit  to  Paris  he  had  dined  enjoy- 
ably  with  this  very  friend  at  the  Pavilion  d 'Armenonville. 

(4)  A  patient,  a  woman  of  thirty-seven,  dreamed  that  she 
was  sitting  in  a  grand  stand  as  though  to  watch  some  spectacle. 
A  military  band  approached,  playing  a  gay  martial  air.  It  was 
at  the  head  of  a  funeral,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  Mr.  X  ;  the 
casket  rested  on  a  draped  gun-carriage.  She  had  a  lively  feeling 
of  astonishment  at  the  absurdity  of  making  such  an  ado  about  the 
death  of  so  insignificant  a  person.  Behind  followed  the  dead 
man's  brother  and  one  of  his  sisters,  and  behind  them  his  two 
other  sisters ;  they  were  all  incongruously  dressed  in  a  bright 
grey  check.  The  brother  advanced  'like  a  savage,'  dancing  and 
waving  his  arms  ;  on  his  back  was  a  yucca-tree  with  a  number 
of  young  blossoms.  This  dream  is  a  good  example  of  the  second 
of  the  three  types  mentioned  above,  being  perfectly  clear  and 
yet  apparently  impossible  to  fit  into  the  patient's  waking 
mental  life.  The  true  meaning  of  it,  however,  became  only  too 
clear  on  analysis.  The  figure  of  Mr.  X  veiled  that  of  her 
husband.  Both  men  had  promised  much  when  they  were 
youi^,  but  the  hopes  their  friends  had  built  on  them  had  not 
been  fulfilled ;  the  one  had  ruined  his  health  and  career  by  his 
addiction  to  morphia,  the  other  by  his  addiction  to  alcohol. 
Under  the  greatest  stress  of  emotion  the  patient  related  that 
her  husband's  alcoholic  habits  had  completely  alienated  her 
wifely  feeling  for  him,  and  that  in  his  drunken  moments  he 
even  inspired  her  with  an  intense  physical  loathing.  In  the 
dream  her  repressed  wish  that  he  would  die  was  realised  by 
picturing  the  funeral  of  a  third  person  whose  career  resembled 
that  of  her  husband's,  and  who,  like  her  husband,  had  one 
brother  and  three  sisters.  Further  than  this,  her  almost  savage 
lyntoinpt  for  her  husband,  which  arose  from  his  lack  of  ambition 
kiul  uther  more  intimate  circumstances,  came  to  expression 
111  Lhe  dream  by  her  reflection  of  how  absurd  it  was  that  any- 
»ji.  -ihvuld  DuJke  an  ado  over  the  death  of  such  a  nonentity. 
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and  by  the  gaiety  shewn  at  his  funeral  not  only  by  all  the  world 
(the  gay  air  of  the  band ;  her  husband  is,  by  the  way,  an  officer 
in  the  volunteers,  while  Mr.  X  has  no  connection  with  the  army), 
but  even  by  his  nearest  relatives  (the  brother's  dancing,  the 
height  clothes).  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  wife  appeared  in  the 
dream,  although  Mr.  X  is  married. 

In  real  life  Mr.  X,  who  is  still  alive,  is  an  indifferent  acquain- 
tance, but  his  brother  had  been  eng^ed  to  be  married  to  the 
patient,  and  they  were  deeply  attached  to  each  other.  Her 
parents,  however,  manoeuvred  to  bring  about  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  two,  and  at  their  instigation,  in  a  fit 
of  pique,  she  married  her  present  husband,  to  her  endurii^ 
regret.  Mr.  X's  brother  was  furiously  jealous  at  this,  and  the 
p2an  of  joy  he  raised  in  the  dream  does  not  appear  so  in- 
coi^^ous  when  we  relate  it  to  the  idea  of  the  death  of  the 
patient's  husband  as  it  does  in  reference  to  his  own  brother's 
death.  His  exuberant  movements  and  'dancing  like  a  sav^e' 
reminded  the  patient  of  native  ceremonies  she  had  seen,  parti- 
cularly marri^e  ceremonies.  The  yucca-tree  {a  sturdy  shrub 
common  in  the  Western  States)  proved  on  analysis  to  be  a 
phallic  symbol,  and  the  young  blossoms  represented  offspring. 
The  patient  bitterly  regrets  never  having  had  any  children,  a 
circumstance  she  ascribes  to  her  husband's  vices.  In  the  dream, 
therefore,  her  husband  dies  unregretted  by  anyone,  she  marries 
her  lover  and  has  many  children. 

(5)  The  following  two  dreams  illustrate  the  formation  of 
neologisms:  The  patient,  a  woman  of  thirty-nine,  dreamed 
that  she  was  sitting  on  a  stage  with  four  others,  rehearsing  a  play 
tkty  were  to  take  pari  in  ;  it  seemed  to  be  called  '  The  Wreck  of 
the  Kipperling.'  Her  title-rSle  was  called  Kipper.  She  felt 
foolish  and  embarrassed.  This  feeling  she  had  several  times 
recently  experienced,  circumstances  having  placed  her  in  an 
awkward  and  compromising  situation  in  r^ard  to  a  man  and 
woman,  for  both  of  whom  she  cared.  Years  ago,  when  in 
school  in  France,  she  had  greatly  suffered  from  feeling  awkward 
and  silly  at  having  to  read  aloud  in  class  from  French  plays,  a 
language  she  imperfectly  pronounced.  Three  days  before  the 
dream  she  had  been  reading  a  volume  of  satirical  poems  by 
Owen  Seaman,  and  being  a  foreigner  had  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  understanding  and  appreciating  them.  This  had 
distressed  her,  for  her  friends  thought  very  highly  of  them. 
Her  embarrassment  culminated  at  the  reading  of  one  of  the 
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poems,  in  which  Rudyard  Kipling  is  depreciated  and  entitled 
'  Kipperling' ;  she  much  admired  Kipling's  writings  and  had 
felt  foolish  when  her  two  friends  assured  her  he  was  crude  and 
vulgar.  She  resented  his  being  nicknamed  Kipperling,  and 
said  'Fancy  giving  a  poet  the  name  of  a  silly  little  fish.'  From 
the  fusion  of  Kipling  and  Kipperling,  and  perhaps  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  latter  name  had  been  employed  by  Seaman, 
she  had  coined  for  herself  in  the  dream  the  title  of  Kipper. 
Kipper  (dried  herring)  is  frequently  used  in  London  slang  to 
denote  foolish  people  ('silly  kipper'). 

(6)  In  another  dream  the  same  patient  imagined  she  was 
called  ' Hokerring,'  a  neologism  produced  by  fusing  the  two 
words  'smoked  herring';  this  process  may  be  represented  thus: 

(SM)  OKE  (D) 
H         ERRING 

(The  parentheses  indicate  letters  omitted  in  the  neologism). 
The  term  smoked  herring  reminded  her  of  bloater,  and  of  a 
rather  vulgar  word  in  her  native  language  meaning  nude, 
pronounced  bloat.  This  brought  up  infantile  memories  of 
shyness  and  a  sense  of  foolishness  that  were  connected  with 
nakedness. 

The  construction  of  the  manifest  content  out  of  the  latent 
content  Freud  terms  the  Dream-making  {Traumarbeit).  In 
this,  two  other  principal  mechanisms  are  concerned  in  addition 
to  those  just  mentioned  of  condensation  and  displacement. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  called  Dramatisation  {Darstellung). 
It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  the  manifest  content  of  most 
dreams  depicts  a  situation,  or  rather  an  action,  so  that  in  this 
respect  a  dream  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation. This  fact  exercises  a  selecting  influence  on  the 
mental  processes  that  have  to  be  presented  (Riicksicht  auf 
Darstellbarkeit) ,  for  dramatisation,  like  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  is  necessarily  subject  to  definite  limitations,  and 
therefore  special  expedients  have  to  be  employed  to  indicate 
mental  processes  that  cannot  be  directly  portrayed.  Just  as 
a  painter  has  indirectly  to  convey  abstract  mental  processes 
by  adopting  certain  technical  devices,  so  a  dramatist  has  to 
select  and  modify  his  material  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  restrictions  of  his  art,  as  for  instance  when  an  action 
extending  over  years  has  to  be  presented  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
In  a  dream  the  mental  processes  are  dramatised  so  that  the 
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past  and  future  are  unrolled  before  our  eyes  in  a  present  action ; 
an  old  wish,  {<x  instance,  that  relates  to  the  future  is  seen 
realised  in  a  present  situation. 

It  is  further  well  known  that  the  manifest  content  of  most 
dreams  is  predominantly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  a  visual 
nature,  and  the  particular  process  of  expressing  in  a  dream 
various  thoughts  in  the  form  of  visual  pictures  Freud  terms.  . 
Regression,  wishing  to  indicate  by  this  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  abstract  mental  processes  towards  their  primary  per- 
ceptions. The  network  of  dream  thoughts  is  in  this  way 
resolved  into  its  raw  material.  This  process  of  regression  is 
characteristic  of  dreams  as  contrasted  with  other  mental  con- 
structions formed  by  means  of  similar  mechanisms,  such  as 
day-dreams,  psychoneurotic  symptoms,  and  so  on,  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  last  named  in  the  form  of  hallucina- 
tory visions.  In  his  discussion  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
regression  Freud  develops  a  number  of  important  theoretical 
considerations  regarding  the  structure  of  the  mind,  which, 
however,  cannot  here  be  gone  into.  He  traces  regression,  both 
in  dreams  and  in  visions,  partly  to  the  resistance  of  the  censor 
of  consciousness,  and  partly  to  the  attraction  exerted  for  the 
mental  processes  thus  represented  by  infantile  memories,  which, 
as  is  known,  characteristically  preserve  their  original  visual 
type.  In  the  case  of  dreams,  though  not  of  course  in  the  case 
of  waking  visions,  it  is  probable  that  the  regression  is  further 
facilitated  by  the  cessation  during  sleep  of  the  forward  move- 
ment from  the  sensorial  to  the  motor  side. 

Under  the  heading  of  dramatisation  may  also  be  included 
the  representation  of  various  intellectual  processes.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  the  intellectualoperations  (judgement,  etc.) 
that  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  manifest  content  of  dreams 
originate  not  in  the  dream-making  but  in  the  underlyii^ 
dream  thoughts;  no  intellectual  work  is  perfonned  in  the  dream- 
making  proper.  In  the  dream  thoughts  there  are  of  course 
all  kinds  of  intellectual  processes,  judgements,  arguments, 
conditions,  proofs,  objections,  and  so  on.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, finds  any  special  representation  in  the  manifest  content 
of  the  dream.  As  a  rule  they  are  entirely  omitted,  only  the 
material  content  of  the  dream  thoughts  being  represented  in  the 
dream,  and  not  the  logical  relations  of  these.  The  dream- 
making,  however,  sometimes  makes  use  of  certain  special 
devices  to  indicate  these  logical  relations  indirectly ;  the  extent 
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to  which  this  is  done  greatly  varies  in  different  dreams  and  in 
different  individuals.  The  logical  relations  between  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  dream  thoughts,  just  as  between  those  of  waking 
thoughts,  are  displayed  by  the  use  of  such  parts  of  speech  as 
'if,'  'although/  'either,'  'because,'  etc.,  which,  as  has  just  been 
said,  And  no  direct  expression  in  the  manifest  content.  Instances 
of  the  devices  in  question  are  the  following :  Logical  concatena- 
tion between  two  thoughts  is  indicated  by  the  synchronous 
appearance  of  the  elements  representing  these  in  the  manifest 
content;  thus,  in  the  third  dream  related  above,  the  husband's 
death,  the  second  marriage,  and  the  subsequent  children,  three 
logically  related  thoughts,  are  represented  by  three  groups 
of  elements  that  synchronously  appear  in  the  manifest  con- 
tent. Causal  connection  between  two  dream  thoughts  is 
usually  not  indicated  at  all.  When  indicated  it  is  done  by 
making  the  one  representing  element  follow  on  the  other. 
The  commonest  way  of  doing  this  is  by  one  clause  being  repre- 
sented in  an  introductory  dream  {Vortraum),  the  other  in  the 
main  dream  (HaupUraum) ;  it  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  this  splitting  of  the  manifest  content  does  not  alwa>'s 
indicate  causal  connection  between  the  corresponding  dream 
thoughts.  A  less  frequent  device  is  the  bringing  about  of  a 
transformation  of  the  one  element  into  the  other;  the  trans- 
formation must  be  a  direct  one,  not  a  mere  replacement,  as 
when  one  scene  passes  gradually  into  another,  not  as  when 
one  scene  is  simply  replaced  by  another.  Evident  absurdity 
in  the  manifest  content  signifies  the  existence  of  mockery  or 
scorn  in  the  dream  thoughts,  as  was  illustrated  in  the  third 
dream  related  above.  An  alternative  in  the  dream  thoughts 
is  not  expressed  in  the  manifest  content;  the  representing 
elements  are  merely  brought  together  in  the  same  connection. 
When  an  alternative  (cither — or)  appears  in  the  manifest 
content  it  is  always  the  translation  of  'and'  in  the  dream 
thoughts;  thus  in  the  second  dream  related  above  I  felt  that 
the  third  letter  in  the  word  outlined  was  cither  v  or  d,  and  both 
of  these  were  present  in  the  latent  content. 

Opposition  and  contradiction  between  dn.>ani  thoughts  may 
be  indicated  in  two  ways  in  the  manifest  contt-nt.  When  thi- 
contrasting  thoughts  can  be  linked  with  the  idea  of  exchange, 
then  the  representing  elements  may  be  fused  into  n  unity, 
a  process  described  above  under  the  name  of  identification. 
Other  cases  of  opposition,  which  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
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convene  or  reverse,  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  curious 
way :  two  parts  of  the  already  fonned  dream  that  are  connected 
with  the  dream  thoughts  in  question  are  inverted.  Inversion 
of  mental  processes  in  dream-making  subserves  other  functions 
than  the  one  just  mentioned:  it  is,  for  instance,  a  favourite 
method  of  increasii^  the  distortion;  the  simplest  way  of 
di^uisii^  a  mental  process  is  to  replace  it  by  its  obverse. 
Some  subjects  seem  to  employ  this  distorting  mechanism  to  an 
inordinate  extent,  and  many  dreams  can  be  interpreted  merely 
by  inverting  them.  The  inversion  may  concern  either  space 
or  time.  An  instance  of  the  former  occurred  in  the  third 
dream  related  above,  where  the  yucca-tree  (phallus)  was  attached 
dorsally  instead  of  ventrally.  Instances  of  both  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  dream  by  the  same  patient : 

(7)  She  stood  at  Ike  seashore  watching  a  small  boy,  who  seemed 
to  be  hers,  wading  into  the  water.  This  he  did  till  the  water 
covered  him  and  she  could  only  see  his  head  bobbing  up  and  down 
near  the  surface.  The  scene  then  changed  into  the  crozoded  hall 
«/  an  hotel.  Her  husband  left  her,  and  she  '  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with '  a  stranger.  The  second  half  of  the  dream  revealed 
itself  in  the  analysis  as  representing  a  flight  from  her  husband 
and  the  entering  into  intimate  relations  with  a  third  person, 
behind  whom  was  plainly  indicated  Mr.  X's  brother  mentioned 
in  the  former  dream.  The  first  part  of  the  dream  was  a  fairly 
evident  birthphantasy.  Indreams.as  in  mythology,  the  delivery 
of  a  child  from  the  uterine  waters  is  commonly  presented  by 
distortion  as  the  entry  of  the  child  into  water;  among  many 
others,  the  births  of  Adonis,  Osiris,  Moses,  and  Bacchus  are 
well-known  illustrations  of  this.  The  bobbing  up  and  down 
of  the  head  into  the  water  at  once  recalled  to  the  patient  the 
sensation  of  quickening  she  had  experienced  in  her  only  preg- 
nancy. Thinking  of  the  l)oy  going  into  the  water  induced  a 
rever>-  in  which  she  saw  herself  taking  him  out  of  the  water, 
carr>-ing  him  to  a  nursery,  washing  him  and  dressing  him,  and 
installing  hiin  in  her  household. 

The  second  half  of  the  manifest  dream  therefore  represented 
thoughts,  concerning  the  elopement,  that  belonged  to  the  first 
half  of  the  underlying  latent  content;  the  first  half  of  the 
dream  corresponded  with  the  second  half  of  the  latent  content, 
the  birth  phantasy.  Besides  this  inversion  in  order,  further 
inversions  took  place  in  each  half  of  the  dream.  In  the  first 
half  the  child  entered  the  water,  and  then  his  head  bobbed ;  in 
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tl)c  underlying  dream  thoughts  first  the  quickening  occurred, 
and  then  the  child  left  the  water  (a  double  inversion).  In  the 
second  half  her  husband  left  her;  in  the  dream  thoughts  she 
left  her  husband. 

Last  among  the  dream-making  mechanisms  is  that  termed 
Secondary  Elaboration  {sekunddre  Bearbeitung).  It  fundamen- 
tally differs  from  the  other  three  in  that  it  arises  from  the 
activity,  not  of  the  underlying  dream  thoughts,  but  of  the 
more  conscious  mental  processes.  This  remark  will  be  more 
comprehensible  when  we  presently  consider  the  forces  that  go 
to  make  a  dream.  When  the  dream  is  apprehended  in  con- 
sciousness it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  perceptive 
content — i^.,  it  is  not  accepted  in  its  unaltered  state,  but  is 
assimilated  to  pre-existing  conceptions.  It  is  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  remodelled  so  as  to  bring  it,  so  far  as  is  possible,  into 
harmony  .with  other  conscious  mental  processes.  In  other 
words  an  attempt,  however  unsuccessful,  is  made  to  modify  it 
so  as  to  render  it  comprehensible  {RScksichi  auf  Verstand- 
lichkeit).  This  secondary  elaboration  is  closely  allied  to  the 
process  I  have  described  as  rationalisation.'  As  is  well  known, 
there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  mind  to 
distort  foreign  experiences  in  such  a  way  as  to  assimilate  them 
to  what  is  already  intelligible;  in  hearing  or  seeing  a  sentence 
in  a  strange  tongue  the  subject  imagines  analogies  to  familiar 
words  in  his  own,  a  falsifying  process  that  frequently  is  carried 
to  excess,  leading  to  curious  misunderstandings.  To  this 
secondary  elaboration  is  due  whatever  degree  of  ordering, 
sequence,  and  consistency  there  may  be  found  in  a  dream. 

In  connection  with  the  secondary  elaboration  may  be 
mentioned  the  allied  process  discovered  by  Silberer  and  named 
by  him  'threshold  symbolism.'  He  has  shewn  that  the  last 
portion  of  the  manifest  content  of  a  dream,  just  before  waking, 
can  represent  the  idea  of  waking ;  instances  are :  crossing  a 
threshold,  leaving  a  room,  starting  on  a  journey  or  arriving  at 
a  destination,  etc.  It  is  further  possible,  though  not  yet 
demonstrated,  that  the  same  process  may  occur  in  the  midst 
of  the  dream  itself,  portraying  variations  in  the  depth  of  sleep, 
tendency  to  break  off  the  dream,  etc. 

Reviewing  now  as  a  whole  the  process  of  dream-making,  we 
have  above  all  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  formation 
of  a  dream  no'  intellectual  operation  of  any  sort  is  carried  out ; 
*  Chapter  IL 
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the  dream-making  is  concerned  solely  with  translating  into 
another  foim  various  underlying  dream  thoughts  that  were 
previously  in  existence.  No  creative  work  whatever  is  carried 
out  by  the  process  of  dream-making;  it  performs  no  net  of 
decision,  calculation,  judgement,  comparison,  conclusion,  or  any 
kind  of  thought.  Not  even  the  elaboration  of  any  phantasy 
occurs  in  the  dream-making,  though  a  previously  existing 
phantasy  may  be  bodily  taken  over  and  woven  into  the  dream, 
a  fact  that  gives  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  highly  wrought 
and  yet  momentary  dreams,  such  as  the  well-known  guillotine 
one  related  by  Maury.  Any  part  of  a  dream  that  appears  to 
indicate  an  intellectual 'operation  has  been  taken  bodily  from 
the  underlyii^  latent  content,  either  directly  or  in  a  distorted 
form ;  the  same  applies  to  speech  phrases  that  may  occur  in  a 
dream.  Even  some  of  the  waking  judgements  passed  on  a 
dream  belong  to  the  latent  content.  To  repeat,  there  is  in  the 
dream-making  nothing  but  transformation  of  previously  formed 
mental  processes. 

The  dream-making  proper  is  thus  a  process  more  distant 
from  wakii^  mental  life  than  even  the  most  determined  detractor 
of  dream  activities  would  maintain.  It  is  not  merely  more 
careless,  incorrect,  incomplete,  foi^etful,  and  illogical  than 
waking  thought,  but  it  is  something  that  qualitatively  is 
absolutely  different  from  this,  so  that  the  two  cannot  be 
compared.  Dream-making  proceeds  by  methods  quite  foreign 
to  our  waking  mental  life;  it  ignores  obvious  contradictions, 
makes  use  of  highly  strained  analogies,  and  brings  together 
widely  different  ideas  by  means  of  the  most  superficial  associa- 
tions, for  instance  by  such  a  feeble  play  on  words  as  shocks  the 
waking  mind  with  a  keen  sense  of  ridiculousness.  The  mental 
processes  characteristic  of  dreams  would  if  they  occurred  in  a 
conscious  waking  state  at  once  arouse  grave  suspicion  of  impaired 
intelligence ;  as  Jung  has  clearly  pointed  out*  they  arc  in  fact  pro- 
cesses that  arc  frequently  indistinguishable  from  those  met  with 
in  advanced  stages  of  dementia  pnccox  and  other  psychoses. 

Besides  the  detractors  of  dreams  there  are  others  who  adopt 
the  opposite  attitude  and  ascribe  to  dreams  various  useful  and 
valuable  functions.  As  we  shall  see  later,  Freud  holds  that 
there  is  but  one  function  of  dreams — namely,  to  protect  sloep. 
Several  members  of  the  post-psycho-anatytical  school,  however, 
notably  Maeder — and  in  this  countr\'  Nicoll — maintain  that 
'  '  Psj-chologic  der  Dementia  prxcox,'  1907. 
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dreams  serve  such  functions  as  the  formation  of  tentative 
efforts  at  the  solution  of  various  disturbingproblemsor  dilemmas. 
In  my  opinion,  the  fallacy  in  this  conclusion  lies  in  a  confusion 
between  the  latent  content  of  the  dream  and  the  dream-making 
itself.  Certainly  in  the  latent  dream  thoughts  there  are  to  be 
found  the  processes  described  by  Maeder,  just  as  numerous 
other  kinds  of  intellectual  operations,  but  this  in  no  sense 
proves  that  the  dream  itself  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  them.  Dream-making  is  nothing  but  a  translation. 
The  affect  in  dreams  has  many  interesting  features.  The 
incongruous  manner  in  which  it  may  be  present  when  it  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  the  ideas  of  the  dream,  or  be  absent  when 
from  these  ideas  it  might  have  Been  expected,  has  already  been 
noted  above,  and  is  quite  elucidated  by  psycho-analysis,  which 
reveals  that  in  the  underlying  dream  thoughts  the  affect  is  logi- 
cally justified  and  is  congruous  enough.  The  apparent  in- 
congruity is  solely  due  to  the  distortion  of  the  conceptual 
content,  whereby  a  given  affect  becomes  secondarily  attached 
to  an  inappropriate  idea.  The  third  dream  mentioned  above 
well  illustrates  this  fact;  the  incongruity  with  which  Mr.  X's 
death  was  joyfully  celebrated  by  his  brother  explains  itself  as 
soon  as  one  realises  that  the  figure  of  Mr.  X  in  the  dream  repre- 
sented that  of  another  man  in  the  latent  content.  The  affect 
investing  the  latent  content  is  always  more  intense  than  that 
present  in  the  manifest  content,  so  that,  although  strongly 
affective  dream  thoughts  may  produce  an  indifferently  toned 
dream,  the  reverse  never  occurs — that  is  to  say,  an  affective 
manifest  content  never  arises  from  an  indifferently  toned  latent 
content.  Freud  attributes  this  inhibition  of  the  affect  in 
dream  formation  partly  to  the  cessation  in  sleep  of  the  forward 
movement  from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  side — he  regards 
affective  processes  as  essentially  centrifugal — and  partly  to  the 
suppressing  effect  of  the  censor,  which  will  presently  be  further 
considered.  Another  important  matter  is  that  the  nature  of 
the  affect  as  it  appears  in  the  manifest  content  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  latent  content,  although,  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
intensity  of  it  is  always  less  there  than  here.  The  influence  of 
the  dream-making  on  the  original  affect  is  thus  differejit  from 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  dream  thoughts,  in  that  no  distortion  of 
it  takes  place.  As  Stekel  puts  it  in  a  recent  article,*  '  Im 
Traume  ist  der  Affekt  das  eimig  IVakre.'  ('In  dreams  the  only 
>  Jahrbuck  ier  Psychoanalyse,  Bd.  i.,  S.  485. 
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true  thing  is  the  affect.')  The  affect  appears  in  the  same  form 
in  the  latent  as  in  the  manifest  content,  although  through  the 
mechanisms  of  transference  and  displacement  it  is  in  the  latter 
otherwise  associated  than  in  the  former.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked  that  a  given  affect  in  the  manifest  content  may 
represent  its  exact  opposite  in  the  latent  content,  but  on  closer 
analysis  it  wilt  be  found  that  the  two  opposites  were  already 
present  in  the  latent  content,  and  were  both  of  them  appro- 
priate to  the  context ;  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  waking  mental 
life,  exactly  contrasting  mental  processes  in  dream  thoughts 
are  intimately  associated  with  each  other.  In  such  cases  of 
inversion  of  affect,  although  both  occur  in  the  latent  content, 
the  one  present  in  the  manifest  content  always  belongs  to  a  more 
superficial  layer  of  the  unconscious,  so  that  it  is  the  inverted 
affect  that  yields  the  underlying  meaning  of  the  dream.  Thus  a 
repressed  death  wish  may  be  masked  by  grief  in  the  manifest 
dream,  and  fear  in  the  latter  is  one  of  the  commonest  coverings 
for  repressed  libidinous  desire. 

Having  mentioned  some  of  the  mechanisms  that  bring  about 
the  distortion  of  the  latent  into  the  manifest  content  we  may 
next  shortly  consider  the  material  and  sources  from  which  a 
dream  is  composed.  Again  we  have  sharply  to  distinguish 
between  the  sources  of  the  manifest  content  and  those  of  the 
underlyii^  dream  thoughts;  the  latter  will  presently  be  dealt 
with  apart.  Three  peculiar  features  shewn  by  the  memory  in 
dreams  have  especially  struck  most  observers :  first  the  prefer- 
ence shewn  for  recent  impressions ;  secondly,  that  the  experi- 
ences are  otherwise  selected  than  in  our  waking  memory,  in 
that  subordinate  and  hardly  noticed  incidents  seem  to  be  better 
remembered  than  essential  and  important  ones ;  and  thirdly  the 
hypermnesia  for  previously  forgotten  incidents,  especially  for 
those  of  early  childhood  life. 

The  first  two  of  these  features  may  be  considered  together, 
for  they  are  intimately  connected.  In  every  dream  without 
exception  occur  mental  processes  experienced  by  the  subject 
in  the  last  waking  interval  {Traumtag);  other  recent  experi- 
ences that  have  not  occurred  on  the  day  actually  preceding 
the  dream  are  treated  in  just  the  same  way  as  more  ancient 
memories.  There  must  therefore  be  some  special  quality  that 
is  of  significance  in  dream  formation  attaching  to  the  mental 
rxperiences  of  the  preceding  day.  Closer  attention  shews  that 
the  experience  in  question  may  be  either  psychically  significant 
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or  quite  indifferent;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  always 
associated  with  some  underlying  significant  experience.  The 
dream-instigator  {Traumerreger)  may  be  (i)  a  recent  s^plifi- 
cant  experience  that  is  directly  represented  in  the  manifest 
content,  (2)  a  recent  significant  experience  that  is  indirectly 
represented  in  the  manifest  content  by  the  appearance  there 
of  an  associated  indifferent  experience,  (3)  an  internal  significant 
process  (memory)  that  regularly  is  represented  in  the  manifest 
content  by  the  appearance  of  an  associated,  recent,  indifferent 
experience.  In  each  case,  therefore,  a  recent  experience  (i*., 
from  the  preceding  day)  appears  directly  in  the  dream ;  it  is  one 
either  signifi'cant  in  itself  or  else  associated  with  another  (recent 
or  old)  significant  one.  The  selection  of  incidents  of  subordinate 
interest  applies  only  to  incidents  of  the  day  before  the  dream. 
Older  incidents,  that  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  unimportant, 
can  always  be  shewn  to  have  already  become  on  the  day  of  their 
occurrence  psychically  significant  through  the  secondary  trans- 
ference on  to  them  of  the  affect  of  significant  mental  processes 
with  which  they  have  got  associated.  The  material  from  which 
a  dream  is  formed  may  therefore  be  either  psychically  s^ificant 
or  the  opposite,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  always  arises  in  some 
experience  of  the  preceding  day. 

(8)  An  example  of  an  incitement  from  the  dream-day  that 
is  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  memory  is 
the  following :  1  dreamed  that  /  was  travelitHg  in  Bavaria  and 
came  to  a  place  called  Peterwardein.  I  felt  quite  sure  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  name  and  regarded  it  as  being  probably  a 
neologism.  Two  days  later  I  was  reading  a  book  on  Turkish 
history,  when  I  came  across  the  name  of  the  place,  which  is  an 
ancient  fortress  in  South  Hungary.  As  1  knew  I  had  been 
reading  the  same  book  on  the  evening  before  my  dream,  my 
interest  was  aroused  and  I  turned  back  to  see  if  the  name  had 
occurred  earlier  in  the  book.  I  then  found  that  on  the  evening 
in  question  1  had  skininied  over  n  page  cuntaiiiin);  a  number  of 
Huugariiin  place-names,  of  which  Peterwardein  was  one,  s*> 
that  without  doubt  my  eye  must  have  caught  the  name  and 
noted  it,  although  I  had  absolutely  no  niemor>-  of  It.  I  then 
thought  of  the  Hungarian  town  Grosswardein,  and  eliminating 
the  syllables  common  to  the  two  names  I  saw  that  the  dream 
must  have  contained  an  allusion  to  Peter  Gross,  whom  I  had 
met  in  Bavaria,  and  whose  father  had  been  born  iu  Hungary, 
a  fact  I  had  a  special  reason  to  be  interested  in. 
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The  explanation  Freud  gives  of  these  facts  is  shortly  as 
follows :  The  meaoii^  of  the  appearance  in  the  manifest  content 
of  indifferent  mental  processes  is  that  they  are  employed  in 
the  dream-making  to  represent  underlying  processes  of  great 
psychical  significance,  just  as  in  battle  the  colours  of  a  regi- 
ment, themselves  of  no  intrinsic  value,  stand  for  the  honour  of 
the  army,  A  more  accurate  analogy  is  the  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  psychoneuroses  of  the  transposition  of  a  given 
significant  affect  on  to  an  indifferent  idea;  for  instance,  intense 
dread  of  a  harmless  object  may  arise  as  a  transposition,  on  to 
the  secondarily  associated  idea  of  this  object,  of  a  dread  that 
was  fully  justified  in  relation  to  the  primary  idea.  In  short, 
the  process  is  another  form  of  the  displacement  mechanism 
described  above.  Just  as  in  the  psychoneuroses,  so  also  in  the 
dream  the  primary  underlyii^  idea  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  incapable  of  becoming  conscious  '{bemusstseinsunfihig), 
a  matter  that  will  presently  be  further  discussed.  Freud 
explains  the  regular  occurrence  in  the  dream  of  a  recent  experi- 
ence by  pointing  out  that  this  has  not  yet  had  time  to  form 
many  associations,  and  therefore  is  more  free  to  become  associ- 
ated writh  unconscious  psychical  processes.  The  circumstance 
is  of  interest  as  indicating  that  during  the  first  sleep  after  a 
mental  event,  and  unnoticed  by  our  consciousness,  important 
changes  go  on  in  our  memory  and  conceptual  material;  the 
famihar  advice  to  sleep  over  an  important  matter  before  coming 
to  a  decision  has  an  important  basis  in  fact. 

The  third  feature,  namely  the  hypermnesia  particularly  for 
experiences  of  early  childhood,  is  of  cardinal  importance. 
Early  memories,  which  the  subject  had  completely  forgotten, 
but  the  truth  of  which  can  often  be  objectively  confirmed,  not 
infrequently  occur  with  startling  fidelity  even  in  the  manifest 
content.  'Iliis  fact  in  itself  should  surest  the  ontogenetic 
antiquity  of  dream  processes.  In  the  latent  content  the  appear* 
ance  of  such  forgotten  memories  Is  far  more  frequent,  and 
Freud  holds  it  probable  that  the  latent  content  of  every  dream 
is  connected  with  ancient  mental  processes  that  extend  back  to 
early  childhood.  The  following  instance  may  be  given  of  this ; 
{9)  A  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty'scven,  dreamed  that  he  was 
Imng  attacked  by  a  man  who  was  armed  with  a  number  of  sharp 
weapons;  the  assailant  was  swarthy,  and  wore  a  dark  moustache. 
He  struggled  and  succeeded  somehow  in  inflicting  a  skin  wound 
OH  his  oppotunt's  left  hand.     The  natne  Charles  seemed  lo  b$ 
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related  to  the  man,  though  not  so  definitely  as  if  it  wer«  his  name. 
The  man  changed  into  a  fierce  dog,  which  the  subject  of  the  dream 
succeeded  in  vanquishing  by  forcibly  tearing  his  jams  apart  so  as 
to  split  his  head  in  two.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
astonished  nt  the  dream  than  the  patient  himself,  who  was  a 
singularly  inoffensive  person.  The  name  Charles  led  to  the 
following  free  associations:  A  number  of  indifferent  acquain- 
tances having  this  as  their  Christian  name — a  man,  named  Dr. 
Charles  Stuart,  whom  he  had  seen  at  a  Scottish  reunion,  at 
which  he  had  been  present  on  the  day  before  (this  man,  how- 
ever, wears  a  beard) — another  man  present  at  the  reunion 
whose  personal  appearance  had  many  traits  in  common  with 
his  assailant  in  the  dream — the  Scottish  Stuart  Kings  Charles  1. 
and  Charles  II.  —  again  the  acquaintance  Charles  Stuart — 
Cromwell's  designation  of  King  Charles  I.,  'that  man  Charles 
Stuart' — the  medical  practitioner  of  his  family,  whose  name 
was  Stuart  Rankings,  and  who  had  died  when  the  patient  was 
nine  years  old.  Then  came  the  memory  of  a  painful  scene, 
previously  quite  forgotten,  in  which  the  doctor  had  roughly 
extracted  two  teeth  from  the  terror-stricken  patient  after 
forcibly  gagging  his  mouth  open ;  before  he  could  accomplish 
this  the  doctor  had  had  his  left  hand  badly  bitten.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  could  from  extrinsic  evidence  be  referred  to 
the  patient's  fifth  year.  From  a  number  of  reasons  that  cannot 
be  given  here  it  became  clear  that  the  dream  thoughts  altogether 
clustered  around  this  childhood  experience.  The  assailant 
in  the  dream  was  no  other  than  the  doctor  whose  treatment  of 
the  patient  was  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death  thus  fearfully 
avcnged  in  the  latter's  dream.'  The  play  on  his  name  Stuart 
Rankings  (Rank-kings),  which  enabled  him  to  become  identi- 
fied first  with  the  Stuart  King  Charles,  and  then  with  Charles 
Stuart,  and  finally  to  be  called  in  the  dream  plain  Charles,  is 
interesting.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Dr.  Charles  Stuart 
mentioned  above  is  a  dental  surgeon,  who  a  week  previously 
had  in  the  patient's  presence  performed  a  painful  tooth  extrac- 
tion on  the  latter's  wife;  on  the  day  before  the  dream  he  had 
inc[uired  of  the  patient  concerning  his  %sife's  health.  The 
identification  of  the  man  with  the  dog  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
dream  was  greatly  over-determined.     The  doctor  in  question 

■  The  deeper  ioterpretation  of  the  dream  will  be  easy  to  those  f«niitiwr 
with  pHychn-analysis,  cspocUUy  when  I  add  that  the  dream  waa  accompanied 
by  appalling  diead,  and  that  tlic  firat  association  to  '  band  '  waa  '  n«ck.* 
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wj«  4  notri]  di>t:  t:inri<T,  ;iii<l  had  ^ivvii  l\v  \iiHvtil  .1  line  lollir 
:■■  Ah>>ni  h'-  tvriirin-  yrcialy  :itt;ii-|ii-H ;  hi"  I'-'l  a  vrrv  im-t;ii);ir 
.if*-,  .iri'l  till-  jiuli'-iit  •ittrii  heard  hi«  f:«th(T  rrliT  tn  him  an  a  ^av 
■!'i:.  hii.illy  h'-  dird  'Iikf  a  d«ij.'."  Irmii  an  ar»  i>lfiil;U  ovrnlosc 
■  ■t  {■••ivtii.  Ill  till'  prr«.rinc  <it  a  iiiiiiiIht  III  piiiplr  vvli"  wrrv  fniiii 
t2n<'r.iiii-''  iMiwrrlr--.  tn  n-ridi-r  the  hhyht  asMstaiiri*  that  wuiild 
:...■.<■  -.ix'd  hi-  III.-. 

I  h*-  -••iin  <■  lit  Miiii'-  dn-aiii  iiiati-rial  1-  In  Ik-  tmiiid  in  MUiiatir 

•  liitiuli  diinrii;  -l'-«'|».  lh<>ut;h  by  ii<i  tm-aii^  m>  frri(i)<-iitly  a*. 
:*ijii\  writiT".  riiaiiilain.  I  hiv  an-,  howrvrr.  in  im  rax-  lh<' 
.*n-'l'  r  .tuM-  of  thf  drrarn.  Imt  an-  iinrt-ly  w>i\rn  into  it-  I'abrir 
t:,  rx.iilly  til'*  -airi>-  way  a"  any  nthcr  ))^yt'llllaI  inati*rial,  and 
■•:iU  »h'-n  th''>  tullil  nTl.nn  rondilii«n-.  Mn-  i-xanni-rai'-d 
.  i-iiru".  •■irnitiin"  inadr  mil  l>ir  th'-  inijmrtarn  ■•  •■!  thf-r  -tinudi 
-r-  •■.i*il>  di«.i»rii\rd  In  ,|iiriii!<tiin<  •-,  the  t"i'llMWuii;tim>id(Tatiiin>. 
A  *1'«-[»*T  m.i\  r<  ai  t  tn  a  i;iv<ii  ooniatir  >tnnii]atinn  when  tiiii 
:•  ■■*.  .1  1:.  •  Iv  naluri-.  mk  h  a-  had  p.nn.  in  i>n(-  el  vAcral  difTt-n-nt 
■*.t^'  III  th<-  tir^t  plao-  h>-  rnav  allocrth'i  iirii-in-  it.  a-  dtl'-n 
■  •  ijr-  :ii  lM"hl>  di-'-.iM  ,  •><■•< indly  h'-  ma>  In-I  it  during,  "f  'a<-ii 

•-•-  ,.fc'n-«ii!     -\''y  tMthoiit  rln-aniini:  at  all.' thirdly  hr  rna\    Iw 

•  .n- :.<■'!   U\    II.  .Hid   '"urthh    h'-   inav   wraM-  it   nito  a  drctrn. 

:•     ■       .1.    th-     i.i-t    iii-'..;i---   H    -lil-r-    i:it'-   *ii-     dn  ..in   .mK    in   a 

•  ■     .■.-■;...•.  ..:.!■.  ..!■;,■-•■.!...,.  -.LiT  -.f  ;:.■    :■-?■■!  th-'  dr.-.iiti. 

.     -■.  ■,.!.         .     ■     .i;-;-    •■    ■■'■■    ■1:;t--':-:    ''r..  ■     -.■  ^  Ml  ..I   til-- 
■:  ..  .  •■      .1  .  •■      ■M-;.     ■    ■•  ■   ■        ..  .  :    ,h.,-   ..t   tin- 
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dream  regularly  shews  that  the  form  adopted  is  altogci 
determined  by  the  character  and  motive  of  the  dream, 
short,  the  dream  makes  use  of  the  somatic  stimulus  or 
according  to  its  needs,  and  only  when  this  ful6ls  certain  require- 
ments. 

A  somatic  stimulus  can  not  only  furnish  psychical  material 
to  be  used  in  the  dream-making,  but  may  occasionally  s^i 
as  the  effective  instigator  of  the  dream.  These  are  usu 
what  Freud  terms  'comfort-dreams'  {Bfqu*mlickkfiislriM\ 
where  the  stimulus  (mostly  a  painful  one)  is  transformed  into 
a  symbol  of  something  pleasurable,  and  is  so  prevented  from 
disturbing  the  dreamer.  Even  here,  however,  the  occurrence 
of  a  somatic  stimulus  can  rarely  explain  the  whole  dream,  for 
as  a  rule  it  at  most  merely  arouses  a  complex  train  of  thought 
that  is  already  present, and  out  of  which  the  dream  is  constructed  ; 
when  it  cannot  do  this  it  wakes  the  sleeper.  The  following 
example  will  perhaps  make  the  process  clearer: 

{ lo)  A  man  saw  in  Jront  of  kim  in  a  dream  a  Grtek  altar  com- 
posed  of  a  solid  mass  of  writhing  snakes .     T here  were  nine  of  thnm, 
and  they  finatiy  assumed  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  or  triangle.     He 
woke  at  this  point  suffering  from  severe  colicky  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  and,  being  a  medical  man,  the  resemblance  at  once 
flashed  across  his  mind  between  the  idea  of  contracting  coils  of 
intestine  and  that  of  writhing  snakes.    One  can  hardly  doul 
that  there  was  here  a  genetic  relation  between  the  somal 
stimulus  and  the  dream,  especially  as  the  visual  projection 
internal  sensations  into  n  region  in  front  of  the  person  is  kno' 
to  occur  frequently  both  in  dreams  and  in  insanity.     Accordii 
to  the  physiological  view  we  have  here  an  adequate  explimatii 
of  the  dream.     The  psychologist,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  that 
there  are  features  in  the  dream  (the  altar,  the  number  nine,  the 
triangular  form)  quite  unexplained  by  this  artiologv*,  and  which 
he  is,  or  should  be,  disinclined  to  attribute  tu  'chance'     Freud 
would  say  that  the  wish  to  sleep,  which  is  the  real  cau!»e  of  cvcr\' 
dream  (see  later),  had  attempted  to  transform  the  disturbiuij 
sensations  into  a  more  satisfactory'    imager^',  and    so    to 
corporate  them  with  an  agreeable  train  of  thought  in  the 
conscious  as  tu  deceive  the  sleeper  and  spare  him  the  ni 
uf  waking;  in  the  present  rase  the  pain  proved  too  insist! 
for  this  lo  be  potrsible,  except  for  a  short  time.    That  at      _ 
events  some  psychological  mechanism  was  at  work  i>  shewn  hf- 
even  a  altgbt  eiuunination  of  the  unexpbuned  featurci  in  Utc 
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Hrram.  Thr  thdUKht  of  them  at  onvv  n-niimk-H  thr  subject 
th:it  uii  iht-  pn-ri-iliiiK  <tny  ;i  youiiK  hidy  had  asked  him  why  the 
iiuinbrr  nine  was  sn  imimiiient  in  Greek  mythology ;  he  replied 
that  it  wa^i  iH-rausr  titti'*,  beiti|;  rompused  of  three  times  three, 
{Mfse^vd  in  a  hiKh  dearer  the  )>roprrti'-s  of  the  snrred  number 
ihff.  At  this  i>oint  he  felt  embarrassed  lest  she  should  K"  **n 
t->  inquire  why  ihret-  was  a  saiTed  numbrr,  for,  of  rours<*,  he 
'••uhl  not  t<-ll  her  of  th<-  phatlie  oifrnifiranre  t>f  this,  with  its 
rrLtion  to  r<dit;iuus  worship  in  ({•iKral  and  to  snake-worship  in 
{cfriii  ular,  and  he  had  no  siniph-  ixplanation  ready  (o  his  mind. 
KKnuiiati-lv,  i-ithfThir)  iirio-sitv  wa-  "■.iti^fn  il  by  the  first  answer 
••r  hrr  att>-titioii  was  diverted  l>v  the  ;ii-iieral  llow  of  ronversalion 
>il  w»>  at  a  •liniier-partyl,  so  tlie  rhlennna  diil  not  arise.  'Hie 
Irxin  of  Ihonirht  thus  aroused  and  broiit:ht  to  an  abrupt  stop 
PMdr-ntlv  had  \f-rv  intnnale  a>>sori:iti(in-,  for  the  dream  is 
(tlainlv  a  nani^-istii-  and  ■-xhibitlorli^til'  one;  in  it  the  subject 
id'-ntific«  hini^>-lf  %Mth  the  i;iid  I'riapu-  wlii>  was  adored  for  his 
maM-uhne  attrdiutes  dierr  represrnted  liv  the  typical  phallic 
svmltad  of  ihe  -nakrk  'I  he  avi.idani  ■■  »i  ha-te  m  |»rint;  <  uritent 
with  th*-  fir-t  -upTfii  lal  <-xpIanati..ii  that  offer-  it-elf  will  always 
'h"-*-  lh.it,  .1-  here,  dre^irn-  are  t  on<  ■nieil  «iih  much  more 
•i^i.;n.  .lu:  (ii.it  i-r-  Ui.iii  uite-iiii.il  ■■.ill  . 

I  fi.,-.'  ..I.-. f..-.l  m..i,\  l"-..!!!!!!!!  .-vaiiiple,  <if  the  -amc 
-.  :...;,i.T-  .  .  th--  r-  -lilt  '■!  tli-   ..it  imlI-  ••\'X  l.'.inii.n.  e-p. .  i.iliv 

■    :.ii.    ..;   [.l.n.    ilurni-^   'I--].   •!■  •  j.  <illor  I..!-  :.l    iiiu'ht   or 

.  :■.     r.    r;..      :-i'.ri.iiii,'-      ^-iitie    ..t      t'v     j>:iti*  lit-    \i.i\-     pruwd 

'X'--  ■■  ■]:     ;:,;.; 1 1.. 11-   in  i  ..::\.  rtini:  lli-     !ii.i-\    -Iiiiiiilii-  i-l    wani- 

:  .-    -.vv.-i-     ■■.'!    I'lrr./'     -ii^ilit.     ini.i    n  .i--iirnii;    dre;,iii-.    -o 

.■■.     ■■::ij    ::.      -ii.  ii:r- ■ .  !  I-     :.'i'-it\    i-I    ^^.kllll;.   "Uli    its   «n« 

-■•.T  .    ■  .  .  ijii-  :..  ■      ■.'  ■      .!;,^'  I..  ;;■  t   ■<;.  .■!!  .i  •i>l'l  niirht  aint 

•     •        -'      : !    ?■    O  .    -.:.\  ■  ;.  .    ..if)    -.   ..:;         I'll-     I\I.ti  .il    fe;.tiire 

■  •  ..  r.  ■!:•  !i.  ■  •.,.■:,.■•-'■  .11  II-  r  t.,^--  -  .-1  •].-  r.ii'l.  \\\\ru  I  he 
r.r      .•     1-        ..■:■      ■Ii-l.iii*.    •:.'-      ii-t'irLi;,;;     -Iiiiniii    I. .11     If    qmle 

■   !.;!!.     ;r..i, -;■■:;    ■!    i  ,t-.   '!!.-;    ;mi..i,-i\.   ■.^hil-     a-,   it    ^et- 

-  .*■  r  .,{.•*  I'j.f-  r  ;:i-    :■    ■  :tif.,.i:.i  ■    '  ■  •..•.•■•■■.i  n  ..sid  the  nii.ii;<T\ 

..-.^    ■:■■}.     ..;.l    :.:.-r-     .   .^-l.lit        ..,!■,.     .i.^Ul-e    i,    1.-,    :„|.| 
J-rt-iT.    1,1. "ll    lii-      :,.-i-'-    I-    '•>    ^■.-  ■■'    "il.it    !!i'     person    W-tk-". 

I'.  .    .  .  t!  :.  :•     ;...■   [.-.  cit.j.    !l v,.  -1     if  .-w   :•:    a!ii.  h  th^ 

-  r  ;,  -r-  ■  •  r  ■  .tt.  .,i;i  i..ii-i-t.  ..t  ijiiir-  -li-irui'  't  Miil>.t|i«iri. 
;;.-  -r-'-il.  ,.-  ■.*  A>.iili  l»t. lines  !n..r>-  n:.!  i::-r'  ■  ■.  iilelit  .is  the 
■■i::i,iU.     I-  ..-■,.  .  ■•i-.n-  iiiM-'f-m.  iiiiii:  •!.■    ;«-r..iii  rt.ilc--   -Aith 
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(ii)  A  patient,  a  woman  aged  forty,  dreamed  that  siu  was 
buying  Christmas  presents  in  a  fair.  Before  her  was  a  box 
containing,  in  Itvo  rows  one  above  the  other,  six  bults'-eye  lanterns 
or  electric  torches,  of  which  only  the  front  glass  could  be  seen.  At 
this  point  a  report  of  artillery  was  heard  and  she  excUtinted  '  Good- 
ness! That  must  be  a  raid.'  Someone  close  by,  however,  said 
'Oh  no,  don't  you  know  they  are  beating  the  drums  in  honour  of 
the  end  of  the  war  '(or  else  'of  the  victory,'  the  patient  havii^  the 
impression  of  both  phrases).  She  was  again  alarmed  by  a  second 
report,  but  was  once  more  reassured.  She  then  recollected  that 
she  had  heard  about  the  arrangements  for  the  celebration,  and  was 
thinkir^  about  the  details  when  she  was  awakened  by  some  one 
knocking  at  the  door.  By  this  time  the  dream  had  so  success- 
fully  dissuaded  her  of  any  possibility  of  a  raid  that  she  never 
thought  of  it  on  waking — she  didn't  even  hear  at  first  the  loud 
firing  that  was  going  on — but  supposed  that  the  lady  whose 
rooms  were  below  had  forgotten  her  flat-key  and  wanted  to  be 
let  in  (there  being  a  common  door-key  to  both  sets  of  rooms). 
She  was  firmly  persuaded  of  this  until  she  opened  the  door  below 
and  found  that  there  was  a  raid  alarm.  The  reports  in  the  dream 
were  doubtless  those  of  the  near  guns,  whereas  she  had  been 
able  to  transform  the  more  distant  earlier  sounds  into  harmless 
imagery. 

The  imagery  itself  was  a  compromise  between  militari* 
thoughts  and  pleasantcr  personal  ones.  The  news  had  come 
the  day  before  of  the  victorious  end  to  the  campaign  in  German 
East  Africa,  though,  of  course,  there  had  been  no  celebration 
of  it.  The  box  was  one  she  was  just  sending  to  the  front,  and 
was  to  contain,  amongst  other  things,  an  electric  torch.  The 
appearance  of  the  packed  objects  was  greatly  over-determini-d : 
ammunition  shells  in  their  cases,  the  muzzles  of  guns  (as  a 
child  she  used  constantly  to  see  these  in  the  sides  of  old  wooden 
battleships  near  her  home),  the  box  of  eggs  out  of  reach  that 
Alice  tries  to  buy  in  Looking-Glass  World,  buUs'-eye  lanterns 
and  magic  lanterns  that  fascinated  her  as  a  child,  six-<-hanibered 
revolvers,  all  played  a  part;  in  childhood  she  was  excited  by 
stories  in  which  a  revolver  was  suddenly  whipped  out  (she  had 
later  learnt  to  use  one  herself  in  eoniKction  with  privaif 
theatricals  that  took  place  at  a  happy  period  of  a  love  affair 
which,  however,  ended  unfortunately).  The  patirut  was  at 
the  time  suffering  from  ungratificd  sexual  desire,  and  there  was 
reason  to  think  that  the  object  she  was  reaching  towards  in  the 
dream  was  a  symbol  of  a  (soldier's)  phallus. 
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(13)  A  patient,  a  man  of  thirty-four,  dreamed  that  a  boat' 
ItMid  of  women  and  children  were  escaping  under  rifle-fire,  the 
scene  taking  place  in  India  during  the  Mutiny.  They  managed 
to  escape,  after  which  he  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  horn 
to  publish  Ike  news  of  their  terrible  sufferings  in  the  English  news- 
papers without  too  greatly  harrowing  the  feelings  of  the  civilian 
population.  The  scene  then  changed  and  he  was  charged  with 
the  task  of  deciding  how  best  to  punish  the  mutineers.  Some  were 
blown  from  the  mouth  of  cannons  {as  happened  historically), 
and  others  were  to  be  mown  down  by  guns  drawn  up  in  a  city 
square.  The  latter  performance  was  in  progress  and  he  was 
debating  whether  there  was  any  danger  to  the  civilian  population 
through  shell  splinters  when  he  woke  to  the  booming  of  the 
barrage.  The  references  are  evident  to  the  German  outrages 
on  civilians  and  women  by  sea  and  through  the  air,  but  a 
temporarily  successful  effort  is  made  by  the  dream  to  convert 
such  thoughts  into  a  less  disturbing  historical  story  of  events 
that  took  place  sixty  years  ago  and  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Having  partly  answered  the  question  of  how  a  dream  is 
built  we  may  take  up  the  more  difficult  one  of  why  it  is  built, 
or,  more  accurately  put,  the  problems  concerning  the  forces 
that  go  to  make  a  dream.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  without 
first  referring  to  Freud's  views  on  psychical  repression  (Kw- 
dringung)  and  unconscious  mental  processes;  these  views  in 
themselves  call  for  a  detailed  exposition  which  cannot  here 
be  given,  so  that  this  part  of  the  present  paper  will  be  even 
more  incomplete  than  the  rest.  Freud  uses  the  term  'con- 
scious' to  denote  mental  processes  of  which  we  are  at  a  given 
moment  conscious,  '  preconscious '  (vorbewusste)  to  denote 
mental  processes  of  which  we  can  spontaneously  and  volun- 
tarily  become  conscious  {e.g.,  a  memory  out  uf  one's  mind  for 
the  moment,  but  which  can  readily  be  recalled),  and  'uncon- 
scious' to  denote  mental  processes  which  the  subject  cannot 
spontaneously  recall  to  consciousness,  but  which  can  be  repro- 
duced by  employing  special  devices  {e.g.,  hypnosis,  psycho- 
analysis, etc.).  He  infers  that  the  force  which  has  to  be  over- 
come in  the  act  of  making  the  last  named  processes  conscious 
is  the  same  as  that  which  had  previously  opposed  an  obstacle 
to  their  becoming  conscious — i.e.,  had  kept  them  repressed 
in  the  unconscious.  This  force  or  resistance  is  a  defensive 
mechanism  which  has   kept  from  consciousness  mental  pro- 
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cesses  that  were  either  primarily  or  secondarily  (through  asso- 
ciation and  transposition)  of  an  unacceptable  nature;  in  other 
words  these  processes  are  unassimilable  in  consciousness. 
Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  dreams,  we  have  first  to  remark 
that  Freud  empirically  found  an  intimate  and  legitimate  relation 
between  the  degree  of  confusion  and  incomprehensibility  present 
in  a  given  dream  and  the  difficulty  the  patient  experienced 
in  communicating  the  free  associations  leading  to  the  dream 
thoughts.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the  distortion  which 
had  obviously  occurred  in  the  dream-making  was  related  to  the 
resistance  that  prevented  the  unconscious  dream  thoughts  from 
becoming  conscious ;  that  it  was  in  fact  a  result  of  this  resistance. 
He  speaks  of  the  resistance  that  keeps  certain  mental  processes 
unconscious  as  the  'endopsychic  censor.'*  In  the  wakii^  state 
the  unconscious  processes  cannot  come  to  external  expression, 
except  under  certain  abnormal  conditions.  In  sleep,  however, 
the  activity  of  the  censor,  like  that.of  all  other  more  conscious 
processes,  is  diminished,  though  it  is  never  entirely  abrogated. 
TTiis  fact  permits  the  unconscious  processes  (the  latent  content) 
to  reach  expression  in  the  form  of  a  dream,  but  as  they  still 
have  to  contend  with  some  degree  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  censor  they  can  only  reach  expression  in  an  indirect  way. 
The  distortion  in  the  dream-making  is  thus  a  means  of  evading 
the  censor,  in  the  same  way  that  a  veiled  phraseology  is  a 
means  of  evading  a  social  censor  which  would  not  permit  a 
disagreeable  truth  to  be  openly  expressed.  The  dream  is  a 
compromise  between  the  dream  thoughts  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  endopsychic  censor  on  the  other,  and  could  not  arise  at  all 
were  it  not  for  the  diminished  activity  of  the  latter  during 
sleep. 

Distortion  of  the  dream  thoughts  by  means  of  the  mechan- 
isms of  condensation  and  displacement  is  by  no  means  the 
only  way  in  which  the  censor  manifests  itself,  nor  is  this  dis- 
tortion the  only  way  in  which  the  censor  can  be  evaded  by  the 
dream  processes.  In  the  first  place  we  have  already  noticed 
above  one  of  its  manifestations  under  the  name  of  secondary 
elaboration.    This  process  continues  even  in  the  wakii^  state, 

'  Considerable  objection  has  been  raised — e.g.,  by  Bleuler — to  Freud's 
use  of  the  word  censor,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  rather  to  the  word  thaa 
to  the  conception.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Fread  anderstands  by  this 
term  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  specific  entity;  to  him  it  is  nothing  more 
oor  less  than  a  convenient  expression  to  denote  the  smn  total  of  r 
inhibitions. 
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so  that  the  account  of  a  dream  as  related  directly  after  wakii^ 
differs  from  that  related  some  time  after.  The  fact  of  this 
change  in  the  subsequent  memory  of  a  dream  is  sometimes 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  interpretation  by  psycho-analysis, 
but  the  change  is  just  as  rigorously  determined,  and  the  mech- 
anism is  as  precisely  to  be  defined,  as  that  of  any  other  process 
in  the  dream-making.  For  instance,  if  the  two  accounts  are 
compared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  altered  passage  concerns 
what  might  be  called  a  weak  place  in  the  disguise  of  the  dream 
thoughts;  the  disguise  is  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  elabora- 
tion by  the  censor,  but  the  fact  of  the  change  points  to  the  need 
for  distortion  at  that  given  spot,  a  point  of  some  value  in  the 
analysis.*  Instead  of  subsequently  altering  this  weak  place 
the  censor  may  act  by  interposing  doubt  in  the  subject's  mind 
as  to  the  reliability  of  his  memory  about  it;  he  may  say  'The 
person  in  the  dream  seemed  to  carry  such  and  such  an  object, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  haven't  imagined  that  in  thiiJcii^ 
over  the  dream.'  In  such  cases  one  is  always  safe  in  accept- 
ii^  the  dubiously  given  point  as  unhesitatingly  as  the  most 
vivid  memory ;  the  doubt  is  only  one  of  the  stages  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  underlying  dream  thoughts. 

An  interesting  way  in  which  the  censor  may  act  is  by  the 
subject  receiving  the  assurance  during  the  dream  that  'it  is 
only  a  dream.'  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  action  of 
the  censor  has  set  in  too  late,  after  the  dream  has  already  been 
formed ;  the  mental  processes  which  have, as  it  were  unwittii^ly, 
reached  consciousness  are  partly  divested  of  their  s^ificance 
by  the  subject  treating  them  lightly  as  being  'only  a  dream.' 
Freud  wittily  describes  this  afterthought  on  the  part  of  the 
censor  as  an  esprit  d'escalier. 

The  last  manifestation  of  the  censor  is  more  important — 
namely,  the  tendency  to  foi^et  dreams  or  part  of  them;  it  is 
an  extension  of  the  doubting  process  mentioned  above.  Freud 
traces  this  tendency  to  forget,  as  also  that  shewn  in  many 

■  I  hive  elsewhere  ('  Ein  klarea  Beispiel  von  sekund&rcr  Bcarbeitang/ 
ZenlralblaU  /Ar  Psychoanalyse.  Jahrg.  i..  S.  135)  narrated  ao  irutance  of 
this  in  which  a  patient  was  unconsciously  impelled,  in  the  act  of  relating 
a  dream  that  bad  occurred  nearly  twenty  years  before,  to  alter  a  certain 
feature  in  it.  She  knew  that  she  was  changing  this,  but  had  no  idea  why 
she  did  it;  the  analysis  shewed  that  it  concerned  a  weak  place  which,  if 
left  in  its  original  fonn,  would,  in  the  current  circumstancca,  have  at  once 
betrayed  the  meaning  of  the  dream  thoughts.  Though  consciously  ilw  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  nature  of  these,  her  intuition  had  felt  the  danger. 
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forgetting  acts  of  waking  life,^  to  the  repressing  action  of  the 
censor.  As  was  mentioned  above,  the  fragmentariness  of  thfi 
remembered  dream,  together  with  the  uncertainty  and  actual 
falsification  in  the  memory  of  it,  are  frequently  urged  as  casting 
doubton  the  reliability  of  any  psychological  analysis  of  dreams, 
but  if  a  truly  empiric  attitude  is  adopted  towards  the  material 
obtainable,  as  elsewhere  in  science,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
features  are  in  a  sense  part  of  the  nature  of  the  dream  itself 
and  have  to  be  explained  just  as  other  features  have.  One 
should  always  remember  that  it  is  the  same  mind  that  produces 
both  the  dream  and  the  subsequent  changes  in  it,  whether 
these  are  additions  or  falsifications. 

Freud's  explanation  can  readily  be  experimentally  confirmed. 
When  a  patient  informs  the  physician  that  he  had  a  dream 
the  night  before  but  that  he  cannot  recall  anything  of  it,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  overcoming  of  a  given  resistance 
during  the  psycho-analytic  treatment  removes  the  barrier  to 
the  recollection  of  the  dream,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
resistance  concerns  the  same  topic  in  the  two  cases ;  the  patient 
then  says,  'Ah,  now  I  can  recall  the  dream  I  had.'  Similarly 
he  may  suddenly  during  the  analysis  of  the  dream,  or  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  relation  of  the  dream,  supply  a  previously 
forgotten  fragment  {Nachtrag) ;  this  latter  fragment  invariably 
corresponds  with  those  dream  thoughts  that  have  undwgone 
the  most  intense  repression,  and  therefore  those  of  greatest 
significance.  This  occurrence  is  extremely  frequent,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  :* 

(13)  A  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  dreamed  that  he 
saw  a  man  standing  in  front  of  a\hoarding  with  a  gate-entrance 
on  his  left.  He  approached  the  man,  who  received  htm  cordially 
and  'entered  into  conversation'  with  him.  During  the  analysis 
he  suddenly  recalled  that  the  hoarding  seemed  to  be  the 
wall  of  an  'exhibition,'  into  which  the  man  was  entering  to 
join  a  number  of  others.  The  significance  of  this  ^dded 
fragment  will  be  evident  when  I  mention  that  the  patient, 
who  had  frequently  indulged  in  psedicatio,  was  a  pronounced 
voyeur. 

(14)  A  patient,  &  woman  aged  thirty-six,  dreamed  that  she 
was  standing  in  a  crowd  of  schoolgirls ,  One  of  them  said '  Why  do 
you  wear  such  untidy  skirts?'  and  turned  up  the  patient's  skirt  to 

t  See  Chapter  IV. 

*  A  more  striking  instance  is  related  in  Chapter  X. 
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skew  htm  worn  the  underskirt  was.  Durii^  the  analysis,  three 
days  after  relating  the  dream,  the  patient  for  the  first  time 
recalled  that  the  under-skirt  in  the  dream  seemed  to  be  a  night- 
flress,  and  analysis  of  this  led  to  the  evocation  of  several  painful 
memories  in  which  lifting  a  nightdress  played  an  important 
part ;  the  two  most  significant  of  these  had  for  many  years 
been  forgotten. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  censor  can  be  evaded  by  the 
dream  thoughts  in  other  ways  than  the  usual  one  of  distortion. 
They  may  appear  in  the  manifest  content  in  their  unaltered 
form,  but  their  significance  be  misunderstood  by  the  subject 
when  he  recalls  the  dream.  For  instance,  a  person  may  dream 
that  he  sees  his  brother  dead,  the  actual  dream  thoughts  being 
the  wish  that  the  brother  may  die.  The  subject  fails  to  realise 
that  the  picture  corresponds  with  a  wish,  even  a  suppressed  one, 
partly  because  the  nature  of  this  is  so  horribly  unlikely  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  his  consciousness,  and  partly  because  the 
dream  is  accompanied  by  an  emotion,  anxious  grief,  which  is 
apparently  incongruous  with  a  wish.  Such  dreams  are  always 
intensely  distressing  (Angstiriume),  and  in  a  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  the  dread  here  replaces  the  distorting  mechanisms  of 
condensation  and  displacement. 

Although  Freud  attaches  great  importance  to  the  action  of 
the  endopsychic  dream  censor  in  causing  the  transformation  of 
the  latent  into  the  manifest  content  of  the  dream,  he  does  not 
attach  an  exclusive  importance  to  it  in  this  respect.  He 
recognises  that  other  factors  are  also  at  work  in  making  the 
dream  thoughts  unintelligible  to  the  waking  consciousness. 
One  of  these  factors  was  mentioned  above  in  connection  with 
regression,  and  it  is  clear  that  ideational  material  that  is  pre- 
sented to  consciousness  in  the  regressive  form  of  the  raw  material 
of  its  sensorial  imagery  could  not  be  understood.  Another 
important  factor  leading  to  distortion  is  the  process  of  symbo- 
lism,  one  that  seems  to  be  bound  up  with  the  ver>'  nature  of  the 
unconscious  mind  itself  and  undoubtedly  related  to  its  onto- 
genetic and  phylogenetic  history-' 

We  have  finally  to  consider  the  most  important  problems 
of  all,  those  relating  tu  the  latent  content  or  dream  thoughts. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  these  is  their  intense 
psychical  significance.  A  dream  never  proceeds  from  trifles, 
but  cmly  from  the  mental  processes  that  are  of  the  greatest 
>  For  a  discussion  of  tba  9c«  Chapter  VII. 
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moment  and  interest  to  the  subject.  Dreams  never  deal  with 
trivialities,  however  much  they  may  appear  at  first  s^ht  to 
do  so.  The  explanation  of  why  incidents  of  subordinate  interest 
occur  in  the  manifest  content  has  been  given  above.  More  than 
this,  the  dream  thoughts  are  processes  of  the  greatest  ptraomal 
interest,  and  are  thus  invariably  egocentric.  We  never  dream 
about  matters  that  concern  only  others,  however  deeply,  but 
only  about  matters  that  concern  ourselves.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  underlying  dream  thoughts  are  per- 
fectly logical  and  consistent,  and  that  the  affect  accompanying 
them  is  entirety  congruous  to  their  nature.  Freud,  therefore, 
not  only  agrees  with  those  writers  who  disparage  the  mental 
quality  of  dreams,  holding  as  he  does  that  the  dream-making 
proper  contains  no  intellectual  operation  and  proceeds  only  1^' 
means  of  the  lower  forms  of  mental  activity,  but  he  also  agrees 
with  those  other  writers  who  maintain  that  dreams  are  a 
logical  continuance  of  the  most  important  part  of  our  waking 
mental  life.  We  dream  at  night  only  about  those  matters 
that  have  most  concerned  us  by  day,  though  on  account  of  the 
distortion  that  takes  place  in  the  dream-making  this  fact  is 
not  evident.  Lastly  it  may  be  added  that  all  the  dreams 
occurring  in  a  given  night  arise  from  the  same  group  of  latent 
dream  thoughts,  though  they  usually  present  different  aspects 
of  them.* 

There  are  certain  differences  between  the  dreams  of  a  younp 
child  .^nd  those  of  an  adult.  In  the  child,  at  all  events  before 
the  age  of  four,  no  distortion,  or  veni'  little,  takes  place,  so  that 
the  manifest  content  is  identical  with  the  latent  content.  In 
correspondence  with  this  fact  we  find  that  children's  dreams  are 
logical  and  co-ordinate,  an  observation  that  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  dream  processes  arise 
from  a  dissociated  activity  of  the  brain  celts,  for  one  can  see  no 
reason  why  dreams  should  be  a  meaningless  conglomeration 
of  disordered  and  lowered  mental  functioning  in  adults  when 
they  are  obviously  not  so  in  the  child.  Further,  with  young 
children  it  is  easy  to  recognise  that  the  dream  represents  the 
imaginar>-  fulfilment  of  an  unt;ratified  wish  ;  the  child  is  visiting 
a  circus  that  the  day  before  he  had  been  forbidden  to  go  to,  and 
so  on.  Now,  Freud  maintains  that  the  latent  content  of  evert' 
dream  represents  nothing  else  than  the  imaginar\'  fulfilment  of 

'  See  Chapter  X.  for  %a  example  ol  this. 
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an  ungratified  wish>  In  the  child  the  wish  is  an  ungratified 
one,  but  it  may  not  have  undergone  repression,  that  is  to  say 
it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  unacceptable  in  consciousness ; 
in  the  adult  the  wish  is  not  merely  one  that  could  not  be  gratified, 
but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  unassimilabte  in  consciousness, 
and  so  has  become  repressed.  It  frequently  happens  that  even 
in  the  adult  a  wish-fuUilment  appears  in  the  manifest  content, 
and  still  more  frequently  that  a  wish-fulfilment  not  present  in 
the  manifest  content,  but  revealed  by  psycho-analysis,  concerns 
a  wish  of  which  the  subject  is  quite  conscious ;  in  both  these 
cases,  however,  full  analysis  always  discloses  that  these  wishes 
are  merely  reinforcements  of  deeper,  unconscious  ones  of  an 
associated  nature.  No  wish,  therefore,  is  able  to  produce  a 
dream  unless  it  is  either  unconscious  {bewusslseinsun/Mig)  or 
else  associated  with  an  allied  unconscious  one. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  by  Freud's  opponents  that 
his  generalisation  of  all  dreams  representing  a  wish-fulfilment 
is  the  outcome  of  observing  a  few  dreams  of  children,  and  that 
his  analyses  merely  consist  in  arbitrarily  twisting  the  dream,  to 
gratify  some  a  priori  notion,  until  a  wish  can  be  read  into  it. 
This  su^estion  is  historically  untrue,  for  Freud  came  to  the 
analysts  of  adult  dreams  from  the  analysis,  not  of  children's 
dreams,  but  of  adult  psychoneuroses.'  He  found  that  his  patients' 
symptoms  arose  as  a  compromise  between  two  opposing  wishes, 
one  of  which  was  conscious,  the  other  unconscious,  and  that 
they  allegorically  represented  the  imaginary  fulfilment  of  these 
two  wishes.  He  further  found  that  an  essential  factor  in  their 
production  was  a  conflict  between  the  two  wish-systems,  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  unconscious  one  was  forcibly  prevented 

>  It  seems  necessary  to  keep  catling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Freud's 
generaltsatioD  about  dreams  representing  wish-fulBlments  refers  to  tbe 
latent  content  of  the  dream,  to  the  dream  thoughts  from  which  the  dream 
proceeds,  and  not  to  the  manifest  content,  for  one  constantly  hears  the 
irrelevant  objection  that  dreams  do  not  seem  always  to  deal  with  wisbn, 
one  often  expressed  in  the  question  '  HowcaD  afear  dream  indicate  awisb. 
when  something  is  happening  in  it  that  the  dreamer  very  much  doesn't  want 
to  happen  ?'  It  is  only  after  analysts  that  the  latent  content  of  the  dream 
is  known,  and  it  is  only  to  the  latent  content  that  tbe  wish -fulfilment  theorj- 
applies. 

■  As  may  well  be  imagined,  a  number  of  Freud's  individual  conclusions 
had  been  anticipated  by  previous  writers,  particularly  by  artists.  In  tbe 
'  Traumdcutung  '  he  deals  fully  with  the  scientific  literature  on  the  subject. 
Prescott  ('  Poetry  and  Dreams.'  Johth.  of  Abnortnal  Pivchology,  vol.  vii., 
Noa.  1  and  i)  has  recenUy  published  an  interesting  paper  un  the  relation  ol 
poetry  to  dream -production,  using  English  poetry  as  an  example. 
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from  becoming  conscious;  it  was  unconscious  because  it  was 
repressed.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  psycho-analysis  of 
the  patients'  symptoms  directly  led  to  their  dreams,  and  on 
submitting  these  to  the  analysis  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
any  other  mental  material  he  discovered  that  the  construction 
of  them  shewed  close  resemblances  to  that  of  the  neurotic 
symptoms.^  In  both  cases  the  material  examined  proved  to  be 
an  expression  of  deeper  mental  processes,  and  in  both  cases 
these  deeper  processes  were  unconscious,  and  had  in  reaching 
expression  undergone  distortion  by  the  endopsychic  censor. 
The  mechanism  by  means  of  which  this  distortion  is  brought 
about  is  very  similar  in  the  two  cases,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  representation  by  visual  pictures  is  much  more  character- 
istic of  dreams.  In  both  cases  the  unconscious  mental  processes 
arise  in  early  childhood  and  constitute  a  repressed  wish,  as  do 
all  unconscious  processes,  and  the  symptom  or  dream  represents 
the  imaginary  fulfilment  of  that  wish  in  a  form  in  which  is  also 
fused  the  fulfilment  of  the  opposing  wish. 

Dreams  differ  from  psychoneurotic  symptoms  in  that  the 
opposing  wish  is  always  of  the  same  kind,  namely,  the  wish  to 
sleep.  A  dream  is  thus  the  guardian  of  sleep,  and  its  function 
is  to  satisfy  the  activity  of  unconscious  mental  processes  that 
Otherwise  would  disturb  sleep.  The  fact  that  sometimes  a 
horrid  dream  may  not  only  disturb  sleep,  but  may  actually 
wake  the  sleeper,  in  no  way  vitiates  this  conclusion.  In  such 
cases  the  activity  of  the  endopsychic  censor,  which  is  diminished 
during  sleep,  is  insufficient  to  keep  from  consciousness  the 
dream  thoughts,  or  to  compel  such  distortion  of  them  as  to 
render  them  unrecognisable,  and  recourse  has  to  be  had  to 
the  accession  of  energy  that  the  censor  is  capable  of  exerting 
in  the  waking  state;  metaphorically  expressed,  the  watchman 
guarding  the  sleeping  household  is  overpowered,  and  has  to 
wake  it  in  calling  for  help. 

Freud  couples  with  his  discussion  of  dream  problems  a 
penetratii^  inquirj'  into  many  allied  topics,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  unconscious  and  the  function  of  consciousness,  that 
cannot  here  be  even  touched  upon.  I  would  conclude  this 
imperfect  sketch  of  his  theory  of  dreams  by  quoting  a  sentence 
of  his  to  the  effect  that  'Die  Traumdeutung  ist  die  Via  Regia  zur 
Kenntniss  des  Unbetvussten  itn  Seelenleben.'  ['The  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  is  the  Via  Regia  to  the  knowledge  of  the  un- 
conscious in  mental  life.'] 

'  These  resemblancea  aie  expounded  and  illustrated  in  CbaptecXIL    , 
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CHAPTER   IX 

SOME  INSTANCES  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF    DREAMS 
ON  WAKING  LIFE* 

The  days  are  long  past,  at  least  in  civilised  countries,  when 
the  presages  furnished  by  dreams  served  as  incitements  to  a 
given  course  of  action,  when  the  gravest  projects,  the  embark- 
ing on  momentous  campaigns,  the  making  or  unmaking  of 
rulers,  could  be  decided  upon  in  consequence  of  a  significant 
dream.  Since  the  decrease — or,  more  cautiously  put,  the 
transformation — of  superstition  that  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  have  brought  about,  conscious  reliance  on  such 
presages  has  become  a  mark  of  ignorance,  and  at  the  present 
day  is  not  often  met  with  except  in  the  lower  classes.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  more  subtle  ways  many  of  our 
waking  processes  are  affected  by  preceding  dreams  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  recognised.  This  particularly  applies 
to  the  occurrence  of  certain  moods,  of  foreboding,  anxiety, 
gaiety,  and  so  on,  which  begin  at  the  moment  of  waking  and 
frequently  last  throughout  the  day;  it  is  often  possible  to 
tnicc  these  to  corresponding  affectii  that  dominated  the  dreams 
of  the  preceding  night. 

In  the  field  of  psychopathology  similar  occurrences  may  be 
obser\-ed.  Fere  was,  1  think,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  inception  of  hysterical  symptoms  can  sometimes 
be  traced  to  a  given  dream,*  and  I  have  noted  many  instances 
of  this.  The  subject  has  been  touched  on,  though  not  properly 
elucidated,  by  several  writers,*  the  latest  being  Waterman.* 
>  Published  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  April,  1911. 

*  F^rt,  '  Note  sur  un  caa  de  paraplegic  hyst^que  cons^utive  k  un 
five.'  C.  R.  Soc.  de  Biol..  Novembw,  1886.  No-  41.  •  A  Cootributidn  to 
the  Pathology  of  Dreams,'  etc..  Brain,  1887.  vol.  ix.,  p.  48B. 

*  See,  (or  instance,  dc  Messidres,  '  Les  r«ves  chei  les  hystiriques,'  Thiu 
it  Bordeaux,  1893. 

*  Waterman,  '  Dreams  as  a  Cau»e  oi  Symptoms,'  Journal  oj  Abmormtt 
Ptyekohgy,  October- November,  1910.  vol-  v..  p.  196. 
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It  is  ijuitc  ctrtaiii  that  in  these  cases  the  dream  has  play 
only  a  secondary  part,  by  constructing  a  given  mental  com- 
position from  elements  that  had  at  one  time  been  fully  con- 
scious;' the  most  that  the  dream  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  form  taken  by  the  symptom  in  qucstioo. 
I  have  shewn  that  this  also  holds  true  for  a  certain  class 
myths  and  beliefs.* 

The  following  three  instances  are  examples  of  a  course  of 
behaviour  being  grossly  determined  by  a  preceding  dream. 
In  the  first  the  incentive  was  throughout  consciously  recog- 
nised, in  the  second  it  was  half-consciously  recognised,  and  in 
the  third  not  at  ail-  Yet  in  all  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  behind  the  surface  motives  lay  deeper  ones  that  were  now 
unconscious  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  first  was  related  to  me  by  a  Canadian  engineer.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  had  interrupted  his  studies  by  acceptii^  a' 
Govemnient  appointment  which  involved  the  sur\'eytng  of  fl 
distant  and  previously  unexplored  tract  of  countr>'.  He  was 
away  for  two  or  three  years,  and  became  su  enamoured  of  the 
free  Ufe  in  the  woods,  with  only  the  Red  Indians  for  company, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  loath  to  go  back  to  town  life.  One 
night  he  had  a  most  unpleasant  anxiety  dream  to  the  effect 
that  all  his  family  were  dead,  and  throughout  the  next  day  he 
was  very  disturbed  at  the  thought.  The  same  dream  recurred 
in  three  successive  nights,  and,  although  he  was  in  general 
the  very  reverse  of  superstitious,  the  impression  thus  made  on 
his  mind  was  so  vivid  that,  in  order  to  reassure  himself  of 
family's  safety,  he  at  once  went  to  the  nearest  post,  hand* 
in  his  resignation,  and  started  for  home.  Here  he  found  thei 
all  VitW,  and  they  prevailed  on  him  to  stay  at  honte  and 
up  his  studies  again. 

The  form  of  the  dream,  grief  at  the  death  of  beloved  patent 
was  so  ver>'  characteristic  that  one  could  not  avoid  grouj 
it  in  the  class  of  Freud's  tJ^)ical  drean» — ij.,  those  the 
pretation  of  which  is  constant  in  different  persons.*  lite 
inference  was  that  the  infantile  roots  of  the  dream  related  to 
repressed  and  long- forgot  ten  child  fancies  of  antipathy  toward& 
the  parents,  and  that  these  had  been  brought  to  life  by  some 

•  See  Chapter  XII  Abo  A.  A.  Hrtll. '  Oreanu  and  th>eit  R«Jatk»  to  tte 
Ne«iru««,'  Stw  Yr^h  Mtd.  Jomtn^  A[<cil  jj.  1910. 

■  Einosi  JooM, '  Ud  AJptTAuin  ia  anner  Betichung  ta  gawiMaa  Fonnm 
dei  mitteloltoliclMn  AbctsUabeiu.'  i<jif.  j 

*  f-'nud, '  Dm  TnuindeiitiiDg.'  4*  Aul.,  1914,  S.  iSe.  ■ 
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recent  mental  experience.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  confirming 
the  first  of  these  conjectures,  though  the  general  probability  of 
it  is  to  me  from  other  experience  practically  conclusive,  but  as 
rtigards  the  second  one  the  following  contributions  have  some 
bearing.  For  some  time  before  the  dreams  the  subject  had 
been  troubled  by  conscience  pricks  that  by  his  indulging  his 
personal  wishes  he  was  disappointing  the  hopes  of  a  successful 
career  his  family  had  built  on  him,  and  the  thought  several 
times  occurred  to  him  that  were  it  not  for  them  he  could  follow 
his  own  fancy.  For  two  weeks  before  the  dreams  his  accus- 
tomed letters  from  home  had  not  arrived,  and  the  horrid  idea 
kept  crossing  his  mind  that  his  previous  thought,  or  half  wish, 
might  have  come  true.  The  distressing  dreams,  therefore,  in 
which  it  appeared  actually  to  be  true,  profoundly  disturbed 
him,  and  i](othii^  could  relieve  his  anxiety  except  seeing  his 
family  safe  at  home.  One  knows  how  often  an  unreasonable 
or  exaggerated  anxiety  and  solicitude  cover  repressed  wishes 
of  a  hostile  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  wife  who  is 
constantly  trembling  lest  something  terrible  should  befall  her 
unsympathetic  husband 

The  sscond  instance  concerned  a  patient,  an  unmarried 
American  lady  of  twenty-six.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  had  always  been  passionately  devoted  to  her  mother, 
regularly  taking  her  side  in  parental  quarrels.  Since  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  had  been  obsessed  by  the  fear  that  her  mother, 
who  for  many  years  had  suffered  from  chronic  heart  disease, 
might  die.  She  had  never  left  home  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
she  went  to  an  educational  centre  some  two  hundred  miles 
away.  Here  she  reproached  herself  for  having  left  her  mother, 
whom  she  had  always  tended.  One  evening,  shortly  after 
receiving  a  rather  bad  report  of  her  mother's  health,  there  was 
a  college  debate,  and  the  side  she  defended  had  to  wear  as  a 
sign  of  their  partisanship  a  small  red  cloth  shield.  That  night 
she  dreamed  that  she  saw  her  mother's  bedroom  ver>-  distinctly. 
It  resembled  the  actual  room  in  every  detail,  except  that  on  the 
watt  opposite  to  the  bed  was  pinned  a  red  shield,  and  that  her 
mother  was  lying  dead.  She  woke  in  horror,  and  on  the  next 
day  she  travelled  liome  by  the  first  train.  Here  she  found  her 
mother  ill  in  bed,  but  apparently  in  no  greater  danger  than  usual. 
Her  first  act,  and  surely  an  extraordinary  one,  was  to  pin  on  to 
the  wall  opposite  the  bed  the  little  red  shield.  She  rationalised 
this  action  as  being  intended  to  give  her  mother  the  opportunity 
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of  looking  at  an  interesting  memento.  She  slept  with 
mother,  and  on  the  second  morning  after  woke  to  find  her  d> 
beside  her.  The  shock  of  this  she  had  never  got  over; 
tortured  herself  with  remorse  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
was  responsible  for  her  mother's  death,  she  felt  herself  alwa>*« 
liaunted  by  her  spirit,  and  was  totally  unable  to  undertake  an\ 
occupation  whatever,  even  five  years  after.  She  suffered 
from  a  phobia  of  red/  and  had  never  been  able  to  rt\'Bil  her 
home. 

Those  unaccustomed  to  exploring  the  deeper  recesses  of  the 
mind  will  have  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  satisfying  explana- 
tion of  these  facts — perhaps  somewhat  as  follows :  The  dream 
was  merely  an  expression  of  a  natural  fear,  which  again  would 
beset  anyone  whose  dearest  relative  suffered  from  a  mortal 
malady.  The  later  symptoms  .ind  reactions  arc  quite  compre- 
hensible in  a  person  who  had  sustained  such  a  peculiarly  severe 
shock.  Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  thi*  simple  explanation, 
the  psycho-analysis  1  was  able  to  carrj*  out  revealed  &  more 
complex  state  of  affairs,  only  a  fragment  of  which  can  here  be 
described.  At  a  very  early  age  the  patient  bad  been  greatly 
in  love  with  her  father,  and  had  indulged  in  phantasies  in  which 
she  saw  herself  supplanting  her  mother  in  various  circutnstani 
About  this  time  a  disliked  aunt,  who  lived  with  them,  died. 
the  idea  occurred  to  the  patient  that  if  a  sitnilar  calamity 
to  happen  to  her  invalid  mother  the  loss  u-outd  have  its  com- 
pensations in  other  directions.  The  wish  here  implied  was 
strongly  repressed,  but  lived  on  in  the  unconscious,  where  its 
activity  was  manifest  only  in  the  reaction  formation  of  the 
patient's  excessive  devotion  to  her  mother  and  steadily  increas- 
ing indifference,  or  rather  antipathy,  towards  her  father;  a 
pronounced  homosexual  tendency  aided  tliis  process.  The 
college  debate,  which,  significantly  enough,  was  on  the  topic 
of  divorce  and  rc-murriage,  together  with  the  bad  report  from 
home,  had  aroused  the  unconscious  death  complex,  which  came 
to  fairly  open  expression  in  her  dream.  The  dream  differed 
from  reality  in  two  respects,  in  the  presence  of  the  red 
in  the  room  and  in  the  death  of  her  mother.  'Ilic  pal 
action  in  bringing  about  a  more  complete  correspoadi 
between  the  dream  and  reality  by  pinnii^  up  the  shidd  ' 
mother's  room  was  ■  symbolic  expression  of  her  reprtssed 
•  ErytluopbnbU.  u  iliilinsubbad  boa  wttopbaUm,  the  tnr  oi 
ing.  to  whkli  tht«  tcnn  U  totnetime*  Incocnctly  applwd. 
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that  the  correspondeoce  might  be  completed  in  the  other  respect 
also.^ 

The  third  instance  was  one  that  I  observed  some  years  ago. 
An  old  man  had  been  arrested  on  account  of  an  indecent 
offence,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  asylum.  There  was  no  clear 
evidence  of  any  definite  psychosis,  the  only  abnormality  found 
being  some  slight  senile  deterioration.  He  was  allowed  to  go 
about  the  grounds  on  parole,  and  one  day  he  escaped,  went 
home,  and  killed  his  wife  and  himself.  There  was  a  serious 
outcry  in  the  local  newspapers  about  the  supposed  remissness 
of  the  asylum  authorities,  and  the  assistant  medical  officer  in 
charge  of  the  patient  was  very  perturbed,  particulariy,  perhaps, 
as  he  was  at  the  time  anticipatii^  an  important  promotion. 
One  newspaper  stated  that  only  recently  the  relatives  had 
visited  the  asylum  and  had  warned  the  doctor  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  patient,  as  he  had  threatened  to  kilt  his  wife. 
The  superintendent  questioned  the  different  medical  officers, 
who  were  all  sure  they  had  seen  no  relative  and  had  known 
nothing  of  any  such  threat;  the  story  was  subsequently  shewn 
to  be  a  fabrication  invented  by  some  one  who  had  a  grudge 
af^ainst  the  asylum  authorities.  However,  two  days  before 
the  coroner's  inquest,  the  doctor  in  question,  whom  we  may 
call  X,  came  to  the  superintendent  saying  that  he  had  a  dim 
recollection  of  such  a  visit  as  that  described.  As  Dr.  X  had 
previously  been  quite  sure  of  the  contrary,  and  was  in  general 
of  an  over-scrupulous  and  conscientious  disposition,  the  super- 
intendent dismissed  it  as  a  fancy  bom  of  his  perturbation. 
Still,  not  only  did  the  memory  persist,  but  its  outlines  gradually 
got  more  dear  and  defined,  so  that  by  the  day  of  the  inquest 
E>r.  X  was  convinced  of  its  reality.  It  ran  in  detail  as  follows: 
'Two  ladies  visited  him  in  his  office  at  a  busy  time.  A  medical 
colleague  was  seated  at  a  desk  near  by.  Dr.  X  was  struck  by 
an  undue  famiUarity  on  the  part  of  the  more  prominent  one, 
who  leaned  with  her  arms  across  his  desk ;  still  it  was  the  other 
one,  who  stood  at  the  side,  that  did  most  of  the  talkii^.  They 
seemed  to  be  relatives,  probably  daughters,  of  the  patient. 
His  attention  was  caught  by  the  foreign  way  in  which  they 
pronounced  the  patient's  name,  Merk,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
repeat  it  after  them  correctly ;  in  fact,  he  broke  off  the  conversa- 

'  The  meaniiig  ol  both  this  dnun  uid  th«  pravioiu  one  may  be  ex- 
pmsed  by  >  Motence  from  Boccaccio'a  '  Docuneron ' :  '  Who  niUetb  thee 
ill,  liieeiiMiili  thee  ill.' 
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tion  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  much  the  most  vivid  point  in 
the  whole  memory.  On  hearing  the  ladies'  complaint,  he  said 
that  he  would  carefully  look  into  the  matter  and  have  the  patient 
taken  off  parole.  When  they  left,  however,  he  was  so  busy 
that  he  quite  forgot  the  whole  matter  until  two  days  ago,  two 
days  after  reading  the  passage  in  the  newspaper.'  In  view  of 
these  facts,  about  which  he  no  longer  doubted.  Dr.  X  considered 
himself  responsible  for  the  two  deaths,  reproached  himself 
bitterly,  and  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  inquest. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  admit  his  grave  remissness,  and  to 
offer  as  the  only  excuse  the  fact  that  he  had  been  at  the  time 
much  overworked.  The  superintendent  asked  him  if  he  could 
recognise  the  ladies  who  had  called  on  him;  one  he  could  not, 
but  from  the  four  daughters  that  were  present  at  the  inquest 
he  picked  out  one  as  the  lady  who  leaned  across  his  desk.  For- 
tunately, no  questions  were  put  to  him  on  the  matter,  and 
shortly  after  it  was  proved  that  the  story  of  the  visit  was  a 
newspaper  fabrication. 
!  Dr.  X's  recollection  must  therefore  have  been  a  pseudo- 
( reminiscence,  and  indeed  the  medical  colleague  in  whose  presence 
the  visit  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  was  positive  that 
;nothii^  of  the  kind  had  occurred.  The  whole  story  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  an  account  of  a  dream,  notably  the 
remarkable  emphasis  (psychical  intensity)  laid  on  one  un- 
important passage  {the  pronunciation  of  the  patient's  name), 
and  the  incongruous  behaviour  of  both  the  visitor  and  the 
doctor;  in  actual  life  the  last  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to 
break  off  a  conversation  of  vital  import  in  order  to  discuss  a 
trivial  matter.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
memory  first  dawned  on  him  in  the  early  morning  immediately 
after  waking ;  no  doubt  his  half-asleep  state  contributed  to  give 
it  a  greater  air  of  reality. 

One  cannot  regard  this  conclusion,  however,  as  being  in 
any  way  a  full  explanation  of  the  episode;  on  the  contrary,  if 
is  at  this  point  that  the  real  problems  begin.  Experience 
shews  that  when  an  autochthonous  idea  acquires  an  unusual 
intensity  in  a  person's  mind  it  must  be  connected  with  mental 
processes  of  unusual  significance  to  him;  these  may  be  either 
conscious  or  unconscious,  and  in  the  former  case  they  are  always 
connected  with  still  more  significant  unconscious  processes, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  out  the  underlying  processes 
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of  the  experience  just  related,  but  I  preserved  the  following 
notes.  After  telling  me,  several  times  over,  of  the  curious 
passage  in  which  he  had  tried  to  learn  from  the  visitor  how  to 
pronounce  the  German  name,  Dr.  X  went  on  to  say  that  it 
reminded  him  of  several  fruitless  attempts  he  had  made  to  learn 
German.  Like  many  alienists,  he  had  reahsed  the  difficulty  of 
proceeding  with  his  studies  in  psychiatry  so  long  as  he  could 
not  read  the  German  writings  on  the  subject,  but,  owing  to 
pressure  of  routine  work,  lack  of  opportunity,  and  possibly  of 
detemunation,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  achieving  this  ambition. 
He  had  felt  much  chagrin  and  self-reproach  in  consequence, 
more  so  of  late  since  the  appointment  he  was  then  hoping  to 
get  was  one  that  offered  unusual  opportunities  for  original 
investigation.  It  was  thus  evident  that  the  self-reproach  he 
had  suffered  during  the  episode  related  above  was  no  new 
experience  to  him.  From  anal<^y  with  other  cases  of  exag- 
gerated self-reproach,  felt  even  on  imaginary  occasions — as 
here — one^is  safe  in  inferring  that  this  trait  was  an  important 
one  in  his  character,  and  this  was  borne  out  by  his  general 
conscientious  scrupulousness.  Without  doubt  this  must  have 
arisen  in  deep  and  highly  significant  experiences  in  the  past, 
almost  certainly  in  early  childhood,  forming  what  are  called 
guilt-complexes,  but  I  regret  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
add  anything  more  in  this  regard. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  general  question,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  following  two  considerations:  Probably  more 
of  our  daily  conduct,  moods,  and  beliefs  than  we  think  can  be 
traced  to  preceding  dreams.  This  is  true  of  the  normal,  and 
perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent  of  the  abnormal ;  one  thinks 
at  once  of  such  matters  as  medium  experiences,  spiritism, 
telepathy,  and  the  like.  A  much  more  important  consideration, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  dream  is  never  the  ultimate  origin 
of  such  beliefs,  symptoms,  etc.  In  the  three  instances  just 
narrated,  and  in  all  others  I  have  observed,  it  was  evident  that 
the  dream  itself  was  merely  a  continuation  of  previous  waking 
mental  experiences,  a  conclusion  which  is,  I  think,  accepted  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  as  being  generally  true  of  all 
dreams.  The  most  that  the  dream  can  do  is  sometimes  to  give 
the  mental  process  in  question  its  particular  form.  To  trace  a 
given  process  to  a  preceding  dream  is  thus  only  a  step,  and  by 
no  means  an  important  one,  towards  the  elucidation  of  it.    It 
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constitutes  merely  an  intermediate  stt^e  in  the  proper  analysis,* 
the  next,  and  far  more  important  one,  being  the  elucidation  of 
the  dream  itself.  It  was  this  empiric  experience,  that  [isycho- 
analysis  of  various  mental  processes  frequently  leads  of  itself 
to  the  memory  of  certain  dreams,  that  led  Freud  of  necessity 
to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the  structure,  origin,  and 
meaning  of  these,  with  what  brilliant  results  psycholo^sts  are 
gradually  banning  to  realise. 

>  A  recent  communicatkra  by  Krdst  to  the  SociM^  de  Psychologic 
{Joum.  tU  psyckol.  norm,  tt  path.,  1910,  p.  353]  coatains  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  previdling  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  the  first  steps  of  a  psychological 
analysis.  A  certain  married  conple  were  continoally  in  dtspnte,  and  a 
divorce  was  talked  of.  The  husband,  as  is  usual  noder  such  circtunstaaccs, 
recognised  id  himself  an  alternation  of  antipathy  and  tendeniesa.  There 
was  no  apparent  canse  for  the  disharmony.  Kreist  hypnotised  the  hudtand, 
and  found  that  his  antipathy  to  his  wife  dated  from  a  given  dream,  which 
had  been  previously  forgotten.  According  to  Kreist  the  whole  trouble  was 
doe  to  this  dream  (1),  and  peace  was  restored  as  aoon  as  the  husband  learned 
the  trivial  cause  of  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  later  history  of 
this  toaching  ^isode. 
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CHAPTER  X 

A  FORGOTTEN  DREAM  * 

NOTE   ON   THE   <EDIPUS   SAVING    PHANTASY 

A  MATTER  established  by  experience  in  dream  analysis  is  that 
all  dreams  of  the  same  night  are  concerned  with  different 
aspects  of  the  same  theme.  During  the  investigation  of  one 
dream  it  often  happens  that  the  memory  of  a  second  one,  which 
has  been  forgotten  through  repression,  is  recovered  as  soon  as 
the  repressing  resistance  that  caused  it  to  be  forgotten  has  been 
overcome  through  psycho-analysis  of  the  first.  The  foUowii^ 
dream  analysis*  is  a  striking  example  of  this,  and  as  it  presents 
other  features  of  general  interest  it  would  seem  to  be  worth 
relating.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  subject  of  the 
analysis,  a  University  teacher  of  biology,  is  quite  normal,  and 
presents  no  neuropathic  traits. 


The  subject  dreamed  that  he  was  at  Ike  mouth  of  a  dark  cave 
full  of  water;  it  had  two  openings,  side  by  side.  Opposite  to 
him  was  a  puppy,  whining  to  come  out.  Coming  behind  the 
puppy  were  two  cats.  He  set  out  to  rescue  the  Puppy,  which 
during  the  procedure  seemed  to  fuse  into  his  personality.  He 
was  in  great  danger  of  drowning,  but  clung  to  some  bushes  which 
were  at  the  side  of  Ike  cave,  atid  at  last  safely  emerged.  Standing 
outside  was  his  father,  who  seemed  quite  unconcerned.  He 
wondered  that  his  father  had  not  helped  him,  and  supposed  U 
was  because  ke  had  not  realised  the  extent  of  the  danger.    He 

•  Publiibed  in  the  Jottmal  of  Abnormat  Psychology.  April,  1913. 

■  It  will  be  andentood  that  in  the  f<dlomng  account  nost  of  the  stepa 
of  the  actual  aiulyvis  are  not  mentioned,  it  not  being  the  pupow  of  the 
preaeDt  utide  to  exponnd  the  techniqoe  of  this. 
«3i 
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impressed  on  his  father  the  danger  he  had  come  through,  and 
boastfully  told  him  that  he  had  saved  himself  without  any  help. 

The  dream  belongs  to  a  class  that  can  almost  be  called 
typical ;  any  one  practised  in  dream  analysis  can  at  once 
interpret  it  without  any  trouble.  Emergence,  after  great 
difficulty,  from  a  dark  chamber  containing  water,  is  a  very 
usual  way  for  unconscious  thoughts  about  the  birth  act  to  be 
expressed  ;^  the  dark  cave  in  the  dream,  with  its  two  openings 
and  its  bushy  {=hairy)  entrance,  represents  the  mother's  body, 
or  womb,  enclosing  the  uterine  waters.  In  mythology  the 
situation  is  often  reversed  by  the  hero  being  placed  in  an  enclos- 
ing chamber  and  put  into,  or  on  to,  water,*  such  as  with  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes,  Noah  in  the  ark,  and  so  on;  as  a  rule  the  more 
important  the  hero,  especially  when  he  is  made  the  ancestor  of 
all  mankind,  the  more  extensive  is  the  flood  of  water;  The 
subject  of  the  present  dream  and  his  wife  ardently  desire  a 
child,  but  their  parental  longings  have  to  be  contented  with  a 
puppy  dog,  to  which  they  are  very  much  attached.  On  the 
'dream  day  ' — i.e.,  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  dream — 
this  dog  got  accidentally  shut  up  in  a  distant  room,  from  which 
the  subject,  notified  by  the  whining,  released  him,  an  incident 
which  doubtless  served  as  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  dream. 

Behind  this  simple  wish,  however,  which  was,  of  course,  in 
no  way  repressed — though  it  was  invested  with  a  painful  feeling- 
tone  because  it  could  not  be  fulfilled — lay  deeper  and  older 
thoughts.  In  the  dream  the  subject  identified  himself  with 
the  dog,  the  two  fusing  into  one;  it  was  thus  a  question  of  his 
own  birth.  This  explains  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
two  cats,  an  uncomplimentary  reference  to  his  younger  sisters, 
who  have  a  marked  propensity  to  quarrelling."  Dreams  and 
phantasies  concerning  one's  own  birth  are  very  common, 
especially  in  childhood,  and  are  generally  connected  with  the 
desire  to  have  children  of  one 'sown.  The  phantasies  in  question 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  psychopathology,  since  they 
constitute  the  basis  of  such  phobias  as  those  of  being  buried 
alive,  of  being  shut  in  an  enclosed  space  {claustrophobia),  and 
many  others.    The  whole  range  of  morbid  anxiety  phenomena, 

1  See  Chapter  VIII.,  p.  203. 

*  See  Otto  Rank,  '  Der  Mytlius  von  der  Gebitrt  des  Heldeo,'  1909, 
S.  69-72. 

*  This  symbolism  had  an  older  source,  less  nngallant,  in  the  £Kct  that, 
like  so  many  other  children,  the  subject  nsed  to  r^ard  all  doga  aa  mala 

and  all  cats  as  female. 
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of  this  phantasy  of  saving  are  very  important  for  the  psychology 
of  many  impulses  and  reactions  in  adult  life,  but  for  an  account 
of  them  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  writings  of  Freud 
and  Rank. 

The  deeper  layer  of  the  dream  thus  represents  an  old  child- 
hood wish  of  the  subject's  to  have  a  child  by  his  mother,  but 
there  is  more  than  this.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
plain  hint  of  his  relation  to  his  father  in  the  matter,  which  in 
the  light  of  our  interpretation  becomes  quite  comprehensible. 
He  had  nurtured  feelings  of  hostility  to  his  father,  unconscious 
since  early  childhood,  which  had  originated  partly  in  his 
jealousy  at  being  disturbed  by  him  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  his  mother's  affection,*  and  partly  in  the  rebuff  with  which 
his  father  had  treated  his  desire  for  enlightenment  on  forbidden 
topics'.  In  the  dream  these  feelings  obtain  full  revenge.  Not 
only  does  he  proudly  demonstrate  to  the  father  his  independence 
in  these  matters,  and  that  he  is  master  of  the  situation  without 
any  external  help  or  advice,  but  he  further  dispenses  with  the 
father  altc^ether  in  regard  to  the  question  of  his  own  birth. 
He  has  b^otten  himself,  is  his  own  father,  like  the  divinities 
and  heroes  of  old.*  He  has  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem 
of  birth  in  general,  and  of  his  own  in  particular,  and  the  dream 
is  a  panegyric  of  his  superiority  to  his  father. 

After  we  had  completed  the  main  part  of  the  analysis'  the 
subject  asked  me  to  pursue  further  one  part  of  it  in  particular — 
namely,  the  dog  symbolism — and  this  because  of  the  frequency 
with  which  the  same  symbolism  occurred  in  his  dreams.  In 
the  present  dream  he  identifies  himself  with  the  dog  while  in 
the  act  of  putting  himself  in  his  father's  place;*  the  dog  thus 
symbolises  in  turn  the  subject's  child,  himself,  and  his  father. 
From  earlier  analyses  we  knew  that  in  his  unconscious  the 
idea  of  dogs  was  closely  associated  with  that  of  sexuality,*  and 

■  See  Freud, '  DieTraumdeutung.'S.  180-187,  and  Ernest  Jones,  iJmmcaN 
Journal  of  Psychology,  January,  1910,  pp.  93-97. 

*  See  Rank,  '  Der  Mythus,'  op.  cU. 

*  At  this  point  attention  may  be  called  to  the  striking  resemblance 
between  the  dream-phantasy  just  detailed  and  the  story  of  CEdipus,  who 
saved  his  mother  ( — town)  by  solving  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (psycho- 
I<^cally  the  same  riddle  as  that  solved  by  our  subject  in  his  dream),  married 
his  mother,  displaced  his  father,  and  reigned  in  his  stead. 

*  Cf.  the  expression,  '  To  become  top  dog,'  which,  as  it  happens,  was  a 
favourite  one  of  his  father's. 

■  This  is,  of  course,  quite  common,  as  is  indicated  by  the  met*  tacftm' 
sion  '  pnimni  passion  '^sexual  desire. 
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that  in  his  dreams  a  dog  frequently  symbolised  either  his  father 
or  mother.  On  the  dream-day  he  had  been  reading  a  book  on 
totemism  and  animal-ancestry,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
same  association  between  animals  and  ancestors  existed  in  his 
unconscious  as  exists  in  the  savage  mind.  The  question  arose 
as  to  how  this  association  had  originally  got  formed  in  his  mind. 
ThCTe  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  matter  here,  which 
was  lai^ely  concerned  with  infantile  sadistic  conceptions,  but 
the  first  point  to  come  out  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present 
theme.  The  only  dog  the  subject  had  had  much  to  do  with  in 
early  years  was  one  he  had  been  given  at  the  age  of  eight  by  a 
man  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  to  which  he  became  extraordinarily 
attached.  When  he  was  unhappy  he  would  take  it  for  a  long 
walk  and  spend  the  whole  day  as  far  as  possible  from  home. 
The  dog  was  a  female  one,  but  was  invariably  referred  to  at 
home  as  'he,'  and  could  thus  be  used  to  symbolise  a  person  of 
either  sex;  her  name  was  'Fanny.'  The  only  woman  he  had 
known  of  this  name  in  his  youth  was  a  Miss  Fanny  W.,  a  lady 
some  ten  years  younger  than  his  mother.  He  had  been  very 
fond  of  her  and  her  mother,  who  were  especially  kind  to  him. 
Whenever  he  visited  them  Miss  W.  used  to  inquire  with  peculiar 
friendliness  after  his  mother,  v4iom  she  had  been  intimate  with 
in  earlier  years,  but  with  whom,  for  irrelevant  reasons,  she  was 
no  longer  on  visitii^  terms ;  the  idea  of  Miss  W.  was  thus  closely 
connected  with  that  of  his  mother.^  At  this  point  the  subject 
suddenly  recalled  an  earlier  dream  of  the  same  night,  which  he 
had  thought  of  on  waking,  but  which  he  had  then  quite  forgotten 
until  this  moment ;  we  have  next  to  turn  our  attention  to  this 
dream. 

II. 

He  was  in  his  father's  office  with  Mr.  tV.,  who  was  expounding 
lo  him  kis  gerualogy  and  early  life.  Mr.  W.,  the  father  of  Miss 
Fanny  W.,  was  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  cotle^ue  of  his 
father's  and  had  worked  in  the  same  office.  The  subject  had 
never  seen  much  of  him — he  had  died  when  the  former  was  ten 
years  old — and  he  had  not  to  his  knowledge  thought  of  him 
for  many  years.  The  coincidence  of  his  appearing  in  this 
particubr  dream  is  therefore  certainly  very  striking. 

*  This  ms  the  firtt  step  of  u)  analysis  which  shewed  that  in  the  subject's 
BBcaoscknts  his  mother  sod  the  dog  Fanny  had  long  been  identified.  In  ttw 
diMin,  tberefore,  the  subject  saves  his  mother  as  well  as  bimadf,  a  man 
tyiMcal  form  of  the  saving  phantasy. 
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On  the  dream-day  the  subject  had  been  thinking  about  a 
projected  visit  to  his  family  home,  where  he  had  not  been  for 
several  years,  and  had  expressed  the  hope  that  his  aged  grand- 
mother would  be  still  alive — for  the  egocentric  reason  that  he 
could  then  ask  her  about  a  number  of  matters  concerning  his 
infancy  in  which  since  psycho-analysis  he  had  become  interested ; 
his  mother  had  lately  died,  and  he  did  not  care  to  talk  to  his 
father  about  them.  Now  his  grandmother's  daughter  (his 
aunt  on  the  father's  side)  had  married  Mr.  W.'s  son,  now  dead, 
a  relationship  more  clearly  shewn  in  the  accompanying  table ; 

Blr.  W.=Graimy  W.  Grandmother, 


Son^^^=^Aunt.  Va,ther=Molher. 


Subject. 


it  happens  that  he  had,  as  a  boy,  taken  a  special  interest  in  their 
courtship  and  marriage.  Mr.  W.  and  the  grandmother  could 
thus  be  brought  into  near  connection,  they  being  the  parents  of 
the  same  Couple,  a  connection  furthered  by  the  circumstance 
that  Mr.  W.'s  wife  was  always  addressed  by  the  subject  as 
'  Granny  '  W.  In  the  dream  Mr.  W.  replaces  the  grandmother 
in  giving  the  subject  the  desired  information  about  his  origin  . 
and  upbringing.  Two  wishes  He  behind  this  apparently  sense- 
less replacement :  first  the  old  desire  that  the  father  would 
respond  to  his  request  for  enlightenment  about  the  problem  of 
his  birth,  and  secondly,  the  old  revengeful  desire  that  the  father 
might  resemble  Mr.  W.  and  his  son  {of  the  same  generation  as 
the  father)  in  the  respect  of  havii^  departed  from  this  life. 

More  than  this :  On  the  dream-day  the  subject  had  wished 
to  question  his  grandmother  because  his  mother  was  no  longer 
accessible.  She  therefore  replaced  the  latter  in  his  mind,  and 
as  she  was  replaced  in  the  dream  by  Mr.  W.  we  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  figure  of  the  latter  stood  not  only  for  the  father, 
but  also  for  the  mother;  this  reminds  us  of  the  original  connec- 
tion between  the  two  via  Fanny.  The  dream  is  thus  seen  to  be 
built  on  the  basis  of  childhood  sexual  curiosity,  and  the  desire 
that  the  parents  would  gratify  this. 

Though  the  basis  of  the  dream  is,  as  has  just  been  explained, 
a  childhood  one,  more  current  wishes  also  come  to  expression  in 
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it.  On  payit^  closer  attention  to  tlie  details  it  was  noticed 
that  the  main  figure  really  constituted  what  is  known  as  a 
'  composite  person '  (Sammelperson^  being  composed  of  three 
persons  condensed  into  one.  Although  it  seemed  in  the  dream 
definitely  to  be  Mr.  W.,  and  the  place  was  tiie  only  one  where 
the  subject  had  ever  seen  him,  the  face  resembled  a  Mr.  A. 
rather  than  Mr.  W.;  the  two  men  were  in  fact  very  much  alike 
in  appearance,  Mr.  A.  was  an  elderly  man  in  whose  office  the 
subject  had  worked  some  years  ago,  and  who  ever  since  had 
owed  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Owing  to  financial 
difficulties  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  this  off,  but  had  promised 
to  pay  a  quarter  of  it  on  a  date  some  eight  months  before  that 
of  the  dream.  He  had  not  fulfilled  the  promise,  and  this  had 
rather  embarrassed  the  subject,  particularly  as  he  had  just  then 
to  meet  heavy  expense  in  connection  with  a  projected  removal 
from  one  town  to  another.  Two  days  before  the  dream,  a  week 
before  the  subject  was  to  leave,  the  long-awaited  cheque 
arrived,  but  he  found  to  his  chagrin  that  it  was  post-dated 
and  payable  only  a  month  later.  On  the  dream-day  he  wrote 
a  somewhat  stiff  letter  in  acknowledgement,  explaining  his 
situation,  and  remarking  that  as  he  had  closed  his  own  bank 
account  he  would  have  to  send  the  cheque  to  his  father  (in  the 
same  town  that  he  was  going  to),  and  'trust  to  his  honesty  to 
get  the  money  back."  While  in  the  middle  of  writing  the  letter 
he  noticed  that  the  cheque  was  made  out  for  twice  the  amount 
■he  expected,  a  discovery  that  led  him  to  mollify  his  remarks 
and  gratefully  to  thank  Mr.  A.  for  having  done  all  that  he  could 
under  the  circumstances ;  we  see  here  again  the  same  alternation 
of  friendliness  and  hostility  that  characterised  the  whole  of  his 
attitude  towards  the  father  and  his  substitutes. 

The  curious  remark  in  regard  to  his  father's  honesty  was 
greatly  'over-determined.'  It  pointed  in  the  first  place  to  an 
unconscious  identification  of  the  father  with  the  elderly  Mr.  A., 
the  annoyance  with  the  latter  having  evoked  a  manifestation 
of  the  old  hostility  towards  the  former.  The  remark  was  not 
only  unwarranted  in  fact,  but  was  quite  pointless,  for  the 
father  was  a  scrupulously  honest  man.  According  to  the 
subject,  the  only  unfair  thing  he  had  ever  done  in  regard  to 
money  was  to  make  a  will  recently  in  which  he  disinherited 
hb  son  and  left  all  his  property  to  his  two  daughters.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  special  reasons  for  his  doing  so,  and  the  subject 
*  Cbapter  VIU.,  p.  191. 
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had  not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  but  had  even  advised  it;  ncverttir. 
less  it  was  plain  that  he  had  not  entirely  forgiven  his  father  for 
being  so  ready  to  overlook  him.  This  reproach  he  had  un- 
consciously linked  to  the  old  one  about  beiog  kept  in  the  dark 
as  a  child  and  dishonestly  lied  to  on  the  topic  of  child-birth. 
The  way  in  which  this  apparently  strained  association  betw-tcn 
the  ideas  of  money  and  babies  was  foiled  cannot  here  be  relal 
as  it  would  necessitate  too  long  a  discussion;  the  cloacal 
nection  will  be  evident  to  those  familiar  with  psycho-anal; 

Unlike  both  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  A.,  however,  the  fij;ure  in 
dream  was  quite  bald  and  there  was  a  wart  by  the  side  of  the 
nose.  These  characteristics,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  head  in 
general,  at  once  reminded  the  subject  of  Charles  Darwin.  The 
singular  appropriateness  will  be  admitted  of  the  probletn  of 
personal  origin  being  expounded  by  the  author  of '  The  Descent 
of  Man'  and  'The  Origin  of  Species.'  As  a  student  of  biuIof[>- 
the  subject  had  greatly  revered  Darwin,  who  had,  so  to  spenk, 
answered  the  question  he  had  propounded  in  vain  to  his  own 
father;  it  was  evident  that  unconsciously  he  had  identified  the 
two  men,  Darwin  being  to  him  what  he  had  wished  his  father 
to  be — an  expounder  of  the  problem  of  origin.  Strangely 
enough,  Darwin  had  on  the  dream-day  been  the  topic  of  con- 
versation between  the  subject  and  his  wife.  Being  concerned 
at  his  over\vorking  she  had  ui^ed  him  to  give  up  some  of  hb 
routine  teaching  work  su  that  he  might  devote  himself  more 
peacefully  to  his  favourite  pursuit  of  scientific  research,  and 
had  considerately  volunteered  to  do  with  less  money.  The 
talk  drifted  on  to  the  endou'ment  of  research,  and  the  subject 
remarked  what  a  fortunate  thing  it  was  for  mankind  that  Darwin 
had  inherited  enough  money  from  his  father  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  investigations  undeterred  by  material  considerations- 
He  here  was  evidently  identifying  himself  in  his  uncotiscious — 
that  realm  of  unlimited  egoism"  with  Darwin,  i^.,  once  more 
with  his  father — and  was  at  the  same  time  mutely  reproachiiiL- 
his  father  for  not  ha\'ing  bestowed  him  with  more  worldlv 
goods.  His  father  had  spent  many  years  in  the  service  - : 
other  people,  and  had  quixotically  refused  to  seize  opportunitic 
for  his  own  advancement.  In  the  sentence  written  to  Mr.  .A 
referring  to  his  father,  the  subject  had  unwittingly  expresv't 

•  See  Chapter  XC.  p.  679. 

■  In  the  aocoDKioni  mind  cveryvoe  brieves  in  the  omPipMeocc  nf  b. 
tho«|[ht>.  In  ttar  InMiitibUity  of  bi>  duniu,  and  In  the  lamorUttty  of  Ut  womI 
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the  wish  that  his  father  had  in  fact  been  a  little  less  pedantically 
honest,  so  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  bestow  him  with 
more  money. 

The  three  persons  f^uring  in  the  dream  are  thus  all  substi-; 
tutes  for  the  father.  Each  one  is  connected  both  with  the 
subject's  'money-complex' — ix.,  his  complaint  that  he  was 
worried  about  money  matters — and  also  with  the  deeper  reproach 
against  his  father  regarding  the  question  of  sexual  curiosity 
Both  these  complexes  are  evident  in  the  case  of  the  Darwin 
component  of  the  figure,  as  is  the  former  with  Mr.  A.  and  the 
latter  with  Mr.  W.  The  series  may  be  completed  by  mentioning 
the  following  two  facts.  A  prominent  memory  the  subject  had 
of  Mr.  A.  was  a  morbid  interest  taken  by  the  latter  ih  the  sexual 
thoughts  and  curiosity  of  children.  As  to  the  relation  of  the 
money  complex  to  Mr.  W.,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  subject's  father  in  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  business  they  were  both  concerned  with.  Both  complexes 
were  thus  associated  with  each  of  the  three  constituent  persons 
of  the  dream  figure. 

III. 

The  analysis  just  given  of  the  two  dreams,  or  two  halves  of 
a  dream,  confirm  to  the  full  Freud's  theory  of  dreams,  which 
has  been  most  precisely  formulated  by  Rank^  in  the  foUowii^ 
terms :  Der  Traum  stellt  tegelmsssig  auf  der  Grurtdlagt  und  mit 
Hilfe  verdringUn,  infantil'sexuellen  Materials  aktueU*  in  dtr 
Regel  auch  erotische  Wunsche  in  verh&lUer  und  symbolisck 
eingekUideter  Form  als  erfOiU  dar.  ('  Dreams  constantly  present 
the  fulfilment,  in  a  concealed  and  symbolically  veiled  form,  of 
various  current  wishes,  usually  of  an  erotic  nature;  they  do  so 
on  the  basis  and  with  the  help  of  repressed,  infantile,  psycho- 
sexual  material.') 

We  see  that  the  dream  as  told,  the  'manifest  content,'  is 
quite  senseless  and  even  absurd,  but  that  the  hidden  meaning, 
or  'latent  content,'  revealed  by  analysis,  is  thoroughly  intelligent 
and  full  of  meaning.  Further,  that  although  the  manifest 
content  may  seem  to  deal  with  situations  that,  so  far  as  the 
psyche  is  concerned,  are  harmless  or  unimportant,  the  under- 
b'ing  thoughts  are  highly  significant  and  are  related  to  the  most 

■  otto  Rank.  '  Ein  Timtun,  der  nch  setbst  deutet,'  Jtihrtmck  tbr  Ptyeho- 
aMmtytt,  igio.  Bd.  ii.,  S.  319.  Those  who  wish  to  read  a  really  full  drcun 
uuJysia  are  referred  to  tbu  excellent  paper. 
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intimate  part  of  the  subject's  personality.  Behind  the  manifoid 
processes  in  the  dream  structure — which  by  a  superficial  study 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  true  latent  content — stands  the 
primordial  basis  of  all  our  mental  activities,  the  Wish.  The 
current  wishes  of  the  actual  moment,  the  ones  that  aroused 
the  memories  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  subject's  sleep, 
were  two,  one  erotic,  the  other  non-erotic — namely,  the  desire 
to  have  a  child  and  the  desire  to  be  free  from  monetary  cares; 
these  two  desires,  however,  were  not  really  so  independent  as 
they  appear.  The  current  wishes  aroused  deeper  and  older 
repressed  thoughts  with  which  they  were  connected,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  dream  was  constructed.  These  deeper 
thoughts  were,  as  always,  of  infantile  and  sexual  ori^n.  In  the 
present  case  they  concerned  the  most  intimate  relations  of  the 
subject  to  his  parents :  hostility,  and  to  a  less  extent  friendliness, 
towards  his  father,  love  and  tenderness  towards  his  mother. 
The  natural  desire  to  have  a  child  awoke  the  old  desire  to  repay 
his  mother's  sacrifice  for  him  by  presentii^  her  with  another 
child — of  their  very  own;  in  this  he  plays  the  double  part  of 
both  the  child  loved  by  the  mother,  and  the  father  who  presents 
him  to  her. 

.  We  see  further  the  exemplification  of  the  initial  thesis  from 
which  we  started — namely,  that  different  dreams  offhe  same 
night  are  concerned  with  different  aspects  of  the  same  theme. 
They  often,  as  here,  present  different  solutions  of  the  same 
problem.  In  the  earlier  dream,  the  second  here  related,  the 
father  meets  his  childhood  curiosity  in  a  sympathetic  and 
helpful  manner;  in  the  later  dream  he  solves  the  problem  with- 
out his  father's  help,  and  defyingly  replaces  his  father  in  respect 
to  the  loved  mother.  In  the  former  his  homosexual  component 
is  gratified,  in  the  latter  his  heterosexual.  In  the  latter  he 
finds  a  man's  solution,  adopting  a  masculine  attitude,  in  the 
former  he  finds  a  woman's,  adopting  a  feminine  attitude.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  an  illustration  of  the  bisexual  nature  of 
the  normal  man.  With  the  present  subject,  as  with  most  men, 
the  homosexual  components  of  his  instinct  were  more  deeply 
repressed  than  the  heterosexual,  and  it  is  thus  entirely  compre- 
hensible that  the  dream  expressing  the  former  components  was 
the  one  that  proved  the  more  susceptible  of  being  forgotten ; 
the  question  as  to  which  of  two  dreams  will  be  first  forgotten 
may  seem  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  chance,  but  we  see  that  the 
laws  of  psychical  determinism  hold  here  just  as  rigorously  as 
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'Iv-Ahfrc.  AnyntlP  traiiircl  in  psyi  liii-:iii:ilysi>  will  luilln;r 
j-Ti'-ivr  a  good  rrasoii  why,  fif  two  drt-anis  rrtatiiif;  to  tin.-  bc- 
.••■•rmK  nf  chilrlrrn,  it  was  in  the  fciiiiiiiiii'  tnu-  that  a  immpy- 
r-tn-.yl'-x  ramr  to  cxpros^icm.  Still  an'Uhtr  rffiiifiiniu  may 
*■-■  aHHH  of  the  analy^i^  cf  tlir  feminiii''  Hrcani.  The  <.iihjcrt 
'.*'*  •il'trn  a-,  a  rhilH  had  the  drsirr  that  the  family  ilcwtor  woiilH 
;r'"T.t  him  with  a  bahy  of  his  own,  and  had  rhilmrated 
;  h..:.taMrs  in  whirh  he  iina^iin-d  himself  th<'  wiff  r.f  this  d<Mtor, 
*b.'-r.i  hr  greatly  admired.  The  doctor  had  not  only  brought 
•   -n  and  hi*  'inters  into  the  world,  but  hatl  savnl  Ai>  Itfr  on  twi> 

,S«-ilj<nt  «)«-rasions  when  he  wa*  desi>rTatc!y  ill:  it  was  he 
aS'(  had  prrvnted  him  with  the  belnvrd  iii*}i  Fanny,  th<-  doR  so 

.-.wly  .i-M^Litrd  in  hiit  nund  with  th'-  fannlv  of  Sir.  W.  Mr. 
A.  -No  wa*  ii'-arly  aSMinatrd  with  d"i  ion-,  brmi;  ih''  h'-.id  of  an 

•.-T,.  \  f'T  th'-  >al<>  1*1  in'-di'al  |.r.ii  tn ."..  .\^  to  Ilar^vin,  he 
M%  '-i'!!  a  d'"-t'tr  him^'lf  and  ih--  •■■■n  ■■!  a  diwtor.  Ilir  three 
•■  •"■; '-rierits  of  th<  liKUn-  that  |il.t>-  th''  iikim  iiliiie  |..irt  in  the 
i-'.i-n,  th'T*'f<ire.  .dl  imrtrav  fiatiir-s  ii-.t  only  ot  th'"  falh'T, 
...   d^-.  ribrd  ;.b"vr,  but  ,ib"  id  Ih'-  lainily  dortor  «Iin  m  the 

r.i.''  -  '■%""i  '■•-iii'-d  th*-  ■brmil'-r  of  t-hildn-u'  ftar  fxtflUnrr. 
MiT',    of   th"   indi^idii.d    f'-atiiri-*  of   I'n-ud's  dn-aiii  theory 
.;-■■  ii:;i-!r.i''d  in    ih'-   .iri-ih-'-i-.  tin-  alino>t   L:riii.-^qu'-  tfi. 

.     •■     :•:■  -.1  ::,•■  rtr-.iM  th-ui-h'-.  t:..-  i;;<-(haiii-!i.-  ••\  i'iiid.ii-.a- 
-;-.i -  :.t  ..ii,d  u-T'"i\-  •ir.i-v..ii-.,ti. .:■.,..■   !  iii.- iiiiix'.'l- 
'r'  .i,    :.  -ii:..;..:.  of  :;i.  ■■>■  v.*~  ■■{  \\v  \>f  -.  i-ii-  i!.i\  .     In 
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CHAPTER  XI 

DREAM  MANIPULATION  OF  NUMBERS* 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  experience  in  psychoanalysis  that 
so  taxes  one's  credulity  as  the  occasions  where  numbers  are  found 
to  be  manipulated  for  intelligent  reasons  by  the  unconscious. 
Of  the  existence  of  the  process  itself,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  Freud,  Adler.Stekel,  Jung, and  Tausk,  no  one  can  be  in  any 
doubt  who  has  personally  investigated  the  matter,  but  some 
of  the  more  complicated  examples  related  in  the  literature. 
particularly  some  of  those  quoted  by  Stekel,  seem  almost 
physically  impossible  to  believe.  Jung  has  very  pointedly  said 
in  this  connection :  *  '  Die  Grenzen,  wo  das  rein  Spielerische 
anfangt,  sind  schwer  zu  ziehen — notwendigerweise,  denn  das 
unbewusste  Produkt  ist  Schopfung  spielender  Phantasie,  jener 
psychischen  Instanz,  aus  der  auch  das  Spiel  entsteht.  £s 
widerstrebt  dem  exakten  Geiste  dieser  nach  alien  Seiten  ins 
Haltlose  sich  verlierenden  Spielerei  nachzuhSngen.'  {'  It  is 
hard  to  define  the  limits  where  pure  play  begins — necessarily 
so,  for  the  unconscious  product  is  the  creation  of  the  playing 
phantasy,  of  that  psychical  factor  from  which  play  itself  is 
born.  The  exact  mind  finds  it  repugnant  to  follow  this  playful- 
ness, which  on  all  sides  gets  lost  in  indefiniteness.') 

To  the  unflinching  determinist,  however,  nothing  can  be 
ultimately  indefinite,  and  law  and  orderwill  some  day  be  found 
to  prevail  even  in  the  phenomena  of  mental  play.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  accumulation  of  experience  makes  one  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  this  curious 
manipulation  of  numbers  goes  on  in  the  unconscious,  so  that 
one  is  led  to  conceive  of  our  instinctive  repugnance  to  the  idea, 

'  Published,  under  the  title  '  Unbewusste  Zahlenbehandlimgen,'  in  the 
Zentralbtatt  fur  Psychoanalyse,  February,  ign,  Jahrg.  ii.,  S.  241. 

*  Jung,  '  EiQ  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  des  Zahlentraumes,'  ZnUralbtail  fir 
Psychoanaiyse,  Jahrg.  i.,  S,  570. 
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our  strong  disinclination  to  accept  the  interpretations  that 
analysis  forces  on  us,  as  being  merely  one  more  form  of  our 
general  resistance  against  the  unconscious  and  all  its  ways. 
The  intensity  and  universaUty  of  this  particular  repugnance 
are  strlldng,  being  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  inter- 
pretations, and  one  cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  numbers 
must  be  treated  by  the  unconscious  mind  in  a  different  way 
from  other  concepts  and  perhaps  even  words.  In  a  very 
thoughtful  paper  Ferenczi^  has  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which 
obscene  words  are  differently  treated  from  other  words,  and  he 
adduces  plausible  reasons  to  shew  that  the  peculiar  significance 
attaching  to  them  is  due  to  their  havii^  retained  certun 
infantile  characteristics,  notably  a  capacity  for  visual  and 
motor  imagery  that  other  words  have  to  a  great  extent  lost. 
It  is  very  possible  that  a  similar  infantile  fixation  has  taken 
{dace  in  the  ciase  of  numbers,  and  one  readily  perceives  at  least 
three  sources  for  the  special  significance  with  which  they  are 
invested  in  the  unconscious :  ( i )  The  great  importance  attaching 
to  them  in  the  first  stages  of  the  child's  education.  The  child 
is  taught  to  count  much  earlier  and  more  invariably  than  it  is 
taught  to  read.  (2)  The  readiness  with  which  the  almost 
magical  properties  of  numbers  lend  themselves  to  child-play. 
Freud's  remark  that  'children  treat  words  as  though  they 
were  objects  '  is  even  more  evidently  true  of  numbers  than  of 
words.  (3)  The  close  association  between  numbers  and  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  pleasure  to  children — namely,  the  fingers. 
It  is  significant  that  nearly  every  country  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  times  has  based  its  counting  on  the  decimal  system — 
!.«.,  on  the  number  of  fingers.  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  whole 
subject  is  worth  investigating  psychologically,  for  both  practical 
and  theoretical  reasons,  so  that  the  publication  of  any  casuistic 
material  bearing  on  it  is  particularly  desirable. 

In  going  over  the  notes  of  a  case,  an  account  of  which  1  have 
already  published  elsewhere,*  I  came  across  the  following 
example,  which  seems  definite  enough  to  warrant  its  being 
related.  The  notes  were  made  some  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
1  was  much  more  incredulous  on  the  matter  than  subsequent 
experience  has  made  me;  they  were  therefore  collected  with 

'  Ferenczi,  '  Contiibatiom  to  Piyclio-Analyais.'  English  translation  by 
Emat  Jones,  1916,  chap.  iv. 

■  Emest  Jonea,  '  Eioige  Fill*  von  ZwangtuieunMc,'  JaMrtmck  in  Ptyektf 
»m0tyu.  Bd.  ui..  Zweiter  Fall. 
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a  bias  against  them,  quite  empirically,  and  I  can  guarantee 
that  the  interpretations  given  were  all  immediate  associations 
oifered  by  the  patient. 

The  patient,  a  man  of  twenty-four,  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  obsessional  neurosis  and  was  very  superstitious;  it 
should  further  be  said  that  he  had  an  unusually  pronounced 
mother-complex.  He  regarded  some  numbers — e^.,  3,  9,  etc. 
— as  being  particularly  lucky,  and  others — e.g.,  4,  36,  etc. — 
as  being  equally  unlucky ;  the  former  usually  referred  to  him- 
self and  the  latter  to  his  mother.  Thus  3  had  the  usual 
sexual-symbolic  meaning  for  him,  and  9,  3  times  3,  had  this 
in  a  higher  degree;  9  represented  the  maximum  of  sexua] 
potency,  and  he  told  me  that  this  was  the  highest  number  of 
times  he  had  ever  accomplished  the  sexual  act  in  a  nngle 
night.  4,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  mother's  'sacred 
number,'  which  he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  she 
was  the  fourth  member  of  her  family.  36  was  especially 
connected  with  his  mother,  because  she  was  that  age  when 
she  died  (7  years  previously). 

One  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  vainly  trying  to  find  his 
old  home  in  a  certain  street  where  he  had  lived  until  about  the 
a^e  of  seven.  After  considerable  difficulty  he  managed,  how- 
ever, to  recognise  the  door  number  and  joyfully  exclaimed  '  Yes, 
that's  it,  number  yt.'  He  then  woke  up.  Now,  in  reality  the 
number  of  the  house  in  question  was  243,  as  heat  once  recol- 
lected when  awake,  and  as  I  took  the  trouble  to  verify  by 
asking  a  relative  of  his.  Two  alterations,  therefore,  had  been 
made  by  the  dream:  (a)  The  last  two  numerals,  4  and  3,  had 
been  added  together,  the  whole  then  making  27,  and  (A)  the 
two  components  of  this  had  been  reversed  into  72.'  These 
alterations  clearly  coutd  have  been  made  in  one  of  two  waj-s, 
according  to  which  was  made  first :  in  one  way  the  adding  would 
occur  first  and  the  reversing  second,  the  order  of  the  stages 
being  243,  27,  72;  in  the  other  way  the  reversing  would  occur 
first  and  the  adding  second,  the  order  then  being  243,  432,  72. 
It  might  be  expected  that  one  could  find  out  the  order  by 

At  a  recent  concert  I  noticed  that  Mozart's  3qth  Symphony  was  stated 
on  the  programme  to  be  hi.H  433rd  t  This  error  was  presumably  made  bv  a 
proceaa  similar  to  that  under  consideration,  the  only  difference  being  that 
here  it  is  not  a  qaestion  of  putting  together  two  numerals  tx  m^kc  a  largcf 
one,  but  of  decomposing  a  larger  one  into  iU  componenls  tv  into  4  and  j). 
In  paychtAo^kai  language  the  examine  In  the  text  is  one  of  '  coodeObatioil '; 
ttiiM  if  oo»  oi  '  deoompoaitico.'     In  both  uaaa  then  ui  a  '  rav«nal.* 
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obwrviuB  whrthor  the  first  or  tht*  si-roiid  midcllr  number  (27  or 
4}2!  U.11  th>*  mure  rJuM'ly  a^so^i:ltc<l  with  the  tnun  of  thought 
c-jiiiict^tiiiK  the  whole.  As  we  shall  set,-,  however,  the;>e  two 
nuniltfTb  ^crtiied  equally  prumiiieiit,  if  wi-  art'  to  jud);e  from  the 
'tr---  ii-^WKttiuiis."  and  I  imagine  that  both  of  these  alternative 
(>ro<  •■du^r^  hati  bet-n  rarrii-ti  out  in  thf  palir-iit'"  unroiisriuu't. 
-.1  « iiur^<-  at  diffi-n-nt  inuinetits;  ihi-.  iti^aiii  l^  in  arrord  with 
Al..it  V,'-  kii.irt  .,f  th'"  i>lay-atlilvit!.'  ti.wards  numbers,  every 
[••■-Mbt'-  t;aiii-'  b'-iuK  ex  peri  men  tnl  with. 

lb-  |>;ili>-tit's  free  a>bu4'ialiiinH  will  not  )>e  (;iveii  in  the 
j.r.i|..-  onlT  III  whuh  thi'V  (Mcurml.  but  will  be  arranKed  in 
k:r..u[i'  -.  ,is  t«  iiiakt-  th<-iii  rasi.-r  lo  fiiUuw. 

W."  b<-t;iii  with  7J,  til*-  err-inioii-  nunilxT  in  the  dream.  To 
:rii-  h'-  r-niark'-ii  th.it  ,--•  i-<(u.«N  !'■  ■  ;.  ,-j  wa>  thf  age  at  whirh 
i.i-  i;r.i:.'hni*lh<T,  ■.!  wh'>ni  b«  had  t"tn  *p.  rially  fojiil,  had  dird. 
V  A..-  th'-  ai;i-  at  «hii  li  lu-  ni<it|i.-r  bad  dn-il,  .■  was  the  only 
:.i,i;.T.-!  «-niiii..n  t"  th-  'iirn<t  aiid  tli-  f.il-.  nuintii-r>  of  the 
:.■■.;-■■.  ."4;  ai.d  r--  l  b'T'-  wiff  2  (»iw(il>  ir.r  wlinin  hi-  iniaKiinf 
'..  ;--;,C'l  b'.tb  rtjin —-ni'd  bv  lb>-  au-'  at  «bi«b  tb'-v  bad 
:.'  '  Ih-  a||..1.'  |.-v.h-<  ..ii.d\-i-  vh-A..|  Ib.il  tb>-  tiinition  of 
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second  alternative  mentioned  previously — i^.,  if  the  reversal 
took  place  before  the  adding — ^we  get  432  as  a  middle  number, 
which  is  also  made  up  of  (3  x  3  x  3)  X  (4  X4),  or  a  strong  bring- 
ing together  of  3  and  4.  On  the  other  hand,  36  is  made  up 
of  3  X3  X4,  and  if  the  second  numeral  alone  is  decomposed  the 
number  can  be  written  3  (3+3).  The  reverse  of  the  final 
72 — i.e.,  27 — can  itself  be  decomposed  into  3x3x3,  while 
the  72  is  divisible  by  both  3  and  4.  We  thus  see  that  the 
f^ures  3  and  4  are  remarkably  closely  connected  with  all 
the  numbers  concerned  in  the  manipulative  procedure. 

The  same  is  evidently  true  of  the  other  personal  number, 
9,  which  need  not  be  pointed  out  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  that  not  only  are  all  the  numbers  concerned,  243,  432, 
63,  36,  27,  72,  without  exception  divisible  by  9,  but  also  in 
^  every  one  of  these  six  numbers  the  individual  numerals  com- 
posing  them  when  added  together  give  9  as  the  result.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  natural  properties  of  the  numbers 
in  question  were  singularly  well  adapted  for  the  patient's  pur- 
pose, and  thus  enabled  him  to  reinforce  and  reiterate  the  idea 
of  the  coming  together  of  himself  and  his  mother,  but  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  he  realised  the  unusual  opportunity  and 
fully  availed  himself  of  it.  He  gave  full  vent  to  his  passionate 
desire  to  bring  together  the  numbers  3  and  4,  and  9  and  4,  and 
found  out  every  way  in  which  this  was  possible. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  refinement  enough,  the  patient  pointed 
out  still  other  possibilities  in  the  numbers.  In  America  the 
number  23  is  colloquially  associated  with  the  ideas  both  of  death 
and  of  sudden  departure,  a  superstition  the  origin  of  which  is 
irrelevant  to  our  present  theme,  but  one  which  was  shared  by 
the  patient  as  well  as  most  other  superstitions.  Now,  if  4, 
his  mother's  sacred  number,  is  removed  from  any  one  of  the 
numbers  in  question  (thus  representing  the  mother's  death), 
then  in  every  case  the  fatal  number  23  is  left.  With  243  the 
4  has  simply  to  be  struck  out,  with  63  and  27  it  has  only  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  highest  numeral;  after  striking  it  out 
from  432,  or  subtracting  it  from  the  highest  numeral  of  36  and 
72,  the  result  has  only  to  be  reversed  to  give  23. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  comment  on  the  resemblance,  or 
rather  the  identity,  of  the  mechanisms  here  in  play  and  those 
which  Freud  has  taught  us  are  characteristic  of  dream  formation 
in  general.  In  the  change  from  the  243  in  the  latent  content  of 
the  dream  to  the  72  of  the  manifest  content  we  see  the  coHdtnsa- 
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tiim  of  the  two  terminal  numerals  into  one,  the  displacement 
of  the  psychical  accent  from  the  significant  3  and  4,  which 
become  replaced,  on  to  the  relatively  indifferent  2,  which 
remains  unaltered,  and  the  highly  characteristic  reversal  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  whole.  In  the  '  dream  work,'  as  Freud  ^ 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  reckoning  of  any  sort,  either 
correct  or  false ;  the  manipulation  goes  on  entirely  in  the  latent 
unconscious  thoughts,  and  is  merely  taken  over  by  the  dream- 
making  factors  in  the  same  way  as  sentences  and  other  psychical 
material.  Numbers  are  thus  handled  by  means  of  the  same 
mechanisms  as  words,  ideas,  and  scenes,  and  one  might  well  put 
the  play  on  numbers  by  the  side  of  that  play  on  words  that  is  so 
important  in  the  formation  of  superficial  associations  in  general ; 
both  serve  for  the  di^uising  and  covering  of  significant  but 
forbidden  thoughts,  and  there  is  a  good  reason  why  the  critics 
of  psycho-analysis  reject  both  as  far-fetched,  arbitrary,  or  of 
no  consequence. 

*  Fmid,  '  Die  Traumdeutaag,'  4'  Aull.,  S.  199. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DREAMS  AND 
PSYCHONEUROTIC  SYMPTOMS* 

At  first  sight  the  resemblances  between  dreams  and  psycho- 
neurotic symptoms  appear  to  be  of  a  very  superficial  kind,  and 
it  is  the  obvious  differences  between  them  that  most  naturally 
take  our  attention.  Nevertheless,  a  psychological  study  of  the 
two  manifestations  discloses  a  far-reaching  similarity  between 
them  in  almost  all  respects ;  in  fact  the  more  closely  one  investi- 
gates the  psychogenesis  of  them  the  more  one  i?  impressed  by 
the  extraordinary  resemblances,  and  the  more  difiicult  does  it 
become  to  define  the  essential  differences  between  them.  That 
the  study  of  normal  dreams  is  highly  important,  both  for  the 
understanding  of  all  kinds  of  mental  disturbances  and  for  the 
treatment  of  the  psychoneuroses,  is  growing  more  and  more 
evident,  and  I  shall  presently  touch  on  some  of  these  practical 
aspects. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  psychogenesis  of  both  dreams  and 
neurotic  symptoms  we  principally  owe  tp  the  laborious  work 
of  Freud,  and  I  shall  here  largely  confine  myself  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  some  of  his  conclusions.  He  has  dealt  fully  with  the 
manifold  problems  of  dream  life  in  a  book  devoted  to  the 
subject/  and  some  five  years  later,  in  the  'Bruchstiick  einer 
Hysterieanalyse,"  he  illustrated  in  detail  his  views  on  the 
relationship  between  dreams  and  hysteria,  and  shewed  the 
value  of  dream  analysis  for  the  elucidation  of  this  neurosis. 
I  will  try  to  deal  with  the  present  theme  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  statements.  These  may  be  grouped  under  four  headings, 
and  I  need  hardly  add  that  they  will  have  to  be  far  from  ex- 
haustive either  in  number  or  extent. 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Wayne  County  Society,  at  Detroit, 
May  15.  1911.     Published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  1911. 

•  F^eud, '  DieTraumdeutung,'  1900,  4"  .\ofl.,  1914, 

*  Reprinted  in  the  '  Sammlung  kleiner  Schriften  zur  NeurosenMire,* 
a'Folge,  1909. 
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I.  General  Characteristics. 

la  the  first  place  one  might  remark  on  the  fact  that  both 
dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  frequently  appear  to  the  lay 
mind  to  be  remarkably  meaningless,  illogical,  or  even  absurd. 
For  instance,  in  a  dream  one  may  see  a  historic  personage,  say 
George  Washington,  talking  familiarly  to  one's  brother,  and  in 
a  place  that  neither  had  ever  visited.  Similarly  a  neurotic 
patient,  who  in  the  ordinary  way  is  courageous  enough,  may  be 
seized  with  an  irrational  terror  at  the  sight  of  some  object  for 
which  he  has  a  specific  phobia — for  instance,  a  cat.  On  a  healthy 
person  the  incomprehensibility  of  such  bizarre  occurrences 
produces  an  unavoidable  impression  of  unreasonableness,  and 
he  has  an  instinctive  difficulty  in  taking  either  of  them  seriously, 
certainty  in  devoting  to  them  that  earnest  attention  which 
they  really  deserve.  We  describe  this  illogical  or  intongruous 
feature  by  saying  that  the  occurrence  in  question  cannot  be 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  person's  conscious  thoughts;  it  is 
something  apart,  strange,  and  apparently  quite  disconnected. 
This  statement  is  perfectly  true,  "ind  the  alternative  hypotheses 
are  either  that  such  manifestations  are  in  their  very  nature 
throughout  bizarre  and  itlogic:il,  or  that  they  are  the  product 
of  normal  logical  thoughts  which  for  some  reason  have  become 
distorted.  Freud  has  produced  evidence  to  shew  that  the  latter 
hypothesis  is  probably  the  true  one,  and  that  the  obvious  gaps 
between  the  occurrences  and  the  rest  of  the  person's  mind  can  be 
filled  in  by  bringing  to  light  various  thoughts  that  previously 
were  unconscious. 

A  further  resemblance  between  dreams  and  neurotic  symp- 
toms lies  in  the  conception  of  them  that  was  until  recently 
generally  prevalent  among  scientific  men,  and  which  still 
widely  obtains.  This  is  based  on  the  former  of  the  two 
hypotheses  just  mentioned,  the  one  that  accepts  the  manifesta- 
tions in  question  at  their  face  value.  It  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  They  are  both  disordered  products  of  an  imagination 
that  is  functioning  improperly  because  of  certain  non'mental 
circumstances.  In  sleep,  when  tho  mind  is  at  rest,  various 
physical  excitations  disturb  in  an  irregular  manner  different 
groups  of  brain  cells,  the  result  of  which  is  the  anomalous,  fitful, 
and  disconnected  series  of  mental  processes  that  we  call  a  dream. 
Id  the  psychoneuroses  the  same  thing  takes  place,  except  that 
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the  physical  excitations  are  of  a  morbid  kind  (due  to  malnuti)* 
tion,  toxins,  etc.),  so  that  we  call  the  result  a  disease.  In  both 
cases  it  is  denied  that  the  manifestations  are  susceptible  of  a 
psychological  interpretation,  that  they  have  a  precise  psychical 
histor>',  or  that  there  is  any  logical  meaning  behind  the  odd 
and  inconsequent  series  of  mental  processes. 

This  familiar  conception  received  a  rude  shock  at  the  hand! 
of  Freud  when  he  published  his  observations  shewing  thad 
though  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  have  all  the  appeaJ 
of  disorder  and  disconnectedness,  this  appearance  is  not  primary 
but  is  itsflf  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  definite  agenU 
The  two  manifestations  are  rather  the  altered  products  of  menti 
processes  that  are  entirely  consequent  and  highly  signifia 
parts  of  the  personality.  By  means  of  psycho-analysis  thi 
can  be  traced  to  their  origin,  when  it  becomes  plain  that  t" 
have  a  perfectly  definite  psychical  history,  and  an  cntin 
logical  meaning.  There  are  thus  two  main  problems,  first  I 
nature  and  significance  of  the  sources  of  the  manifest) 
tions  in  question,  and  secondly  the  nature  and  significi 
of  the  alteration  or  distortion  that  these  original  mcnti 
processes  have  undergone  before  attaining  their  final 
pearance. 

Both  manifestations  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
foi^otten.  With  dreams  this  is  such  a  characteristic  featu 
as  to  need  no  dwelling  on  ;  every  one  who  has  tried  systematic 
to  recall  his  dreams  will  have  noticed  how  treacherous  is  I 
memor>'  of  them,  and  what  a  usual  occurrence  it  is  for  I 
remembrance  of  even  a  vivid  dream  completely  to  disapp< 
within  a  few  minutes  after  waking.  In  the  case  of  n«urc 
symptoms  this  feature  is  not  so  generally  recognised,  but  ca 
observation  shews  that  it  is  almost  as  constant,  though  not  | 
pronounced,  as  it  is  with  dreams.  However  detailed 
anamnesis  taken  in  the  first  few  interviews  with  the  patia 
one  regularly  finds  later  that  it  is  incomplete  and  that  all  sen 
oT  earlier  symptoms  have  been  ignored  or  forgotten.  *rhe  su 
holds  in  respect  to  the  duration  of  symptoms;  patients  olmovt' 
alwa>'s  under-cstimatc  this.  A  typical  instance  is  that  of  a 
patient  of  mine  who  stated  ho  had  had  trembling  of  the  hand 
for  the  past  three  months,  and  never  before;  it  turned  out  later 
that  he  had  had  it  for  the  past  six  months,  and  on  two  former 
occasions  for  two  or  three  months  each  time.  Furthert 
memory  of  dreams  and  of  ueutol\c  t^m^toou  not  unly  f 
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intensity,  but  becomes  distorted  as  time  goes  on.  This  occur- 
rence is  also  better  known  in  the  case  of  dreams,  where  Freud 
has  given  it  the  name  of  'secondary  elaboration.'  The  memory 
of  neurotic  symptoms  is  similarly  fallacious ;  diflferent  ones  are 
misplaced  in  time,  confounded  with  one  another,  and  so  on. 
The  history  of  a  neurotic  illness  laid  bare  after  a  prolonged 
investigation  has  often  quite  a  different  appearance  from  the 
incomplete  and  incorrect  one  given  by  the  patient  during  the 
first  interviews. 

This  curious  tendency  to  forget  and  alter  mental  processes 
that  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  were  so  vivid  as  to  absorb 
the  whole  attention  of  the  person  is  certainly  noteworthy,  and 
in  itself  would  surest  an  inner  connection  between  the  two 
processes.  We  shall  see  that  the  significance  of  the  tendency 
is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  it  being  a  manifestation  of  the 
repression  of  underlying  mental  processes  which  are  symbolised 
by  both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms.  The  vulgar  tendency 
to  belittle  dreams  and  symptoms,  which  was  mentioned  above, 
is  also  an  expression  of  the  same  psychical  force.  Further,  the 
two  tendencies,  to  falsify  the  memory  of  the  two  manifestations, 
and  to  forget  them  altogether,  have  exactly  the  same  psycho- 
logical significance,  both  being  results  of  the  repressing 
force. 

Dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  shew  intimate  psychological 
connections  with  superstition,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  their 
essence.  That  dreams  have  always  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
superstition  is  well  known.  Even  at  the  present  day  belief  in 
the  telepathic  nature  of  some  dreams,  and  in  their  service  for 
foretelling  events,  is  far  from  extinct.-  In  more  subtle  ways 
dreams  may  influence  the  waking  thoughts  in  a  manner  that 
can  only  be  described  as  superstitious ;  1  have  recently  published 
some  striking  instances  of  this.^  It  has  been  said  that  all 
neurotic  patients  are  at  heart  superstitious,  and  although  this 
is  probably  an  overstatement,  still  with  some  forms  of  neurosis 
— e.g.,  obsessions — the  superstitiousness  of  the  patients  is  quite 
extraordinary'.  One  of  my  patients  could  not  stand  with  his 
face  to  the  north  because  it  might  bring  some  harm  to  his  father, 
he  could  not  cross  the  street  without  first  counting  eight,  for 
otherwise  ill-luck  would  happen  to  him,  and  so  on.  Cases  of 
the  kind  are  familiar  enough. 

The  intrinsic  relations  between  superstition  and  the  two 
>  dupter  IX. 
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manifestations  in  question,  though  highly  interesting,  are  too 
involved  to  discuss  here,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  the  suggestive 
chapter  on  superstition  in  one  of  Freud's  works.* 


II.  Clinical  Relations. 

It  is  not  very  rare  for  a  neurotic  symptom  actually  to  date 
from  a  given  dream,  an  occurrence  first  fully  described  by  Firi 
in  1 886.  As  an  instance  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  patient 
of  mine  who  whenever  he  had  a  certain  dream,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  being  hanged,  always  suffered  for  some  time  after 
from  an  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  right  arm.  In  discussii^ 
this  occurrence  in  a  recent  paper*  1  pointed  out  that  it  is  in- 
correct to  regard  the  dream  as  the  cause  of  the  symptom  that 
subsequently  arises.  They  both  have  a  common  cause  in  some 
buried  thoughts.  The  process,  however,  is  of  considerable 
interest  as  shewing  that  the  same  thoughts  can  come  to  expres- 
sion in  both  a  dream  and  a  neurotic  symptom,  thus  illustrating 
the  near  relationship  of  the  two. 

Certain  neurotic  symptoms  even  in  their  external  appearance 
strikingly  resemble  dreams.  In  hysteria,  for  example,  curious 
conditions  occur  which  so  resemble  dreams  as  to  be  thus  named. 
Loewenfeld  *  gives  the  following  description  of  them :  '  Die 
Aussenwelt  macht  nicht  den  gewohnlichen  Eindruck,  das  wohl 
Bekannte  und  tSglich  Geschehene  erscheint  verSndert,  wie 
unbekannt,  neu,  fremdartig,  oder  die  ganze  Umgebung  macht 
den  Eindruck,  als  sei  sie  ein  Phantasieprodukt,  ein  Schein, 
eine  Vision.  In  letzterem  Falle  besonders  ist  es  dem  Patienten, 
als  ob  sie  sich  in  einem  Traume  oder  Halbschlafe  be^aden, 
hypnotisiert  oder  somnambul  seien,  und  sie  sprechen  dann  auch 
zumeist  von  ihren  Traumzustanden.'  {'The  outer  world  fails 
to  make  its  accustomed  impression,  things  that  are  well  known 
and  seen  every  day  seem  altered,  as  if  unknown,  new,  strange; 
or  the  whole  environment  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  product 
of  the  imagination,  a  sham,  a  vision.  In  the  latter  case  esped- 
ally  the  patients  feel  as  if  they  are  in  a  dream  or  half-sleep,  as  if 

>  Freud,  '  Zur  Psychopathologie  des  Alltagslebens,'  4*  Aufl.,  1912.  See 
also  Ernest  Jones,  '  Der  Alptraum  in  seiner  Beziehung  zu  gewissen  Formeii 
des  mittelalterlichen  Aberglaubens,'  igii,  and  '  Die  Bedeutung  des  Sains  in 
Sitte  und  Brauch  der  Vdlker,'  Imago,  Jahrg.  i.,  Heft  4  and  5. 

*  Chapter  IX. 

*  Loewenfeld,  '  Ueber  traumartige  und  verwandte  ZuBtftode,'  ( 
/.  Nervenheilk.  m.  Psychiair.,  1909. 
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they  have  been  hypnotised  or  are  somnambulic,  and  they  mostly 
also  speak  then  of  their  dream-states.')  Abraham/  who  has 
submitted  these  conditions  to  a  searching  investigation,  points 
out  further  resemblances  they  have  to  reveries  or  day-dreams, 
to  twilight  states,  and  to  noctambulism.  He  finds  that  the 
condition  passes  through  three  fairly  well  defined  stages :  first, 
one  of  exaltation  of  the  imagination;  then  one  of  dream-like 
withdrawal  from  the  outer  world,  during  which  the  environment 
seems  unreal,  strange,  and  altered;  and  finally  a  third,  one  of 
vacuity,  in  which  the  thoughts  stand  still  and  the  mind  seems 
a  blank.  The  first  two  stages  are  pleasurable,  the  third  dis- 
f^reeable.  His  analysis  of  the  content  of  consciousness  during 
these  stages  shews  that,  like  neurotic  symptoms  in  general  and 
also  dreams,  it  represents  the  symbolic  gratification  of  various 
repressed  ambitions  and  desires. 

The  reverse  occurrence  to  this  is  still  more  frequent,  in 
which,  namely,  a  neurotic  symptom  appears  directly  in  a 
dream.  This  is  most  often  found  with  various  fears ;  for  instance, 
a  person  who  is  afraid  of  heights  dreams  that  he  is  on  the  ec^e 
of  a  precipice  and  about  to  fall.  In  such  cases  the  analysts  of 
the  dream  furnishes  a  specially  direct  clue  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  corresponding  symptom. 

Not  only  may  the  superficial  content  (called  by  Freud  the 
manifest  content)  of  a  dream  be  identical  with  tha^of  a  given 
symptom,  as  in  the  example  just  mentioned,  but  a  dream  that 
appears  jn  no  way  to  resemble  any  symptom  may  arise  from 
the  identical  underlying  mental  processes  that  are  the  cause 
of  a  symptom  from  which  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time 
suffering.  The  significance  of  this  fact  for  the  treatment  of 
neurotic  symptoms  will  be  dwelt  on  later. 

III.  Structure. 
Rcctiit  impressions,  often  in  thcmsWvcs  quite  trivial,  arc 
adjuvant  factors  in  the  production  of  both  dreams  and  neurotic 
symptoms.  Most  obser\'ers  have  noticed  how  frequently  casual 
recent  thoughts  and  impressions,  which  passed  unnoticed  at 
the  time,  are  met  with  in  dreams,  and  Freud  has  found  that 
in  every  dream  there  is  represented  some  mental  process,  either 
trivial  or  significant,  of  the  day  before.     Similarly  neurotic 

>  AbraMiD.  '  Ueb«r  hystensche  TraumzusUnde.'  JahtbucM  dtr  P^ytho- 
mtflyt*,  1910,  fid.  ii.,  S.  i. 
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symptoms  often  owe  their  occurrence  to  some  recent  and  oft< 
trivial  impression,  such  as  the  reading  or  hearing  nbout  n  gtvd 
illness,  a  slight  shock,  grief,  or  fright  (often  called  imitation  ( 
suggestion)-  In  both  cases  there  is  a  considerable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  both  the  observer  and  the  person  concerned, 
to  regard  this  recent  impression  as  the  cause  of  the  dream  or 
symptom.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  never  more  than  the  exciting 
cause,  which  acts  by  evoking  a  manifestation  of  deeper  and 
much  more  significant  mental  processes. 

Both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  arc  a  comprombe* 
formation,  being  produced  by  the  inter-action  of  two  opposing 
sets  of  forces.    One  of  these,  the  real  source  of  the  dream  or 
symptom,  is  composed    of  certain    buried    mental  pre 
called  by  Freud  the  '  latent  conteut,'  which  have  a  strong! 
marked  dynamic  or  conative  trend.     The  actual  characteristiij 
of  this  latent  content  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  next  sectiot 
The  other  set  of  forces,  called  by  Freud  the  endopsychic  ccnsoi 
consists  of  various  social  and  ethical  inhibitions,  the  effect  < 
which  is  to  prevent  the  passage  into  consciousness  of  the  mrati 
processes  comprising  the  latent  content.     In  other  words, 
latter  consists  of  thoughts,  desires,  and  uishes  of  a  kind  that  u 
highly  unacceptable  to  the  conscious  personality,  and  wbici 
therefore,  are  'repressed'  in  the  unconscious;  the  patient  hn 
great  difficulty  in  admitting  their  existence,  sometimes  eve 
in  conceding  the  possibility  of  their  eicistcncc.    The  dream  t 
symptom   is   thus   an   allegorical    presentation   of  the    Intea 
thoughts.    These  cannot  come  to  direct  expression,  so  they  .1 
hinted    at    by    means    of  circumlocutions,    euphemisms, 
metaphors  quite  analogous  to  those  in  which  we  hint  at  foi 
bidden  thcnics  in  polite  society.     That  is  the  meaning  of  th^ 
distortion  referred  to  above.     When  the  distorted  product  U 
resolved  into  its  elements,  when  the  underlying  mental  pro- 
cesses are  unravelled,  and  the  latent  content  laid  bare,  it  ifc^ 
always  found  that  they  have  a  perfectly  definite  and  logia 
meaning,  and  furthermore  that  they  are  always  of  an  inttn 
nature  and  of  high  significance  to  the  personality,     ^liateve 
the  superficial  appearance  of  a  dream  or  symptom  may  be, 
the  underlying  causes  of  it  are  never  trivial.     The  following 
simple  dreams  illustrate  this  conclusion.' 

■  Aa  wltli  nil  Ibc  otbor  cxampltb  givca  here,  nu  kttMBpt  il  nad*  to 
reader  the  (uU  aiuU^'sls-  The  paUent'a  ooRtribuiiona  and  my  own  tatw> 
pntMtkma,  bomtwt,  are  kept  tUstincl  trom  each  mImt, 
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(l)  A  woman,  aged  thirty-one,  dreamed  that  she  met  a 
Mrs.  R.,  who  inviled  her  to  come  and  take  a  bath  together.  This 
is  not  so  senseless  as  it  appears.  The  associations  supplied  by 
the  patient  were  as  follows:  'Mrs.  R.  is  about  to  be  confined. 
I  helped  her  sister  once  at  her  confinement.  That  is  supposed 
to  bring  luck.  It  is  one  of  the  things  done  to  cure  sterility. 
After  her  confinement  I  bathed  together  with  her  for  the  same 
reason  (a  Jewish  superstition).  To  have  a  child  is  my  dearest 
wish,  especially  as  my  husband  and  my  woman  friends  despise 
me  for  my  childlessness,  and  taunt  me  with  it.  I  have  been  to 
many  doctors  and  had  two  operations,  but  so  far  nothii^;  has 
helped.' 

{2)  A  girl  of  bwenty  dreamed  that  she  and  her  sister  were  to 
get  %  1 50  for  diving  from  the  roof  of  an  aquarium  in  public.  A 
friend  who  was  present  remarked  that  the  sister  was  being  badly 
paid  for  her  wtyrk,  which  was  precarious,  and  tite  patient  replied: 
'Well,  you  know,  we  can  always  dive.'  The  patient  was  very 
fond  of  diving  at  the  baths,  an  act  which  gave  her  a  markedly 
voluptuous  sensation.  All  that  the  sum  of  Si  50  reminded  her 
of  was  that  when  she  was  fifteen  a  man  friend  took  her  out  for 
the  evening,  repeatedly  kissed  her,  and  on  sayir^  good-bye 
put  Si. 50  into  her  purse  to  buy  some  chocolates  with,  adding: 
'I  wish  1  could  afford  to  give  you  a  hundred  times  as  much.' 
The  sister  was  at  the  time  the  paid  mistress  of  a  certain  man. 
The  dream  is  thus  a  fairly  open  expression  of  the  girl's  realisa- 
tion that  the  same  avenue  for  earning  money  was  open  to  her, 

(3)  The  same  patient  dreamed  that  an  Angora  cat  was  rest- 
lessly moving  to  and  fro  in  a  room.  Presently  he  struggled  to 
reach  a  window  and  then  jumped  out  into  the  street.  She  described 
it  as  an  awful  nightmare,  from  which  she  awoke  with  a  feel- 
ing of  paralysis  in  the  legs.  She  owned  an  Angora  cat,  which 
was  'verj-  beautiful  and  graceful,  with  blue  eyes.'  She 
herself  was  pretty  and  graceful,  and  had  blue  eyes.  She 
identifies  herself  with  her  cat,  and  projects  on  to  him  thoughts 
that  really  concern  herself.  The  cat  was  fond  of  standing  at 
an  open  window,  enjoying  the  air.  Late  one  night  he  alarmed 
her  by  jumping  through  it  and  escaping.  Her  sister  laughed 
and  said,  'Ho  has  gone  to  lend  a  gay  life  on  Broadway.'  She 
replied,  'Yes,  cats  can  go  out  at  night  whenever  they  like,  but 
we  can't,  we  should  only  be  called  fallen  women.' 

This  dream  illustrates  one  of  the  causes  of  the  frequent  fear 
of  falling,  which  may  occur  as  cither  a  symptom  or  a  dream, 
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physical  and  moral  falling  beii^  unconsciously  assodated,  so 
that  the  idea  of  the  former  can  be  used  to  represent  that  of  the 
latter.*  Another  dream  of  the  same  patient  shews  this  even. 
more  plainly.  (4)  She  stepped  out  0/  an  upper  window,  picked 
up  an  umbrella  thai  was  lying  there,  opened  it,  and  dropped  to  the 
ground.  She  fell  on  to  the  cellar  steps  in  the  front  of  the  house,  A 
man  picked  her  up,  and  they  went  down  the  street  together.  On  the 
previous  day  she  had  annoyed  her  father  by  inconveniently 
borrowing  his  umbrella.  The  thought  of  a  raised  umbrella 
first  reminded  herofparachutes,  and  that  a  friend  of  hers  had  re- 
cently made  a  balloon  ascent  with  her  husband  (a  noted  aviator) 
on  their  honeymoon ;  then  of  a  Zeppelin-shaped  balloon  filled 
with  candy,  that  a  man  friend  had  just  given  her.  She  had 
wondered  whether  a  Zeppelin  balloon  was  sharp  enough  to 
penetrate  one  of  the  ordinary  shape  if  there  was  a  collision. 
■  Finally  it  became  evident  that  an  opened-up  and  raised  umbrella 
was  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  erect  male  organ ;  in  fact 
she  had  heard  jokes  in  which  the  two  were  compared.  As  to 
the  cellar  entrance,  she  was  struck  by  the  curious  fact  of  this 
beit^  in  the  front  of  the  house  in  question,  instead  of  at  the  side, 
as  it  is  in  real  hfe.  The  house  was  identified  with  herself  aijd 
her  own  body,  as  is  so  naturally  the  case  with  women,  to  whom 
the  home  is  an  integral  part  of  themselves.  That  the  lower 
entrance  to  it  symbolised  the  site  of  her  (moral  and  physical) 
fall  on  the  street  (in  which  she  was  aided  by  a  raised  umbrella 
and  a  man),  is  quite  intelligible.  Going  togetherwith  a  member 
of  the  opposite  sex  (especially  on  the  street)  has  long  been  a 
symbol  for  the  sexual  act;  indeed,  the  word  coitus  itself  is 
derived  from  coire — to  go  together.  The  three  dreams  thus 
represent  the  wild  demi-mondaine  instinct  that  with  many 
ardent  women  slumbers  at  the  back  of  the  mind. 

The  individual  details  of  the  mechanisms*  by  means  of 
which  the  latent  content  becomes  transformed  into  the  dis- 
guised manifest  content  are  strikingly  similar  with  dreams  and 
neurotic  symptoms.  One  of  the  more  obvious  of  these  is  that 
known  as  'condensation.'  Every  single  feature  of  a  dream 
and  of  a  neurotic  symptom  representing  more  than  one  group 
of  mental  processes  is,  as  Freud  expresses  it,  'over-determined.' 
One  can  never  talk  of  the  cause,  for  there  are  always  numerous 


■  See  Chapter  VIII.  for  an  account  of  these  cumplex  processes, 
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co-actit^  Events.  Each  feature  is  a  highly  condensed  symbol 
of  an  extensive  series  of  other  thoughts,  a  fact  which  renders 
the  full  exposition  of  the  structure  of  any  dream  or  symptom  a 
matter  of  great  practical  difficulty.  Thus  in  a  dream  a  given 
strange  figure  may  be  formed  by  the  fusion  of  attributes  taken 
from  several  different  people,  the  result  being  a  composite 
person;  the  same  applies  to  all  other  elements  of  the  dream. 
Sometimes  the  extent  to  which  the  condensation  is  carried  is  quite 
extraordinary.  The  analogy  between  the  neologisms  that  occur 
in  dreams,  and  those  so  frequent  in  insanity,  has  often  been 
commented  on ;  the  genesis  and  structure  of  them  is  similar  in 
the  two  cases.  In  the  neuroses  neologisms  are  relatively  rare; 
they  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  obsessional  neurosis.  The 
following  is  a  simple  instance  of  condensation,  in  the  dream  of 
a  homosexual  patient : 

(5}  He  dreamed  that  a  man,  whose  name  seemed  to  be 
Lysanias,  was  advancing  towards  him.  Of  the  name  be  said 
that  nothii^  was  known  of  it  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned 
in  Luke  iii.  1.  as  that  of  a  tetrarch  of  Abilene;  it  should  be  said 
that  the  patient  was  a  professional  Bible-reader.  Remember- 
ing, however,  that  nothing  occurring  in  a  dream  is  without 
significance,  I  asked  him  to  supply  free  associations  to  thenames. 
The  first  one  brought  the  words  lyceum  and  licentious ;  his  school 
(not  in  this  country)was  called  a  lyceum.  When  a  schoolboy,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  an  abbey  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  sexual  practices  with 
an  older  boy  called  Loney,  The  name  Lysaiiias(tetrarch  of  Abi- 
lene), therefore,  expressed  the  fact  of  Iiis  having  been  licentious 
when  at  the  lyceum  by  going  to  the  abbey  with  Leney.  An  isolated 
instance  of  this  sort  may  be  due  purely  to  coincidence,  in  spite 
of  the  immediate  associations  furnished  by  the  patient,  but 
when  we  find  similar  occurrences  in  everj'  dream  without 
exception  that  is  submitted  to  analysis  it  becomes  extremely 
ditficult  to  regard  this  explanation  as  adequate. 

Another  equally  prominent  mechanism  in  both  dreams  and 
neurotic  symptoms  is  that  known  as  'displacement.'  By  this 
is  meant  the  replacement  of  one  idea  by  another,  more  satis- 
factory or  acceptable;  the  affect  belonging  to  the  original  idea 
is  displaced  on  to  the  second  one.  The  directing  of  interest 
away  from  forbidden  thoughts  into  the  sphere  of  sport  is  an 
instance  of  this  mechanism,  which  plays  a  large  part  in  every- 
day life.     It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  symbolism  is  broi^fat 
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about  that  is  so  constant  a  feature  in  dreams  and  di 
Displacement  is  illustrated  in  all   the  dream  examples  h^rt 
related ;  further  instances  are  the  following : 

(6)  The  last-mentioned  patient  dreamed  that  A*  teas  at 
tiie  side  of  a  dirty  looking,  sluggish  river.  He  seemed  la  bnum 
Ihat  Ihe  Sanitary  Inspector  had  said  it  was  full  of  disease  germs. 
The  banks  were  covered  with  silvery,  iridescent,  fishes'  eggs.  A 
gigantic  dog-fish  raised  itself  out  of  ihe  stream  and  attacked  him. 
The  river  reminded  him  of  the  River  Wey,  which  gave  the 
associations:  milky-way — curds  and  whey — semen  (germ). 
Fishes'  eggs  always  made  him  think  of  drops  of  semen  (masturba- 
tion). He  had  a  morbid  repugnance  for  all  fish,  finding  them 
loatlisome.  A  hoy,  with  whom  he  had  had  sexual  relations 
in  school  (tho  patient  playing  a  passive  pnrt),  was  nickuameH 
Fishy,  on  account  of  his  large  mouth  and  fish-Uke  eyes.  As  (o 
dogs,  he  had  had  a  terror  of  them  ever  smce  one  had  bitten 
badly  when,  in  boyhood,  he  was  gratifying  his  sexual  curiosil 
with  it.  The  whole  dream  thus  symbolised  a  sexual  attack 
a  kind  he  had  since  come  to  regard  as  repulsive. 

(7)  A  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  dreamed  that  sh*  was  drxoing 
in  a  trap  with  a  tall,  dark  man.  The  horse  tvas  a  bay.  They 
came  to  a  level  crossing  and  saw  a  warning  notice  with  only  the 
word  'near  'on  it,  A  train  came  dashing  along.  The  man  triej 
to  cross,  but  the  horse  refused  and  turned  round  just  in  tinu,  thus 
saving  tkeni.  The  man  recalled  to  her  a  cousin  who  had  once 
proposed  to  her  when  they  were  out  driving.  The  word  'near' 
made  her  think  of  "a  near  relative.'  She  thought  it  wrong  to 
marry  a  near  relative,  ou  account  uf  the  risk  to  the  children, 
and  for  this  reason  had  refused  her  cousin's  offer,  although  she 
was  very  fond  of  him .  The  bay  horse  reminded  her  of  one  she  was 
greatly  attached  to  as  a  girl,  and  which  was  named  after  her ;  also 
her  own  name  before  marriage  was  Bay.  In  the  dream  she  thiu 
identifies  herself  with  the  hurse,  who  saves  them  from  di 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  here  into  further  detail 
regard  to  these  various  mechanisms,  and  I  will  only  add 
further  remarks  on  the  subject.     The  mechanism  of  invi 
is  an  extremely  conmiou  one  in  both  dreams  and 
symptoms.     Tlie  invenion  may  concern  cither  space  or 
For  instance,  the  second  part  of  a  dream  or  of  an  h>'sti 
attack*  may  represent  the  first  part  of  tlic  higicnl  undei 

>  Sm>  Ficwl.  '  KystenxlMi  Muntaucn  und  ihn  Bc<i«huag  uu 
UU.'Zeilukf.f  StiutilwuttMtchafi.  1908,  licit  1. 
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thoughts.  The  other  matter  is  that  the  affect  in  both  dreams 
and  symptoms  is  always  true.  If  a  patient  has  a  morbid  fear 
of  a  trivial  object,  either  in  a  dream  or  when  awake,  this  fear 
is  always  justified  in  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  some  associated 
object  or  idea  in  real  life  that  he  has  every  right  to  be  afraid  of. 
The  unreasonableness  arises  only  through  the  fear  having  got 
displaced  on  to  a  trivial  associated  idea ;  the  person  dares  not 
admit  to  himself  what  he  is  really  afraid  of.  For  instance,  a 
woman  patient  of  mine,  havii^  every  reason  to  be  afraid  of  a 
certain  treacherous  object  that  has  the  capacity  of  penetrating 
the  body,  with  dangerous  results,  contracted  a  phobia  of — 
knives.  To  laugh  at  neurotic  patients  for  their  'ungrounded' 
fears  is  to  display  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  significance  and 
genesis  of  the  symptom. 

IV.  Latent  Content. 
The  associated  ideas  obtained  by  any  careful  study  of  dreams 
lead  one  at  first  to  a  number  of  mental  processes  that  have 
taken  a  share  in  building  the  dream.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  reach  the  true  latent 
content  or  underlying  meaning  of  dreams  by  the  use  of  any 
other  method  than  the  psycho-analytic,  a  method  which  like 
other  complex  procedures  has  its  own  technique  that  required 
to  be  carefully  learned.  The  material  obtained  by  more  super- 
ficial studies  is  found  to  be  quite  heterogeneous,  and  the  con- 
clusion may  hastily  be  reached  that  the  latent  content  has  no 
characteristic  features,  that  any  kind  of  mental  process,  a  fear, 
anxiety,  wish,  and  so  on,  can  give  rise  to  a  dream.  On  the 
contrary,  the  true  latent  content  that  lies  behind  this  material, 
and  which  is  laid  bare  by  psycho-analysis,  is  found  to  be  specific 
and  homogeneous,  and  always  has  certain  definite  and  charac- 
teristic features.  The  preceding  remarks  apply  equally  as  well 
to  neurotic  symptoms  as  to  dreams.  The  features  common  to 
the  latent  content  of  both  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  latent  content  is  always  unconscious,  that  is  to  say, 
it  consists  of  mental  processes  unknown  to  the  person,  and  of 
which  he  cannot  become  aware  by  direct  introspection  but  only 
by  means  of  certain  indirect  modes  of  approach. 

2 .  These  mental  processes  are  never  indifferent  to  the  person , 
but  are  highly  significant,  and  are  'rcpressed'in  the  unconscious 
on  account  of  their  being  unacceptable  to  the  conscious  mind. 
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3.  The  latent  content  is  of  infantile  ori^n,  later  additions 
being  merely  reinforcements  of  earlier  infantile  trends.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  how  infantile  material  can  lie  behind 
an  apparently  meaningless  dream: 

(8)  The  last-mentioned  patient  dreamed  that  she  mas  preg- 
nant, and  thai  she  was  suffering  from  nausea.  She  thought  to 
herself,  'surely  the  baby  is  not  coming  out  this  way.'  Analysis 
of  the  dream  led  to  long-forgotten  infantile  thoughts,  in  which 
she  had  imagined  conception  and  child-birth  to  be  processes 
analogous  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  food,  and  taking  place 
at  the  same  alimentary  orifices.  The  hysterical  vomiting 
(sesthetic  disgust),  from  which  she  suffered  in  waking  life, 
originated  in  the  same  buried  complex. 

4.  The  latent  content  of  neurotic  ss^mptoms  is  invariably, 
and  of  dreams  usually,  of  a  sexual  nature,  although  in 
both  cases,  of  course,  other  material  is  also  included.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  statement  refers  principally  to  the 
infantile  form  of  sexuality,  which  differs  widely  from  the  adult 
type.'-  I  am  aware  that  this  generalisation,  like  all  other 
new  ones,  is  bound  to  give  the  appearance,  to  those  who 
are  shocked  by  its  strangeness,  of  being  an  obvious  exa^era- 
tion,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  settled  by  facts,  not 
by  preconceived  opinions ;  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  facts 
conclusively  point  to  the  truth  of  it.  To  the  other  examples 
of  it  I  have  already  related  the  following  may  be  added : 

{9)  A  patient,  aged  thirty-three,  dreamed  that  she  was  in  a 
bath-room,  and  that  an  enormous  spider,  with  huge  legs,  kept 
falling  on  to  her  and  entwining  itself  around  her.  She  called  to 
her  son  for  help,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  spider  into  the  bath, 
which  was  made  of  tin.  The  spontaneous  and  quite  unprompted 
associations  to  the  elements  of  this  'harmless'  dream  were  as 
follows :  Her  mother-in-law  had  a  tin  bath  the  surface  of  which 
she  was  fastidious  about  keeping  immaculate.  The  patient's 
son,  a  boy  of  eight,  had  recently  soiled  and  scratched  it  by  stand- 
ing in  it  with  his  boots  on.  She  used  to  find  very  repugnant 
the  maternal  duty  of  taking  her  boy,  when  a  baby,  to  the  bath- 
room for  other  purposes.  The  word  'tin'  brought  to  her  mind 
the  word  'nit.'  (The  frequency  with  which  reversal  occurs  in 
unconscious  mentation  was  mentioned  above ;  it  is  an  interest- 
ing subject,  which  deserves  a  special  discussion.)  She  had 
t  See  Chapter  III.,  and  Frend, '  Drei  Abhandlnngen  zur  Sexnaltheorie,',!* 
Aufl.,  1910. 
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suifered  badly  from  nits  when  at  school,  and  had  often  to  be 
taken  to  the  bath-room  to  have  her  hair  treated ;  the  experience 
had  caused  her  great  disgust.  The  enormous  spider  called  to 
her  mind  her  husband,  from  whom  she  is  separated.  He  is  an 
unusually  big  man;  she  loathed  his  embraces,  which  gave  her 
the  feeling  of  being  grasped  by  a  spider.  After  them  she  used 
to  take  not  only  a  douche,  but  a  full  bath,  to  wash  away  any 
traces  of  his  contact.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  her 
son  to  her  room  to  protect  her  by  his  presence  whenever  she 
found  her  husband's  embraces  quite  unendurable.  The  dream 
thus  discloses  itself  as  a  disguised  reminiscence  of  very  intimate 
experiences. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  bisexual  dream,  in  which, 
namely,  the  actor  plays  both  a  masculine  and  feminine  part. 

(10)  The  patient,  a  farmer  of  twenty-four,  dreamed  that  he 
saw  an  immense  lion.  His  feeling  was  thai  it  had  been  a  family 
pet,  but  thai  as  there  was  a  latent  danger  about  it  he  ought  to 
shoot  it.  The  rest  of  the  family  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
danger  or  to  agree  with  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the 
animal.  His  mother  appeared  on  the  scene,  weak  and  ill,  as  she 
had  been  Ike  year  previous  to  her  death.  She  was  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  danger,  and  he  could  not  understand  this,  especiaity 
in  view  of  her  weakness.  With  difficulty  he  persuaded  her  to  let 
him  lead  her  out  of  the  danger  zone.  Then  kis  father  appeared, 
who  though  dubious  about  the  necessity  of  taking  any  action, 
began  to  load  a  rifle.  The  patient  now  became  more  apprehen- 
sive, doubted  his  capacity  to  tackle  the  animal  himself,  and  decided 
to  leave  the  job  to  a  more  reliable  markstnan — namely,  his  father. 
After  a  consultation  they  called  to  their  assistance  their  dog.  He 
and  kis  mother  had  to  prepare  the  dog  for  the  fight,  and  this  now 
turned  inexplicably  into  a  small  lion,  the  other  animal  disappearing 
from  the  scene.  The  preparation  consisted  in  fitting  top-boots  on 
to  the  new  lion's  feet,  and  at  his  mother's  suggestion  he  hied  to  do 
this.  He  succeeded  with  one  boot,  though  not  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
lion.  The  next  one  was  slUl  more  difficult  to  get  on,  but  he  managed 
to  gel  it  on  by  means  of  swinging  the  foot  to  and  fro  inside  it.  This 
movement  irritated  the  lion,  which  seised  his  head  and  crushed  it. 
The  patient's  feeling  was  one  of  mixed  apprehension  and  submis- 
sion. A  later  addition :  in  the  first  part  of  the  dream  the  animal 
was  half  a  lion  and  half  a  snake;  it  had  definite  features  of  both 
these,  the  tail  atui  hind  parts,  for  example,  having  altogether  the 
appearance  of  a  snake,  the  head  being  half  leonine  and  half 
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snake-like,  the  teeth  and  claws  being  leonine,  and  so  on.  It  ttil 
resembled  the  fabulous  monsters  of  mythology,  crealu 
probably  also  born  of  dreams.  To  connect  this  bizam:  dn 
with  the  waking  thoughts  of  a  prosaic  young  Canadian  fan 
and  to  regard  it  as  aii  expression  of  his  psychosexual  life,  mi^ 
perhaps  seem  a  gratuitous  and  not  vcrj-  likely  undcrtakioj 
but  even  the  few  facts  1  can  here  relate  may  shew  that  it  i 
far  from  impossible,  as  indeed  the  full  analysis  proved, 
lion,  with  its  half-menacing,  half-undecided  expression,  at  t 
recalled  to  the  patient  his  father,  whose  head  and  cast  of  fcatun 
have  a  strikingly  leonine  appearance.  {This  resemblance  in  t 
father  both  I  and  a  common  acquaintance  had  previous! 
noticed  quite  independently  of  the  patient,  to  whom  1  had 
never  mentioned  it.)  The  thought  of  a  snake  also  brought  to 
his  mind  his  father's  cold,  beady  eyes,  and  his  insinuatiii| 
'sneaky'  manner  of  getting  his  way  when  he  was  not  in  a  positiB 
to  bully  ;  in  outbursts  of  anger  the  patient  had  frequently  colli 
him  a  snake.  He  was  constantly  on  bad  terms  with  his  fatb 
and  the  troubles  that  resulted  constituted  the  main  sympti 
for  which  he  was  being  treated.  He  had  always  slept  with  I 
father,  and  when  the  latter  went  into  the  mother's  bedn 
which  was  divided  off  by  a  board  partition.the  overheard  soui 
caused  in  him  both  physical  excitement  and  jealousy. 

Tlie  dream  expresses  four  phantasies,  an  auto-crotic,  I 
feminine,  a  masculine,  and  a  bisexual.  The  top-boots  that  f 
was  fitting  on  to  the  foot  (an  ancient  phallic  symbol)  of  1' 
small  lion  represented  a  condom,  which  he  had  worn 
masturbating,  so  as  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  the  ima^n 
vagina  (sheath):  it  also  reminded  him  of  a  snake-skin.  Infc 
attacked  by  the  lion-snake  he  played  a  feminine  part. 
contact  of  his  father's  penis  in  bed  had  always  excited  him;! 
had  frequently  compared  the  appearance  of  it  to  a  snake  t 
had  woven  all  sorts  of  grandiloquent  phantasies  al>out  it. 
boy  of  nine  he  had  pictured  to  himself,  half-fearfuUy, 
voluptuously,  that  there  was  a  large  snake  in  hts  bed.  and  Id 
on  had  suffered  from  the  fear  that  a  snake  might  creep  into  I 
mouth  or  anus  when  he  was  asleep  out  of  doors.  In  the  <1 
his  protection  of  his  mother  from  the  large  unintal  (the  fatfai 
the  dangerous  family  pet)  and  his  co-operation  v^ith  her  I 
handling  the  small  one  (himself)  shews  him  in  a  masculine  p 
^In  real  life  he  had  in  fact  remonstrated  viith  his  father  for  g 
}  the  mother's  room  against  her  will  when  she  was  weak  an<< 
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ill.  The  conclusion  of  the  dream  represents  a  mixed,  bisexual 
phantasy.  The  crushing  of  the  head  between  the  lion's  jaws 
brought  the  following  associations :  a  frog  in  the  jaws  of  a  snake 
— a  boa-constrictor  he  had  seen  swallowii^  a  mass  of  raw^beef 
— gripping  his  penis  in  the  act  of  masturbation — a  game  he 
used  to  play  with  an  older  boy,  which  consisted  in  getting  the 
latter  to  grip  his  head  between  his  thighs;  'it  felt  like  having 
one's  penis  held  tight'  (the  head  is  a  well-known  phallic  symbol). 
This  theme  was  connected  with  both  masochistic  and  sadistic 
phantasies,  though  principally  the  former. 

It  is  probable  that  a  great  number  of  dreams,  just  as  most 
neurotic  symptoms,  are  connected  with  infantile  incestuous 
wishes.  These  came  to  fairly  evident  expression  in  the  dream 
just  related,  as  also  in  the  next  one. 

(11)  The  patient,  a  woman  of  twenty-three,  dreamed  that 
she  was  walking  alone  in  a  dark  thicket.  She  thought  how  terrible 
it  wotUd  be  to  meet  a  negro  there,  as  she  was  unprotected.  One 
appeared,  armed  with  a  pickaxe,  and  grabbed  her  by  the  arm. 
She  struggled  to  escape,  but  thought  to  herself  thai '  it  would  not  be  so 
terrible  if  she  were  to  collapse . '  She  reached  a  high  board  fence  and 
pushed  open  a  door,  which  had  rusty  nails.  The  patient  was  a 
Southern  girl,  who  from  a  child  had  never  been  allowed  to  go 
out  without  carrying  a  revolver.  The  association  between 
negroes  and  rape  was  naturally  a  very  close  one  in  her  mind. 
She  had  'a  horror  of  any  one  being  killed  on  her  account'  (the 
fear  covering  a  repressed  wish),  and  recollected  several  instances 
of  lynching  near  her  home.  There  was  in  general  in  her  mind 
a  very  intimate  association  between  the  ideas  of  sexual  relations 
and  violence.  As  a  child  she  had  frequently  overheard  conjugal 
acts  on  the  part  of  her  parents,  and  had  interpreted  them  as  a 
violent  sexual  assault ;  the  fact  that  her  parents  often  used  to 
quarrel  fiercely,  her  father  striking  and  wounding  her  mother, 
no  doubt  contributed  to  this  conception.  The  grabbing  of  her 
arm  in  the  dream  brought  to  her  mind  an  occasion  on  which 
she  had  tried  to  defend  her  mother,  and  her  father  had  roughly 
seized  her  by  the  (same)  arm,  violently  twisting  it.  The  negro 
in  the  dream  at  once  reminded  her  of  her  father,  the  short  white 
beard,  the  working-clothes,  and  pickaxe,  as  well  as  his  build 
and  movements,  being  exactly  the  same.  The  fence  recalled 
one  of  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  dream,  in  front  of  which 
she  had,  when  a  girl  of  fifteen,  seen  a  man  exposing  himself;  she 
had  'absent-mindedly'  stopped  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
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speak  to  her.  The  rusty  nails  brought  back  the  fence  at  ha- 
home,  which  '  it  wouldn't  take  anything  to  break  down.' 
Further  dreams,  in  which  her  father  stabbed  her  or  her  mother 
with  a  knife,  etc.,  shewed  that  in  her  repressed  imagination  she 
had  identified  herself  with  her  mother,  and  wished  that  her 
father  would  commit  the  same  kind  of  assault  on  her  as  on  her 
mother;  in  fact  she  was  constantly,  and  in  the  most  wanton 
way,  provoking  disagreements  and  quarrels  with  her  father. 
In  the  course  of  the  treatment  the  patient  fully  realised,  and 
confirmed  by  recalUng  a  number  of  foi^otten  memories,  the 
incestuous  origin  of  her  family  troubles;  since  the  analysis  she 
has  been  on  excellent  terms  with  both  her  father  and  mother. 

5 .  The  latent  content  of  both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms 
consists  of  an  imaginary  gratification  of  one  or  more  repressed 
wishes.  As  was  previously  mentioned,  all  kinds  of  other  material 
may  enter  into  their  composition,  and  wishes  that  are  not 
repressed  frequently  find  an  imaginary  gratification  in  them,  but 
the  latent  content  itself  is  always  a  repressed  wish-fulfilment. 

Of  all  the  relationships  between  dreams  and  neurotic 
symptoms  the  most  important  practically  is  that  in  many  cases 
the  latent  content  of  both  is  identical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mental 
causes  (repressed  complexes)  of  a  neurosis  will  sooner  or  later 
come  to  expression  in  the  patient's  dreams.  Before  discussing 
the  corollaries  that  follow  from  this  f:itt  1  will  illustrate  it  by 
some  more  instances. 

(12)  This  example  is  taken  from  the  same  case  as  {7)  and 
(8).  One  of  the  patient's  chief  symptoms  was  a  feeling  of 
powerlessncss ,  at  times  ilmuunthig  to  a  complete  paralj-sis,  in 
both  arms.  This  was  at  first  manifested  only  while  playing 
the  piano,  a  recreation  of  which  she  had  been  particuhirly 
fond.  Siie  drt-anicd  that  s/tc  7cas  in  a  largf  hull.  At  om'  end, 
opposite  lo  her,  ivtts  a  maroon-colotiral  church  orf^ati.  Thfrc  avrr 
several  upright  pianos,  and  one  baby  grand  piano,  at  zchick  she 
was  playing.  Utr  boy  was  kicking  at  it  from  the  side,  and  she 
repntvcd  him  saying,  '  Y'ou  ought  not  to  abuse  such  a  beautiful 
instrument .'  The  free  as>uciations  to  the  ek-mtnts  uf  this  dream 
were:  Organ.  'I  don't  know  why  it  w;is  niarutin-inloured,  for 
our  organ  is  painted  grey.  1  have  always  lurn  I'assiunately 
f ond  of  or;,'an  musir.  To  hearit  gives  me  a  drlicious  ^.tft  feeling. 
I  used  to  get  into  the  church  alone,  and  try  to  pli-.y  im  tho  organ. 
(Pause.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  a  rirtain  p;irt  of  the  body.' 
Reproving  the  boy  (who  was  nine  yi-ars  old).     'I  have  been 
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greatly  exercised  of  late  lest  he  might  acquire  any  bad  habits 
in  school  as  I  did  at  his  age  (masturbation),  and  last  week  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject ;  I  used  words  almost  the  same  as  those  in 
the  dream.'  From  these  and  other  associations  it  was  not  hard 
to  infer  that  the  acts  of  masturbation  and  of  piano-playing  had 
become  unconsciously  associated  in  her  mind.  I  told  her  so, 
and  she  answered,  'Well,  I  didn't  tell  you  that  when  I  woke  from 
the  dream  I  found  I  had  been  doing  it  in  my  sleep.'  This  proved 
to  be  an  important  step  in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  thoughts, 
phantasies,  and  incorrect  ideas  relating  to  masturbation,  all  of 
which  were  concerned  in  the  genesis  of  the  hysterical  paralysis; 
roughly  put,  her  loss  of  power  in  piano-playing,  which  gradually 
extended  to  other  functions,  was  in  a  way  a  punishment  for 
playing  with  her  fingers  in  another,  forbidden  direction. 

(13)  The  following  example  is  taken  from  the  same  case  as 
the  last  She  was  sealed  at  a  table  which  was  covered  with  food ; 
the  table  was  made  of  rough  boards  as  at  a  picnic.  She  played  in 
this  food  as  though  on  a  piano.  Her  fingers  got  unpleasantly 
sticky,  and  covered  with  some  stuff  that  seemed  like  either  fine 
hay  or  shredded  wheat.  The  rough  board  table  reminded  her  of 
picnics  she  used  to  go  to  when  a  young  girl ;  she  used  to  play 
sec-saw  with  a  boy-cousin  on  a  board  taken  from  the  tem- 
porary table,  and  this  used  to  cause  genital  excitement.  The 
latter  idea  brought  to  her  mind  other  similar  onanistic  acts 
(on  chairs,  steps,  etc.).  Stickiness  was  associated  with  both 
this  and  the  idea  of  semen.  Fine  hay  called  to  her  mind  the 
hen-nests  in  which  she  used  to  search  for  eggs,  and  shredded 
wheat  the  threads  of  babies'  clothes.  There  are  thus  two 
themes,  masturbation  and  conception.  These  were  connected 
in  her  mind  by  the  curious  belief  she  had  held  as  a  girl  that 
illegitimate  pregnancy  might  result  from  masturbation.  Fears 
in  this  direction  had  made  her  life  a  misery  for  several  years 
till  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  learned  the  truth;  in  the  pre- 
ceding dream  the  belief  was  indicated  by  her  playing  on  a 
'baby'  piano  (a  baby  and  the  part  of  the  body  where  it  is  bom 
are  often  unconsciously  associated).  The  connection  with  food 
dated  from  a  much  older  complex.  When  a  child  of  five  she 
had  developed  the  idea  that  babies  grew  from  food  taken  into 
the  body.  Her  vomiting  symptom  arose  from  this  complex, 
as  was  remarked  in  example  (8).  The  dream  is  thus  a  con- 
densed biographical  account  of  her  views  and  experiences  on 
the  subject  of  sexuality  and  child-birth. 
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(14)  The  patient,  whose  histoid'  I  have  elsewhere  related, 
sufffFfd  from  an  anxiety  state  with  pronounced  gastric  symp- 
toms.    She  dreamed  that  she  was  going  to  Ihebfach  to  bathe.     Oh 
her  way  she  stopped  to  buy  some  milk.     They  govt  U  her  in  srvm 
bottles;  all  these  were  white,  except  one,  which  was  vioUt- 
When  she  reached  the  sea  a  small  boy  ran  out  of  tht  water  to 
her.    The  dreim  represented  a  birth  phantasy,  as  many 
do  in  which  a  child  emerges  from  the  water."     In  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  event  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  need  a 
quantity  of  milk,  but  the  curious  circumstance  of  one  of  tl 
bottles  being  violet-coloured  needs  an  explanation.     Nothii 
in  a  dream  is  without  import,  and  this  instance  is  a  good  exam] 
of  how  an  apparently  insignificant  ft-ature  may  be  coi 
with  the  most  important  underlying  thoughts.     The  imroedii 
associations  were ;  'violets  are  my  favourite  flowers;  my  husbani 
poison  bottles  (he  was  a  doctor)  were  blue;  in  milk  shops  I  have 
never  seen  blue  or  violet  bottles,  but  they  sell  buttermilk  in 
brown   bottles ;   buttermilk    was   prescribed    for  my   stomach 
trouble  and  I  loathe  it,  it  nauseates  me.'     It  is  possible  that 
the  violet  colour  was  composed  from  a  mixture  of  the  blue  and 
brown;  at  all  events  wc  shall  see  that  the  corresponding  ideas 
arc  intimately  associated  with  oue  another.     Like  the 
mentioned  one,  this  patient  also  had  constructed  an  infant 
hj*pothesis  of  pregnancy  on  the  view  that  the  baby  grew  in 
abdomen  out  of  food,  but,  keener  than  her,  she  had  sumu! 
that  some  special  substance  had  to  be  added  to  the  food 
fructify  it.    On  the  aualt^y  of  the  mixing  of  urine  and  fi 
and  of  the  watering  and  manuring  of  vegetation,  she  ioferrcd 
that  the  new  substance  was  a  fluid,  and  as  the  doctor  was 
evidently  concerned  in  the  matter  she  concluded  it  must  be 
some  kind  of  medicine.    Throughout  her  childhood  she  had  a 
remarkable  fascination  for  medicines,  and  drank  all  she  could 
get  at.     As  a  reaction  to  this  in  later  life  she  acquired  a  loal 
for  any  medicinal  substance  that  in  any  way  resemUed 
appearance  of  semen,  the  infantile  complex  being  now  burii 
instances  of  this  were    buttermilk,    flax-seed    cmulsiuu, 
koumiss,  all  of  which  were  forced  on  her  with  the  object 
bettering  her  stomach  trouble.    As  to  the  blue  poison  bot' 
of  her  husband  (who,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  docU 
it  turned  out  that  poison  (a  medicinal  fluid  which  when  swallo* 
produces  serious  effects)  also  belonged  to  the  same  group 
<  Cfupter  XXVII.,  p.  4<H.  *  Sc«  Cbayter  VUL,  p.  am. 
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ideas;  it  is  this  aseociation  that  is  at  the  basis  of  the  common 
delusion  of  insane  patients  that  they  are  being  poisoned — i^., 
that  a  certain  fluid  is  being  forced  on  them  against  their  will. 
The  same  association  is  the  explanation  of  the  old  beliefe  in 
ambrosia,  nectar,  love-potions,  and  other  magical  drinks.  A 
flower  or  bud  was  in  her  dreams  a  common  symbol  for  a  baby, 
as  it  is  in  poetry.  The  violet  colour  in  the  dream  was  thus 
greatly  over-determined.  The  insight  gained  into  the  nature 
of  the  psychogastric  symptoms  from  the  analysis  of  this  dream 
alone  was  of  considerable  value  for  the  question  of  treatment. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  latent  content  of  many 
dreams  is  identical  with  that  of  the  neurotic  symptoms  from 
which  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  suffering  is  a  twofold 
one,  it  being  equally  significant  for  pathology  and  for  thera- 
peutics. A  knowledge  of  the  nature,  mechanisms,  and  meaning 
of  normal  dreams  is  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  the 
manifold  problems  of  the  neuroses,  and  also,  it  may  be  added, 
of  the  psychoses.^  An  adequate  study  of  these  problems  is 
only  possible  when  the  unity  of  the  laws  applying  to  both  normal 
and  morbid  processes  is  appreciated,  and  nothing  demonstrates 
this  unity  more  cleariy  than  the  study  of  dreams.  Through 
it  one  realises  that  the  same  forces  are  at  work  in  the  normal, 
in  the  neuroses,  and  in  insanity,  and  that  there  is  no  sharp  line 
dividing  any  of  these.  Not  only  is  the  principle  of  cause  and 
effect  just  as  rigorous  with  bizarre  morbid  manifestations  as  it 
is  in  normal  mental  life,  but  the  various  psychological  laws 
according  to  which  it  operates  are  precisely  the  same  in  both 
cases.  Further,  the  study  of  the  patient's  dreams  is  the  readiest 
and  most  direct  route  to  the  unconscious,  where  the  conflicts 
are  taking  place  that  form  the  basis  of  the  surface  symptoms; 
it  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  for  the  investigation  of  the 
individual  pathogenesis. 

For  therapeutics  the  study  of  dreams  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  two  ways.  First,  the  deeper  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  the  sources  of  the  disorder  must  of  itself  put  one 
in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  them.  In  few  maladies  are 
the  pathogenic  factors  so  darkly  hidden  as  the  neuroses,  and 
many  modes  of  treatment  {e.g.,  persuasion)  can  only  be  de- 

>  Hughlings  Jackson  once  nude  tb«  significant  remark,  which  unfortuna* 
atdy  was  never  acted  on  by  his  colleagues:  '  Find  out  all  about  dreams,  and 
yoo  will  then  understand  insanity.'  Freud,  in  his  *  Traurodcutung,'  main- 
taios  that  it  is  hopeless  to  approach  the  ps)-chology  of  insanity  unless  (me 
bM  a  knowledge  of  the  genesis  and  structure  of  normal  dreams. 
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scribed  as  a  blind  fight  with  unseen  foes.    When  the  morbidj 
factors  are  appreciated   and  precisely  defuied  our  power  i 
managing    them    is    considerably    increased.    Secondly,    tb 
mere  carrying  out  of    the  dream    analyses   is  a   therapetiti 
measure  of  very   great    value.     To    understand    lliis  curw 
circumstance  one  has  to  remember  that  the  cause  of  a  neun 
does    not   reside  in  the  material  that  is  repressed  so  inncfa  i 
in    the   fact    that   it  is  repressed.    The    conflict  betvrecn 
repressed  wish  and  the  opposing  resistance  of  the  censor  ii  t 
essential  matter,  and  the  symptoms  constitute  a  comprt 
between  these  two  forces;  from  another  point  of  view  it  mam 
be  said  that   they  are  symbolic  expressions  of  the  repn 
wishes.     If,  now,  the  resistance  of  the  censor  can  be  sufficient! 
overcome  (as  has  to  be  done  in  a  dream  anal>-sis)  to  permit  tb 
fusion  of  the  two  groups  of  conscious  and  unconscious  processeal 
that  previously  were  kept  apart,  so  that  the  patient  realisoi 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  he  had  previously  kept  from 
himself,  then    a    symbolic   compromise-formation   (symptoms) 
becomes  superfluous  and  indeed  impossible.    This  principle  is 
the  essence  of  the  psycho-analytic  method  of  treatment.     All 
those  who  carry  out  this  treatment  are  in  fact  agreed  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  it  lies  in  dream  anal>'sis.    One  can  often 
treat  a  case  of  neurosis  mainly  by  dream  analysis,  attainiog  a 
complete  cure  thereby. 

After  having  dwelt  on  the  resemblances  between  < 
and  neurotic  symptoms  it  becomes  desirable  to  point  out  t 
of  the  differences  between  them.  The  most  obvious  of  thei 
is  of  course  the  fact  that  dreams  belong  to  nonnal  phenoma 
ncurosi>s  to  abnormal.  On  this  matter,  however,  there  is  i 
great  deal  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  certain  dreams  : 
decidedly  pathological  in  nature.  For  instance,  nightin 
and  other  severe  anxiety-dreams  occur  only  in  subjects  whd 
shew  other  evidences  of  an  anxiety-neurosis  (commonly  mA 
eluded  under  the  beading  of  ^neurasthenia),  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  increased  knowledge  of  dreams  will  shew  that^ 
certain  types  arc  indicative  of  definite  fonns  of  neurosis  or 
insanity.  Then,  again,  some  neurotic  symptoms — t^.,  the 
hysterical  dream-states  previously  referred  to — arc  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  dreams  in  either  their  nature  or  their  n 
ance.  and  others,  as  was  mentioned  above,  actually  date  i 
■  Sco  Enwtl  JooM,  'On  tfa«  Ntgbtnuur,'  Amur.  Jimm.  d/  tm 
JWNary.  1910. 
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flreams.  Most  signtficant,  however,  is  the  circumstance  that 
both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  arise  from  the  identical 
mental  material,  and  by  means  of  identical  psychological  pro- 
cesses. The  repressed  wishes  that  the  neurotic  finds  necessary 
to  express  in  external  symptoms  is  expressed  by  the  healthy 
person  in  dreams.  The  two  are  merely  different  ways  of 
obtaining  an  imaginary  gratification  of  the  same  buried  wishes. 
One  may  in  fact  describe  dreams  as  the  neuroses  of  the  healthy, 
just  as  a  neurosis  is  a  dream  of  the  invalid.  Further,  the  healthy 
person  is,  strictly  speaking,  never  normal.  Freud*  has  shewn 
that  the  buried  desires  in  question  come  to  expression  in  health 
in  a  variety  of  manifestations,  absent-minded  acts,  fot^ettings, 
slips  of  the  tongue  or  pen,  and  so  on,  the  psycholc^cal  mechan- 
isms and  significance  of  which  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
neurotic  symptoms.  We  thus  see  that  in  many  respects 
consideration  of  dreams  furnishes  a  very  uncertain  criterion  to 
separate  health  from  disease. 

An  almost  equally  obvious  distinction  is  that  dreams  belong 
to  sleep,  and  neurotic  symptoms  to  waking.  Here  also  we 
are  on  unsure  ground.  Many  neurotic  symptoms — e.g.,  night 
terrors,  noctambulic  wanderings,  nocturnal  paralyses,  certain 
kinds  of  nocturnal,  epileptiform  fits — definitely  beloi^  to  the 
region  of  sleeep,  and  others,  such  as  various  automatic  and 
twilight  conditions,  occur  in  mental  states  that  are  hard  psycho- 
logically to  distinguish  from  sleep.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  most  intimate  connection,  both  in  essence  and  appearance, 
between  night-dreams  and  day-dreams  or  reveries.  Some  of 
the  most  typical  dreams,  particularly  night-mare,  occur  by 
day  (day-mare)  as  weii  as  by  night,  and  in  all  sts^es  between 
deep  sleep  and  full  waking ;  often  the  subject  is  quite  unable  to 
tell  whether  he  was  awake  or  asleep  at  the  time  or  in  an  inter- 
mediate state  half-way  between  the  two. 

An  interesting  feature  of  dreams  is  their  pronouncedly 
visual  character.  Most  dreams,  though  by  no  means  all,  shew 
this  to  a  high  degree;  in  a  dream  ue  soe  things  before  us  as  on 
a  stage.  This  feature-  is  exceptional  in  the  neuroses,  though 
it  finds  its  counterpart  in  hysterical  hallucinations;  in  insanity 
hallucinations  are  of  course  common  enough,  and  indeed,  even 
in  health  they  are  not  exceedingly  rare.  In  analysing  the 
psychogenesis  of  hallucinations  Freud  found  that  it  proceeds 
>  Freud,  '  Zuc  Psychopatbologie  des  Allta^slebeos,'  4*  Aufl.,  1913.  S«« 
abo  Chapter  IV. 
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by  the  same  symbolising  mechanisms,  and  that  the  content  i 
them  is  just  the  same,  as  in  dreams;  indeed  the  relationship 
between  insane  symptoms  in  general  and  dreama  arc  &o  close 
that  one  can  with  quite  fair  accuracy  define  an  insanity  as  a 
dream  from  which  the  patient  has  not  awakened.  Freud's 
explanation  of  the  sensorial  nature  of  hallucinations  is  the  same 
as  his  explanation  of  the  'regression'  that  is  the  cause  of  the-- 
visual  feature  of  dreams.  ■ 

Conscious  mental  processes  play  a  greater  part  in  the  subiBM 
quent  remodeHing  of  dreams  than  in  that  of  neurotic  symptonsS 
This  is  a  statement,  however,  that  requires  much  modiAcattou^ 
In  some  dreams  the  'secondary  elaboration'  plays  no  part  aM 
all,  whereas  in  some  forms  of  neurosis,  particularly  the  obse^J 
siunal  neurosis,  it  plays  on  extraordinarily  important  port.      fl 

Consideration  of  the  apparent  differences  between  dreamfl 
and  neurotic  symptoms,  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  same  coafl 
elusion  as  consideration  of  their  resemblances  to  each  othCH 
did — namely,  that  the  relationships  between  the  two  are  faffl 
reaching  in  extent  and  in  significance.  The  truth  of  FreudH 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  mechanisms  of  unconsciodH 
processes  is  strongly  confirmed  by  their  validity  being  demoiM 
strated  in  two  regions  of  mental  functioning  apparently  am 
disparate  as  dreams  and  neuroses.  He  has  produced  evidene^ 
to  shew  that  the  same  principles  hold  good  in  even  molfl 
distant  fields — namely,  in  the  origin  of  many  forms  of  crimiiM 
aUty,  in  the  formation  of  myths,  fairy-tales,  folk-beliefs,  aofl 
superstitious,  and  in  the  creation  of  hterary  and  artistic  prafl 
ductions.  In  all  these  the  driving  force  comes  from  the  UH 
conscious,  all  are  essentially  methods  of  an  active  phantaiM 
for  stilling  ungratified  desires,  the  psychological  mecfaanisnfl 
changing,  disguisii^,  and  distorting  the  primitive  childhoofl 
tendencies  are  the  same,  and  with  each  it  is  probable  that  tl|l 
sex  instinct  is  of  fundamental  importance.  With  right  coufl 
one  of  our  greatest  psychologists  say.-^  fl 

'  hoven  ami  madmen  bav«  such  seething  bnUns,  H 

Such  »hapiag  t&nt«aie>,  that  apprehend  H 

More  Ihut  cool  nmaoa  evci  comprehends.  H 

The  lunatic,  the  \ova,  and  Um  {loct,  ^M 

Are  of  uoagiiution  all  compact.'  ^^^^^t 

)  '  A  aiklanauner-Nigbt's  [>r«ta.*  Act  V..  Smm  t-^^^^^| 


CHAPTER  XIII 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY » 

The  evolution  of  psychotherapy,  like  that  of  all  other  modes 
of  treatment,  is  marked  by  an  ever-increasing  precision  in 
method  and  an  ever-deepening  comprehension  of  the  con- 
ditions to  which  it  is  applicable.  Prioress  in  these  two  respects 
must  always  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  moment  therapeutics 
becomes  divorced  from  pathology  and  diagnosis  it  leaves  its 
scientific  basis  and  stands  in  danger  of  approximating  to  that 
medical  charlatanry  which  it  is  the  highest  interest  of  our 
profession  to  resist.  The  two  studies  are  peculiarly  interwoven 
in  the  case  of  the  psycho-analytic  form  of  psychotherapy,  for, 
as  I  shall  presently  indicate,  treatment  is  here  carried  out  by 
simultaneously  laying  bare  and  remedying  the  pathological 
mechanisms  at  the  basis  of  the  malady.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  can  discern  two  stages  in  the  development  of  any  new 
method  of  treatment,  and  these  I  can  best  illustrate  by  a  refer- 
ence to  more  familiar  methods,  for  instance,  the  operations  of 
trephining  or  of  laparotomy.  When  the  possibility  of  these 
operations  was  first  realised,  we  saw  the  first  stage  in  develof*- 
ment,  in  which,  namely,  they  were  r^arded  merely  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  therapeutic  armamentarium,  and  were  applied 
for  the  relief  of  conditions  that  were  already  well  known  and 
studied  on  established  pathological  lines.  The  s«cond  stage 
arose  when,  through  the  repeated  performance  of  such  opera- 
tions, conditions  that  could  be  relieved  by  them  came  to  be 
studied  anew,  fresh  aspects  of  pathology  opened  up,  and 
questions  of  precise  diagnosis  that  had  previously  been  academic 
problems  of  trivial  interest  now  became  urgent  matte's  of  life 
and  death.     A  moment's  reflection  on  the  historj-  of  appendi- 

t  An  address  read  as  part  of  the  Symposium  od  ■  Psychotherapy.'  before 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Therapeutic  Society,  at  New  Haveo, 
May  7,  1909.     Published  in  the  Journal  0/  Abnormal  Psyrhotogy,  vcd.  iv. 
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citis  will  remind  you  of  how  little  we  knew  of  the  pathology, 
the  diagnosis,  or  even  the  existence  of  the  affection  until  the 
sui^eon's  knife  shewed  that  it  could  be  cured.  We  might,  in 
fact,  paraphrase  the  motto  underlying  the  old  British  Im- 
perialistic policy,  to  wit,  that  Trade  follows  the  Flag,  and  say 
that  in  medicine  Diagnosis  follows  Treatment. 

Now  in  psychotherapy  most  of  the  medical  world  is  at 
present  only  entering  on  the  first  stage.  That  the  medical 
world  of  America  will  definitely  enter  on  this  stage  as  a  prelude 
to  further  advance  will,  I  trust,  be  one  of  the  results  of  this 
afternoon's  conference.^  In  this  stage  we  recognise  that  we 
have  secured  a  new  therapeutic  weapon  of  very  great  value, 
which  we  may  describe  as  the  capacity  to  alleviate  certain 
complaints  by  purely  mental  measures.  Our  attitude  towards 
the  nature  of  these  complaints,  however,  may  remain  in  this 
stage  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  when  they  were  treated 
only  by  physical  remedies.  Hence,  we  may  see  the  strange 
picture  of  a  physician  removing  by  verbal  suggestion  a  symptom 
which  he  considers  is  produced  by  a  toxin  circulating  in  the 
blood.  However,  a  thoughtful  person  who  employs  any  form 
of  psychotherapy  soon  realises  that  a  symptom  which  can  be 
removed  by  mental  measures  is  in  all  probability  of  a  mental 
nature.  It  may  parenthetically  be  remarked  that  he  further 
realises  how  the  suffering  endured  by  the  patient,  so  far  from 
being  unreal,  is  all  the  more  dreadful  and  formidable  for  having 
a  mental  and  not  a  physical  origin.  A  non-appreciation  of  this 
important  fact  is  still  all  too  common.  Only  recently  an  article 
appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  medical  journals  in  which  the 
writer  remarked  : '  In  this  manner  I  hope  that  we  will  always  be 
able  to  trick  a  maHngerer  or  hysterical  subject  into  betrayii^ 
the  falsity  of  his  claim.'  This  attitude,  though  rarely  in  such 
an  outspoken  form,  is  frequently  implicit  in  medical  writings, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Apart  from  yielding 
an  inkling  of  the  mental  nature  of  various  disorders,  the  first 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  psychotherapy  is  thus  characterised  by 
an  indeterminate  attitude  towards  the  origin  and  pathogenesis 
of  them.  The  older  conceptions  have  begun  to  dissolve,  but 
the  knowledge  won  by  the  new  method  of  treatment  has  not  yet 
been  formulated.  Psychotherapy  is  in  this  stage  employed  in 
a  quite  empiric  way,  and  the  physician  either  does  not  concern 

I  This  prediction,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  American  coUeagnes,  is  bcda^ 
rapidly  borne  out. 
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himself  with  the  intrinsic  modus  operandi  of  his  treatment,  or 
else  offers  explanations  of  it  which  are  so  superficial  as  to  be 
of  little  scientific  value. 

Psycho-analysis  represents  the  second  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  psychotherapy.  Here  a  deeper  insight  is  sought  into  the 
essential  nature  and  origin  of  the  morbid  phenomena  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  aims  of  treat- 
ment and  so  to  achieving  a  greater  precision  in  the  application 
of  it.  The  psycho-analytic  method  we-  owe  to  the  genius  of 
Professor  Freud  of  Vienna,  who  in  the  past  sixteen  years*  has 
wrought  it  into  an  elaborate  science  of  which  I  can  here  give 
only  the  most  summary  outline.  The  method  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  the  symptoms  present  in  the  psychoneuroses 
owe  their  origin  to  a  conflict  between  different  groups  of  mental 
processes  which  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with  one 
another.  One  complex  of  mental  processes  is  for  some  reason 
or  other  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  main  body 
of  the  personality.  The  personahty  fails  to  assimilate  it,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  tries  to  forget  it,  to  submerge  it,  to 
'repress'  it.  The  'repressed'  complex  then  takes  on  an  auto- 
matic existence,  and  acts  as  an  irritating  foreign  body  in  the 
same  way  as  any  physical  foreign  body  that  has  not  been 
absorbed.  From  this  point  of  view  wc  might  define  the 
pathology  of  the  psychoneuroses  as  a  dcfccl  in  assimilation. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  with  a  concrete  instance.  A 
man  conceives  an  attraction  towards  the  wife  of  a  near  friend 
or  relative,  and  in  his  imagination  perhaps  plays  with  the 
thought  of  what  might  happen  were  the  friend  to  meet  with  a 
fatal  accident.  If  he  honestly  faces  his  wish  and  realises  its 
nature  he  will  instantly  see  that,  though  possibly  a  perfectly 
natural  one,  it  is  of  such  a  kind  that  for  social  and  ethical 
reasons  it  mus*  obviously  be  suppnssrd.  If  he  adopts  this 
healthy  attitude  he  will  probably  think  no  more  about  the 
matter  except  in  the  most  harmless  way.  The  wish-complex 
is  here  assimilated  by  the  main  body  of  the  personality.  If 
on  the  other  hand  he  regards  the  mere  possibility  of  entertain- 
ing such  a  wish  as  a  sin  and  a  sign  of  the  most  desperate  ini- 
quity he  may  refuse  in  own  up  to  liinisiif  that  he  has  ever  felt 
it,  even  momentarily;  wlienever  liu-  thought  occurs  to  him  he 
endeavours  to  put  it  from  him,  to  get  away  from  it,  in  other 
words  to  repress  it.  The  complex  here  is  not  assimilated;  it 
*  Now  twenty-five. 
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therefore  continues  to  act,  and  the  more  the  man  strives  to 
escape  from  it,  the  more  hauntingly  does  it  torment  him.  He 
has  now  become  the  prey  to  a  fixed  idea  which  is  out  of  his 
control,  and  which  evinces  its  independence  by  appearing 
irregularly  whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  In  actual  practice  we 
never  meet  with  cases  so  simple  as  this,  but  the  instance  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  notion  I  am  trying  to  convey — namely, 
that  certain  mental  processes,  particularly  strivings,  desires 
and  impulses,  if  they  are  not  absorbed  in  the  main  stream  of 
the  personality,  are  apt  to  manifest  an  independent  activity 
out  of  control  of  the  will.  This  activity  is  usually  of  a  low 
order,  of  an  automatic  and  almost  reflex  kind,  and  it  is  generally 
an  unconscious  activity,  that  is  to  say  it  operates  without  the 
subject  being  aware  of  it. 

As  I  have  just  said,  matters  are  not  so  simple  in  practice, 
and  what  actually  happens  is  that  the  activity  of  the  repressed 
complex  is  manifested  not  directly,  but  indirectly  in  some 
distorted  form  that  is  often  hard  to  recognise.  In  the  above 
example,  for  instance,  the  subject  might  have  counterbalanced 
his  real  attitude  towards  his  friend  by  developing  an  exaggerated 
solicitude  for  his  welfare,  and  have  shewn  great  concern  and 
dread  whenever  the  friend  ran  the  slightest  risk  of  accident 
or  danger.  Again,  an  abnormally  strong  emotion  might  be 
evoked  by  anything  accidentally  associated  with  the  persons 
in  question,  a  condition  that  Morton  Prince  described  some 
ten  years  ago  under  the  name  of  'association  neurosis.*  This 
distortion  in  the  manifestation  of  the  activity  of  the  mental 
complex  is  often  exceedingly  involved,  and  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  the  psycho-analytic  method  is  the  unravelling 
of  the  confused  end-product,  which  clinically  we  call  a  symptom. 
The  psychological  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  the  distortion 
is  brought  about  are  very  intricate,  so  that  in  the  time  allotted 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  them.  Freud  has 
worked  them  out  with  great  accuracy  and  detail,  and  an  exact 
study  of  them  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the  psycho-analytic 
method. 

Investigation  on  the  lines  presently  to  be  indicated  discloses 
the  fact  that  every  psychoneurotic  symptom  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  symbolic  expression  of  a  submerged  mental  complex 
the  nature  of  which  is  a  wish.  The  wish  itself  on  account  of  its 
unacceptable  nature  is  concealed,  and  the  symptom  arises  as 
a  compromise  between  it  and  the  repressing  force  exerted  by 
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the  main  personality.  The  stream  of  feeling  that  characterises 
the  wish  is  dammed  up,  it  can  find  no  direct  outlet  and  so 
flows  into  some  unusual  channel.  The  metaphor  of  '  side- 
tracking' is,  I  believe,  used  in  American  psychiatric  circles  to 
indicate  this  process.  In  more  technical  phraseology  we  may 
say  that  the  affect  of  the  original  complex  is  inhibited,  and 
so  becomes  transposed  on  to  a  previously  indifferent  mental 
process.  This  indifferent  mental  process  has  now  become 
invested  with  the  strength  of  feeling  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  original  complex,  and  so  may  be  said  to  replace  the  complex. 
Thus  arises  what  has  been  termed  a  substitution  neurosis,  in 
which  an  abnormal  outlet  has  been  found  for  a  pent-up  affective 
process.  The  outlet  may  be  in  a  purely  mental  direction,  in 
which  case  we  have  such  a  symptom  as  a  phobia,  or  towards 
various  bodily  processes,  a  condition  that  Freud  calls  conversion- 
hysteria,  in  which  case  we  have  such  symptoms  as  a  tremor 
or  a  paralysis.  In  the  symptom  the  patient  obtains  a  certain 
unconscious  gratification  of  the  repressed  wish,  and  this  means 
of  obtaining  the  gratification,  however  perverse  and  abnormal 
it  may  be,  is  still  the  only  means  possible  to  the  patient  in  the 
circumstances.  This  fact  explains  the  obstinacy  with  which 
such  a  patient  will  instinctively  chng  to  his  symptoms,  and  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  resistance  that  the  physician  encounters 
when  trying  to  remove  these.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
this  obstinacy  is  often  erroneously  interpreted  even  bj'  physicians 
as  indicating  mere  wilful  perversity,  a  mistake  that  does  not 
conduce  to  success  in  treatment.  Not  only  does  the  observer 
commonly  fail  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  symptom, 
but  the  patient  himself  has  no  knowledge  of  its  meaning  or 
origin.  In  fact,  enabling  the  patient  to  discover  and  appreciate 
the  significance  0/  the  mental  process  that  manifests  itself  as  a 
symptom  is  one  of  the  central  aims  of  Ike  psycko'analytic  method. 
In  carrying  out  the  necessary  investigation  several  pro- 
cedures may  be  adopted  according  to  circumstances.  The 
h>'pnotic  state,  for  instance,  has  been  utilised  in  the  search  for 
forgotten  memories.  Only  a  very  few  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  psycho-analytic  method  employ  this  procedure,  for 
it  has  grave  disadvantages  which  I  need  not  here  discuss. 
The  method  introduced  and  developed  by  Freud  gives  by  far 
more  satisfactory  results.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  of  obtaining 
what  is  known  in  psychology  as  'free  association,'  and  is  carried 
out  by  getting  the  patient  to  relate  in  the  order  of  their  appeal 
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ance  the  various  thoughts  that  come  to  his  mind .  It  is  essential 
for  him  to  do  this  quite  honestly,  and  fortunately  we  have 
several  objective  ttists  of  his  behaviour  in  this  respect.  He 
must  suspend  his  natural  tendency  to  criticise  and  direct  the 
thoughts  flowing  in,  and  must  therefore  play  a  purely  passive 
part  during  this  stage.  At  first  he  will  omit  to  mention  a 
number  of  thoughts  on  the  ground  that  they  are  apparently 
irrelevant,  unimportant,  or  nonsensical,  and  others  because 
they  are  of  a  painful  or  unpleasant  nature.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  length  of  which  largely  depends  on  his  intelligence 
and  sincerity,  he  acquires  the  capacity  of  adopting  the  non- 
critical  and  passive  attitude  essential  to  success. 

Other  means  of  reaching  buried  mental  complexes  may 
briefly  be  mentioned.  A  study  of  various  mannerisms,  sympto- 
matic movements  and  tricks  of  behaviour,  and  slips  of  the  toi^ue 
or  pen  often  reveals  the  automatic  functioning  of  some  repressed 
train  of  thought.^  The  word-reaction  association  method*  as 
developed  by  Jung  may  be  of  some  assistance,  particularly  in 
furnishing  us  with  a  series  of  clues  to  serve  as  starting-points 
for  future  analyses.  In  this  method  a  series  of  test-words  is 
called  out  to  the  patient,  who  has  to  respond  with  the  first  word 
or  thought  thus  called  to  his  mind.  From  a  general  review  of 
the  kind  of  responses  given  much  can  be  learnt  about  the 
mentality  of  the  patient  and  the  type  of  psychosis  present. 
Further,  by  noting  certain  peculiarities  in  the  individual  re- 
actions we  may  discover  various  complexes  or  trains  of  thought  ■ 
that  possess  for  the  patient  a  high  emotional  value,  and  these 
can  then  be  followed  and  studied  more  fully.  The  peculiarities 
I  refer  to  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  The  chief  are:  undue 
delay  in  the  time  of  reaction,  failure  to  respond  at  all,  response 
by  repetition  of  the  test-word,  perseveration  affecting  the 
succeeding  reactions,  anomalous  clang  associations,  assimila- 
tion of  the  test-word  in  an  unusual  sense,  and  erroneous  repro- 
duction of  the  reaction  when  the  memory  for  it  is  subsequently 
tested.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  analysis  of  the  patient's 
dreams  '  by  means  of  the  special  technique  introduced  by  Freud. 
The  study  of  dreams  is  in  this  connection  of  supreme  importance, 
for  of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  it  is  the  one  that  best 
enables  us  to  penetrate  into  and  understand  the  most  hidden 
parts  of  the  mind.  No  one  can  have  more  than  an  outsider's 
notion  of  the  psycho-analytic  method  who  has  not  thoroughly 

»  SeeChapterlV.         »  See  Chapter  XXII.  »  See  Chapter  VIII, 
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studied  Freud's  Traumdeutung,  for  in  this  work  he  has  laid 
down  the  technique  of  his  methods,  and  discussed  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based,  with  a  fulness  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  his  writings. 

By  means  of  the  methods  just  outlined  we  are  enabled  to 
determine  the  origin  of  the  symptom  by  retracing  the  steps 
along  which  its  pathogenesis  proceeded.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  underlying  complexes,  to  discharge  their  pent-up 
affect,  to  render  them  more  assimilable  by  the  patient,  unless 
One  succeeds  in  this  task  and  brings  them  to  the  full  light  of 
day.  The  symptoms  constitute  a  veiled  language  in  which 
hidden  thoughts  and  desires  find  the  only  means  allowed  them 
of  coming  to  expression.  We  have  to  get  the  patient  to  trans- 
late his  symptoms  into  more' direct  language,  and  thus  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  origin  of  them.  In  so  doing 
we  give  the  patient  a  deeper  insight  into  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  correct  abnormal  deviations,  to 
overcome  internal  inhibitions  and  impediments,  and  to  acquire 
a  more  objective  standpoint  towards  the  repressed  mental 
complexes,  the  automatic  functioning  of  which  has  produced 
the  morbid  manifestations.  He  is  in  this  way  able  to  free  his 
personality  from  the  constraining  force  of  these  complexes, 
and,  by  taking  up  an  independent  attitude  towards  them,  to 
gain  a  degree  of  self-control  over  his  aberrant  thoughts  and 
wishes  that  was  previously  impossible.  The  method  is  thus 
in  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  treatment  by  suggestion, 
although  several  would-be  critics  have  naively  exposed  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject  in  maintaining  that  the  successful 
results  are  produced  by  suggestion.  In  suggestion  treatment 
the  physician  adds  something  to  the  patient's  mind,  confidence, 
belief,  etc.,  and  thus  makes  the  patient  more  dependent  on 
him.  The  psycho-analytic  method  does  not  add;  it  takes 
aw.iy  something — namely,  inhibition.  It  enables  the  patient 
to  disentangle  confused  mental  processes,  and,  by  giving  him 
control  over  the  disharmonies  of  his  mind,  leads  him  to  develop 
a  greater  measure  of  self-reliance  and  independence.  The 
training  received  by  the  patient  is  thus  an  educative  one  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  not  only  achieves  a  richer 
development  of  will-power  and  self-masten.-,  but  acquires  an 
understanding  of  his  own  mind  which  is  of  inc.ilculable  value  for 
future  prophylaxis.  He  grows  both  in  capacity  to  know  and  in 
ability  to  do, 
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The  conditions  that  lend  themselves  to  psycho-analytic 
treatment  comprise  practically  all  forms  of  psychoneurosis,  the 
different  types  of  h>-steria,  the  phobias,  oteessions,  anxiety 
neuroses,  and  even  certain  kinds  of  sexual  perversions.  I 
shall  refrain  from  relating  any  individual  cases,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  only  to  weary  you  with  the  recital  of  a  list  of  typical 
and  atypical  instances  of  these  various  conditions.  It  is, 
further,  impossible  for  me  to  narrate  any  single  instance  of  an 
analysis,  for  in  every  case  the  richness  of  matmal  is  so  great 
that  it  would  take  several  hours  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
main  points  in  the  case. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  treatment,  though  often  by  no 
means  ideal,  are  yet  verj'  gratifying  in  the  cases  where  complete 
success  is  achieved.  They  surpass  those  obtained  by  simpler 
methods  in  two  chief  respects — namely,  in  permanence  and 
in  the  prophylactic  value  they  have  for  the  future.*  Although 
most  symptoms  can  be  removed  by  other  methods,  such  as 
hypnotism,  yet  anyone  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  these  cases  knows  how  great  is  the  tendency  to 
relapse,  to  recurrence,  and  to  the  appearance  of  fresh  groups 
of  symptoms.  Mild  cases  can  indeed  be  not  only  alleviated 
but  even  cured  by  the  simpler  psychotherapeutic  measures, 
so  that  these  all  have  their  sphere  of  usefulness;  severe  cases, 
on  the  other  hand,  need  a  more  radical  treatment,  an  uproot- 
ing of  the  actual  morbid  agents.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
this  must  be  so.  Hypnotic  and  other  suggestion  acts  merely 
by  blocking  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  underlyit^  patho- 
genetic tendencies.  The  tendencies  themselves  persist,  because 
they  have  not  been  reached  and  dealt  with,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  will  again  manifest  themselves  either  in  the  same  direction 
or  in  some  fresh  one.  The  analogy  of  a  tubercular  or,  better  still, 
of  an  actinomycotic  abscess  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection. 
If  the  suppurating  sinus  is  forcibly  plugged  then  the  symptom 
of  discharging  pus  is  removed,  but  sooner  or  later  the  pent-up 
pus  will  find  a  vent  in  either  the  same  or  a  fresh  direction. 
Before  satisfactory  healing  can  take  place  the  tension  must  be 
relieved  by  instituting  free  drainage  for  each  pus  pocket,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  the  focus  of  the  disease  is  dealt  with  the 
better  will  be  the  result. 

'  For  a  full  discusBion  of  the  comparison  between  the  difierent  psjrcho- 
tberapeutic  methods  see  my  monograph, '  The  Treatment  of  the  Neuroses.'in 
Jellifle  and  White's '  Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,'  1913,  vol.  i., 
0/  which  an  enlarged  edition  is  about  to  a.pvea3  va  w^as&te  lorm. 
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A  few  words  are  now  necessary  on  the  clinical  applicabili- 
ties and  limitations  of  the  method.  It  is  a  method  that  makes 
considerable  demands  on  both  physician  and  patient.  Apart 
from  technical  knowledge  the  physician  must  evidently  possess 
a  considerable  measure  of  tact,  patience  and  sympathetic 
understanding;  without  these  qualifications  he  is  unlikely  to 
gain  the  patient's  confidence  to  the  requisite  degree.  The 
treatment  further  makes  a  great  call  on  his  time.  Freud  has 
even  found  it  necessary  in  rare  instances  to  devote  to  a  patient 
an  hour  a  day  for  three  years,  but  he  acknowledges  that  the 
cases  sent  to  him  are  generally  of  a  very  severe  nature.  In 
most  cases  one  can  achieve  very  satisfactory  results  in  much 
less  time  than  this,  a  fact  to  which  I  can  fully  attest  from  my 
own  experience.  The  amount  of  time  may  appear  excessive 
unless  One  remembers  the  hugeness  of  the  task  imposed,  for  in 
all  cases  the  roots  of  the  trouble  go  back  to  early  childhood,  and 
important  modes  of  reactions  have  to  be  altered  which  have 
been  fixed  and  stereotyped  for  many  years.  When  we  consider 
how  much  trouble  and  time  frequently  has  to  be  expended  in 
the  orthopedic  straightening  of  a  deformed  limb,  we  should  not 
grudge  the  same  to  the  far  more  intricate  task  of  the  orthopsychic 
training  of  a  deformed  mind,  especially  when  this  results  in 
converting  an  intolerable  existence  into  a  h.ippy  life,  and  a 
person  paralysed  by  doubts,  fears  and  suffering  into  an  active 
and  useful  citizen. 

The  demands  made  on  the  patient  are  no  less  great.  The 
results  of  the  treatment  will  vary  with  the  intelligence,  courage, 
honesty  and  perseverance  he  shews.  With  stupid  and  quite 
uneducated  patients  relatively  little  can  be  done,  so  that 
happily  we  can  most  help  those  whose  value  to  the  world  is 
greatest.  Again,  age  sets  a  formidable  barrier  to  our  efforts. 
In  old  age,  when  the  plasticity  of  the  mind  is  diminished,  far 
less  can  be  done  than  at  an  earlier  period,  and  furthermore  the 
time  necessan,'  to  trace  b.ick  the  erroneous  mental  reactions 
through  so  many  years  is  naturally  longer.  Still,  I  have  had  a 
few  fairly  satisfactory  results  even  above  the  age  of  fifty. 

It  will  be  realised  that  the  method  is  at  present  not  one 
generally  applicable  by  the  practising  physician.  Not  only  is 
the  time  necessary  for  the  treatment  a  great  hindrance,  but 
also  a  laborious  special  training  is  necessan,-  before  the 
technique  of  psycho-analysis  can  be  acquired  to  an  adequate 
extent.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  dcmawAs X\acc ^«am? 
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incessant  practice,  some  previous  knowledge  of  neurology  and 
clinical  psychology  being  assumed.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there- 
fore, good  work  exacts  arduous  labour,  and  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  art  of  handling  the  most  intricate  and  delicate 
machine  we  know  of,  the  human  mind. 

You  may  now  legitimately  ask  why  I  have  taken  up  so 
much  of  your  time  by  describing  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
1  acknowledge  not  many  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
or  to  apply.  My  answer  is  a  two-fold  one.  In  the  first  place 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the  general  physician 
should  be  cut  off  from  all  advancing  knowledge  except  that 
which  he  can  immediately  apply  in  his  daily  work.  No 
physician  can  apply  all  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
but  it  is  surely  well  that  he  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  them,  I  cannot  believe  that  because  a  country 
practitioner  is  not  expected  to  apply  the  Wassermann  test  in 
the  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  or  to  perform  excision  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  for  the  relief  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  it  is  therefore 
better  for  him  not  to  know  about  such  methods.  In  the  second 
place  I  wish  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect  that  this  sym- 
posium must  have  in  bringing  home  to  you  in  some  degree  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  medical  education  so  far  as 
psychology  is  concerned,'  for  this  is  the  main  cause  of  thehelp- 
lessness  of  the  medical  profession  against  the  very  maladies 
that  are  the  triumph  of  the  quack,  religious  or  otherwise.  The 
sooner  we  honestly  face  the  shameful  but  undeniable  fact  that 
unqualified  empirics  can  relieve  distressing  affections  in  cases 
that  have  defied  medical  skill,  can  produce  results  where  we 
fail,  the  sooner  will  this  flagrant  lack  in  our  system  of  education 
be  remedied,  and  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  medical  profession.  So  long  as  the  present  state  of 
affairs  lasts,  in  which  most  physicians  are  given  not  five  minutes' 
training  in  psychology  in  the  five  years  of  their  student  life, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  teacher  of  clinical  psychology  in  any 
University  or  Medical  School  in  the  country,  our  profession 
must  submit  to  being  the  prey  of  the  charlatan  and  the  mock 
of  the  scoffer. 

>  Very  considerable  progress  in  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  has  since 
been  made  in  America,  but  as  yet  none  at  all  in  England. 
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THE    PSYCHO-ANAI.^TIC   METHOD  OF  TREATMENT* 

The  subject  of  tlu-  prt-sont  paper  is  pr.irtically  a  m-w  one  to 
ihr  mrHirnl  prMf<-<>sioii  of  Aiifclo'SaxDii  rtiuiitrii-s.  This  fact 
in  itvlf  is  M'iirthy  of  roniiii'-tit,  in  view  of  tlx-  uixloubtrH  value 
(NM^-sv^  liv  t]i<-  iiKtliod  of  tn-aliiU'iit  in  <iiM-stion.  It  raiiiiut 
\f  :.Mhl>«-f!  in.Tfly  to  tin-  rrMritlion  of  iritcrc>l  in  the  psycho- 
i:-uro*<-»  to  Miiall  rirrlfs  in  thf-w  rouiitrirs,  nor  yet  to  ronsiTva- 
iMiii.  for  it  iv  true  not  only  of  Eniilaml  hut  also  of  AincricB, 
wliwlt  iiMiallv  *Iiews  no  l>:irk\var>lni-os  in  .-idoptini*  Cotititirntal 
iiirilinds.  IVrhaps  oin-  approai  li>o  a  partial  solution  when 
imr  r<-ni(*nilN-rs  that  AintTirniis,  and  indinl  nil  {K-oph',  are 
r.  .idi'T  l.»  adi'pt  a  rirw  niftliod  «>f  trtatin.nl  when  it  is  in 
h..riii..(iv  «ith  pr'\iMU,  kii..\\|i  di:-'  on  ihi-  -iihi-rt.  so  that  the 
rih-miii  of  It  IS  1  .,v,;x  mid.  rst.«i<i.  It  i-  iiattir;.lly  more  diftiruU 
t'-  :i-.»itmi..t'-  .1  ii'«  III  th"d  i.f  tr-  .ifii.  ut  «h'  ti  tiiat  is  based  un 
:i  i..t..l!v  ditf-nnt  .■•III  •  pli.iii  1. 1  ill-  lit-.;;--  from  ihr  om-  to 
■■■  :.i.  :;  w-  h.iv  pr-  ■.  i..u-lv  b.-m  ai  •  u^t'.nii  il.  That  is  pr<-«  iscly 
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even  dogmatic.  It  is  now  known  that  the  symptoms  present 
in  the  psychoneuroses  are  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
non-absorption  of  various  mental  processes  in  the  main  stream 
of  consciousness.  Certain  desires,  wishes,  thoughts,  occur  to 
the  patient,  which  not  only  cannot  for  various  reasp.ii5.he 
gratified,  but  which  the  patient  refuses  to  acknowledge,  .as.  a 
true  "part  of  his  personality.  Instead  of  healthily  acluiow- 
ledging  their  presence  and  then  dealing  with  them,  by_either 
gratification  or  control  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  fails  to  assimilate  them,  pretends  to  himself  that  they 
are  not  there,  tries  to  forget  them,  to  submerge  or,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  to  'repress'  them.  This  important  process 
of 'repression'  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  example.  Suppose 
that  a  young  man,  dependent  on  a  rich  father,  falls  in  love,  and 
that  the  object  of  his  choice  meets  with  the  father's  strong 
disapproval.  In  his  despair  the  thought  may  occur  to  him 
that  were  his  father  to  die  all  would  go  well,  and  to  his  horror 
he  finds  himself  playing  with  this  thought  in  his  imagination 
and  even  for  the  moment  half  wishing  its  consummation,  or 
at  all  events  not  being  prepared  to  regret  it  as  conscientiously 
as  he  considers  he  should.  A  normal  man  under  these  circum- 
stances would  honestly  recognise  the  existence  of  the  wish  in 
him,  though  he  would  doubtless  realise  that  for  pious  and 
ethical  reasons  it  would  obviously  have  to  be  suppressed;  this 
would  in  most  cases  be  an  easy  matter,  for  the  ethical  part  of 
his  personality  to  which  the  wish  is  unacceptable  would  evidently 
be  stronger  than  the  part  corresponding  to  the  wish.  A  neurotic, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely  to  react  towards  such  an 
occurrence  by  not  owning  to  himself  that  he  ever  had  such  a 
wish,  even  momentarily,  and  by  striving  to  get  away  from  such 
an  unpleasant  thought,  to  forget  or  repress  it.  Not  acknow- 
ledging the  presence  of  the  group  of  mental  processes  in  ques- 
tion, the  subject  pays  the  penalty  of  being  no  longer  able  to 
direct  it.  Such  a  group  of  mental  processes,  invested  with 
a  strong  feeling  tone,  is  technically  called  a  'complex.'  The 
complex  thus  split  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  personality 
is  now  apt  to  evince  an  independent  activity  out  of  control  of 
the  will.  This  activity  is  of  an  automatic  kind,  and  is  usually 
unconscious,  and  so  operates  without  the  patient's  being  aware 
of  it. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  when  the  repressed  desire  is 
so  strong  that  the  resulting  conflict  is  intense,  the  activity  of 
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the  split-off  complex  may  manifest  itself  in  the  fonn  of  what 
we  clinically  term  a  symptom.  This  is  especially  likely  to 
happen  when  the  desire  is  in  some  way  or  other  associated 
with  various  complexes  that  have  been  split  off  in  early  child- 
hood. It  is  brought  about  in  the  following  way:  The  desire, 
in  its  efforts  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the  conscious  thoughts, 
meets  with  an  antagonistic  force — namely,  the  endeavour  of 
the  personality  to  repress  it.  It  cannot  manifest  itself  in  a 
direct  form,  but  frequently  does  so  in  an  indirect  one  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  recognised  by  either  the  subject  or  the  obsoTrer. 
An  exact  analogy  to  this  process  is  in  everyday  life  familiar 
to  us  all,  when  an  unpleasant  truth  that  cannot  be  openly 
expressed  is  allowed  to  reach  expression  if  put  in  a  veiled  or 
disguised  form.  Thus  Swift,  in  'Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  Samuel 
Butler,  in  'Erewhon,'  managed  to  say  some  very  bitter  things 
about  their  generation  by  the  ruse  of  satirising  some  imaginary 
distant  country  they  pretended  to  have  discovered.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  mechanisms  adopted  to  evade  the  social 
censor  are  often  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  made  use 
of  in  the  psychoneuroses  to  evade  the  personal  censor.  For 
instance,  a  sting  of  self-remorse,  which  arose  in  connection  with 
a  very  real  sin  that  the  subject  has  succeeded  in  forgetting, 
may  be  experienced  in  connection  with  some  quite  venial  or 
even  imaginary  offence;  in  other  words,  his  conscience  is  pre- 
tending to  make  him  suffer  on  account  of  some  unimportant 
matter,  whereas  the  real  source  lies  hidden  and  is  not  mentioned. 

Investigation  by  Freud's  methods  discloses  the  fact  that 
every  psychoneurotic  symptom  is  a  distorted  expression  of  a 
repressed  wish-complex.  The  wish  itself  on  account  of  its 
unacceptable  nature  is  buried  hi  the  unconscious,  and  the 
symptom  arises  as  a  compromise  between  it  and  various  inhibi- 
tions of  a  more  conscious  order.  The  distortion  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  activity  of  the  repressed  complex  is  often 
exceedingly  involved,  and  the  psychological  mechanisms  by 
means  of  which  this  is  brought  about  are  very  intricate;  these 
are  different,  moreover,  in  the  different  psychoneuroses.  They 
have  been  worked  out  with  great  accuracy  by  Freud,  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the  psycho- 
analytic method.  In  the  time  at  my  disposal  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  describe  them,  though  I  shall  presently  try  to 
illustrate  one  or  two  of  them  by  the  use  of  examples. 

The  principle  on  which   the  psycho-analytic  nvdVio^  o^ 
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treatment  is  based  has  been  indicated  in  the  considerations 
just  mentioned — namely,  that  the  pathological  condition  to  be 
dealt  with  is  essentially  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  mental 
complexes  have  been  kept  or  made  unconscious  by  the  mechan- 
ism of  repression.  Now,  experience  has  amply  demonstrated' 
that  when  this  process  is  reversed,  in  other  words  when  these 
complexes  have  again  been  made  conscious  and  thus  fused  in 
the  main  body  of  personality,  the  abnormal  manifestation,  or 
symptom,  ceases.  A  central  aim  of  the  psycho-analytic  method,  . 
therefore,  consists  in  enabling  the  patient  to  discover  and 
"appreciate  the  significance  of  the  mental  process  that  manifests 
itself  as  a  symptom.  The  symptoms  constitute  a  veiled  langus^e 
in  which  buried  thoughts  and  desires  find  the  only  means  allowed 
them  of  coming  to  expression.  In  retracing  the  steps  along 
which  the  pathogenesis  of  the  symptoms  has  proceeded  we  get 
the  patient  to  translate  his  symptoms  into  more  direct  lai^uage, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  nature  of  them. 
By  so  doing  we  give  the  patient  a  deeper  insight  into  the  work- 
mgs  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  free  himself  from 
internal  inhibitions  and  impediments,  and  to  attain  a  more 
objective  standpoint  towards  the  repressed  complexes,  the 
automatic  functioning  of  which  ha"  produced  the  morbid 
manifestations.  He  can  in  this  way  release  his  personality 
from  the  constraining  force  of  these  complexes,  and,  in  taking 
up  an  independent  attitude  towards  them,  gains  a  degree  of 
self-control  over  his  aberrant  thoughts  and  wishes  that  was 
previously  impossible. 

We  now  come  to  the  application  of  the  method  in  actual 
practice.  This  has  to  be  modified  from  case  to  case,  according 
to  the  type  of  patient  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  follow- 
ing general  description  is  one  that  has  a  wide  validity.  Jt  is 
to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  appropriate  clinical  examination 
has  been  made  of  the  case,  and  its  suitability  to  this  mode  of 
treatment  decided  on.  One  first  gives  the  patient  a  short 
explanation  of  the  method  and  purpose  of  the  analysis,  and  in 
my  experience  the  shorter  this  is  the  better,  for  patients  rarely 
profit  from  what  is  said  in  this  explanation  until  they  come  to 
understand  it  through  actual  experience.  Emphasis,  however, 
must  be  laid  on  what  may  be  called  the  golden  rule  of  psycho- 
analysis— namely,  that  in  no  circumstances  is  the  patient 
ever  to  withhold  from  the  physician  any  thought  occurring  to 
him.     He  will  not  keep  this  rule  at  first,  whatever  may  be  said 
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and  however  good  his  intentions,  but  it  is  well  that  he  should 
at  least  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  importance.  He  is  then  told  to 
begin  just  wherever  he  will,  and  the  physician  does  not  guide 
his  thoughts  nor  ask  any  questions  except  to  elucidate  a  point 
referred  to  which  he  has  not  understood.  There  is  the  greatest 
variation  amoi^t  patients  in  their  way  of  beginning  the 
analysts,  and  much  can  be  learnt  from  this  alone4  Some  start 
with  a  general  story  of  their  life  in  general,  others  give  a  detailed 
account  of  their  symptoms,  some  begin  on  impersonal  topics, 
and  many  begin  with  the  curious  remark  that  they  have  nothing 
to  tell  the  physician  and  nothing  to  talk  about.  What  is  said 
in  the  first  hour  is  usually  of  quite  special  significance. 

The  main  material  for  the  actual  analysis  consists  of  what 
is  known  in  psychology  as  'free  associations,'  and  is  obtained 
by  asking  the  patient  to  relate  in  the  order  of  their  appearance 
the  various  thoughts  that  spontaneously  come  to  his  mind. 
As  he  has  to  play  a  purely  passive  part  during  this  stage,  all 
mental  and  physical  tension  should  so  far  as  possible  be  relaxed. 
For  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  patient  be  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  looking  away  from  the  physician,  who  sits 
behind  out  of  sight.  He  must  suspend  his  natural  tendency 
to  criticise  and  direct  the  inflowing  thoughts,  and  here  lies  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties,  which  must  be  further  considered. 
The  repressing  force  which  has  caused  the  morbid  condition 
present,  by  driving  various  memories  into  the  unconscious, 
constantly  exerts  itself  to  keep  these  memories  unconscious, 
and  is  now  encountered  by  the  physician  in  the  form  of  what 
is  called  personal  resistance.  The  obstinacy  with  which  many 
patients  seem  instinctively  to  cling  to  their  symptoms  is  gener- 
ally recognised,  though  it  is  often  wrongly  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating mere  wilful  perverseness.  The  patient's  resistance  may 
manifest  itself  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  of  which  I  can 
here  mention  only  a  few  of  those  met  with  in  the  course  of 
psycho-analysis.  Thus  instead  of  relating  his  thoughts  as  they 
occur  to  him,  in  the  way  he  has  been  told,  he  will  omit  many 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  apparently  irrelevant ,  unimportant, 
or  nonsensical.  If  a  patient  relates  a  thought  only  after  a 
long  struggle  with  himself,  and  then  excuses  himself  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  nothiiu;  to  do  with  the  subject  or  was  too 
unimportant  to  mention,  one  can  be  sure  that  in  reality  it  is 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  that  we  are  endeavouring  to 
trace.     The  patient  may  omit  other  thoughts  because  they  are 
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of  a  painful  or  unpleasant  nature,  but  here  ^ain  these  are 
frequently  of  great  import. 

During  the  analysis  much  valuable  information  can  be 
obtained  by  a  trained  observer  from  the  study  of  various 
unconscious  actions,  slips  of  the  tongue,  symptomatic  move- 
ments, etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  These  frequently 
reveal  the  automatic  functioning  of  some  repressed  train  of 
thought.'  A  most  important  part  of  the  analysis  is  the  investi- 
gation of  the  patient's  dreams  by  means  of  the  special  technique 
introduced  by  Freud.'  The  study  of  dreams  is  in  this  connec- 
tion of  supreme  importance,  for  of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal 
it  is  the  one  that  best  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  and  under- 
stand the  most  hidden  parts  of  the  mind.  No  one  can  be 
competent  adequately  to  use  the  psycho-analytic  method  who 
has  not  made  a  thorough  study  of  Freud's  Trauntdeutung,  and 
learned  how  to  apply  in  practice  the  principles  there  laid  down 
Freud  has  shewn  that  dreams  represent  an  imaginary  realisa- 
tion of  various  wishes  that  in  daily  life  have  undergone  repres- 
sion. In  dreams  all  our  hopes  and  wishes  come  true,  and  it 
sometimes  happens,  as  Brill  has  pointed  out,  that  the  wish  is 
so  strong  that  later  on  the  dream  itself  is  made  to  come  true, 
an  event  which  is  an  interesting  source  of  superstition.  In 
most  cases  4he  gratification  of  the  wish  is  so  distorted  in  the 
dream  that  the  subject  is  quite  unaware  of  the  significance  of 
it.  One  can  in  many  respects  draw  a  close  analogy  between' 
dreams  and  psychoneurotic  symptoms.'  They  both  represent 
the  unconscious  gratification  of  wishes  that  from  their  un- 
acceptable nature  have  been  repressed  by  the  patient,  both  are 
distorted  and  unrecognisable  manifestations  of  wishes  that  are 
struggling  to  find  expression  in  an  indirect  form,  with  both  the 
psychological  mechanisms  by  which  is  brought  about  the 
distortion  that  allows  them  to  evade  the  internal  censor  are 
often  identical,  and  in  both  cases  the  actual  wishes  are  fre- 
quently of  precisely  the  same  nature.  The  interpretation  of  a 
dream  by  psycho-analysis  thus  often  gives  the  clue  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  given  set  of  symptoms,  as  Freud  has  cleverly  shewn 
in  his  Bruchsluck  einer  Hysteric- Analyse .* 

While  absorbing  this  materia!  the  analyst  adopts  a  passive 
attitude  similar  to  that  of  the  patient.  If  his  own  mind  is 
working  freely — i.e.,  if  his  own  analysis  has  been  satisfactorily 

1  See  Chapter  IV.  *  See  Chapter  VIII.  »  See  Chapter  XII. 

*  RepTiated  in  bis  '  Satnmlung  kleiiier  Schriften.'  v  Folge,  1909. 
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The  analysis  traces  back  the  transference  to  its  sources  in  earlier 
life,  and  thus  revives  long-forgotten  or  never  appreciated  re- 
actions. The  reason  why  this  part  of  the  analysis  is  the  most 
important  is  because  it  is  only  through  actually  livii^  the  . 
repressed  emotions  over  again,  and  feeling  them  in  the  present 
in  connection  with  an  actual  person,  that  the  patient  can  attain  " 
full  insight  and  conviction  regarding  the  buried  conflicts  at  the 
basis  of  the  neurosis. 

We  may  now  shortly  consider  a  few  illustrative  examples.^ 
...  A  common  form  of  obsessional  neurosis  is  that  in 
which  the  patient  has  an  almost  continuous  impulsion  to 
wash  his  hands.  With  this  may  be  the  obsession  that  the 
hands  are  soiled,  contaminated  or  even  infected,  or  the  phobia 
that  the  hands  may  get  contaminated  or  infected  (one  form 
of  nosophobia).  The  morbid  desire  for  cleanliness,  called  by 
the  Germans  the  Reinigungsneurose,  may  extend  so  as  to 
involve  the  whole  body,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  the  house  as 
well,  a  not  infrequent  source  of  domestic  discomfort.  This 
symptom  produces  a  lively  impression  of  meaninglessness  or 
even  of  foolishness,  and  is  certainly  hard  to  understand  until 
one  begins  to  analyse  the  nature  and  origin  of  it.  A  direct 
clue  to  the  significance  of  it,  as  to  that  of  many  other  neurotic 
symptoms,  was  given  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Shakspere. 
He  describes  how  Lady  Macbeth  has  the  'accustomed  action' 
of  rubbing  her  hands  together,  as  if  washing  them,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  a  time,  and,  appropriately  enough,  the  patient 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  riddle  by  disclosing  her  secret  thoughts 
in  her  sleep.  'What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean?  .  .  . 
Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.'  This  is  a  beautiful  instance 
of  how  a  symptom  may  come  about  through  the  person  grati- 
fying a  wish  connected  with  one  subject,  which  is  unpleasant, 
by  transferring  it  to  an  indifferent  one.  Lady  Macbeth  imagines 
that  she  is  washing  away  a  stain  from  her  conscience,  whereas 
really  she  is  only  washing  away  a  fictitious  one  from  her  hands. 
Shakspere  completes  the  picture  by  making  the  physician  say, 
'This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice,'  and  until  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  Freud,  twenty  years  ago,  no  physician  could 
but  agree  to  the  remark.  The  example  in  question  also  well 
illustrates  a  common  objection  raised  to  the  explanations  that 
psycho-analysis  gives  to  many  symptoms — namely,  that  they 
'  The  actual  cases  described  a.i«  not  reproduced  berc. 
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seem  so  illogical.  This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  mental  processes  that  go  to  form  such  symptoms  are  them- 
selves illogical.  The  mental  processes  of  early  childhood,  of 
savages,  and  of  the  unconscious  activities  of  civilised  adults 
are  of  a  low  order,  and  do  not  follow  the  same  rules  of  logic  as 
do  the  waking  conscious  processes  that  we  are  accustomed  to. 
It  might  be  said  of  the  present  example:  how  could  any  one 
confound  a  concrete  object  such  as  a  hand  with  an  immaterial 
object  such  as  a  conscience  ?  The  two  objects,  however,  have 
in  common  this  important  attribute,  that  both  can  receive 
stains  which  can  be  washed  away,  and  to  a  person  in  whom  the 
desire  to  wash  away  stains  has  attained  a  raging  intensity  alt 
objects  to  which  the  desire  can  be  applied  seem  of  a  kind.  They 
are  classed  together,  and  unconsciously  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other,  or  even  fused  in  one.  One  might  say  that  to 
such  a  person  it  becomes  irrelevant  what  is  washed  clean  of  its 
stain  so  long  as  sotmlkittg  is.  ^  It  is  the  same  in  any  acute  emer- 
gency of  life,  when  the  desire  to  act  in  a  given  direction  is  so 
strong  that  the  wildest,  most  illogical  deeds  are  performed  in 
order  to  satisfy  that  desire. 

The  mechanism  above  referred  to  is  technically  known  as 
the  transposition  to  one  idea  of  the  affect  originally  belonging 
to  another.  Perhaps  as  common  is  another  mechanism  in 
which  transformation  of  the  affect  takes  place  into  its  opposite. 
Desire  is  particularly  often  in  this  way  transformed  into  fear. 
The  maiden  who  just  before  retiring  looks  under  the  bed  to 
see  if  there  is  a  man  there  very  often  most  dreads  what  she 
most  dreams  of,  and  many  phobias  are  similarly  constituted  > 
though  rarely  in  so  simple  a  manner. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  symptom,  which  has  been 
removed  by  psycho-analysis,  later  returns.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  as  follows.  When  once  a  symptom  has  been  created 
as  the  mode  of  outlet  for  a  repressed  wish,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  other,  but  allied,  wishes  to  realise  themselves  in 
the  same  symptom.  It  is  just  like  the  rain  streams  on  a  hill- 
side, which  tend  to  make  use  of  old  channels,  if  only  these  are 
near  enough,  rathiT  than  to  cut  independent  ours.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  is  the  duration  of  a  given 
symptom  the  more  likely  is  it  that  if  subserves  the  function  of 
gratifying  more  llian  one  rcpresscil  nuiital  tniin.  Froud  calls 
this  occurrence  the  'over-determining'  of  a  symptom.  Then 
the  symptom  may  recur  until  we  have  dealt  with  aU  tVwt  mu'&xx- 
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lying  complexes.  When  this  has  been  done  the  symptom  will 
not  recur.  Further,  a  given  repressed  complex  may  be  a 
factor  in  the  causation  of  more  than  one  symptom.  This 
greatly  complicates  the  analysis,  but  it  is  so  usual  that  one  may 
fairly  describe  the  underlying  pathogenic  factors  in  an  average 
case  as  constituting  a  continuously  intertwined,  and  often  very 
entangled,  network.  One  compensation  for  the  labour  that 
the  unravelling  of  this  state  of  affairs  involves  is  the  fact  that 
solution  of  one  group  of  complexes  sometimes  agreeably  rids 
the  patient  of  more  than  the  one  symptom,  and  in  any  case  it 
frequently  gives  a  useful  clue  to  the  mechanism  of  other  symp- 
toms than  the  one  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  factors  two  general 
remarks  may  be  made — namely,  that  the  complexes  usually 
arise  in  infantile  life,  and  that  they  are  most  often  of  a  sexual 
character.  These  two  remarks  may  seem  rather  to  contradict 
each  other,  but  that  the  sexual  life  of  early  childhood  is  far 
richer  and  more  complex  than  is  generally  supposed  is  one  of 
the  matters  that  Freud  has  most  illuminatingly  demonstrated.* 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  that  the 
mental  life  of  early  childhood  possesses  for  the  determination 
of  the  future  trends  of  the  individual.  Impressions  and  modes 
of  reaction  that  seem  to  the  adult  trivial  enough  are  often  of 
great  significance  in  forming  the  basis  for  much  of  later  develop- 
ment. As  regards  the  psychosexual  processes  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  constitute  the  most  intimate,  private, 
and  hidden  part  of  the  personality — in  a  sense,  we  may  say  the 
very  core — and  further  that  they  are  the  ones  most  injured, 
repressed,  and  distorted  under  the  pressure  of  educative 
influences.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that  they  so  frequently 
lie  at  the  root  of  psychoneurotic  disturbances. 

Something  should  now  be  said  about  the  clinical  applic- 
abilities and  limitations  of  the  method.  The  conditions  that 
lend  themselves  to  psycho-analytic  treatment  comprise  practi- 
cally all  forms  of  what  are  commonly  grouped  under  the  name 
functional  neuroses,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  obsessions,  etc. 
Some  of  these  conditions  yield  more  readily  to  treatment  than 
others,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  this  point  in 
detail  without  taking  up  the  vexed  question  of  classification 

1  See  '  Drei  Abhandlungeo  zur  Sexualtheorie,'  2'  Aufl.,  1910.  I  have 
tried  to  expound  a  part  of  this  subject  in  an  article  published  in  tbe  Amtr. 
Joam.  of  Psychol.,  January,  19:0.    See  also  Chapter  III. 
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and  nomenclature.*  The  demands  made  on  the  patient  are 
considerable,  for  the  result  of  the  treatment  greatly  depends 
on  his  sincerity  and  perseverance.  Further,  little  can  be  done  [ 
with  unintelligent  patients,  with  those  who  are  brought  against  [: 
their  will  to  be  treated,  or  with  those  of  a  weak  moral  character.,! 
Again,  age  is  a  serious  obstacle ;  after  the  age  of  fifty  the  plasti- 
city of  the  mind  is  so  frequently  diminished,  and  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  worked  through  is  so  great,  that  in  most  cases 
(though  not  in  all)  to  undertake  a  psycho-analysis  is  impractic- 
able. The  most  weighty  drawback  to  the  treatment,  however, 
is  the  amount  of  time  it  consumes.  Severe  cases  may  exact 
daily  treatment  for  as  much  as  a  couple  of  years,  though  useful 
results  are  frequently  to  be  obtained  in  less  time  than  this. 
In  passing  judgement  on  this  question  of  the  duration  of  the 
treatment  one  should  bear  in  mind  several  considerations. 
In  the  first  place  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  carry  out  in  a 
short  time  such  a  huge  task  as  psycho-analysis  often  proves 
to  be  is  surely  comprehensible  when  one  remembers  that  in  all 
cases  the  roots  of  the  trouble  go  back  to  early  childhood,  so 
that  the  material  obtained  representing  the  interwoven  distor- 
tions of  the  succeeding  years  is  often  immense.  The  pace  at 
which  the  analysis  proceeds  cannot  be  forced,  any  more  than 
the  inoculation  treatment  of  tuberculosis  can  be  hastened  by 
increasing  the  dose  of  the  tuberculin  injected.  The  treatment 
is  rarely  a  quite  continuous  one,  for  it  often  has  to  be  interrupted 
by  acute  exacerbations  of  urgent  symptoms,  or  by  purely 
external  circumstances  over  which  the  physician  has  no  control. 
I  Again,  although  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  cure  is  effected, 
;  still  relief  of  various  symptoms  can  frequently  be  brought  about 
'  at  an  early  stage  in  the  treatment,  and  during  most  of  the 
,  procedure  the  patient  is  usuallj'  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
(  he  has  previously  been.  The  final  answer,  however,  to  any 
objection  raised  on  the  ground  of  the  time  taken,  is  that  equal 
results  cannot  be  achieved  by  any  shorter  method,  so  that  here, 
as  in  many  other  spheres,  the  Irishism  holds  that  'the  longest 
way  round  is  the  shortest  cut  home.'  In  the  medical  press 
several  other  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  treatment, 
but  in  such  an  irresponsible  way  that  I  shall  not  waste  your 
time  by  discussing  them.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  serious  objection  that  would  not  immediately  answer  itself 
by  being  put  to  the  test  of  a  little  first-hand  experience. 
>  See  Chapter  XXI. 
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The  amount  of  time  demanded  by  the  treatment,  as  well  as 
other  considerations,  prevent  it  from  being  of  very  wide  applic- 
ability in  general  practice.  The  using  of  it,  like  that  of  all  . 
special  methods  of  treatment,  involves  the  acquirement  of  a 
special  technique,  and  perhaps  of  some  capacities  that  every 
physician  does  not  possess.  Exactly  the  same  remarks  may 
be  made  about  the  surgical  treatment  of  brain  tumours  or  of 
gallstones,  as  well  as  of  many  other  therapeutic  measures,  but 
this  fact  would  surely  lead  no  one  to  deny  that  such  special 
methods  of  treatment  have  their  legitimate  place.  The  con- 
clusion that,  wherever  possible,  operation  is  the  best  treatment 
for  a  tumour  of  the  brain  is  in  no  way  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  not  every  practitioner  can  carry  out  this  treatment.  I 
would  maintain  that  every  advance  in  treatment,  of  however 
special  a  kind,  has  its  interest  for  the  practising  physician. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  psycho-analysis,  for  in  the 
first  place  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  mode  of  study  and 
the  knowledge  gained  as  to  the  nature  and  causation  of  the 
psychoneuroses  should  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  in 
enabling  the  profession  to  attain  a  more  accurate  point  of  view 
concerning  them  and  of  dealing  prophylactically  with  the  causa- 
tive factors,  and  in  the  second  place  our  capacity  to  relieve  these 
conditions  is  at  present  notoriously  unsatisfactory. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  treatment  are  unquestion- 
ably very  gratifying.  They  surpass  those  obtained  by  simpler 
methods  in  two  chief  respects — namely,  in  permanence  and  in 
the  prophylactic  value  they  have  for  the  future,  (Every  one 
who  has  carefully  observed  such  cases  knows  that,  though 
the  symptoms  may  in  various  ways  be  temporarily  removed, 
the  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms  and  to  the 
appearance  of  fresh  ones  is  very  great.^  It  is  only  when  the 
actual  morbid  agents  are  dealt  with  that  the  cure  becomes 
permanent.  No  better  criticism  could  be  offered  of  past 
methods  of  treating  the.  psychoneuroses  than  by  merely  re- 
calling the  undeniable  fact  that  they  may  all  fail  in  cases  which 
yield  to  the  successful  efforts  of  any  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  charlatanry  that  prey  on  society  in  general  and  the  medical 
profession  in  particular .(  Psycho-analysis,  by  giving  the  patient 
control  over  the  disharmonies  of  his  mind,  leads  him  to  develop 
a  greater  measure  of  self-reliance  and  independence.  The 
training  he  receives  is  thus  an  educative  one  in  the  hi^est 
sense  of  the  word,  for  he  not  only  achieves  a  richer  develop- 
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ment  of  will-power  and  self-mastery,  but  acquires  an  imdej> 
standing  of  his  own  mind  which  is  of  incalculable  value  for 
future  prophylaxis.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  our 
patients,  for  society,  and  for  ourselves  that  we  at  last  have  in 
our  hands  a  precise  and  formidable  weapon  to  deal  with  the 
very  maladies  that  up  till  now  have  been  the  despair  of  the 
profession  and  the  triumph  of  the  quack. ^ 
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CHAPTER  XV 

SOME  PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC TREATMENT » 

I  TAKE  this  opportunity  of  discussing  shortly  a  few  of  the 
practical  points  that  arise  in  connection  with  psycho-analysis, 
and  shall  divide  my  remarks  under  the  headings  of  the 
Treatment,  the  Case,  the  Patient,  and  the  Physician  re- 
spectively ;  some  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be 
assumed. 

The  Treatment. — ^The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  its  applicability,  and 
may  certainly  be  a  matter  of  practical  difficulty.  One  of  the 
patient's  first  questions  when  a  course  of  treatment  is  proposed 
to  him  very  naturally  is,  How  long  will  it  take  ?  It  is  often  an 
embarrassing  one  to  answer,  and  for  the  following  reason :  The 
duration  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
neurotic  condition,  which  can  usually  be  estimated  in  one  or 
two  interviews,  but  also,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  on  the 
type  of  personality  we  have  before  us.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  here  of  the  variation  in  intelligence,  self-insight, 
determination,  and  other  character  traits,  that  occurs  among 
different  patients,  important  as  these  are,  as  it  is  of  the  mental 
attitude  towards  recovery.  This  attitude  is  one  that  sharply 
distinguishes  psychoneurotic  disorders  from  all  others.  In  the 
latter,  one  assumes,  usually  with  right,  that  the  patient  whole- 
heartedly desires  to  get  better,  and  this  is  often  a  factor  of  no 
mean  importance  in  the  fight;  but  with  any  neurosis  one  may 
predicate  with  certainty  that  only  a  part  of  the  patient's  mind 
is  set  on  recovery,  the  conscious  part  that  leads  him  to  seek 
help,  whereas  another  equally  significant  part  is  just  as  set  on 
remaining  in  the  neurotic  condition,  and  that  in  spite  of  all 

t  Paper  read  in  Proxy  before  the  Tentb  Australasian  Medical  CongRB, 
at  Auckland,  February  13, 1914. 
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the  obvious  disadvantages  of  this.*  It  matters  not  at  all  how 
much  the  patient  may  protest  his  eagerness  to  get  well  at  all 
costs ;  one  knows  definitely  from  the  very  fact  of  his  suffering 
from  a  neurosis  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  internal  conflict,  that  one 
part  of  his  mind  is  warring  against  another,  and  that  his  condi- 
tion is  the  result  of  this.  A  neurosis  essentially  means  that  the 
patient  is  unconsciously  clinging  to  various  infantile  pleasurable 
longings  and  phantasies,  long  since  buried  through  the  'repres- 
sion '  of  inhibiting  forces  and  hence  quite  unknown  to  the  patient , 
and  that  his  symptoms,  an  expression  of  this  conflict,  constitute 
a  compromise-formation  by  means  of  which  he  vicariously 
obtains  an  indirect,  symbolical  gratification  of  these;  this  is 
the  ultimate  basis  of  any  psychoneurosis,  though  of  course 
other,  later  factors  are  also  concerned,  the  more  current  con- 
flicts between  the  patient  and  his  actual  situation  in  life  that 
are  more  generally  observed  by  himself  and  the  physician.  It 
follows  from  this  consideration  that  recovery  from  a  neurosis 
always  involves  an  element  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient ;  he  has  to  learn  to  turn  his  interest  away  from  the  world 
of  phantasy,  however  pleasurable  this  may  be  in  his  unconscious, 
and  devote  it  rather  to  the  external  world  of  affairs.  Renuncia- 
tion is  never  one  of  mankind's  easiest  feats,  and  we  note  a 
considerable  variation  among  patients  in  this  respect.  It  is 
less  difficult  of  accomplishment  when  the  phantasies  in  question 
lie  mainly  in  the  past;  when  the  shirking  of  a  current  difficulty 
has  been  an  important  contributory  factor  in  the  patient's 
withdrawal  into  himself,  then  the  task  is  harder. 

The  estimation  of  this  important  personal  factor  needs  time, 
so  that  one  can  never  say  beforehand  exactly  how  long  a  given 
treatment  may  last.  In  these  circumstances  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  fall  back  on  one's  general  experience  and  state  the 
matter  in  average  terms.  I  find  that  my  average  length  of 
treatment  is  about  a  year,  the  shortest  being  six  months,  while 
a  few  cases  even  require  two  or  three  years.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  immense  amount  of  work  involved  in  such  a 
treatment,  and  the  revolution  that  is  effected  in  the  patient's 
mind,  will  appreciate  why  such  a  long  period  is  necessary*, 
especially  when  the  long  duration  of  the  symptoms  in  most 
cases  is  also  taken  into  account.     Efforts  have  been  made  to 

>  See  a  discussion  of  this  in  pp.  338-361.  in  the  section  on  "Tbc  Treatment 
of  the  Neuroses,'  in  JelliSe  and  White's  '  Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,'  1913,  vol.  i. 
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shorten  the  time,  but  with  a  more  than  negative  result,  for 
refinements  in  technique  have  only  brought  about  a  higher 
standard  as  regards  what  we  may  properly  term  a  cure,  and  it 
has  also  been  perceived  that  the  mere  passage  of  time  is  in  itself 
a  mechanical  element  that  is  indispensable  to  the  workings  of 
tHe  treatment.  The  only  practical  aid  that  I  know  of  is  the 
plan  of  getting  the  patient  to  attend  for  two  hours  a  day,  either 
consecutive  or  not,  instead  of  the  usual  one.  This  I  have 
adopted  in  a  number  of  cases  with  advantage ;  it  is,  however, 
inapplicable  with  very  emotional  patients. 

The  Case, — It  may  be  said  that,  with  relatively  few  excep- 
tions, all  cases  of  psychoneurosis  are  suitable  for  the  treatment; 
the  contra-indications  are  sufficiently  well  known,*  so  that  I 
need  not  enumerate  them  here.  The  treatment  has  been 
extended  on  to  the  field  of  the  psychoses,  but  naturally  with 
less  favourable  results;  although  symptomatic  improvement 
may  in  this  way  be  obtained  in  certain  selected  cases  of  dementia 
pnecox,  particularly  the  catatonic  variety,  the  psychosis  that 
is  most  promising  in  this  respect  is  manic-depressive  insanity, 
especially  the  cyclothymic  type,  and  here  some  highly  gratifying 
results  have  been  achieved.  Apart  from  the  psychoneuroses 
proper,  one  finds  in  practice  that  patients  come  for  such 
apparently  non-medical  conditions  as  failure  to  devote  interest 
to  their  work,  marital  or  family  friction,  and  various  other 
forms  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  immediate  environment  or 
with  life  in  general,  and  one  is  often  able  to  help  such  patients 
to  a  quite  surprising  extent.  Sexual  inversion  and  the 
perversions  are  also  in  general  amenable  to  the  treatment,  as 
are  alcoholism  and  other  drug  habits ;  but  here  more  even  than 
with  the  psychoneuroses  the  prognosis  depends  mainly  on  the 
patient's  real  desire  to  be  cured;  if,  for  instance,  a  homosexual' 
regards  his  condition  as  perfectly  intelligible  and  natural,  as  is 
often  the  case,  but  expresses  a  mild  wish  to  have  it  changed  on 
account  of  its  practical  inconveniences,  legal  and  otherwise, , 
the  chances  of  success  are  much  fewer  than  with  a  patient  who  ■ 
has  a  strong  abhorrence  of  what  he  considers  as  an  unnatural  j 
but  incontrollable  impulse. 

The  superiority  of  the  psycho-analytic  treatment  does  not 
manifest  itself  in  the  same  manner  with  these  different  condi- 
tions.    With  hysteria,  for  instance,  where  showy  results  are 
often  to  be  obtained  by  other  methods,  it  is  not  always  at  first 
*  Seep. 291. 
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sight  very  striking.  As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,*  th« 
essential  factor  in  all  other  methods  is  suggestion,  so  that  tha 
contrast  between  suggestion  and  psycho-analysis,  which 
stroi^ly  repudiates  this,  sums  up  the  whole  of  psychotherapy. 
The  advantage  of  the  latter  method  resides  in  the  greater 
thoroughness  and  permanence  of  the  results,  and  in  its  prophy- 
lactic value  for  the  future,  the  reason  being  that  it  deals  not 
only  with  the  symptoms  present  at  a  given  date,  but  with  the 
whole  of  the  repressed  mental  nlaterial  that  is  the  basis  of  all 
neurotic  manifestations,  present  or  future;  one  does  not,  there- 
fore, see  what  is  so  common  with  the  suggestion  treatment, 
the  subsidence  of  one  group  of  symptoms,  followed  at  some 
future  date  by  either  a  recurrence  of  these  or  by  an  outcrop  0/ 
a  fresh  series.  With  the  obsessional  neurosis,  the  doubts, 
impulses,  obsessions,  and  'manias'  that  are  sometimes  included 
under  the  name  psychasthenia,  the  psycho-analytic  treatment 
evinces  its  superiority  over  the  others  in  a  still  more  marked 
manner,  for  these  conditions  are  only  slightly  susceptible  to 
suggestion.  Indeed,  the  obsessional  neurosis,  being  obviously 
a  purely  mental  condition,  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  psycho- 
analytic procedure,  and  the  results  obtained  would  be  even 
more  brilliant  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  so  many  patients, 
not  realising  the  medico-pathological  nature  of  their  condition, 
do  not  consult  a  physician  at  all  until  an  advanced  stage. 
The  various  anxiety  states  also  constitute  a  promising  field, 
especially  where  the  morbid  anxiety  has  become  elaborated 
into  a  complex  phobia  of  a  definite  object  or  idea.  Of  the 
other  conditions  I  have  already  spoken,  and  we  may  sum  up 
by  saying  that,  although  the  outlook  is  not  equally  good  in  all 
cases,  it  is  always  better  if  psycho-analysis  is  resorted  to  than 
if  any  other  method  is. 

The  Palienl. — It  is  evident  that  in  proposing  a  course  of 
psycho-analysis  to  any  patient  one  is  demanding  from  him  a 
serious  sacrifice.  Not  only  is  the  question  of  time,  which  we 
have  discussed  above,  an  important  consideration,  but  an 
attitude  of  patience  and  determination  is  required,  and  all 
other  business  of  life  has  to  be  made  subser\ient  for  the  time  to 
the  treatment  itself — ^for  example,  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
appointments;  further,  the  cost,  though  very  much  lower 
relatively  than  in  any  other  field  of  remedial  therapeutics — for 
instance,  surgery — may  amount  in  the  course  of  time  to  an 
»  See  Chapter  XVIU. 
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appreciable  outlay.  It  is  well  at  the  very  start  not  to  under- 
estimate these  considerations,  but  to  make  the  patient  see  that 
the  treatment  is  a  serious  undertaking,  not  one  to  be  lightly 
entered  upon;  this  is  not  only  the  obviously  honest  course  to 
take,  but  one  that  has  the  further  advantage  of  avoiding  later 
disappointment  to  both  the  patient  and  the  physician  through 
the  former  coming  to  realise  that  the  treatment  was  a  bi^er 
undertaking  than  he  had  counted  on. 

On  the  other  side  have  to  be  reckoned  the  penalties  of  a 
chronic  neurosis — for  one  can  never  foretell  when  an  apparently 
mild  one,  if  untreated,  may  not  be  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
severe  form — where  the  patient's  capacity  for  performing  his 
duties  in  life  and  of  earning  a  living  is  seriously  diminished, 
and  where  he  is  doomed  to  numberless  rest-cures,  holidays,  and 
health-voyages,  not  to  mention  the  suffering  entailed  both  on 
himself  and  on  those  around  him.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  treatment  will  be  found  to  be  a  sound  investment  from  the 
patient's  point  of  view,  and  the  gain  in  many  cases  one  that  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  for. 

The  Physician. — ^The  qualifications  needed  for  psycho- 
analytic practice  are  a  sound  knowledge  of  neurology  and 
psychiatry,  especially  on  the  diagnostic  side,  and  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  practical  psychology,  with  the  patience,  objectivity, 
and  tact  that  go  with  this;  indeed,  no  other  motive  than  the 
latter  is  likely  to  lead  anyone  to  take  up  the  work,  where  the 
main  rewards  are  the  intrinsic  interest  of  it  and  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  alleviate  such  distressing  suffering  as  is  involved 
in  mental  disturbance.  The  methods  of  acquiring  a  suitable 
knowledge  of  the  work  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  those  apply- 
ing elsewhere  in  science,  with,  however,  one  exception  that  will 
presently  be  noted,  i"  The  three  routes  thus  are:  a  famiUarity, 
through  reading,  with  the  work  of  others ;  endeavours,  at  first 
necessarily  tentative  and  experimental,  to  apply  the  method 
in  practice;  and,  most  important  of  all,  personal  study  with 
some  one  who  has  an  adequate  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  last-mentioned  point  is  worth  insisting  on,  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  correct  technique  consists  of  such  a  mass 
of  detail  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  include  it  all  in  any 
description,  and,  on  the  other,  the  range  of  the  subject  is  so 
extensive  that  the  learner  finds  he  is  constantly  wanting  to 
put  questions  and  receive  enlightenment  on  points  that  may 
not  have  been  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  literature  accessible 
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to  him.  These  considerations  render  personal  contact  with  a 
teacho"  a  wellnigh  indispensable  preliminary  to  acquiring  a 
suitable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  will  then  be  found 
that  conclusions  which  may  seem  improbable  and  difficult  to 
comprehend  in  the  condensed  form  in  which  they  are  often 
presented  in  writing  are  usually  susceptible  of  being  cleared  up 
by  a  personal  explanation. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  acquiring  the  psycho-analytic 
method  differs  in  one  respect  from  the  acquiring  of  any  other 
scientific  method.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  present  case  the  acquiring  instrument — namely,  the  mind — 
is  itself  the  object  of  study.  The  subject  of  psycho-analysis 
deals  mainly  with  the  internal  friction  and  conflicts  of  the  mind, 
and  it  is  held  that  no  mind,  however  'normal,'  has  escaped  these. 
The  result  is  that  unless  one  is  able  to  face  freely  the  buried 
conflicts  in  one's  own  mind — in  other  words,  to  have  a  consider- 
able understanding  of  oneself — one  will  continually  be  the  victim 
of  a  distorted  judgement  in  the  case  of  others,  not  seeing 
tendencies  in  them  that  one  does  not  wish  to  see  in  oneself, 
laying  too  much  stress  on  others  for  subjective  reasons,  and  so 
on.  On  this  account  it  is  strongly  urged  that  any  one  taking. 
up  the  practice  of  psycho-analysis  should  himself  be  submitted 
to  an  analysis  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  patient,  and  I  can 
cordially  endorse  this  advice  from  personal  experience.  The 
gain  achieved  is  not  only  that  one  attains  a  freer  working  of 
one's  own  mind,  with  consequently  a  much  greater  objectivity 
towards  the  mental  workings  of  other  people,  but  also  that  in 
this  way  one  learns  to  appreciate  more  fully  than  in  any  other 
the  difficulties  and  various  reactions  experienced  by  patients. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sacrifices  demanded 
by  psycho-analysis  are  very  considerable,  in  the  case  both  of 
the  patient  and  of  the  physician,  but  in  the  opinion  of  those 
competent  to  judge  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  results 
obtained,  which  are  as  brilliant  as  anything  modern  medicine 
can  shew,  more  than  compensate  for  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  THERAPEUTIC  EFFECT  OF  PSYCHO-ANALYSIS* 

Of  all  the  problems  relating  to  psycho-analysis  the  one  that 
perhaps  most  forcibly  arrests  the  student's  attention  is  the 
question  as  to  how  it  produces  its  remarkable  therapeutic 
results.  As  is  well  known,  the  treatment  essentially  consists 
in  resuscitating  the  patient's  past  memories,  and  thus  makii^ 
him  aware  of  his  buried  and  unconscious  processes;  when 
these  are  laid  bare  the  roots  of  the  symptoms  become  manifest, 
and  the  nature,  structure,  and  meaning  of  them  are  plain  to 
both  the  physician  and  patient.  Any  one  hearing  of  the  treat- 
ment for  the  first  time  almost  invariably  asks  at  this  point 
what  is  done  next  after  the  patient  is  made  aware  of  his  buried 
mental  processes,  and,  on  being  told  that  nothing  more  is  done, 
is  naturally  puzzled  to  understand  wherein  lies  the  value  of 
the  procedure.  Some  writers,  for  instance  Sidis,*  burke  the 
difficulty  by  simply  denying  that  it  has  any  therapeutic  effect 
whatever,  a  position  which  displays  a  strikingly  ostrich-like 
attitude  towards  the  blunt  fact  that  the  recorded  results 
achieved  by  psycho-analysis  far  surpass  those  to  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  It  must,  it  is  true,  be  conceded  that  the 
psycho-analytic  method  so  much  resembles  a  measure  carried 
out  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  rather  than  one  carried  out  for 
that  of  treatment  that  it  is  quite  comprehensible  how  a  medically 
trained  mind  should  at  first  experience  difficulty  in  discerning 
its  therapeutic  bearings.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  properly  to 
appreciate  these  without  having  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the 
essential  differences  between  conscious  and  unconscious  mental 
functioning.  Consideration  of  this  will  be  postponed  until  some 
other  preliminary  matters  have  been  dealt  with. 

*  Read  before  the  Detroit  Society  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry ,  December  7, 
19 1 1.     Published  in  the  Review  of  Neurology  aHd  Psychiatry,  February,  1912, 
»  Sidis,  Joum.  Abnorm.  Psyetol.,  June,  1909,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  154, 161. 
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in  my  povvtT  to  imagine  a  more  grotesque  caricature  of  psycl 
analysis,  nor  a  course  of  conduct  more  at  variance  with 
procedure,  ethical  attitude,  and  therapeutic  aims  of  p»>'<:l 
analysts;  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  account 
published  by  any  one  occupying  a  responsible  scientific  positi 
were  it  not  easily  to  be  duplicated  by  similar  publications 
some  other  German  and  American  writers. 

As  to  the  true  nature  of  suggestion,  I  have  gone  into 
matter  so  fully  on  a  previous  occasion'  that  I  may  coi 
myself  here  to  the  briefest  possible  summarj-  of  the  conclusioos 
there  reached.  In  agreement  with  Freud*  and  Fcrenczi*  1 
have  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  suggestion  in  therapeutics 
is  based  upon  the  transference  on  to  the  idea  of  the  physiaan 
of  a  number  of  positive  affects  th.it  have  arisen  in  earlier 
emotional  experiences  in  the  patient's  life.  The  process  is  in 
no  sense  the  mysterious  and  isolated  phenomenon  it  is 
monly  supposed  to  be,  but  is  merely  a  special  instance  of 
general  tendency  of  neurotics,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  noi 
people,  to  transfer  on  to  their  environment  various  morbid 
affects  (excessive  hate,  lovc,  fear,  and  so  on)  that  are  dispro- 
portionate in  intensity  to  the  present  exciting  cause,  and  which 
owe  their  continued  life  and  activity  to  the  fact  that  the>'  baM 
not  been  released  from  their  fixation  to  the  original  causativ 
factors.  Therapeutic  suggestion  owes  its  potency  to  t|l 
capacity  it  has  in  favourable  cases  of  withdrawing  the  pcnt-ifl 
affects  that  are  finding  an  indirect  outlet  in  neurotic  symptoinl 
and  allowing  them  to  become  affiliated  to  the  idea  of  tH 
physician.  This  signifies  merely  a  replacement  of  the  symptoiM 
by  an  unfortunate  kind  of  dependence  on  the  physician.  ■ 
some  cases  the  patient  may  subsequently  disengage  hinisa 
from  the  latter,  and  successfully  apply  his  affective  tccdcncifl 
to  social  uses;  this  process  is  known  as  'sublimation,'  man 
suitable  channels  being  found  for  the  disturbing  tendencies,  as 
is  the  one  by  which  also  the  spontaneous  cures  occssionalfl 
seen  arc  brought  about.  In  only  too  many  instances,  howevM 
especially  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  neurosis,  withdrawal  fl 
the   ph>-sician's   influence — i^.,  of  the  opportunity  for  iudm 

*  Clupter  XVIII.  I 
■  Fnmd,  '  Utci  Abbaiullunscn  lur  ScxnaOtbeorie.'  3'  Aufl..  1910,  S-  15.  M 

*  Permed, '  Intrujcktion  uiul  UotwrtniuDf;,'  Jmhrbucli  in  Pu  1  UmiPiitj  J 
Bd.  1..  S.  411.  K«iirlntcd  ma  cha|Tter  ii.  ol  his  Contribntiofu  to  l^yclM 
AnalyM>.  Eagl.  Trantl.  by  Eioot  Joiw*.  1 
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factory  application  of  the  morbid  affects — is  sooner  or  later 
followed  either  by  a  relapse  to  the  original  condition  or  by  the 
creation  of  a  fresh  series  of  symptoms.  In  the  sense  that  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  the  neurotic  affects  are  obliged  to  have  some 
ideational  point  of  attachment,  whether  this  be  a  psychogenetic 
symptom,  the  thought  of  a  given  physician,  or  some  useful 
social  activity.  When  successful,  suggestion,  by  offering  a 
convenient  alternative,  temporarily  displaces  the  abnormal 
affects  from  the  point  of  support  they  had  formed  for  them- 
selves, but  to  which  they  tend  to  return  as  soon  as  the  alter- 
native one  is  taken  away;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long 
as  the  infantile  fixations  that  are  responsible  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  abnormal  affects  remain  effective,  any  attempt 
to  discharge  these  in  a  social  direction  usually  meets  with 
only  a  limited  amount  of  success.  Psycho-analysis,  on  the 
contrary,  in  releasing  the  affects  from  their  infantile  fixations, 
not  only  places  them  at  the  disposal  of  social  activities  but  at 
the  same  time  robs  them  of  their  excessive  intensity  and  other 
pathological  features.  Freud*  emphasises  the  direct  contrast 
that  exists  between  the  aims  of  suggestion  and  of  psycho- 
analysis by  alluding  to  the  contrast  drawn  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  between  the  art  of  painting,  where  the  work  is  accom- 
plished 'per  via  di  porre,'  and  that  of  sculpture,  whore  it  is 
accomplished  'per  via  di  levare.'  The  former  method  of 
treatment  acts  by  putting  on  something,  by  adding  the  force 
of  suggestion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  neurosis,  while  the 
other  method  acts  by  taking  something  away — namely,  the 
power  that  the  pathogenic  mental  processes  have  over  the 
patient's  consciousness, 

(2)  A  second  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  action  of 
psycho-analysis  is  based  on  what  may  be  called  the  principle 
of  re-associatioH.  This  has  been  most  clearly  expounded  by 
Morton  Prince,*  so  that  we  may  take  his  account  of  it  as  a 
text  for  our  discussion.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that 
a  psycho-analyst  would,  with  slight  modifications,  accept 
Prince's  explanation  as  being  in  the  main  a  correct  description 
of  the  way  in  which  the  treatment  produces  its  effects;  the 
chief  critirism  that  would  have  to  bo  passed  on  it  is  that  it  is 
incomplete.  It  (]iviri,'cs  from  the  psycho-analytical  explana- 
tion less  than  Prince  himself  appears  to  think.     He  writes  as 

>  Freud,  '  Sammlung  kleincr  Schriften  zur  Neurosenlehre,'  1906,  S.  3o8. 

»  Morton  Prince,  Journ.  0/  Abnorm.  Psychol.,  voj.  iv.,  p.  96, 
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follows :  '  That  this  method  is  often  useful  and  efficacious  will 
be  admitted,  but  its  mode  of  working,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  not 
that  which  those  who  employ  it  suppose.  ...  It  is  worth 
while  insisting  that  if  psycho-analysis  merely  synthesises  the 
repressed  ideas  theoretically  it  is  not  the  logical  method  to  be 
employed.  The  assumed  mechanism  would  require  something 
more.  The  repressed  ideas  are  pushed  into  the  subconscious 
because  they  are  in  conflict  with  other  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  individual;  the  latter  rebels  against  and  will  not  tolerate 
them.  Now  if  nothing  more  were  done  than  to  bring  them 
back  into  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  he  still  would 
not  tolerate  them,  and  would  push  them  out  again.  Theo- 
retically, therefore,  the  method  would  be  useless.  But  in  fact 
the  patient  does,  we  will  say,  tolerate  the  ideas  that  before 
were  unbearable;  the  conflict  ceases.  (Empirically  the  method 
works.  Why?  The  reason  is  simple:  the  complex  of  ideas 
has  been  changed  by  the  technique  of  psycho-analysis  and  by 
the  very  act  of  bringing  to  the  light  of  consciousness  the  re- 
pressed ideas — an  elaborate  process.  We  do  more  than  this: 
we'give  the  patient  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  his  trouble!, 
we  let  him  see  new  points  of  view;  we  introduce  new  ideas 
and  feehngs  into  his  complexes;  in  short,  re-educate  him.  It 
is  impossible  to  practise  psycho-analysis  without  doing  this; 
hence  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  special  form  of  the  educa- 
tional treatment  and  has  the  same  educational  value.y 

Prince  is  not,  as  he  appears  to  think,  in  disaccord  with  the 
psycho-analytical  school  when  he  insists  that  the  re-introduction 
into  consciousness  of  a  previously  forgotten  group  of  ideas  is 
followed  by  profound  changes  in  the  associations  and  signifi- 
cance of  these  ideas,  changes  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  therapeutics;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
with  the  aim  of  making  such  changes  possible  that  the  psycho- 
analyst seeks  to  revive  the  forgotten  memories.  As,  however, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  automatically  carried  out  by  the 
patient's  consciousness,  while  the  part  played  by  the  physician 
is  largely  confined  to  the  task  of  rendering  the  patient  aware  of 
his  buried  tendencies,  one  is  justified  in  describing  the  latter 
procedure  as  the  essential  part  of  the  treatment;  it  is  at  all 
events  the  only  indispensable  measure. 

Prince  says  that  if  nothing  more  were  done  than  to  bring 
the  repressed  ideas  back  into  the  patient's  consciousness  he 
etill  would  not  tolerate  them,  and  would  push  them  out  again. 
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This  specious  argument,  however  plausible  it  may  sound,  is 
merely  an  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading,  and  Eirises  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  some  very  essential  considerations. 
Prince  misinterprets  Freud's  theory  of  dissociation  as  being 
one  of  'voluntary  repression;  the  individual  pushes  out  of  his 
consciousness  ideas  which  are  painful  and  unacceptable.'* 
While  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  this  process 
may  sometimes  take  place,  the  theory  of  repression  is  con- 
cerned rather  with  the  inhibiting  forces  (endopsychic  censor) 

I  that  prevent  certain  thoughts  from  ever  becoming  conscious; 

t  they  are  in  their  nature,  as  Freud  terms  it,  betvusslseinsun- 
fahig.  The  most  important  of  the  pathogenic  thoughts  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  certainly  most  of  those  that  have  arisen 
after  the  age  of  early  childhood,  have  never  been  conscious  io 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  even  those  of  which  the  patient 
has  once  been  aware  have  only  been  temporarily  present  in  the 
mai^n  of  consciousness,  a  very  different  state  from  that  which 
is  meant  when  we  speak  of  his  having  been  fully  conscious  of 
them.  Further,  Prince  completely  overlooks  here  the  onto- 
genetic aspects  of  the  thoughts  in  question.  It  is  surely  obvious 
that  a  given  group  of  ideas  may  have  been  unacceptable  at  one 
period  of  a  person's  life,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  un- 
endurable for  him  to  think  of  them,  and  yet  need  not  be  so  at 
another  period ;  every  physician  knows,  for  example,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  obtain  from  a  patient  a  history  of  an  old  delin- 
quency than  of  a  recent  one.  This  is  just  the  state  of  affairs 
with  the  psychoneuroses,  for  the  repressed  wishes  at  the  basis 
of  the  symptoms  usually  He  in  the  far  past,  and  yet  the  patient 
may  be  quite  unable  to  become  aware  of  them  without  the  aid 
of  an  external  analytic  procedure.  Of  such  significance  is  this 
historical  element  that  one  of  the  chief  matters  on  which  the 
prognosis  of  a  given  case  depends  is  whether  the  causative  un- 
conscious conflicts  mainly  relate  to  the  infantile  period  or 
whether  there  also  are  important  current  conflicts  superimposed 
on  these  older  ones;  in  the  former  case  the  prognosis  is  very 
much  better,  for  the  reason  just  indicated.  The  other  modifica- 
tions and  expansions  necessary  to  make  Prince's  explanation 
complete  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  that  given 
by  psycho-analysts  themselves. 

(3)  The  third  explanation,  which  differs  from  the  preceding 
ones  in  that  it  is  proffered  by  those  who  have  had  personal 
>  Prince,  loc.  tit. 
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experience  of  the  subject,  is  that  the  therapeutic  effect  .of 
psjxho-analysis  is  in  the  main  to  be  attributed  to  the  over- 
coming of  resistances  that  constitute  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  pathogeny  of  the  neurosis.  So  much  weight  is  attached 
by  Freud  to  this  that  in  a  recent  paper^  he  describes  as  the 
chief  aim  of  his  therapeutic  endeavour  not,  as  foirmerly,  the 
bringing  to  light  of  pathogenic  complexes,  but  the  direct 
investigation  and  surmounting  of  the  inner  resistances.  The 
.  significance  of  this  measure  will  be  more  clearly  seen  after  we 
have  discussed  what  is  connoted  by  a  translation  of  the  com- 
plexes from  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to  one  of  consciousness. 
An  unconscious  complex  has  certain  characteristics  that 
distinguish  it  from  any  group  of  ideas  in  consciousness.  Per- 
haps the  most  obvious  of  these  is  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
direct  influence  of  various  conscious  mental  processes,  ratiocina- 
tion, deliberation,  logical  argument,  ethical  and  social  conadera- 
tions,  and  so  on.  Unconscious  wishes  are  absolutely  ^ocentric 
and  shew  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  even  those  who 
stand  nearest  to  one.  This  is  part  of  the  infantile  inheritance 
of  the  unconscious,  self-centrement  and  lack  of  social  qualities 
being  well-recognised  attributes  of  early  childhood  life.  An 
unconscious  phantasy  will  destroy  a  town  with  fire  merely  to 
gratify  the  individual's  desire  to  pose  as  a  hero,  just  as  a  child 
will  in  his  mind  condemn  a  playfellow  to  death  merely  so  as  to 
get  possession  of  his  toys.  An  allied  aspect  of  unconscious 
complexes  is  their  autonomous  functioning.  It  is  true  that  they 
form  widespread  associations,  but  they  do  this  only  along  the 
directions  of  their  own  interest;  ideas  that  contradict  or  oppose 
their  own  conative  tendencies  are  simply  ignored  as  though 
they  did  not  exist.  One  cannot  exa^erate  the  extent  to  which 
the  'water-tight  compartment'  principle  obtains  in  unconscious 
mental  life.  Just  as  a  child  may  at  one  and  the  same  time 
hold  two  absolutely  and  mutually  exclusive  explanations  of  a 
given  problem,  so  in  the  adult  unconscious  a  wish  that  a  certain 
person  might  die  may  remain  operative — i.e.,  producing  external 
manifestations — ^long  after  the  actual  death  of  the  person  in 
question;  this  latter  example  also  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  so  far  as  the  unconscious  is  concerned  time  positively 
does  not  exist. 

Another  way  of  describing  the  last-mentioned  characteristic 
is  by  saying  that  in  unconscious  complexes  there  is  an  inherent 
>  Freud,  Zenlralblatt /ir  Psychoanalyse.  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  3. 
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tendency  to  dissociation.  With  this  goes  a  feature  of  the 
highest  significance  for  neurosis-formation — namely,  a  heap- 
ing up  of  the  accompanying  affects.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  more  conscious  is  the  source  of  a  given 
affect  the  sooner  and  more  certainly  will  this  become  diffused 
throughout  the  person's  mind,  a  process  known  as  discharge 
of  the  affect.  Two  of  the  consequences  that  follow  this  diffusion 
are  that  the  affect  becomes  more  subordinated  to  the  control 
of  the  conscious  ego,  and  that  it  loses  any  morbid  attributes 
it  may  have  had,  particularly  the  tendency  to  be  displayed  to 
an  excessive  degree  or  on  inadequate  grounds.  Let  us  take 
the  example  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  loved  being.  Normally 
this  should  in  time  fade,  sooner  or  later  according  to  its  original 
intensity,  and  may  then  exert  relatively  little  influence  on  the 
subject's  daily  life.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  years  go  by  and 
the  grief  retains  its  original  acuteness,  and  if  it  is  displayed  on 
quite  minor  occasions  which  in  some  way  remind  the  subject 
of  his  loss,  then  one  can  be  sure  that  there  are  other  forces  at 
work  than  those  recognised  by  the  subject,  and  that  the  idea 
of  the  death  of  the  loved  being  has  become  intimately  associated 
with  some  unconscious  and  repressed  complex.  I  have  recently 
recorded  an  example  of  this  very  sort.^  It  concerned  a  young 
lady  who,  years  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  was  obsessed 
by  the  thought  of  it  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  totally 
prevented  from  applying  herself  to  any  of  the  ordinary  daily 
duties  of  life.  Analysis  shewed  that  the  event  had  corresponded 
with  a  secret  wish  long  cherished  in  her  unconscious,  and  that 
it  had  occurred  under  such  circumstances  as  to  evoke  her  latent 
feeling  of  guilt  by  giving  her  the  obsessive  (and  unconsciously 
justified)  idea  that  she  was  responsible  for  her  mother's  death. 

Traixslation  of  an  unconscious  complex  into  consciousness  , 
is  followed  by  the  consequences  just  indicated.  The  complex 
becomes  accessible  to  the  influence  of  numerous  conscious 
considerations  bearing  on  it,  but  with  which  it  has  previously 
been  out  of  contact.  This  is  what  Prince  well  describes  as 
giving  the  patient  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  his  trouble, 
letting  him  see  new  points  of  view,  and  introducing  new  ideas 
and  feelings  into  his  complexes.  The  simple  fact  to  grasp 
here  is  that  consciousness  can  deal  with  and  control  a  mental 
process  that  is  conscious  far  better  than  one  that  is  not.  The 
fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  making  of  a  patient  aware 
>  Chapter  IX„  p.  125. 
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of  an  undesirable — e,g.,  criminal — tendency  in  himsdf  that  he 
prLviouslj-  did  not  know  the  existence  of  may  be  followed  by 
unfortunate  consequences,  such  as  his  giving  way  to  the 
tendency.  This  fear,  the  unjiistifiability  of  which  b  amply 
rebutted  by  experience,  denotes  a  verj'  incomplete  understand- 
ing of  the  relatione  of  conscious  to  unconscious  mental  pro- 
cesses ;  if  the  ethical  j-.nd  other  inhibitions  have  proved  so  power- 
ful that  they  have  prevented  the  patient  from  even  beit:^  aware 
of  the  idea  of  his  tendency  they  will  certainly  later  on  be  stroi^ 
enough  to  check  any  impulse  to  follow  the  tendency  if  it  is  one 
that  is  contrary  to  the  present  ethical  views  of  the  patient. 
A  second  consequence  of  the  translation  is  that  illogical  dis-  ■ 
placements  of  the  affects  are  resolved  through  the  latter  being 
traced  to  their  original  source.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  various  phobias.  A  woman  whose  original  fear 
was  that  of  not  feeling  safe  (from  temptation)  when  out  alone, 
suffers  from  the  inability  to  leave  the  house  except  in  the 
company  of  her  husband  or  some  other  safe  person ;  going  out 
alone  would  bring  on  an  uncontrollable  fear  that  some  un- 
known terrible  thing  might  happen  to  her.  A  third  consequence 
is  that  the  affect  becomes  diffused  over  the  whole  mind  in  the 
normal  way  described  above.  It  becomes  worked  off  in  various 
adequate  and  suitable  ways,  a  process  which  in  connection 
with  very  massive  affects  is  known  as  'abreaction.' 

All  this  may  be  summarised  in  the  sentence  that,  while  an 
unconscious  complex  is  necessarily  in  a  state  of  dissociation, 
translation  of  it  into  consciousness  signifies  its  assimilation. 
Under  this  term  is  included  the  conscious  dealii^  with  and 
absorption  of  the  previously  repressed  thoughts,  or  rathn 
wishes,  together  with  the  abreaction,  analysis,  and  consequent 
diffusion  of  the  accompanying  affects.  To  secure  this  assimila- 
tion in  consciousness  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  central 
aim  of  the  treatment,  and  the  reason  why  so  much  attention 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  resistances  is  that  these  constitute  the 
main  hindrance  to  the  assimilation. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  what  has  to  be  striven  for  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  merely  getting  the  patient  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  his  troubles.  To  know  about  them  means 
very  little  in  itself;  to  realise  this  knowledge  through  personal 
experience  is  a  quite  different  matter.  To  tell  a  patient  bluntly 
who  is  suffering  from  agoraphobia  that  the  symptom  is  usually 
due  to  infantile  urethral-erotism,  however  true  this  may  be. 
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does  him  about  as  much  good  as  advising  him  not  to  be  afraid 
of  open  spaces ;  in  both  cases  the  only  effect  would  be  to  make 
him  feel  worse,  though  for  different  reasons.  In  a  short,  but 
very  instructive  article,'  Freud  makes  some  highly  apposite 
remarks  on  this  point:  'Nicht  das  Nichtwissen  an  sich  ist  das 
pathogene  Moment,  sondern  die  Begrundung  des  Nichtwissens 
in  inneren  Widerstinden,  welche  das  Nichtwissen  zuerst  her- 
vorgerufen  haben  und  es  jetzt  noch  unterhalten.  In  der 
Bekampfung  dieser  Widerstande  liegt  die  Aufgabe  der  Thera- 
pie.  .  .  .  Ware  das  Wissen  des  Unbewussten  fiir  den  Kranken 
so  wichtig  wie  der  in  der  Psychoanalyse  Unerfahrene  glaubt, 
so  miisste  es  zur  Heilung  hinreichen,  wenn  der  Kranke  Vor- 
lesungen  anhort  oder  BUcher  liest.  Diese  Massnahmen  haben 
aber  ebensoviel  Einfiuss  auf  die  nervose  Leidenssymptome  wie 
die  Verteilung  von  Menukarten  zur  Zeit  einer  Hungerfrist  auf 
den  Hunger.'  ('It  is  not  the  not-knowing  in  itself  that  is  the 
pathogenic  factor,  but  the  foundation  of  the  not-knowing  in 
internal  resistances,  which  first  brought  about  the  net-knowing 
and  which  still  maintains  it  at  present.  In  the  subduing  of 
theseresistanceslies  the  therapeutic  task.  .  .  .  If  the  knowing 
about  his  unconscious  thoughts  were  as  important  for  the 
patient  as  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  psycho-analysis 
believe,  then  for  a  cure  it  should  be  sufficient  for  the  patient  to 
listen  to  lectures  or  read  books.  These  measures,  however, 
have  just  as  much  influence  on  the  nervous  sufferings  as  the 
distribution  of  menu-cards  in  a  time  of  famine  has  upon  hunger.') 
These  remarks  of  Freud's  illustrate  a  common  mistake 
made  by  beginners  in  psycho-analysis — namely,  the  opinion 
that  their  task  is  completed  when  they  have  discovered  the 
meaning  of  the  symptoms  and  communicated  it  to  the  patient; 
in  reality  this  is  a  relatively  early  stage  in  the  treatment,  for 
with  increasing  experience  one  is  often  able  to  divine  the  chief 
meaning  of  the  symptom  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  follow- 
ing example  will  perhaps  make  this  point  clearer:  A  young  man 
suffered  from  a  number  of  obsessions,  of  which  one  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  he  were  to  touch  a  light  his  father  would  die;  in 
consequence  he  scrupulously  avoided  the  proximity  of  any 
flame,  and  this  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  extensive 
phobias  and  inhibitions.  He  had  as  a  child  been  severely 
punished   for   playing  with    matches   and   fire.     The   idea  of 

»  FrciiH,    ■  Ucber    "  wiUe "    Psychoanalyse,'    Ztnlratblall    J9r    PsychO' 
analyse.  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  94. 
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touching  a  light — i.e.,  of  doing  somethii^  forbidden  by  his 
father — reminded  him  of  a  moth  playing  around  a  flame,  and 
his  next  remark  was  that  this  expression  {of  the  moth  and  the 
flame)  was  commonly  used  in  his  circle  to  denote  a  man's 
paying  improper  attention  to  women.  Owing  to  his  father's 
strictness  he  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  any 
steps  in  this  direction.  The  sense  of  the  obsession  is  plain, 
as  indeed  it  would  be  to  any  one  with  experience  even  apart 
from  the  foregoing  associations  provided  by  the  patient.  It 
had  been  produced  through  the  mechanism  of  reversal  so 
common  in  this  disease,  and  the  unconscious  thought  it  expressed 
would  run,  not  'If  I  were  to  play  with  a  flame  my  father  would 
die,'  a  thought  that  has  no  sense,  but,  'If  my  father  were  to 
die  I  could  play  with  a  flame/  where  the  repressed  wish  is 
evident.  Now  consider  the  effect  of  communicating  this 
inference  to  the  patient  as  an  isolated  piece  of  information. 
In  the  very  unlikely  event  of  his  accepting  the  physician's 
e^lanation,  he  would  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
he  could  come  to  entertain  such  an  unnatural  and  abhorrent 
wish  concerning  his  own  father,  whom  he  revered  and  was  very 
fond  of.  In  the  circumstances  it  would  be  well-nigh  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  believe  what  might  be  a  perfectly  correct 
inference,  and  which  in  the  case  in  question  proved  to  be.  It 
was  only  the  detailed  reviving  of  infantile  jealousies,  of  the 
different  conception  of  death  he  had  held  in  early  childhood, 
and  many  other  matters  that  cannot  here  be  gone  into,  that 
enabled  him  ultimately  not  onjly  to  know  that  he  actually  had 
entertained  the  wish  in  question,  but  fully  to  realise  the  precise 
steps  by  which  this  had  come  about. 

Internal  resistances  have  the  double  effect  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  preventing  the  patient  from  becoming  aware  of  certain 
unacceptable  thoughts,  and  on  the  other  of  preventing  him 
from  seeing  the  undesired  significance  of  various  ideas  he 
cannot  avoid  the  knowledge  of.  He  thus  becomes  in  a  double 
sense  psychically  blind,  and  the  .treatment  can  from  one  point 
of  view  be  described  as  enabling  him  to  see  matters  that  are 
plain  enough  to  an  objective  observer,  but  which  his  own 
inhibitions  prevent  him  from  recognising.  The  following  is  a 
simple  instance  of  this  •^  A  patient  narrated  to  me  on  different 
occasions  a  series  of  facts  that  made  it  absolutely  obvious 
*  The  fall  analysis  of  the  case  is  detailed  in  the  Jahrbuch  jar  Psycho- 
analyse, Bd.  iv. 
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thai  lii^  iiutlhvr  li;i<l  n"t  only  nj"  ;itfilly  (■<»iiiiiiilt<-fi  ailultiTV. 
t>ut  hat]  fi*r  yi':irs  lr<l  .111  uptiily  irrf|;iil.ir  liff.  'I'lit-  |iiitii-iit 
h-id  livrtl  with  Ikt  until  tin*  tiiiu-  >>l  ||cr  ili.itli,  wliii  )i  took 
)>l;irc  wlicii  li'-  Was  .ilixiit  M-vcnit'  ,i.  Imt,  in  s|iili'  '•{  th>'  >t;irhit; 
«ii;nifH'iii)<'<-  nf  i|i<-  t,i.  ts  lie  li.-t.iiliil.  111'  w.i>  i)iiil'-  iiiijw.irf  itt 
ih'-  mfi-n-iiif  tli.it  iii<*Yit;il>ly  f<>ll<>\\'il  ir-mi  tii-iii.  Now,  tin.- 
'■ymi»l"!ii  In-  '■iiff'Tiil  fnnn  was  tli--  <  iirii.ii-  i.l<st-'ii'n  that 
liirr.-   wrrr  all   s..rt-  of  thilii:^   111  <i:illy   lit--  th.it    utliiT  [xopK- 

•  ••iil-l  !-•-(•,  Itiit  whii  li  h<-  niiihi  not.    'lh>-  iii'hvi'hhil  i<Ii:is,  whi<  li 

•  >t  »<itip.«-  wcri-  -ii'<  i.'lly  tli-tcrniiiK  <l  hy  hi^  iiin  iniM-ious  mm- 
ph-xt^,  wnr  mkIi  tilill;:^  a-*  tlii-M-:  ■iTtaiii  prMpl.-  ha«l  liorns  on 
th'ir  Iv.fl,  whii  h  «-t«'  jil-nn  fii.iiii:h  to  oth-r  jii-.>j>h',  ami  whi<  h 
oiil%'  h'-  coiilihri  -'■<■;  jM'ojil"'  liad  thnr  Ux^.  :in<l  "uly  he  roulihi't 
%•-■  thfiii.  .tml  so  oil.  *i"li-  >yi;ii>linii  w.t-  Miiijily  an  (•xJl^•^^^oll 
of  hl^  uiH-iiiv  I'.us  rtti.iriiiii'Mi  "f  tin-  f.'.i  t  ih.-.i  tli'-rr  wa-  ^■lIm■- 
thiiiR  of  thr  liik'li'-'-t  >iKiiifi<  atic-  m  iiis  lit--  thtt  .Jl  tli<-  world 
tould  s«-i>  cx.rjit  liim-'If;  if  ii'-  .MiiM  ■iviii..>.k  thi>,  sunly  h<- 
mu<>t  ti«-  xv'Tl'iokiui:  all  Mirt>  ot  |--->.  iini«iil.itit  tiling?*  that 
rvrr\-  'HV  ■Iv  i-oulrl  M-'-.  It  >lioiii.l  1..-  ;(i|.!.'.|  that  his  iiitinst: 
*trivmi;aKaiiist  w.inticii;  t-i  rr* nyni"-  th''  tnilh  almiit  his  mothvr 

h.t'l   far  (IrfiMT  irmuii'N  than   (h<    ii.itnr.il  ■■! f  filial   pirty, 

i>i"|Jk::i  ttii-  .-i  «..i]r--  w.i.  ;.ii  i-ip..rt^iiit  «"i,iri!  ui.'rv  f.utor. 

'I-.  r- ii'-.it   th-'   :i!.iia   t!i-i-  ■■t   thi'   j-r-p-r:   I'^V' )io-aiialy.is 

•  if..'-   i(^  ■  ■:r.-.  l.v   iii.Kii.i;  l..-  j'.i'i':/    ..■■■.. ri-  ■'.   ili'-   um-'ii- 

■■  .'  "      ■  ■.'•    ;.,'.■■■■:■  ....     ..■    ■•-  :..  !■■■  ..    ;:..;!   f-i  11;  ••■ii- 


'  ,  i  ut 
11.  ti.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   ATTITUDE    OF    THE    PSYCHO  -  ANALYTIC 
PHYSICIAN  TOWARDS  CURRENT  CONFLICTS » 

The  attitude  of  the  psycho-analytic  physician  towards  the 
question  of  the  current  conflicts  and  difficulties  in  the  patient's 
life  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  treat- 
ment, but  is  also  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  psycho-analytic 
method  most  sharply  diverges  from  other  psychotherapeutic 
methods.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  us  to  come  to  as  clear  an 
understanding  as  possible  on  the  subject.  In  a  recent  mono- 
graph on  the  treatment  of  the  neuroses  I  have  graded  the 
various  methods  according  to  the  measure  in  which  the  cure 
is  allowed  to  depend  on  the  patient's  own  activity.  As  will  be 
recognised,  the  psycho-analytic  method  stands  at  the  extreme 
end  of  this  series,  since  the  essential  process  of  recovery  is 
accomplished  in  the  patient's  internal  psychic  life,  while  the 
physician  contents  liimself  with  watching  over  the  evolution 
of  the  analysis,  instead  of,  as  in  other  methods,  endeavouring 
to  play  the  part  of  guide  and  teacher.  In  place  of  leading  the 
patient  in  a  previously  determined  direction,  the  analyst 
accompanies  him  in  his  progress,  the  direction  of  which  is 
entirely  determined  by  the  patient's  own  mental  activity,  and 
principally  by  the  workings  of  his  unconscious  self. 

In  every  analysis  one  comes  across  various  difficulties  that 
confront  the  patient  in  actual  hfe,  such  as  disappointments, 
sorrows,  unhappinesses,  anxieties,  problems,  dilemmas,  and  the 
like.  All  these  may  be  included  under  the  general  title  'current 
conflicts,'  which  in  my  opinion  is  preferable  to  the  expression 
used  by  Jung — viz.,  'tasks,'  with  the  tendency  this  has  to  brii^ 
with  it  a  moral  judgement,  from  which  we  have  of  course  to 

1  Read  before  the  Fourth  International  Psycho-Analytical  Congress,  at 
Munich,  September  8,  1913.  Published  in  the  InUmat.  Zeilschr.  f.  artUiclu 
Psychoanalyse,  Jahrg.  i. 
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dissociate  ourselves.  These  conflicts  are  usually,  though  by 
no  means  always,  met  with  early  in  the  analysis,  since  they  are 
immediately  related  to  the  sufferings  from  which  the  patient 
seeks  relief.  Their  correct  solution  is,  it  is  true,  quite  another 
matter,  which  frequently  becomes  clear  only  comparatively 
late  in  the  analysis. 

There  are  two  opposite  attitudes  that  can  be  taken  up  in  ''  ■ 
regard  to  such  a  conflict,  with  all  possible  gradations  between.  ■  ^ 
The  one  is  that  the  physician  deals  with  it  himself  directly,  by  )'./ 
means  of  advice,  suggestion,  and  so  on ;  the  other  (which  I  need 
scarcely  remark  is  the  psycho-analytical)  consists  in  his  confin-  f^j 
ing  his  efforts  to  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  conflict,  with  the  ■■;  ■' 
conviction  that  if  only  this  is  successful  the  most  satisfactory  '*'- 
solution  will  present  itself  spontaneously.  The  latter  may  be  am 
designated  as  the  psycho-analytic,  the  other  as  the  non-analytic  /j  ■ 
treatment  of  the  question. 

The  advantages  of  the  attitude  adopted  in  psycho-analysis- 
need  only  be  briefly  discussed  here. 

1 .  Without  an  analysis  one  can  never  know  with  any 
certainty  what  the  proper  solution  of  the  conflict  should  be. 
Either  the  patient  already  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  but  not 
why  he  is  not  able  to  do  it ;  or  he  has  no  idea  of  how  to  attack 
the  question — i.e.,  of  what  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 
Nor  can  the  physician  determine  the  answer  without  analysis; 
he  can  at  best  only  conjecture  it. 

2.  Even  if  the  physician  divines  the  right  solution  and  pro- 
poses it  to  the  patient,  its  efficacy  is  different  from  what  it 
would  be  if  the  patient  were  to  arrive  at  it  of  himself.  A 
proposal  suggested  to  one  from  outside  is  fundamentally 
different  from  one  arising  quite  spontaneously  in  one's  own 
mind,  and  for  this  reason:  even  though  the  proposal  embodies 
with  psychological  exactness  the  deepest  wishes  of  the  person, 
yet  it  is  only  really  effective  when  the  affects  of  these  wishes 
can  be  transferred  to  the  suggestion;  therefore  only  when  the 
flow  of  feeling  between  the  unconscious  and  consciousness  is 
fairly  free.  Now,  this  is  impossible  when  the  suggestion  is 
nierely  proffered  from  outside,  as  happens  in  the  non-analytic 
psychotherapy.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  can  be  demon- 
strated quite  apart  from  psychotherapy  at  all.  For  example, 
one  of  his  friends  may  say  to  a  poet,  'This  or  that  would  be  an 
exceUcnt  theme  fur  you ;  it  would  suit  your  bent  of  mind 
admirably;'  he  may  take  up  the  idea  and  work  At  outjbMXiS.^ 
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docs  the  result  )>rnduced  will  be  totally  different  from 
-^  arising  from  a  true  inspiration.  The  principle  is  most  evidq 
in  those  serious  emergencies  of  life  where  b  delicate  line  ( 
action,  on  which  much  depends,  has  to  be  carried  out 
success.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  in  such  situations  it  I 
better  for  the  chief  actor  to  carry  out  his  own  plan,  even  tliouj 
it  be  an  inferior  one,  than  to  fumble  with  any  plan,  howevi 
good,  that  may  be  suggested  from  outside.  A  brilliant  lUusti 
tion  of  this  is  furnished  in  Browning's  drama  'In  a  Balconyj 
where  disaster  results  from  the  hero's  adopting  a  diploma^ 
manoeuvTe  suggested  by  his  mistress  instead  of  following  1 
one  dictated  by  his  own  intuition. 

3,  If  the  physician  proffers  a  certain  solution  of  a  givd 
conflict,  or  gives  advice  on  it,  he  thereby  intensifies  the  patiratf 
dependence  on  him.  From  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  whoT 
question  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  problem  01 
'transference,''  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur. 

Although  these  considerations  arc  evident  enough,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  exist  both  on  the  patient's  side  a 
on  the  physician's  strong  factors  tending  in  the  opposite  c" 
tion,  and  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  these  if  they  ore  I 
be  counteracted. 

The  temptations  on  the  patient's  side  to  ask  advice  about  a 
current  conflict  instead  of  thoroughly  investigating  its  causn 
arc  mainly  of  two  kinds;  either  they  are  an  expression  of  th< 
well-known  resistance  against  such  an  investigation,  or  tht\ 
are  directed  towards  bringing  about  a  closer  bond  between  t 
patient  and  physician,  thus  strengthening  the  trnnsfet 
situation;  there  are  connections  between  these  two,  which '^ 
need  not  inquire  into  here.  The  patient  therefore  finds  it  ^ 
convenient  if  the  physician  is  always  ready  to  help  him  in  I 
matter  of  current  conflicts,  for  he  can  shift  all  responnbUi 
on  to  him  and  turn  to  him  in  every  emergency.  Even  wh) 
the  ph)-sician  gives  no  direct  advice,  but  only  makes  a  sug] 
tion,  the  patient  may  utUise  this  on  a  later  occasion  throtl| 
reacting  to  it  by  a  kind  of  'postponed  obedience'* — to  use 
Freud's  excellent  phrase.  The  phj-sician  who  wants  to  avoid 
this  prolonged  transference  situation  has  to  be  careful  tn  regard 
not  only  to  advice,  but  also  to  suggestions.  ^M 

The  tendencies  on  the  side  of  the  physician  are  in  part  o^| 
similar  order.    The  simple  giving  of  advice  absolves  him  fr^H 

1  Sm  Cb&pton  XIV.  uid  XVIIL  ■  Sm  p.  jsj.        ^M 
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the  necessity  of  undertaking  a  toilsome  investigation,  and  the 
resultii^  attitude  of  authority  brings  with  it  the  danger  of 
slipping  more  unawares  into  a  'counter-transference'  than  is 
otherwise  the  case.  It  flatters  his  self-esteem  and  gratifies  his 
'onmipotence'  phantasies  to  reach  in  this  way  a  pedestal  of 
paternal  power  and  omniscience,  to  fill  the  position  of  a  Father- 
Imago.  This  can  sometimes  be  easily  observed  with  certain 
hypnotists,  who  really  have  almost  deliberately  to  cultivate 
this  pose.  Schnitzler  has  strikingly  delineated  this  attitude 
of  the  hypnotist  in  the  figure  of  Paracelsus,  into  whose  mouth 
he  puts  the  following  words : 

'  Mit  wUden  S61dnerscharen  spielt  der  eine, 
Ein  andrer  spielt  mit  toUen  AbergULubiachen, 
Vielleicht  mit  Sonnen,  Stemen,  irgend  wer — 
Mit  Memchenseelea  spiele  ich.' 
('  All  play  with  toys:  with  hordes  of  soldiery  one, 
Another  plays  with  fancies  wild  and  dark : 
Some  one,  perhaps,  may  play  with  sum  and  stars — 
I,  with  men's  souls.') 

But  that  is  precisely  what  the  physician  may  not  do.  As 
Browning  so  justly  puts  it : 

'  Tis  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  soub. 
And  matter  enough  to  save  one's  own.' 

Irresponsible  behaviour  of  this  sort  takes  no  proper  count 
of  the  complicated  processes  that  go  on  in  the  human  mind. 
The  influence  necessarily  exercised  by  the  physician  in  regard 
to  his  patients  should  only  be  employed  to  overcome  the  inner 
resistances  against  the  laying  bare  of  the  unconscious,  with  the 
single  aim  of  enabling  the  patient  to  arrive,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  himself,  bringing  with  it  more 
self-control  and  a  greater  capacity  for  adaptation;  and,  on  the 
other,  at  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  independence.  If  the 
physician  goes  beyond  this  aim  and,  assuming  the  position  of  a 
moralist,  teacher,  or  guide,  proffers  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
based  on  his  own  judgement  and  necessarily  influenced  by  sub- 
jective factors,  he  thereby  oversteps  the  limits  of  psycho- 
analysis, mistakes  its  mode  of  operation,  and  stultifies  its 
purpose, 

Such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  physician  will  be  particu- 
larly likely  to  occur  if  he  is  not  convinced,  or  only  partially  so, 
of  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  premises  of  psycho-a.nal^^'> 
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In  this  connection  I  cannot  help  seeing  a  danger  of  Jung's 
recent  misrepresentation  of  psycho-analysis  being  so  inter- 
preted that  its  genera!  acceptance  would  result  in  the  whole 
enrichment  of  our  psychotherapeutic  remedial  powers  so  hardly 
won  by  Freud  being  once  more  lost.  In  my  opinion  it  is  certain 
that  the  path  entered  on  by  Jung  must  lead  to  important 
differences  in  practice — which  is,  indeed,  partly  admitted 
already  by  Jui^ — and,  further,  that  if  logically  pursued  it 
would  entail  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
psycho-analysis.  Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  psycho- 
analytic treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  a  method  of  helping 
the  patient  to  deal  with  his  current  conflicts  more  satisfactorily 
— this  naturally  represents  only  one  point  of  view — and  let  us 
compare  these  conflicts  with  the  unconscious  phantasies  charac- 
terising the  'flight  into  disease'  and  revealed  by  the  analysis. 
As  is  well  known,  Freud  ascribes  an  important  Eetiological 
significance  to  these  wish-phantasies,  and  according  to  him  the 
analysis  serves  here  to  enlighten  the  patient  about  the  reasons 
for  his  inadequacy  in  regard  to  his  current  conflicts,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  le'arn  to  find  for  himself  their  appropriate  solution. 
Jung  attaches  little  or  no  aetiological  significance  to  these 
phantasies,  but  nevertheless  analyses  them,  and  thereby  shews 
the  patient  what  he  is  doing — t.e.,  the  phantasies  he  is  indulgii^ 
in — when  he  shrinks  from  the  solution  (his  'task,'  as  Jung  calls 
it);  such  an  elucidation  will  probably  be  of  little  interest  to  the 
patient  when  he  also  learns  that,  according  to  Jung,  his  shrink- 
ing, of  which  he  is  often  only  too  aware  already,  is  the  main 
point,  but  has  only  congenital  causes — regression,  sensitive- 
ness, laziness,  etc.  I  really  cannot  comprehend  what  purpose 
the  analysis  still  serves  if  the  wish-phantasies  have  no  causative 
importance,  and  are  taken  to  be  only  empty  phenomena  of  a 
purely  secondary  nature.  Jung,  it  is  true,  maintains  that 
psychical  energy  gets  locked  up  in  these  phantasies,  and  that 
it  can  be  released  through  the  analysis,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  could  be  the  case  if  the  phantasies  themselves  had  no 
meaning  of  their  own.  Such  an  investigation  should  neces- 
sarily have  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the  treatment,  since  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  supposed  Eetiological  factors,  which  are 
congenital,  and  its  tendency  would  be  fundamentally  different 
from  that  of  psycho-analysis  proper,  which  derives  its  results 
from  the  unveiling  of  the  unconscious  determining  factors. 
Whoever  pursues  such  a  method  of  treatment  should   oaia 
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i  Dcw  term  for  it,  •ince  it  would   no  longer  be  psycho- 

To  summarise  my  conrlusions.  I  maintain  that  in  psycho-  JH^ 
laalyns  cuirrnt  conflicts  equally  with  those  belonging  to  the         '' 
last  should  be  resolved  only  through  analj'sis  of  their  un-    'V 
oMcious  causes,  and  not  got  rid  of  by  any  fonn  of  advice  or  any  |  _ 
xpUnations  about  'life-tasks.*    No  doubt  this  is  an  Ideal  hard  ' 

0  attain,  for  it  happens  often  enough  that  the  physician  is  -^'J  ' 
ibnoat  compelled  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  a  particular      .1 
liAculty  or  dilemma,  and  in  circumstances  which  do  not  give  . 
MB  time  to  undertake  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  patient's  re-     ;  j.' 
Ktioa.    In  cases  where  the  difficulty  is  not  specially  important         ' 

1  b  of  not  much  consequence  what  the  physician  may  say;  if ,  ; 
lowevcr,  an  important  question  is  involved,  he  should  not    '  ^ 
dfcr  any  far-reaching  solution,  but  should  leave  the  matter  to    '!  X- 
he  patient,  while  confining  himself  to  directing  the  latter^        ,, 
ittration    to    ctmsidrrations    which    for    psychopathological 
Winni  he  is  liable  to  overlook.     I  conclude  with  the  obscrva- 

iaa  that  on  this  question,  as  on  others,  psycho-analysis  is 
■coinpBtiblr  with  other  psychotherapeutic  methods. 

■  £«•■  JuttK  hu  coow  to  MS  thu  at  last.  In  apitc  of  hk  id— tot  to 
OBcaal  lua  dcpariar*  Iraa  the  paycho-analytk  point  of  vinr,  and  has  M(- 
irvln]  k4n<>a*Trrint.auchiu'pr<Mpm:tivrpiy<h(>]<>KV."anaf;(>f;KpBycbolofjr,' 
hararnrutf  «.'  ric  .  to  ilrnotc  b»  prnrnl  itan<l|Kj|iil  My  irntative  coss- 
nrais  on  ihr  Km.lmnr*  r.(  111!  work  in  fHi  bavc  been  ani|>ly  bcmw  out  bjr 
U  •abavqumt  <trv«4><)imeQt. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  ACTION  OF  SUGGESTION  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY* 

'  Lt  IraiUmeftt  moral  n'exUteta  qu'au  moment  oi  sera  fondie  unt  uietu* 
morale  qui  donnera  la  raison  de  I'emphi  de  lei  ou  lei  procidi,  qui  expliqiurm  set 
succis  et  ses  insuecis.' — Jahbt. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  scientific  therapeutics  should  be  to 
establish  the  exact  way  in  which  any  given  form  of  treatment 
brings  about  its  effect,  and,  with  this  knowledge  as  a  basis,  to 
define  its  scope  and  provide  precise  indications  for  its  use. 
Close  investigation  of  a  therapeutic  measure  that  has  em- 
pirically been  found  to  be  effective  often  yields  impmtant 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  malady  itself,'  and  it  vrill 
presently  be  shewn  that  suggestion  constitutes  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

The  study  of  the  action  of  suggestion  in  psychotherapy 
possesses  considerable  accessory  interest,  in  that  of  late  years 
suggestion  has  been  invoked  to  explain  a  great  many  pheno- 
mena in  sociology  and  pathology  as  well  as  in  therapeutics; 
these,  however,  will  not  be  considered  in  the  present  paper, 
which  is  concerned  solely  with  the  part  su^estion  plays  in 
treatment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  observing  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  suggestion  gained  through  experience 
of  psychopathological  therapeutics  should  prove  of  essential 
value  in  connection  with  such  problems  as  those  of  crowd 
psychology.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  that  the  sii^e 
phenomenon  of  suggestion  has  often  been  made  to  bear  too 
much  of  the  superstructure  of  sociology,  and,  further,  that 
the  nature  even  of  this  slender  pivot  has  been  insufficiently 
examined. 

>  Read  in  abstract  before  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Psychopathological  Association,  in  Washington,  May  2,  1910,  PabUAed  In 
ttM  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  vol,  v. 

■  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Chapter  XIII..  p.  271. 
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Of  all  therapeutic  agents  suggestion,  applied  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  psychoneuroses  many  writers  sum  up  the  discussion 
of  treatment  in  the  one  word,  'suggestion.'  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Freud  is  right  in  his  remark  that  the  eager  readiness  of  the 
medical  profession  to  employ  the  term  'su^estion'  is  due,  not 
so  much  to  the  propagandism  of  the  Nancy  school,  as  to  the 
alleviating  discovery  that  a  great  economy  of  thought  can 
thereby  be  effected .'  To  be  able  to  attribute  a  given  occurrence 
to  'su^estion '  is  with  many  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further, 
or  even  to  acquire  any  clear  idea  of  what  they  actually  mean  by 
suggestion.  Indeed,  when  one  notes  the  remarkable  extent 
to  which  the  term  is  evoked  to  explain  all  sorts  of  different 
events,  it  is  striking  to  find  what  little  work  has  been  done  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  si^gestion." 

The  term  suggestion  has  two  principal  connotations,  which, 
though  not  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  are  yet 
separate  enough  to  make  it  important  to  distinguish  between 
them.  One  of  these  is  on  the  conceptual  plane,  the  other  on 
the  affective.  In  the  first  place  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
effective  conveyance  to  a  person's  mind,  usually  to  his  con- 
sciousness, of  any  notion  or  idea;  this  is  the  sense  intended 
by  Bernheim  when  he  defines  suggestion  as  'I'acte  par  lequel 
une  id^e  est  introduite  dans  le  cerveau  et  accept^  par  lui.'* 
This  connotation  may  conveniently  be  described  as  '  verbal 
su^estion,'  though  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  process 
may  be  brought  about  quite  apart  from  the  use  of  actual 
words.  In  the  second  place  the  term  also  denotes  the  acquire- 
ment by  a  person  of  a  given  affective  state,  such  as  when  one 
person  responds  to  the  'personal  influence'  of  another.  In 
both  cases  the  alteration  in  the  mental  condition  may  be 
effected  by  various  means,  in  only  some  of  which  is  the  action 
of  a  second  person  necessary.  The  difference  between  the  two 
connotations  may  be  well  illustrated  by  referring  to  a  criticism 
that  several  writers,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have 
made    concerning    the    successful    results    of   psycho-analytic 

'  Tread,  J ahrb.  der  Psychoanalyse,  190Q,  Bd.i..S.  77. 

•  The  interesting  .work  of  Lipmann,  Sidis,  Stern,  and  others,  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  conditions  uoder  which  suggestion  operates  is,  of  conne, 
another  matter. 

*  Bernheim,  '  Hypnotisme,  Suggestion,  PsychotWrapie,'  2*  M.,  1903, 
p.  24. 
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treatment — namely,  that  'the  cures  are  due  to  suggestion.'  In 
this  phrase  at  least  two  different  criticisms  are  evidently  con- 
founded: it  is  at  one  time  meant  that  the  memories  evoked 
during  psycho-analysis  are  false,  having  been  merely  'sug- 
gested' to  the  patient,  and  at  another  time  that,  whether  the 
recovered  memories  are  true  or  false,  the  improvement  of  the 
patient's  condition  is  brought  about  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  physician;  sometimes  the  two  are  fused,  as 
when  it  is  allied  that  the  physician's  influence  compels  the 
patient  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  evocation  of  memories 
will  be  followed  by  improvement.  It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  members  of  this  society  with  discus- 
sion of  the  first  of  these  criticisms,  which  is  even  more  prepos- 
terous than  the  second,  but  it  will  presently  be  found  [>ertinent 
to  the  main  theme  of  this  paper  briefly  to  consider  the  latter 
one.  At  this  point  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  'verbal  suggestion'  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
affective  process  in  question  on  the  other;  it  is  here  maintained 
that  the  latter  of  these,  which  may  be  termed  'afifective  sug- 
gestion,' is  the  more  fundamental,  and  is  the  necessary  basis 
for  the  former.  This  view  accords  with  that  held  by  most 
modern  writers,  and  is  contained  in  Bleuler's  statement,  'Die 
Suggestion  ist  ein  affektiver  Vorgang.'^  ('Suggestion  is  an 
affective  process.')  The  condition  of  suggestibility,  or-  in- 
creased readiness  to  accept  verbal  suggestion,  is  thus  the 
secondary  consequence  of  an  induced  affective  state,  and  it  is 
with  the  latter  that  we  shall  here  be  chiefly  concerned.  Even 
in  the  case  of  verbal  suggestion  it  is  not  the  mere  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  is  significant,  but,  as  Lipps  has  clearly  pointed 
out,"  the  psychical  effect  of  this. 

One  of  the  most  definite  advances  during  the  past  twenty 
years  in  our  knowledge  of  suggestion  has  been  the  gradual 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  work  is  performed,  not, 
as  used  to  be  thought,  by  the  operator,  but  by  the  subject. 
This  is  best  illustrated  by  consideration  of  the  most  p^ect 
form  of  suggestion — namely,  hypnotism.  Whereas,  previously, 
hypnotism  was  thought  to  depend  on  a  certain  more  or  less 
mysterious  power  possessed  by  given  persons,  which  enabled 
them  to  impregnate  the  subject  with  a  magnetic  fluid  or  a 

>  Bleuler,  '  Affektivitat,  Suggestibilitat,  Paranoia,'  1906,  S,  53. 
*  Theodore  Lipps, '  Zur  Psychologic  dor  Suggestion,'  Zeitsehr.  f.  Hyfino- 
lismtts,  1897,  Bd.  vi.,  S,  95, 96, 
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to  elucidate  the  true  nature  of  suggestion.  More  than  this, 
there  is — with  certain  exceptions,  the  explanation  of  which 
cannot  here  be  discussed — a  close  correspondence  between  the 
nature  and  extent  of  psychical  dissociation  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  manifestations  of  suggestion  can  be  evoked.  It 
is,  of  course,  generally  recognised  that  the  most  advanced  form 
of  these  manifestations — somnambulic  states,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  secondary  personalities — is  most  frequently  seen  in 
cases  of  pronounced  hysteria,  and  the  resemblance  of  these  to 
the  spontaneous  symptoms  of  hysteria  is  in  general  so  striking  . 
that  in  the  eighties  Charcot  and  the  Salpfitrifere  school  did  not 
hestitate  to  pronounce  hypnosis  to  be  only  one  of  the  typical 
hysterical  syndromes.  I  have  Jong  thought  that  there  is  in 
this  view  more  truth  than  is  now  commonly  believed,  and  that 
the  triumph  of  the  opposing  conception  held  by  the  Nancy 
school  is  destined  to  pass  away.  I  was  therefore  very  interested 
to  find  that  Ferenczi,  in  a  recent  illuminating  essay^  to  which 
we  shall  several  times  have  to  refer,  expresses  a  similar  opinion. 
Let  me  briefly  recall  some  of  the  considerations  that  seem  to 
me  erf  most  weight  in  this  connection. 

Most  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  operator  can  elicit  by 
hypnotism  not  a  single  manifestation  that  may  not  be  sponta- 
neously produced  by  the  neurosis,  giving  thus  the  impression 
that  what  happens  in  hypnosis  is  merely  the  evocation  of 
hysterical  symptoms.  The  tremors,  paralyses,  ansesthesias, 
amnesias,  spasms,  hallucinations,  paresthesias,  somnambulic 
trances,  attitudes,  and  ecstasies  are  typical  examples  of  this. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  all  these  symptoms  are  peculiar 
to  the  Salpfitrifere  clinic,  for  although  in  Paris  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  convulsive  attacks,  owed  several  of  their  traits 
to  artificial  training  {dressage)  of  the  patients,  still  the  mani- 
festations just  mentioned  have  been  observed  all  over  the  world 
before  and  after  Charcot's  time,  both  as  spontaneous  occur- 
rences in  hysteria,  and  as  the  result  of  suggestion  in  hypnosis. 
Typical  hysterical  convulsions  were  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures in  Mesmer's  clinic  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and 
many  patients  permanently  continued  to  suffer  from  them  after 
they  had  once  been  evoked  in  hypnosis,*  a  danger  to  which 

'  Ferenczi,  '  Introjektion  und  Ubertragung,'  Jahrb.  dtt  PsychwuuUysi, 
Bd.i.,  S.  451.  (A  translation  of  this  essay  appears  as  chapter  ii.  of  bis 'Con- 
tributions  to  Psycho- Analysis,'  1916.) 

*  Marquia  de  Puysigur,  '  M6moires  pour  servir  k  l')asUtm  et  4  I'tlttb- 
t  du  magn^tisme  aumal,'  i7%a>  "6-  '^°^■ 
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Oiarcot  called  special  attention  in  the  case  of  other  symptoms.* 
The  peculiar  rapport  between  the  operator  and  the  subject,  so 
characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  state,  is  identical  with  that  obtain- 
ii^  between  the  physician  and  the  patient  in  the  spontaneous 
somnambulism  of  hysteria,  as  has  been  beautifully  shewn  by 
Richer,*  Janet,'  and  others.  Even  the  curious  occurrence 
known  as  post-hypnotic  suggestion  has  its  precise  counterpart 
in  what  Freud  calls  the  'nachlrSgUcher  Gehorsam'  {'postponed 
obedience')  of  neurotics,*  by  which  is  meant  the  automatic 
obedience  of  a  patient  to  a  command  uttered  years  before  by 
some  person  psychically  significant  to  him.  Ferenczi,  in 
remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  two  processes,"  relates 
a  case  where  a  noctambulic  stereotypy  could  be  traced  to  a 
certain  command  which  had  been  given  to  the  patient  in  his 
childhood  by  a  harsh  father,  and  which  later  had  been  com- 
pletely forgotten.  Janet  has  interestingly  shewn"  that  the 
interval  over  which  post-hypnotic  suggestion  remains  potent 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  duration  of  what  he  terms  the  'in- 
fiuence  somnambulique,'  a  state  that  will  presently  be  discussed. 
In  a  recent  case  I  was  able  to  observe  that  the  neurotic  'post- 
poned obedience'  similarly  lasted  until  the  afi'ective  bond  between 
the  patient  and  the  person  from  whom  the  command  emanated 
was  deprived  of  its  abnormal  coercive  power.  The  patient, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  form  of  obsessional  neurosis,  had 
on  several  occasions  in  his  childhood  been  sternly  forbidden  by 
his  mother  to  do  a  certain  act  which  is  more  permissible  in  the 
adult  than  in  the  child.  In  later  years  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  the  act  in  question,  and  was  quite  aware  that  the  cause  of 
this  was  connected  with  his  mother's  words.  After,  however, 
he  had  been  freed  by  psycho-analysis  from  the  unconscious 
source  of  his  mother's  excessive  influence  over  him  her  com- 
mand lost  its  unnatural  constraining  force. 

The  main  reason  why  in  late  years  the  problems  of  hypnotism 
and  hysteria  have  been  kept  apart  is  that  the  great  frequency 
with  which  hypnosis  can  be  induced  in  the  normal  has  seemed 

t  ChATCOt,  'Accidents  hystdriques  graves  survenus  chez  une  femme  k 
la  suite  d  hypnotisations,'  Rev.  de  fkypnolisme,  juillet.  1889,  Annte  IV., 
P-3- 

•  Richer,  '  La  grande  hyst^rie.'  1885,  p.  318. 

'  Janet,     Ntvroses  et  id6es  fixes.'  1898,  t.  i.,  pp.   160.  30^,  414,  467. 

•  Freud,  op.  cit.,  S.  xy 

•  Ferenczi.  op.  cit.,  S.  447. 

•  Janet,  op.  ctt.,  p.  443. 
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to  prove  the  mutual  independence  of  the  two  conditions. 
the  light  of  more  recent  knowledge,  however,  this  very  obs< 
tion  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Charcot's  view,  that  t 
two  are  closely  connected,  for  it  is  now  recognised  that  Mocbiol 
dictum  'Jederman  ist  ein  bisschen  hj'Sterisch'  ('Every  one  isl 
little  hysterical')  is  not  an  empty  satire,  but  a  hteral  fact. 
Jung  puts  it,  we  have  all  had  to  fight  with  the  same  comple 
that  cause  the  sufferings  of  hysterics,  and  scarcely  any  one  f 
off  scot-free  from  the  'abnormal'  effects  of  them.     Freud  I 
produced  abundant  evidence'  to  shew  that  the  same  unconsrioui 
dissociated  trends  operative  in  hysteria  come  to  expression  i 
the  normal  by  means  of  mechanisms  psychologically  cla 
akin  to  those  that  generate  hysterical  symptoms. 

It  is  therefore  expedient  to  consider  the  most  pronoui 
manifestations  of  suggestion,  particularly  hypnosis,  in  < 
of  obvious  hysteria,  and  to  see  whether  the  recent  knowlei 
that  has  been  acquired  on  the  subject  of  the  psychoncuro! 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  problem;  it  is  notoriously  casta 
to  study  the  nature  of  psychical  processes  when  they  arc 
examined  under  the  microscope  of  'disease.'  From  this  point 
of  view,  as  Ferenczi  has  clearly  shewn,'  the  phenomena 
suggestion  in  the  neuroses  are  seen  to  constitute  only  on 
variety  of  a  group  of  processes  to  which  Freud  has  given  I ' 
name  of  Transference  {Vbrrlragung),*  and  these  in  their  tui 
are  only  examples  of  the  still  more  general  mechanism  kncr 
as  Displacement  {Versc/iifhung). 

'Displacement'  in  psychology  denotes  the  transposition  i 
an  affect  from  one  conception  to  another  less  unacceptal 
one.*  Its  function  is  to  evade  a  painful  complex;  this  i 
excluded  from  consciousness,  and  represented  in  it  only  by  th 
appearance  there,  in  the  shape  of  a  compromise,  of  a  secondai 
conception  invested  with  the  original  affect.  The  associatid 
between  the  prinian,'  and  secondar>*  conceptions  is  often  i 
an  exceedingly  superficial  order.  The  mechanism  is  commoj 
enough  in  everyday  life — a  banal  instance  bring  the  spinster^ 
parrot  who  claims  the  preoccupation  and  care  appropriate  to 
a  child — but  in  the  psj-choneuroscs  its  field  of  acrion  is  cxtra- 

>  FrcDd,  '  DU:  Tntnmdentung.'  4*  Au8.,   iqif;  '  Zur  Psychopatl] 
des  AUUgalri>ciu.'  4*  Aufl.,  I'tii.     SceClupten  IV..  VIII  .  Uld  Xn. 

■  Ftnocxi,  »p.  til-.  S.  414  tt  u^. 

>  Fread.    *  Brncbftuck    ein«r    Hyvtcrlc-AiiAlyM,' 
Scbii/ten  xm  NcuroMmlchn!.'  a*  Folge.  1909.  S.  104. 

*  5«e  Chaplen  HI.  *nd  IV. 
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ordinarily  wide.  Here  the  affect  of  the  repressed  complexes 
has  no  satisfactory  outlet,  and  is  at  any  time  ready  to  find 
one  when  an  experience  presents  itself  that  can  be  associated 
to  the  complex.  What  is  called  the  'inadequate^  emotional 
reaction'  of  such  patients,  the  excessive  sympathy,  love,  or 
hate  that  they  display  on  apparently  trivial  occasions,  finds 
its  explanation  in  this  process,  a  sii^le  illustration  of  which  will 
suffice.  I  was  recently  called  to  see  an  hysterical  patient  who 
was  suffering  from  extreme  prostration — for  twenty-four  hours 
she  was  too  weak  to  speak — ^which  had  been  induced  by  her 
hearii^  of  the  death  of  a  young  child  she  had  never  seen ;  the 
child  belonged  to  a  relative  of  one  of  her  friends.  The  nurse 
rightly  remarked,  'She  couldn't  have  been  more  affected  had  it 
been  her  own  child.'  From  my  knowledge  of  the  case  I  was 
able  to  surmise  something  of  what  had  happened  in  the  patient's 
mind;  she  had  'identified'  herself  with  the  sorrowing  mother, 
and  was  suffering  as  if  she  actually  were  the  mother;  naturally 
there  were  still  deeper  roots  to  the  identification  which  I  cannot 
here  describe. 

This  process  of  unconscious  identification  with  others  is  an 
extremely  frequent  and  important  one  in  the  pyschoneuroses,* 
and  accounts  for  many  of  the  abnormal  and  excessive  reactions 
of  the  patients ;  they  imagine  themselves  in  the  position  of  other 
people,  and  feel  not  only  what  the  other  person  does,  but  also 
what  they  themselves  had  felt  in  the  past  on  some  foi^tten 
similar  occasion.  In  other  words,  part  of  their  emotional 
reaction  arises  from  some  personal  repressed  complex,  of  which 
they  are  not  conscious.  Strictly  speaking,  their  emotion  is 
egoistic  and  not  altruistic — as  it  often  appears  to  be — for  at 
bottom  they  are  feeling,  not  for  others,  but  for  themselves.  The 
'exaggerated  emotions'  of  hysterics  are  thus  only  apparently 
exaggerated — they  are  so  only  in  relation  to  the  exciting  cause; 
when  correlated  with  the  unconscious  source  they  are  found  to 
be  fully  justified  and  intelligible.  Ferenczi's  remark  is  very 
much  to  the  point  when  he  says:*  'Die  "Ubertriebenheit"  in 
den  Gefuhlsausserungen  Hysteriker  ist  ja  langst  bekannt  und 
auch  viel  bespottet  worden;  erst  seit  Freud  wissen  wir  aber, 
dass  den  Spott  eher  wir  Arzte  verdient  hStten,  die  wir  die 

1  Better  '  disproportionate.' 

■  I  have  elsewhere  described  a  case  in  which  it  played  a  predominating 
part;  see  Chapter  XXIII. 
*  Fereoczi,  op.  cit.,  S.  423. 
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symbolischen   Darstellungsmittel,  gleichsam  die  Spradie 
Hysteric  nicht  kennend,  sie  bald  als  ejne  Art  Simulation 
sprachen,  bald  wieder  mit  abstnisen  physioloKischcn  Schl; 
worten  abgt'tan  zu  haben  wShnten.'     (The  tendency  of  hyst< 
cal  patients  to  use  exaggeration  in  the  expression  of  thi 
emotions  has  long  been  known,  and  often  ridiculed.     Freud 
shewn  us  that  it  is  rather  we  doctors  who  deserve  the  ridicul 
because   failing   to   understand    the  symbolism    of  hysteria 
symptoms— the  language  of  hysteria,  so  to  speak-^wc  ha' 
either  looked  upon  these  symptoms  as  impl>nng  simulation, 
fancied  we  had  settled  them  by  means  of  abstruw  physiologii 
terms.')     In   the  production  of  neurotic  symptoms  the  di 
placement  process  plays  a  fundamental  part,  and  it  must  bc 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
malady.     The  symptoms  are  replacement -creations  {ErsaUbUd' 
ungen),  which  take  the  place  in  consciousness  of  the  painful 
and  repressed  complexes;  the  pent-up  affect  tends  to  flow  la 
any  direction  open  to  it,  whether  this  is  a  physical  (converstott* 
hj'steria)    or    mental  one    (substitution    neurosis,   obsessioi 
Yet,  as  was  mentioned  above,  the  pathological  outlets  hi 
ever  prove  satisfactory,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
alwaj-s  present  a  certain  quantity  of  free  or  loosely  associated 
affect  ready  to  fasten  on  to  any  fr^h  mental  experience. 

To  this  excessive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  IlL 
incorporate  his  environment  into  his  own  personality  Fermed 
has  given  the  name  'introjection.'*  It  is  merely  an  exaggerd 
tioii  of  tendencies  present  in  us  all,  common  instances  being  tH 
way  in  which  a  careful  housewife  is  personaUy  oflfendcd  at  an 
reflection  on  the  cleanliness  of  her  house,  this  being  in  a  send 
a  part  of  herself,  or  the  glow  of  personal  pride  we  feel  whencvM 
an>thing  enhances  the  renown  of  our  particular  town  or  countiv 
X\Ticn  introjection  of  the  environment  is  carried  to  i,  ti  rJ 
obviously  it  greatly  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  persOfl 
in  question ;  ever>'  new  section  of  environment  that  is  JncorpoJ 
atcd  into  his  ego  adds  a  fresh  group  of  possibilities  for  pletuantS 
unpleasant  emotions ;  it  becomes,  na  it  were,  a  sentient  anteniH 
As  is  well  kno\vn,  the  sensitiveness  of  some  patients  vnd 
advanced  nervous  invalidism  is  quite  appalling;  every  trivifl 
occurrence  affects  them  in  a  personal  way,  and  they  are  dcepH 
moved  by  the  most  transient  impressions.  Such  exaccrbatifn 
of  suffering  may  be  brought  about  by  slight  happenings  thfl 
■  Ferencxi,  ofi.  fil.,  S.  419.  fl 
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life  seems  impossible  for  them  unless  they  are  shielded  to  an 
artificially  elaborate  extent,  and  they  suck  the  very  life-blood 
of  all  about  them  in  their  insistence  that  these  should  con- 
stantly make  the  finest  adjustments  in  their  environment.  The 
process  of  introjection  is  the  exact  opposite  to  that  of  'pro- 
jection' characteristic  of  paranoiac  patients,  who  on  the  con- 
trary withdraw  themselves  from  the  outer  world.  As  Ferenczi 
tersely  puts  it,*  'Der  Psychoneurotiker  leidet  an  Erweitewi^,'"' 
der  Paranoische  an  Schrumpfung  des  Ichs.'  ('The  psycho- 
neurotic suffers  from  a  widening,  the  paranoiac  from  a  shrinking 
of  his  ego.') 

The  most  interesting  manifestations  of  introjection  are 
those  relating  to  the  persons  in  the  patient's  environment. 
He  transfers  on  to  them  various  affects — love,  hate,  and  so  on 
— that  arose,  perhaps  years  previously,  in  connection  with  quite 
other  people,  just  as  a  child  who  has  once  been  hurt  by  a  doctor 
is  for  some  time  afterward  fearful  of  every  doctor  he  encounters. 
For  this  to  happen  there  has  only  to  be  instituted  the  slightest 
resemblance  between  the  original  person  and  the  present  one; 
such  a  patient,  having  once  intensely  hated  some  one  with  a 
given  characteristic,  say  red  hair,  will  be  ready  to  hate  any  one 
he  may  later  meet  who  has  the  same  characteristic.  This 
tendency  to  live  over  again  the  same  emotion  in  the  presence 
of  a  person  resembling  one  formerly  associated  with  the  emotion 
is  called  'transference'  {Uberlragung),  but  Freud,  for  reasons  of  . 
expediency,  prefers  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  to  the  occa-  J 
sions  on  which  the  process  happens  in  relation  to  the  physician  I 
who  is  treating  the  case,  Ever\'  physician  who  has  had  much 
experience  with  psychoneurotic  patients  knows  how  variable, 
unreliable,  and  changeable  is  their  attitude  to  him ;  in  fact,  their 
'capriciousness'  is  generally  notorious.  On  a  slight  change  in 
his  manner  or  in  his  treatment  of  them,  and  often  apparently 
quite  spontaneously,  their  attitude  alters,  trust  is  replaced  by 
suspicion,  resentment  by  gratitude,  and  so  on,  the  extent  of  the 
alteration  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  exciting  cause;  to 
many  physicians  they  are  the  most  ungrateful,  unsatisfactory, 
and  disliked  of  all  patients.  This  puzzHng  behaviour,  however, 
becomes  at  once  comprehensible  as  soon  as  one  realises  that  it 
is  determined,  not  by  the  external  occasion,  to  which  it  is  so 
disproportionate  and  abnormal  a  response,  but  by  previously 
existing  and  usually  unconscious  emotions  which  the  external 
'  Ferenczi,  he.  cit. 
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occasion  merely  evokes.  Associatioj  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  process.  A  word  or  tone  used  by  the  physician  uncon- 
sciously reminds  them  of  some  forgotten  experience,  imaginary 
or  real,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  and  really  it  is  to  this  past 
experience  that  they  are  reacting;  the  reaction  is  determined 
not  by  the  conscious  personality,  but  by  some  unconscious 
complex  that  has  been  stimulated.  The  association  between 
the  external  occasion  and  the  foi^otten  experience  is  often, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  an  exceedingly  superficial  one,  especi- 
ally when  the  affect-  concerned  is  very  intense,  and  so  more 
sensitive  to  stimulation.  The  whole  process  can  be  experi- 
mentally estimated,  for,  as  Jung  has  shewn,*  certain  character- 
istics in  the  word-reaction  association  test — namely,  the  desire 
to  add  to  the  response  something  explanatory  or  supplementary 
{sentiment  d'incompldtude) — -signify  that  the  subject  has  a  tend- 
ency constantly  to  give  to  others  more  feeling  than  is  required 
or  expected  in  the  circumstances.  Jung  interprets  this  as  a 
compensation  for  an  inner  unsatisfiedness  and  voidness  of  feeling. 

A  matter  of  peculiar  significance  is  the  observation  that 
most  often  the  affect  transferred  to  the  physician  arose 
originally  in  connection  with  one  of  the  parents,  more  usually 
the  father,  or  with  some  person  standing  in  a  similar  relation 
to  the  patient.  The  respect  due  to  the  physician,  and  his 
position  of  prestige  and  authority  as  regards  the  patient',  in 
themselves  make  it  readily  possible  to  form  an  association 
between  him  and  the  parent,  and  often  the  mere  enforcing  of  a 
piece  of  medical  advice,  a  slight  sternness,  or  even  increase  of 
firmness  in  tone,  the  reproving  of  an  omission  or  fault,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  consummate  this.  The  'firmness'  with  which  it  is 
fashionable  to  treat  such  patients,  a  term  that  frequently  covers 
a  considerable  measure  of  hostility  and  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  physician ,  obviously  conduces  in  a  high  degree 
to  the  transference  of  the  affect  of  parental  complexes;  the 
result  of  such  an  attitude  is  sometimes  beneficial,  ofteu 
disastrous,  and  always  unpredictable.  As  in  most  cases  the 
relation  of  the  patient  to  his  parents  lies  at  the  very  centre  of 
his  malady,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tj'pe  of  transference  here 
indicated  is  of  especial  importance. 

We  have  next  shortly  to  consider  what  is  the  actual  nature 
of  the  affective  processes  in  the  psychoneuroses  that  are  ia 
*  Jung,  '  The  AssodaUon  Method,'  Amer,  Joum.  of  Psychol.,  April, 
1910,  p.  238. 
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this  excessive  manner  transferred  from  the  patient  to  surround- 
ing persons,  including  the  physician.  At  first  sight  these  seem 
to  be  of  all  possible  kinds — gratitude,  hate,  affection,  fear, 
jealousy,  and  so  on — but  psycho-analytic  research  has,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  qualified  to  judge  the  matter,  shewn  that  these 
diverse  processes  are  not,  as  they  appear  to  be,  primary  and 
incapable  of  further  analysis;  on  the  contrary,  they  prove  on 
examination  to  be  only  secondary  reactions  to  deeper  trends. 
It  was  one  of  Freud's  most  important  discoveries*  that  these 
deeper  and  more  ultimate  trends  are  invariably  components 
or  derivatives  of  the  primary  psychosexual  system  of  activities." 
That  resentment,  anger,  jealousy,  and  other  sentiments  and 
emotions  may  be  secondary  reactions  to  unsatisfactory  sexual 
experiences,  to  despised  or  ungratified  love,  is  of  course  a 
truism,  one  that  is  well  expressed  in  Congreve's  familiar  lines: 

'  Heaven  hath  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tum«d. 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned.' 

It  would  not  be  pertinent  to  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
and  explain  the  statement  just  made,  to  the  effect  that  the 
pathogenic  complexes  in  the  psychoneuroses  are  always  of  a 
sexual  nature;  one  can  only  asseverate  that  whenever  the 
morbid  aflFective  process  concerned  is  traced  to  its  origin  this  is 
invariably  found  to  be  a  sexual  one.  In  hysteria,  which  is  the 
psychoneurosis  that  most  concerns  us  here,  the  complexes 
arise  from  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  psycho- 
sexual  functions,  and  the  symptoms  are  disguised  and  distorted 
expressions  of  the  fulfilment  of  various  sexual  wishes,  most 
frequently  of  various  perversions.  The  satisfaction  of  these 
wishes  in  this  form  is,  however,  almost  always  incomplete,  and 
for  this  reason  there  arc  generally  two  sources  of  affective  pro- 
resses  ready  to  be  transferred  to  any  convenient  object.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  free  affect  mentioned  above,  which 
has  found  no  outlet,  cither  in  a  symptom  or  in  any  other  way; 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  quantity  of  affect  which  is  finding 
only  partial  and  unsatisfactory  outlet  in  the  form  of  certain  of 
the  symptoms.  These  symptoms  are  the  recent,  temporary, 
or  changing  ones,  the  ones  most  easily  'cured';  the  more  durable 
and  constant  symptoms  are  notoriously  harder  to  remove,  the 

'  Frciid.  '  Sammlun';  klciner  Schriften  zur  Neiirosenlehrc.'  2"  Folge,  1909. 
»  For  a  short  tl'.>3cription  o(  Freud's  conception  of  sexuality,  se«  Chap- 
ter III.  ' 
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reason  being  that  tliey  are  proving  more  adequate  outlets 
the  pathogenic  affects  concerned. 

There  is  in  most  cases  of  hysteria,  therefore,  a  considerab(< 
measure  of  hungrj'  needs  and  desires  ready  to  attach  theraseli 
to  any  suitable  object  that  may  present  itself,  and  it  a 
attachment  of  these  to  the  idea  of  the  physician  that  constitut 
the  process  called  'transference.'  Freud's  definition  of  it 
thus;*  'Wahrend  einer  psychoanalytischen  Kur  ist  die  Neu^ 
bildung  von  Symptomen,  man  darf  woh!  sagen:  regcimflssiu, 
sistiert.  Die  Produktivitat  der  Neurose  ist  aber  durchaus  ni<*t 
erloschen,  sondern  betJitigt  sich  in  der  Sch6pfung  einer  b«- 
sonderen  Art  von  meist  unbewussten  Gedankenbildungen, 
welchen  man  den  Namen  Vbertragungen  verieiheii  kann.  Was 
sind  die  Cbertragungen  ?  Es  sind  Neuauflagen,  Nachbildungen 
von  den  Regungen  und  Phantasien,  die  wahrend  des  Vof- 
dringens  der  Analyse  erweckt  und  bcwusst  gemacht  werdcn 
sollen,  mit  einer  fQr  die  Gattung  charakteristischen  Ersetxaog 
einer  frtiheren  Person  durch  die  Person  des  Arztes.  Um  «• 
anders  zu  sagen:  eine  ganze  Reihe  frilherer  psychischer  Ericb- 
nisse  u-ird  tiicht  als  vergangen,  sondern  als  aktucUe  Bc- 
ziehung  zur  Person  des  Arztes  wieder  lebendig.'  ('During  thr 
course  of  a  psycho-analysis  the  development  of  new  symptoms 
as  a  rule  ceases.  The  productivity  of  the  neurosis,  however, 
isfar  from  being  extinguished,  but  exercises  itself  in  thecre»tio| 
of  a  pL'cuIiar  sort  of  thought-fomiations,  mostly  unconsdi 
to  which  the  name  "transferences"  may  be  given, 
transferences  are  re-impressions  and  reproductions  of 
emotions  and  phantasies  that  have  to  be  awakened  and  bi 
into  consciousness  during  the  progress  of  the  analysis,  and 
characterised  by  the  replacement  of  a  former  person  by 
physician.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  a  whole  scries  of  earii 
experiences  are  revived,  not  as  past  ones,  hut  in  the  form 
current  relation  to  the  person  of  the  physician.')  In 
recent  lecture*  he  re-states  this  in  the  following  words:  'He  (i 
patient)  applies  to  the  person  of  the  physician  a  great 
of  tender  emotion,  often  mixed  with  enmity,  which  has  no" 
foundation  in  any  real  relation,  and  must  be  derived  in  cvrr\ 
respect  from  the  old  wish-fancic*  of  the  patient  which  havi 
become   unconscious.     Ever>*    fragment    of  his   emotive 

•  Freud, '  BntchstBck.'  etc..  S.  103.  104. 

*  Ihii..  '  The  OriBin  and  Ucvctopnicnt  of  ftydio-ftiulyin.'  Amir, 
vj  Psjvkal..  AprU,  1910,  p.  aiy 
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which  can  no  longer  be  called  back  into  memory,  is  accord- 
ingly lived  over  by  the  patient  in  his  relations  to  the  physician.' 
This  subject  of  transference  will  presently  occupy  us  further  in 
relation  to  its  therapeutic  effect; 

To  return  to  the  questions  of  suggestion  and  hypnosis, 
which  have  apparently  been  deserted  in  the  preceding  con- 
sidn^tions,  is  to  continue  the  present  theme,  for  these  pro- 
cesses are  merely  examples  of  transference.  Some  years  ago 
Freud  ventured  the  following  remark  concerning  hypnotism:* 
'Ich  kann  mir  nicht  versagen,  hierbei  an  die  glaubige  Geftigig- 
keit  der  Hypnotisierten  gegen  ihren  Hypnotiseur  zu  erinnern, 
wekhe  mich  vermuten  lasst,  dass  das  Wesen  der  Hypnose  in 
die  unbewusste  Fixierung  der  Libido  auf  die  Person  des  Hypno- 
tiseurs  (vermittels  der  masochistischen  Komponente  des  Sexual- 
triebes)  zu  verlegen  ist.'  ('I  cannot  help  thinking  in  this 
connection  of  the  credulous  pliability  of  a  hypnotised  person 
in  regard  to  the  hj-pnotiser,  which  leads  me  to  conjecture  that 
the  essence  of  hypnosis  resides  in  the  unconscious  fixation  of 
"sexual  hunger"  [Libido]  on  the  person  of  the  latter  [by  means 
of  the  masochistic  component  of  the  sexual  instinct].') 

Ferenczi,  in  developing  this  observation,*  adds  two  very 
important  corollaries,  which,  however,  directly  follow  from  the 
considerations  adduced  above.  In  the  first  place,  agreeing  with 
Bernheim  and  Forel  that  suggestion  is  the  essence  of  hypnotism, 
he  generalises  Freud's  observation  so  as  to  include  under  it 
suggestion  as  well  as  hjTJnotism.  He  points  out  that  sympathy, 
respect,  antipathy,  and  other  affective  processes,  which  have 
long  been  known  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  favouring  or  hinder- 
ing suggestion,  are  elaborate  constructions  which  are  accessible 
to  a  dissection  that  separates  them  into  their  elements.  'Bei 
der  Zerlegung  findet  man  in  ihnen  die  primaren  unbewussten 
libidinosen  Wunschregungen  als  Unterlage  und  dariiber  einen 
unbewussten  und  vorbewussten  psychischen  Cberbau.'  ('In 
the  dissection  one  finds  in  them  the  primary  unconscious 
libidinous  wish-emotions  as  the  basis,  and  in  a  higher  layer  an 
unconscious  and  preconscious psychical  superstructure.')  These 
primary  elements  are,  as  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  complexes  of  hysteria,  always  ultimately  of  a  sexual  nature. 
In  the  second  place,  recognising  with  Freud  that  these  repressed 
affects  take  their  earliest  origin  in  the  child's  reactions  towards 
>  Fr«ud.  '  Drei  Abhandlungen  zur  Sexual theoric,'  190J,  S.  15. 
*  Ferenczi,  op.  cit..  5.  439. 
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his  parents,  Ferenczi  attributes  to  the  'parental  complc 
predominating  part  in  the  process  of  suggestion.     He  sun 
marises   his  thesis  in  the  statement*  that  'Die  Hj'pnotisid 
barkeit  und  suggestive  Beeinflussbarkeit  cines  Menschen  h&n) 
also   von    der    Moglichkeit    der   "Obcrtragung"   odcr,    offen 
gesagt,  der  positiven  wenn  auch  unbcwussten  scxucllen  Sid 
ungnahme   des    zu    Hypnotisierenden    dcm    H>'pnotiseur 
genuber  ab;*  die  Obertragung  aber,  wic  jede  "Objckthebc." 
hat  ihre  letzte  Wurzel  in  dem  verdrangten  Eltcmkomplrx-' 
('The  capacity  to  be  hypnotised  and  influenced  by  suggestion 
depends  on  the  possibiUty  of  transference  taking  place,  or — 
more  openly  expressed — on  the  positive,  although  uoconscioot, 
sexual  attitude  that  the  person  being  hypnotised  takes  up  ifl 
regard  to  the  hypnotiser;'  the  transference,  however,  like  evcifl 
"object-love,"  has  its  deepest  root  in  the  repressed  parcafl 
complex.')  fl 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  parental  complexes  he  makoEfl 
number  of  noteu-orthy  observations,  illustrated  by  the  descr^fl 
tion  of  cases,  such  as  those  of  patients  whom  he  had  treat^f 
first  by  hypnotism  and  later  by  psycho-anal j-sis.  Thus,  tl|H 
procedures  for  inducing  hypnosis,  and  the  conditions  tti^| 
favour  this,  appear  in  a  new  light  in  view  of  the  fcircgoi^l 
considerations.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  there  are  t^H 
t\7)es  of  procedures  at  our  disposal  for  this  purpose,  thou^H 
they  cannot  of  course  be  sharply  separated  from  eitch  otb^| 
the  two  means  are  appeals  to  fear  and  to  love  respectively,  t^ 
the  first  of  these,  the  matters  of  decisive  importance  u^| 
Social  and  professional  prestige  of  the  hypnotist,  high  reptrtfl 
tion  for  previous  successes,  absolute  sclf-confidrnce,  finnne^l 
imposing  behaviour,  and  an  assured  tone  in  issuing  comman^l 
This  is  the  popular  conception  of  a  l)>'pnotist,  a  Svengafi  f^M 
exceUcnce,  with  his  lofty  stature,  black  beard,  heavy  eyebrw^f 
and  penetrating  glance;  we  are  reminded  of  the  Abbi  ^^"^^1 
with  his  famous  'Dorniez  !'  In  the  second  type  the  necessi^J 
requisites  are;  a  darkened  room  nith  complete  stillness,  a  mi^l 
and  friendly  attitude  on   the  part  of  the  hypnotist,  ■  lofl 

'  Fcrencii,  »p.  cit.,  S.  ^%\.  ^| 

•  In  t«m  rec«nl  pajien  ('  Z«r  Wcrtung  der   HYpm"**-,'  Tf^r'affnUft^^ 

RtiHduhiMt.  1909.  JabTR.  iii ,  Nt.  4;,  Kiid  '  Zuin    VimUi:  ^ 

and  des  hystortKben  Dolirs  ,'  Zmttalbl.  fdr  Piycktiafah  jM 

Sadfer  reachoi  tlie  ttinie  CMKhisun  as  the  niull  of  ht«  '  nM 
«Dcc  with  p«ycbo4naly«u  nnd  h^pnotiim.  and  my  own  iix^^^..^ — ■.  ^ —  -i^4fl 

•ecord*  with  tbiM.  ^| 
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monotonous,  musical  voice,  with  light  stroking  of  the  hair, 
the  brow,  or  the  hands,  liie  response  of  the  subject  roughly 
corresponds  respectively  with  the  two  forms  of  suggestibility 
Hartenberg  has  recently  described^  under  the  names  of  Aus- 
fmkrungssuggestibilitai  and  EmpfaHgssuggestibiUiM.  Ferenczi 
calls  these  two  types  the  'paternal'  and  the  'maternal'  methods,* 
and  fwints  out  the  resemblance  between  the  first  and  the  child's 
conception  of  the  firm,  infallible,  and  all-powerful  father,  whom 
it  is  hx%  highest  ambition  to  imitate  and  obey,  and  between  the 
second  and  the  oft-repeated  scenes  of  childhood  in  which  a 
mother  woos  her  child  to  sleep  by  telling  him  pleasing  fairy- 
tales or  singing  tender  lullabies.  Even  the  various  apparatus 
formerly  employed  for  inducing  hypnosis,  the  Luys  revolving 
mirror,  the  bright  light  on  which  the  gaze  has  to  be  fixed,  the 
monotonous  metronome,  are  repetitions  of  the  means  used  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  child,  the  bright  objects,  ticking 
watch,  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  attitude  of  the  subject  to  the 
hypnotist  is  not  merely  analogous  with  that  of  a  child  to  its 
parent,  it  is  identical  with  it.  Unconscious  fixation  of  infantile 
incestuous  thoughts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  capacity  to 
be  hypnotised.  Freud's  statement  that  the  transference  at 
the  basis  of  hypnosis  depends  on  the  feminine  component  of 
the  sexual  instinct  Ferenczi  explains*  by  pointing  out  that 
the  pleasurable  obedience  characteristic  of  this  component  is 
first  exercised  in  regard  to  the  parents;  it  is,  indeed,  the  source 
of  the  child's  docility  and  compliancy  towards  his  parents. 
He  further  points  out*  that  the  obedience  to  a  parent's  command 
frequently  becomes  pleasurable  by  means  of  an  unconscious 
identification  taking  place  in  the  child's  mind  between  him  and 
the  parent,  the  parent's  will  becoming  his  own,  and  the  child 
becoming  in  his  phantasy  endowed  with  the  might  and  other 
graces  of  the  parent.  Similarly,  Lipps"  remarks  that  in  verbal 
suggestion  the  subject  accepts  the  implanted  idea  only  if  the 
personality  of  the  operator  agrees  with  his  own,  a  certain 
emotional  fusion  (identification)  taking  place  between  the  two. 
It  is  also  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  Baragnon 

*  Hartenberg,  '  Die  zwei  Hauptformen  der  SuggestibilitUt,'  Zeitsckr.  f, 
Piychotketapie  u.  Mcdizinischt  Psychologic,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  46. 

'  Ferenczi,  op.  at..  S.  443. 
»  Jbid..op.etl..S.  450. 

*  Ibid.,  op.cit.,  S.  447. 

*  Th.  Lipps,  '  Suggestion  und  Hypnotism  us,'  Sittungibtr.  der  bayttisckm 
Akadtmu  dtr  W  usenseha/t,  1897  (1898),  S.  490. 
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used  to  think  that  the  most  successful  way  to  induce  hypnotic 
ecstasy  was  to  make  pressure  on  the  head  over  the  'site  of 
veneration.'* 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  paper  to  repro- 
duce the  extensive  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  propositions 
just  specified,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  one  would  be  con- 
vinced of  them  without  personal  experience  of  the  matto^ 
in  question-^— namely,  psycho-analysis  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  affective  processes  underlying  transference  and  su^es- 
tion;  to  those  with  this  experience  the  conclusions  stated 
inevitably  force  themselves  on  the  investigator.  I  shall  there- 
fore content  myself  with  considering  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  workers  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  psycho-analysis, 
and  with  pointing  out  how  admirably  capable  of  assimilation 
these  are  to  the  views  here  enunciated.  I  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  quoting  one  single  personal  example  that  illustrates 
the  connection  between  sexuality  and  the  acceptance  of  sug- 
gestions.* One  of  my  patients,  a  married  lady,  used  to  bring 
forward  all  her  explanations  and  interpretations  of  the  analyti- 
cal material  with  the  remark,  '  You  would  probably  say  that 
so-and-so,'  and  this  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatment, 
at  a  time  when  my  part  was  a  purely  passive  one.  She  would 
say,  further,  although  I  might  not  have  spoken  a  word, '  I  can 
feel  that  you  are  making  an  effort  to  suggest  these  things  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  defend  myself  against  them.'  This  continued 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  analysis.  The  subject  of 
transference. then  had  to  be  discussed,  as  the  indications  of  it  in 
her  dreams  were  becoming  evident.  She  now  confessed  that 
her  last  doctor  excited  her  sexually,  and  that  she  had  feared  the 
same  might  happen  in  regard  to  myself.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  at  the  beginning,  therefore,  to  guard  herself  against  any 
temptation  of  this  sort,  and  to  avoid  every  possibility  of  personal 
interest  in  myself.  Her  self-defence  against  the  thoughts  I  was 
supposed  to  be  suggesting  to  her,  and  her  fear  lest  I  should 
influence  her  thoughts,  were  nothing  but  an  expression  of  her 
fear  of  becoming  sexually  interested  in  me,  and  they  dis- 
appeared, together  with  this  fear,  once  the  nature  of  transfer- 
ence was  made  clear  to  her. 

The  first  manifestation  of  hj'pnosis  that  may  be  mentioned 
is  its  most  striking — namely,  the  rapport  that  exists  between  the 
;  t  Baragnon, '  £tu<le  du  magnitisme  animal,'  1853,  p.  318. 
'  Published  in  the  Intemat.  Ztitschr.  f.  Psychoanalyse,  'Jahrg,  ii.,  S.  375. 
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subject  and  operator,  the  phenomenon  which,  according  to 
Lipps,'  actually  conditions  hypnosis.  The  state  of  rapport 
was  well  known  to  the  early  magnetisers  and  hypnotists,  and 
has  been  fully  described  by  many  of  them.*  It  is  essentially 
characterised  by  an  intimate  psychical  relation  between  the 
subject  and  the  operator,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  a  one- 
sided relation  of  such  a  kind  that  the  former  is,  as  Lipps  puts 
it,*  psychically  dependent  on  the  latter.  Bertrand  was  the 
first  to  point  out  that  the  cardinal  event  in  the  process,  and 
therefore  in  hypnotism  in  general,  is  the  thorough  occupation 
of  the  subject's  mind  with  the  thought  of  the  operator;  he 
wrote,  in  1823:*  'Le  malade,  soumis  ^  I'op^ration  magn^tique, 
s'endort  en  pensant  k  son  magn^tiseur,  et  c'est  parcequ'il  ne 
pense  qu'&  lui  en  s'endormant,  qu'il  n'entend  que  tui  dans 
son  somnambulisme.'  This  view  has  since  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  Noizet,*  Moll,"  Janet,'  and  others.  Further,  this 
concentration  of  the  subject  on  the  one  thought  of  the  operator 
— or  'monoideism,'  to  recall  Braid's  term — has  the  consequence 
of  making  him  more  or  less  completely  oblivious  of  other  persons. 
This  is  the  well-known  'electivity'  of  hypnotised  subjects  who 
respond  to  the  slightest  indication  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
but  who  remain  quite  indifferent  even  to  gross  excitations 
(painful  stimuli,  etc.)  emanating  from  any  one  else;  the  details 
of  this  electivity  have  been  well  described  by  Janet,*  who  says 
that  he  has  observed  it  in  all  the  cases  he  has  studied. 

Intense  concentration  on  a  single  train  of  thought  is  only 
another  expression  for  engrossing  interest  in  the  thought,  and, 
>  Lipps,  op.  cit.,  S.  503. 

■  Bar^ty.  '  M3^6tisme,'  pp.  284,  398.  Bertrand,  '  Trait£  du  somnam- 
bulisme et  des  diS^rentes  modes  qu'il  pr63ente,'  1823,  p.  245.  Charpignon, 
'  Physiologic,  m^decine  et  mitaphysique  du  magnfetisme,'  1848,  pp.  79, 
144.  De  Lausanne,  '  Principes  et  proctd^s  du  magnttisme,'  1819,  t.  ii., 
p.  160.  Deleuze,  '  Histoire  critique  du  magn^tisme  animal,'  181S,  t.  i., 
p.  185.  Demarquay  et  Girauld-Teulon,  '  Hypnotisme,'  p.  31.  A.  Despine, 
d'Aix,  ■  Observations  de  m6decine  pratique,'  1838;  '  Traitement  des  maladies 
nerveuses  par  le  magnttisme  animal,'  1840.  Du  Potet,  '  Traitfe  complet  du 
magnitisme.'  1821,  p.  158.  Myers,  Proceedings  0/ the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  1882,  p.  255;  1887,  p.  538.  NoiMt,  '  Mimoire  sur  le  somnambu- 
lisme,' 1854,  p.  97.     Ocboro«,-ici,  '  Suggestion  rocntale,'  p.  404, 

'  Lipps,  op.  cit..  S.  497. 

•  Bertrand,  op.  cil.,  p.  24I. 

•  Noizct,  op.  cil.,  p.  101. 

■  Moil.  '  Untersuchungcn  iiber  den  ttiierischcn  Magnetismus,'  1892. 

•  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p.  4.'4. 

•  Ibid.,  '  L'Automatisme  Psychologique,'  1889,  p.  183,  etc. 
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as  is  now  generaily  recognised,  this  process  is  at  btittom  an 
affective  one,  though  it  may  or  may  not  relate  to  an  intellectual 
sphere.  Instances  of  both  are  common  enon^:  the  sleeping 
mother  is  en  rapport  with  the  babe  in  the  craille  at  her  side, 
will  wake  at  its  faintest  cr>'  and  sleep  through  much  loader 
iKHses ;  Archimedes  at  work  on  his  geometrical  problem  was  so 
cj^ossed  that  he  maddened  the  iatrudii^  soldier  by  ignoring 
him,  and  was  thereupon  slain.  We  may,  however,  go  further, 
and  say  that  a  rapport  between  two  people,  so  extraiwdinahly 
close  as  the  h>'pnotic  one,  alwa>'s  indicates  sexual  affection, 
either  truly  erotic  or  else  in  a  sublimated  form.*  The  subject 
who  is  so  uTapped  up  in  the  operator  that  he  can  see  the  world 
(mly  through  the  latter 's  eyes,  and  is  blind  to  all  dse,  irresisti- 
bly reminds  any  unprejudiced  obser\-er  of  the  intense  devotion 
of  a  lover,  particularly  that  of  a  woman.  The  peculiar  signifi- 
cance that  the  operator  has  for  the  subject  above  all  other  persons 
is  illustrated  by  Janet's  remark:*  'II  semble  done  que  pendant 
le  somnambulisme  le  sujet  soit  particuli^ement  preoccup6  de 
son  hj-pnotiseur  et  qu'il  ait  a  son  egard  une  prif&ence,  une 
docility,  une  attention,  en  un  mot  des  sentiments  particulieis 
qu'il  n'a  pas  pour  les  autres  personnes.'  This  electivity  is 
truly  remarkable;  it  recalls  Bernard  Shaw's  epigram,  that 
'Love  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  difference  between  one  person 
and  all  the  rest .'  Eflfertz,  in  describing  the  electivity  of  h>iinotic 
rapport,  says:*  'Der  A.  z.  B.  kann  den  X.  hypnotisieren,  aber 
der  B.  kann  es  nicht.  Oder  der  A.  kami  den  X.  hypnotisieren, 
nicht  aber  den  Y.;  oder  A.  kann  den  X.  heute  hj-pnotisieren, 
aber  er  kann  es  nicht  mehr  morgen,  usw.  Solche  Rapporte 
bestehen.  Das  wissen  wir  schon  lange  vor  der  Hypnologie. 
Das  lehrt  unter  anderem  die  Beobachtung  des  Entstehens  und 
Vergchens  an  Liebesverhaltnissen.'  ('A,  for  instance,  can 
hypnotise  X,  but  B  cannot.     Or  A  can  hypnotise  X,  but  not 

■  I  would  attribute  to  the  same  source  the  well-known  suggestive  iofluoice 
that  one  married  partner  exerts  over  the  beliefs  and  feeling-attitades  of  the 
other,  particularly  over  those  of  the  woman.  In  this  connection  it  may  b« 
recalled  that  Mdlle.  Henriette  F&rst  ('  Statistische  Untaisuchungen  fiber 
Wortassoziationen  und  &ber  familiare  Uebereinstimmungen  im  Reaktions- 
typufl  bei  Gebildeten,'  Journ.fur  Psychot.  und  Neurol.,  1907,  Bd,  ix.,  S.  243) 
ha.1  shewn  that  even  the  association -react  ions  of  one  partner  tend  in  time  to 
resemble  those  of  the  other,  the  change  being  greater  in  the  case  of  the  woman. 
The  whole  process  is  evidently  an  identification  of  people  having  a  close 
af(ectiv«  bond. 

»  Jaoet, '  N6vro8e3,'  etc.,  p.  424. 

>  Efiertz, '  Studien  &ber  Hysterie,  Hypnotismus,  Suggestion,'  1894,  S.  j^ 
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Y;  or  A  can  hj'pnotise  X  to-day,  but  not  to-morrow.  Relation- 
ships of  this  sort  certainly  exist.  This  was  known  long  before 
hypnology  was  studied.  We  are  taught  it,  amoi^  other  ways, 
by  observations  on  the  origin  and  course  of  love  relation- 
ships.') 

The  resemblance  goes  still  further.  Janet  distinguishes 
two  stages  in  the  development  of  the  rapport}  '  In  the  first 
stage,  the  presence  (sound,  touch,  etc.)  of  a  third  person  is 
indeed  perceived,  but  is  found  by  the  subject  to  be  irritating 
and  disturbing,  exactly  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  two  lovers 
enjoying  the  happiness  of  each  other's  company.  In  a 
sonnet  of  Mrs.  Browning's  the  need  of  lovers  to  be  isolated 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  is  wonderfully  depicted,  and  the 
pass^e  here  italicised  shews  how  in  such  circumstances  even 
the  most  delicately  iine  intrusion  would  be  resented,  exactly 
as  it  would  in  a  hypnotic  rapport. 

'  When  our  two  souls  stand  up  erect  and  strong, 
F&ce  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and  nigher. 
Until  the  lengthening  wings  break  into  fire 
At  either  curved  point, — what  bitter  wrong 
Can  the  earth  do  to  us,  that  we  should  not  long 
Be  here  contented  P     Think.     In  mounting  higher. 
The  angels  would  press  on  us  and  aspire 
To  drop  sonu  golden  orb  of  per/eel  song 
Into  our  deep,  dear  silence.     Let  us  stay 
Rather  on  earth.  Beloved, — where  the  unfit 
Contrarious  moods  of  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 
A  place  to  stand  and  love  in  for  a  day. 
With  darkness  and  the  death-hour  rounding  it.' 

In  Janet's  second  stage  the  subject's  absorption  has  become 
so  complete  that  he  is  entirely  isolated  from  the  outer  world, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  third  person  to  get  into  any 
communication  with  him,  let  alone  to  disturb  him.  As  was 
previously  remarked,  the  rapport  that  may  exist  between  the 
physician  and  patient  in  cases  of  hysterical  somnambulism  is 
identical  with  that  in  hypnosis,  a  further  piece  of  evidence  that 
the  forces  underlying  hysteria  and  suggestion  are  of  the  same 
nature. 

The  soothing  effect  of  the  hypnotiser's  presence,  or  of  the 
amulets  he  'charges'  so  as  to  help  the  patient  against  various 
fears  and  difficulties,  is  also  analogous  to  the  influence  of  a 
>  Janet,  he.  cit. 
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lover,  as  was  clearly  pointed  out  some  ten  years  ago  by  Frei- 
mark.*  He  writes:  'Die  beruhigende  Wirkung,  die  die  Gegen- 
wart  des  Geliebten  auf  die  Liebende  ausiibt,  die  umgekehrt 
auch  der  Mann  bei  Anwesenheit  der  Geliebten  versptirt  und 
die  vieifach  auch  von  Briefen,  Haarlocken  und  Bandem  au^e- 
hend  empfunden  wird,  fuhlt  auch  die  Somnambulp  von  Ge- 
genstSnden,  die  der  Magnetiseur  beruhrt,  auf  sich  einstromen.' 
("The  soothing  effect  that  the  presence  of  the  lover  exercise 
over  the  loved  person,  which  also  the  man  detects  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  mistress  and  which  is  often  experienced  from  the 
contact  of  letters,  ribbons,  and  locks  of  hair,  the  somnambulist 
also  feels  stream  in  on  to  her  from  objects  that  have  beeo 
touched  by  the  hypnotiser.')  In  another  passage*  he  makes 
the  following  generalisation,  which  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
view  here  maintained:  'Uberhaupt  steht  die  Somnambule  zu 
ihrem  Magnetiseur  in  einem  Rapport,  der  ganz  dem  zwischen 
Liebenden  gleicht.'  ('The  somnambulist  stands  altogether  to 
her  hypnotiser  in  a  rapport  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
between  lovers.') 

When  the  emotional  state  in  hypnosis  is  allowed  free  expres- 
sion, then  there  frequently  occurs  the  condition  technically 
known  as  'ecstasy,'  of  which  Baragnon,'  Despine,*  Philips,' 
and  many  others  of  the  older  writers  have  given  graphic  de- 
scriptions ;  the  last-mentioned  author  says  that  in  it  *les  mouve- 
ments  des  bras  et  les  soupirs  qui  s'^chappaient  de  leur  poitrine 
itaient  ceux  qui  charact^risent  le  ravissement  port^  au  plus 
haut  degr^.'  The  resemblance  of  the  condition  to  the  attitudes 
passionelles  of  the  Salpfitrifere  hysterical  attack  is  evident. 

Everythir^  goes  to  shew  that  the  sexual  attraction  experi- 
enced by  the  subject  in  hypnosis  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
an  unconscious  one,  and  that  he  is  not  commonly  aware  of 
actual  erotic  sensations;  nevertheless,  the  possibility — or,  as 
it  is  usually  expressed,  the  danger — of  erotic  manifestations 
and  complications  has  rarely  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  various 
opponents  of  hypnotism.     The   first    outburst   of  opposition 

■  Freimark,  '  Okkultismus  und  Sexualit&t.'  S.  50. 

»  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  S.  48.  See  also  Wirtb,  '  Theorie  des  Somnambulismus,' 
S.  185,  where  the  sexual  nature  of  hypnosis  is  clearly  indicated. 

■  Baragnon,  loc.  cit. 

*  P.  Deapine,  de  Marseille,  '  £ti]de  scientifique  sur  le  somnambulime,' 
1850,  p.  186. 

■  Philips  (Dnrand  de  Gros).  '  Cours  thiorique  et  pratique  de  braldisme,' 
i860,  p.  149. 
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against  hypnot^m,  the  notorious  Commission  appointed  by 
Louis  XVI.,  in  1784,  to  inquire  into  Mesmer's  practices,  laid 
especial  stress  on  this.  In  Bailly's  secret  report  the  following 
passage  occurs:*  'Les  mtfdecins-commissaires,  prfeents  at 
at'tentifs  au  traitement,  ont  observe  avec  soin  ce  qui  s'y  passe. 
Quand  cette  espfece  de  crise  se  prepare,  le  visage  s'enflamme 
par  degrfe,  I'oeil  devient  ardent,  et  c'est  le  signe  par  lequel  la 
nature  annonce  le  d^ir.  On  voit  la  femme  baisser  la  tSte, 
porter  la  main  au  front  et  aux  yeux  pour  les  couvrir;  sa  pudeur 
habituelle  veille  d  son  insu  et  lui  inspire  le  soin  de  se  cacher. 
Cependant,  la  crise  continue  et  rceil  se  trouble;  c'est  un  signe 
non  Equivoque  du  disordre  total  des  sens.  Ce  disordre  p$ut 
n'ttre  point  aperfu  par  celle  qui  Viprouve;  mais  ii  n'a  point 
^happ^  au  regard  observateur  des  m^decins.  Dte  que  ce 
signe  a  ^t£  manifest^,  les  paupiires  deviennent  humides, 
la  respiration  est  courte,  entrecoupfe;  la  poitrine  s'^live  et 
s'abaisse  rapidement;  les  convulsions  s'^tablissent,  ainsi  que 
les  mouvements  pr^cipit^s  et  brusques,  ou  des  membres  ou  du 
corps  entier.  Chez  les  femmes  vives  et  sensibles,  le  dernier 
degr^,  le  terme  de  la  plus  douce  des  Amotions  est  souvent  une 
convulsion;  &  cet  ^tat  succident  la  langueur,  I'abattement, 
une  sorte  de  somineil  des  sens  qui  est  un  repos  n&essaire  aprts 
une  forte  agitation.'  The  words  italicised  (by  the  present 
writer)  shew  that  during  hypnosis  the  most  obvious  erotic 
manifestations  may  run  their  full  course  without  the  subject 
at  all  recognising  the  nature  of  them;  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
however,  that  Mesmer's  manipulations,  designed  to  provoke 
'curative  convulsions,'  were  especially  adapted  to  elicit  such 
manifestations,  which  rarely  occur  in  hypnosis  as  carried  out 
at  the  present  day.  Still  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  best  hypnotic  and  spiritistic  medii-ms  are  usually  women, 
and  we  can  only  give  the  same  explamition  for  this  that  Bara- 
gnon*  did  to  his  question,  'Pourquoi  preffere-t-on  employer  la 
plupart  du  temps  des  femmes  pour  les  soumettre  aux  experi- 
ences ?' — namely,  that  *il  est  uu  principe  que  nous  croyons 
tout  independent  de  fluide  vital;  c'est  la  domination  d'un  sexe 
sur  I'aulre,  ainsi  que  Dieu  I'a  voulu.'» 

'  '  Kapport  des  commis&aires  charges  par  le  roi  de  rexomen  du  nug- 
n^tisme  animal.'  1784. 

■  Ilaragnon,  op.  cil..  pp.  89,  90. 

*  It  is  not  very  rare  for  mediumistic  siances  to  degenerate  into  orgiM, 
the  sexual  undercurrent,  which  is  always  present,  here  risini^  to  the  wsrfuA. 
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Ever  since  Mesmer's  time  the  chief  objection  made  to  the 
use  of  hypnotism  has  been  the  possibility  of  erotic  excitement, 
or,  as  Loos  more  guardedly  expressed  it,*  that  'ilberhaupt  das 
Entstehen  einer  gewissen  Neigung  des  Hypnotisierten  zu  dem 
Operateur  zu  verfolgen  ist'  ('that  in  general  a  certain  inclina- 
tion of  the  hypnotised  person  to  the  hypnotiser  is  to  be  feared'). 
This  fear  has  a  certain  justification  in  fact,  inasmuch  as  rape  is 
practically  the  only  crime  that  can  be  facilitated  by  hypnotism;* 
in  almost  the  only  instance  of  any  other  crime,  the  celebrated 
Jane  Weiss  case,"  significantly  enough,  it  could  not  be  decided 
whether  the  influence  of  the  inciter  was  to  be  attributed  to 
hypnotism  or  to  normal  love.  As  the  result  of  experience 
gained  from  psycho-analysis  of  patients  in  whom  thoughts  about 
hypnotism  played  a  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  deepest 
cause  of  both  the  popular  and  the  medical  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  hypnotism  in  therapeutics  is  the  dimly  recognised 
perception  of  its  sexual  nature.  This  prejudice  is  rationalised 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  the  opponents  of  hypnotism;  it  finds  its 
simplest  expression  in  the  view  that  'it  cannot  be  right  for 
any  one  to  be  placed  in  the  power  of  a  second  person.' 

The  development  of  the  opinions  held  as  to  the  nature  of 
hypnotism,  the  beliefs  in  magnetic  fluid,*  vital  fluid,  nervous 
fluid,  all-pervading  ether,  and,  finally,  in  a  special  psychical 
influence  of  the  hypnotist,  form  an  interesting  chapter  which 
would  bear  much  exposition  in  the  present  connection,  did 
space  permit.**    The  concrete  vital  fluid  in  question,  which  the 

This  happened  in  Munich,  where  the  notorious  so-called  Geaellachaft  fflr 
experimentelle  Psychologie  was  cleared  by  the  police.  One  reads  of  medinms 
becoming  pregnant  as  the  result  of  influences  reaching  them  from  the  fbortb 
dimension,  and  so  on. 

>  Loos,  '  Der  Hypnotismus  und  die  Suggestion  im  gerichtUch-m«dictn- 
ischer  Beleuchtung,'  Inaug.  Diss.,  Berlin,  1894,  S.  19- 

■  Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  '  L'hypnotisme  et  les  £tats  analogues  an  point 
de  vuemfedico-lfegal,'  1889. 

»  Tarde,  Archives  d'anthropohgie  criminelle,  1891,  t.  vi.,  p.  458. 

«  This  view,  commonly  ascribed  to  Mesmer,  who  most  precisely  formn* 
lated  it,  originated,  of  course,  with  Paracelsus,  and  was  developed  by  Flodd, 
Maxwell,  Van  Helmont,  and  other  occultists  before  Mesmer. 

■  A  typical  passage  is  that  of  Su  Frel's  ('  Die  fidische  Indlvidualit&t  des 
Menachen,'  Uebersinnliche  Well,  1899,  Jahrg.  iii.,  Heft  3) : '  Bei  jeder  magne- 
tischen  Heilung  ubertr^  der  Magnetiseur  seine  Lebenskraft,  also  adne 
cigentliche  Essenz  auf  den  Magnetisierten.'  ['  In  every  magnetic  (hypnotic] 
cure  the  hypnotist  transfers  his  vital  force,  his  very  essence,  on  to  the  peracm 
hypnotised.'] 
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oprrator  projrrta  into  the  suhj«:t,  is  one  that  has  pl.-m-»l  an 
rxtrn«ivf  |i:irt  in  thr  phaiitaM'  <if  niniikiiut,  itiid,  in  an  iiirrr;i>- 
iiirIv  (ho^uiMfl  form.  Mill  (l<K.-i  Ml  ill  fulk-lorc,  supt-rstitiuns,  :uiil 
p*>Th<>n<>ir<itir  symptoms.     I  will  hricny  tvUt  In  onr  point  — 
namrly,  th  ■  si«nifii':imL-  attarht-d  to  th«'  powi-r  of  thf  ''yt'  in 
hypimd'.iii.     'Ihi-  inaKix-tir  fluid  w:ts  prinripally  i-mitti'd  fr<)ni 
thr  optT.it.ir'H  i-yi-,  an<]  in  niiiiiy  in««hTn  prin-cchiD-s  fixation  of 
the  -ijlij'i  t  hy  a  steady  C'«'*.  pr-iduiini;  tin-  so-r.ilIrd/iKcimi/ion 
tin  rigarii,  -till  plays  an  imjHtrtaiit   part.     Now,  Iw'lii-f  in  the 
influ*  iir'*  of  the  human  t'vc,  for  L;iHid  or  ill,  has  at  all  a^^cs  Iki-m 
vrry  j;<mii  ral,  and  -.idl  linttt-rs  in  onr  «-n-tom>,  -iipiTstitinns,  and 
rrliKums  f»I.s.r\alioi,^;i  it  ran  hi*  sh'-wn  h<-yond  riouht  that 
thi*  takr-  its  .irii;in  in  tin-  rye  and  its  ;;I;un<'  Ix-inK  symltolically 
rr;;ardc<l  a-  th<"  rxpn-s-ion  of  thr  inaU-  or^an  and  its  fimnion. 
In  a  paiii-iit  of  niin<*,  who"*-  rhirf  L'omplaiiit  was  tin-  ohsi-ssivo 
lhniii;ht  th.tt  if  h<-  lo»ki-d  :>t  .iriv  oii'-  h'-  rnidit  harnifiillv  influ'-nrc 
hini,  this  f.ii  I  was  rl.*arly  !••  !»•  d'-iiion-tratrd;  as  \v  had  n'-\«T 
hraril  of  th>'  ■•xi-t.-iirr-  of  this  svniholiviii.  it  was  with   him  a 
spoilt. -in>-ou<.  and  of  rourx-  uik  "Mscinns.rr'-aiionof  hi-  pli.nita-y. 
Th*-   t'-rm   '.u.im.d    mai:ii>-ti-m"   ii-lf.   for   so   lom;   ap['lt.-i|    to 
h\p!  ■•Ii-m,  1^  nliiniatf-lv  i!iiivi-d  fr^ini  a  inorc  priiinlivt-  -•.iim* 
thin  th--  n-,-l..|  iiiai:i;'-l.  th"ii;;h  it  -.vae  :ti  tuallv  t.ik- 11  fr";:i  lh<- 
]»•.*•■;.*     Th'-  r,r.-.-Ii-  •!■■  i^-:i.,'.il  a  iimi;ii- I  a-  fuifi-s  \it'fi.  'ih"' 
i:iiV.'  ..  i:.*:   -•■•II'-."      Ih--    .v.ir-I    m.ii:;.'-:   ..-tii--^  !■.  u^.  :  I'l  th«- 
'if.     ::■■■  1   tAo    I'h'iri"  laii  -Ai.r-I-,  img  and  n-J." ;  ih''  lorin-r 
'.1   ■■■.:  j.-.-i..T;iil     ;i.i;i."  th-  l.it'-T     til  it    wlii'h   llo-.\>.  ..lit 
.  ■:'.  .n'.'.-.i-  :.'  -  ■  ■■.;;i<*ii!;.-.:  •  N<-.*      It  •l--  i.'-t  ii— •!  ;aii<h  di\iiiim; 
i.-;..-r\    ......     j.r--!.'!.  I  what   l:i-  ■..r;-.   . -.Ki  ■■j>t;oii  of  human 

m-.-  ■•;        .  :  .-i;...l!v     r.-Mti.d:   'ii-   -.v-.r-i    h.v   |.v    a   d'-%io«< 
r-.  ;'      .0    .  ■  !.  ,.  k  '.  •    •-   ..-A,,  1:1  o-ii   ;.;;r  ,-■     .1  i-vr"-  !tia^:i<Tii 
.;-...r  ..  lii'i     r.     .:.■•!   :■:  -.y  ■-  tir  •      ;.;-;i--i  to  a  hii:'ian  -tltii- 

'■:.■■  ,  til-,  t-.  :■...:  .:^M'-       ■:;■   '.■■.'■■   .  ....d  fi-.iDv.  '.ft  ih-  -■«  oi;.[ 

r i. :.:.•..';■■:   .    w         U"    I    •■■    -!•  -1/:.  .t'-.    .1-    '.i:.!:?!  il    i:iai;n'-tiMli.' 


f  .-^:..J.  t  •■-    .     ■'..■:•    •  v'!."      !   rv.i.:.'^---:    v  .'  1*4:     r.     ./      t'y 

-If   11.   [:.*>  Ill  ■.•■■r       \  jV*1  I  rT.fl.'  Ir-  k  II  .  (h    11  ,  I^lf    I" 
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Janet  has  made  an  especially  careful  study  of.  He  established 
the  fact  that  this  relation  continues  its  influence  in  certain 
precise  ways  for  some  time  after  a  given  stance.  After  hypnosis 
has  been  induced  several  times  two  changes  in  particular  become 
apparent  ■}  ( i )  Any  preceding  fear  of,  or  repugnance  for, 
hypnosis  is  now  replaced  by  a  passionate  desire  for  its  repeti- 
tion; {2)  the  patient  talks  much  about  the  physician,  and  is 
preoccupied  with  him  in  an  evidently  excessive  fashion.  Three 
stages  may  be  distinguished,  which  Janet  names  as  follows:* 
(i)  A  period  of  fatigue,  which  is  usually  very  short,  though  it 
may  occr>.sionally  last  for  as  long  as  a  day  or  two;  (2)  a  period 
of  somnambulic  influence,  which  usually  lasts  for  some  days  or 
weeks,  and  (3)  a  period  of  somnambulic  passion,  which  lasts  till 
the  next  stance.  The  second  period,  that  of  somnambulic 
influence,  is  marked  by  a  considerable  gain  in  the  sense  of  well- 
beinff,  and  in  a  more  or  less  complete  remission  of  the  symptoms 
and  stigmata;  the  patient's  capacity  for  mental  synthesis  is 
obviously  greatly  increased.  While  it  lasts  he  thinks  much 
about  the  physician,  but  feels  no  need  or  desire  for  another 
stance.  Janet  expressly  states'  that  this  period  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  verbal  suggestions  made  during  hypnosis;  it 
is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the  more  general  influence  that 
we  have  called  'affective  suggestion.'  The  third  period,  that 
of  somnambulic  passion,  consists  in  a  recurrence  of  the  previous 
symptoms  and  difficulties,  with  a  restless  craving  to  be  hypno- 
tised anew.  These  manifestations  are  not  only  independent 
of  all  verbal  suggestions,  but  frequently  are  exactly  opposed 
to  such  suggestions,  given  as  strongly  as  possible;*  they  are, 
therefore,  inherent  in  the  circumstances.  Janet  compares  the 
craving  with  that  of  the  morphi no-maniac,^  and  justly  remarks 
that,  like  this,  it  is  due  not  directly  to  the  active  agent,  but  to 
the  absence  of  this ;  the  significance  of  this  will  be  evident  to 
those  familiar  with  Abraham^s  able  paper  on  alcoholism.*  The 
craving  may  at  times  be  so  severe  as  to  produce  a  state  of 
complete  mental  confusion.' 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  to  the  physician  during  these 
intervals  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.     Sometimes,  for  instance, 

'  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p.  423.  '  Ibid.,  op.  cil.,  pp.  426-428. 

»  Ibid.,  op.  cil;  p.  444.  *  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

•  Ibid.,  op.  cil.,  pp.  429,  455. 

*  Abraham,  '  Die  psychologischen  Beziehungen  zwischen  SexaalitU  und 
AlkohoUsmua,'  Zeilickr.f.  Sexualwissenschaft,  igo8,  Nr.  8. 

'  Janet,  op.  eit.,  p.  437. 
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fr:tr  niid  dn'ad  may  bi.'  the  must  prominent  traits  in  it;  one 
»»(  Jan<-i\  patients  trrmbled  and  blnnchrd  wlu-m-viT  he  cauKht 
»iaht  tif  liis  jihy>iri:)n.*  This,  hnwcvt-r,  is  ran-,  aiul  Janet 
»Tat«-s  ihiit  h<-  has  seen  it  in  only  two  ()r  thn-c  ca^cs.  M»>r« 
■•itrn  t'-.ir  may  In-  mix(Mt  with  soinr  oth'-r  rmotion.  Thus;' 
la  "■iij'-t,  tdut  m  ainiant  son  hypn<itiM-ur,  so  n-nd  rnniptf  dir 
^  '  -'ii  Mil  oil  111  iprtl  arrcptc  plus  uii  nmins  facili-im-iit.  II 
■"IT'iinf  HI,.'  ;itff<tion  mOIiV  dr  rraiitti-  pnur  un  t-Irr  bcauronp 
•.•\:i-  i.iii<...iii  ipi."  liii.'  Since  FrrmlV  important  work  on  thf 
r^-.-T^ml  :  rixi'iv  *t.it<s  {.•tngshuslnniti),'  we  know  that  morbid 
•lr.-.,>i  J.  itlwav*  ttii-  «-xpn-s>iiin  of  r.-prt-.>ri|  si-xiial  d*-irr— i.r., 
■•I  -tv:].!!  dr-^ifi*  tint  ha".  b»v-ti  otiniulatnl  midrr  rirnimstaii' '-s 
-*:i'!i   It  i-.uiiiitt   PMiii  roii«.(|iiii-ji.>s.      VUr  ra-f  ju--t  d'-M  ribfd 

■  .i.t'Tith.  Ii'Imi.;;^  ti.  r.Ti-n<-/i-  «  htss  of  'patiTiial  hypno-i<.' 

I  !i'-  iiiii-t  t\i.i.  .'1  Mntiiiii-iit,  ho\v<-v.-r,  i-  th;'t  <it  ;ilT.rti<.n. 
[.-!.<!    urit"-..*     »  '■    nil*-    Ion    oh>.T\.-    !••   pin-.   S.iUVrnt    r*.->t    un 

'■•i-.^iTii'  itt  d'aif'-i  iioii  ipti  pt-ul  tr<-*  r.ipiiit!ii'-iit  d'Vrnir  cxirrni'- 
':n-:;t  i;l.  l.f  -iij--!  -■■  "■ut  limri  iix  ipiaiid  il  \oU  s..n  hypmi- 
ti"-ir  •■!  <pi:iii<l  i]  lut  p.irlc;  d  ipr-nn'-  tin  i'!ai-ir  it  p'-iwr  a  liii 
•■t  p.tf  <  ..:.-r.pi.iit  u'-  t.trd"  pa-  a  I'-iiiiht  ixMui  oup.'  Ki-frrrinK 
'.■•  •.:•. '•■Ti' t  II'-  -.i\-:'  O'hii  ipii  s'lH.ujif  'i''Ilf-.  nVit  plus  & 
;•  .' ■  •■■i\  i;:i  t  .■■,:-:■■  .ii.IiiMir'- ;  i!  pnc''  iii;--  MtuatinH  prii- 
;  ■  :-.::.•.  ...;,:.  ■;■  l,..;,,.  H- n-a  i..  ;•  ■:;  •  :.tf  ■  r  .  a  (...l-mr.-.  .  .  . 
\t  .        ■.:•■■.  i!.i  ..-  .  ■'.;■-    •■■  :i;  .:.'r-  ri'   ■  \!  I '■  ;i  ;•:!■.<  i  it   iMi;.-;!!!!!-*  ; 

■  ..■  .  ..■:,•  •■^  .  .  ■;[  !!•  I".-.  ■■;'  X--.'.  .1  'ii'  -,  i.--  -'in'Mipr 
;       .■    .,.-    ..:■!•■    ;■•:     ■:.;.■■.    \:' au-     !■  -    ■.■■i     .t    1  :<  .rpi--    in-t..!.!, 

■;■  ■  •  ..■■  ;■:,•■■..;■  ..'.  ■  1  1 1!'-'*  pr-  !.;,■■  .1  I  ■!'.:;■  liP'  iii"ini!ii-i 
;.-■     ■...•;..  I     i       ■  \  .    t::i4    J-    .1  ■  .    '■  ..     •.■1\     \r'i\\s<  i,t 
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was  commonly  met  with : '  Je  suis,'  dit  Berthe,  'commc  un  e 
qui  a  fait  quelque  sottise  et  qui  a  peur  que  sa  mtre  le  soche. 
'Gu,  qui  apr&s  un  somnambuUsme,  n'a  plus  de  cootraclure  ( 
bras  pendant  deux  jours,  se  sent  gen^e  pendant  ccs  deux  joai 
comme  si  quelqu'un  ^tait  aupr^  d'elle  et  la  surveiliait,  conui 
si  elle  ne  pouvait  jamais  etre  seule;  pUc  a  nidme  k  cc  prop* 
des  sentiments  de  pudeur  difficiles  k  d^rire.'" 

The  sentiment  towards  the  physician  changes  as  the  peria 
of  somnambulic  influence  is  replaced  by  that  of  somnambi  ' 
passion.  He  still  occupies  their  thoughts,  but  the  patient 
now  become  complaining,  ill-tempered,  and  querulous, 
sense  of  being  constantly  accompanied  by  the  physician,  i 
in  his  absence,  is  exchanged  for  one  of  intense  loneliness.  Jane 
writes:'  'J'insiste  sur  cette  expression  "seul"  que  r«5p^tai 
tous  les  malades  et  sur  les  graves  confusions  mentalcs,  que  a 
abandon  singuHer  peut  determiner.' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  these  obsen*ations  are  i 
full  accord  with  the  thesis  sustained  in  this  paper.  Wai 
affection,  dread,  jealousy,  veneration,  exactingness,  are 
derivatives  of  the  psychosexual  group  of  activities.  Morbi 
loneliness  is  directly  comparable  with  the  feeling  of  \'oidn« 
the  sense  of  something  essential  lacking,  experienced  by  dcvolo 
lovers  who  arc  parted.  Janet  himself  does  not  fully  agree  wit 
the  sexual  interpretation,  evidently  because  he  adopts  al 
extremely  limited  ronception  of  the  sphere  of  sexuality,  as  U| 
all  his  Works.  His  definition  of  love,  as  'I'amour  propremen 
dit  qui  est  en  rapport  avec  les  fonctions  ginitales  et  les  d^six 
lirotiques,'*  would  be  repudiated  on  the  one  hand  by  i 
number  of  lovers,  and  on  the  other  by  all  psychologists  i 
know,  as  the  Mesmer  Commission  pointed  out  over  a  crntui; 
ago,  that  complete  sexual  gratification  may  be  attained  wiU> 
out  the  subject  being  for  a  moment  aware  of  the  libidiDOitl 
nature  of  the  process.  Janet  brings  three  objections  to  th 
sexual  interpretation:^  (0  In  rare  cases  no  affectionate  seot^ 
ment  is  evident,  and  the  attachment  may  shew  itself  purely 
as  a  filial  devotion,  as  a  feeling  of  respect,  of  superatitioui 
terror,  or  evftt  as  a  maUmal  sentimtnt.'    (j)  The  patient  nu; 

■  Janol,  IM.  eil.  ■  JbH.,  op.eit.p.  44II.  ■  IbiJ  ,  op.  ril.,  p.  434. 
•  /ft.rf  .  op.  til.,  p.  ^6t^.                                •  /M.,  o^.  til.,  p.  457. 

■  Not  lUltciMd  in  Um  odsloal.    Tbia  exdatioD  of  Uta  nutenuU 
ftiim  Uie  psydiuMxual  upect  ot  the  nprodDcUve  bUtiDct  U  clMncttcM 
at  tti«  avromf-  oooLCpUoa  ol  the  tattw. 
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at  the  same  time  be  conducting  an  amorous  passion  with  a  lover. 
(When  so,  it  is  surely  to  be  expected  that  the  two  processes  are 
to  be  distinguished,  for  hypnotic  stances  do  not  provide  the  same 
conditions  for  openly  amorous  manifestations  as  do  other 
circumstances.)  (3)  The  atypical  nature  of  the  affection, 
particularly  its  periodicity,  and  its  occurrence  in  such  different 
patients.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  patients  had 
this  in  common,  that  they  all  suffered  from  psychoneuroses. 
As  to  the  periodicity,  this  is  so  characteristic  of  amorous  grati- 
fication, that  the  nature  of  the  condition  could  have  been 
suspected  from  it  alone.  A  restless  sense  of  something  essential 
lacking,  with  a  passionate  craving  to  go  through  a  given  experi- 
ence with  a  certain  person;  this  lasting  until  some  minutes  or 
hours  of  soul-mingling  intimacy  occur,  which  is  followed  after 
a  temporary  stage  of  slight  fatigue  by  a  sense  of  blissful  well- 
being,  and  freedom  from  unhappiness:  could  anything  point 
more  directly  to  the  source  of  the  whole  process  ?  The  remark 
of  Janet's  with  which  we  can  most  cordially  agree  is  :*  'II  s'agit 
dans  tous  ces  cas  d'une  espfece  d'amour;  mais  il  est  essentiel  de 
remarquer  qu'il  s'agit  d'une  espfece  tris  particulifcre.'  The 
particularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  love  emotion  is  repressed 
from  consciousness,  and  therefore  does  not  manifest  itself 
openly.  When  the  conscious  emotions  are  traced  to  their 
sources  in  the  unconscious,  there  is  no  doubt  left  as  to  their 
nature. 

Janet  has  clearly  shewn  that  conditions  identical  with  those 
of  somnambulic  influence  and  passion  are  met  with  quite 
independently  of  hypnotism,  and  occur  as  spontaneous  mani- 
festations in  psychasthenia,*  particularly  those  he  has  described 
under  the  names  of  'besoin  de  direction,'*  'besoin  d'aimer,'* 
'besoin  d'Hre  aim^.'*  He  considers  that  in  both  cases  it  is  a 
question  of  a  primary  lowering  of  mental  tension,  but,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  there  are  other  explanations  possible. 

After  these  circuitous  but  instructive  by-paths  we  have 
to  return  to  the  main  subject  of  this  paper— namely,  the  thera- 
peutic effect  of  suggestion.  As  this  is  here  dealt  with  from 
the  standpoint  of  psycho-analytic  experience,  the  relation  of 
suggestion  to  psycho-analysis  will  first  be  defined.     As  was 

'  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p.  466.  '  Ibid.,  op.  eit.,  p.  467, 

*  Ibid.,  op.  cit;  p.  210.  '  Les  obsessions  et  la  psychasth6me,'  1903,  t.  i. 
p.  381. 

•  Ibid., '  Obsessions,'  etc.,  p.  388.  '  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  389. 
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explained  above,  trejitment  of  any  case  uf  psychoH^NS 
necessarily  brings  with  it  the  transference  on  to  the  pbyskifl 
of  various  repressed  affects,  which  have  arisen  in  past  exp<;t| 
ences  of  the  patient  with  other  people.  These  affective  prti 
cesses  are  in  psycho-analysis  traced  to  their  source,  when  tli 
patient  realises  their  evidently  sexual  nature.  The  wishs 
desires,  and  so  on,  which  previously  had  found  unsatisfactod 
expression  in  the  creation  of  various  symptoms,  arc  now  fia 
to  be  applied,  through  the  process  of  suhlimntion,  to  nod 
sexual,  social  aims.  As  Freud  puts  it,*  'The  symptom^?,  whicl 
to  use  a  simile  from  chemistry,  are  the  precipitates  of  cariw 
love  experiences  (in  the  widest  sense),  can  only  be  dissolved  i| 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  experience  of  transference  oaj 
transformed  into  other  psychic  products.  The  physician  plarf 
in  this  reaction,  to  use  an  excellent  expression  of  S.  Kcrcoca 
the  rdlc  of  a  catalytic  fertHtnl,  which  temporarily  attracts  M 
itself  the  affect  which  has  become  free  in  the  course  of  tli 
process.'  i 

The  criticism  sometimes  made  of  psycho-analytic  treatmeiB 
that  its  brilliant  results  are  brought  about  merely  by  suggoi 
tion,  betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  what  actually  happeni 
and  is  easily  answered  by  the  following  objective  cunsideratiofl 
What  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  suggestion  depenq 
to  some  extent  on  the  physician,  and  few  can  emulate  tli 
success  obtained  by  ma^^ters  of  suggestion  like  [tabinstd  km 
Dubois.  Every  one,  however,  may  detemiiiie  how  much  H 
personally  can  accomplish  in  this  way,  and  thus  has  a  defl 
standard  with  which  to  compare  the  results  he  can  obtain  U 
other  methods.  Like  the  great  majority  of  the  Freud  schoa 
I  had  practised  for  some  years  with  various  forms  of  suggcstid 
and  hypnotism  before  I  learned  the  p>-scho-analytic  methoJ 
and  I  know  indubitably  that  I  am  quite  unable  by  the  u»e  d 
any  other  form  of  treatment  to  obtain  the  results  that  tU 
method  gives  me.  It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that  suggestia 
is  the  influence  at  work  in  both  cases,  and  that  it  \i*  more  ttucccti 
ful  when  it  is  deliberately  observed  and  neutralised,  than  wfas 
it  is  the  sole  mode  of  treatment.  J 

Freud*  and  Ferenczi'  hold  that  transference  of  uncomcioa 
sexual  affects  plays  the  most  important  part  in  aU  fomft  J 

'  Frvod.  Amttieam  Jfiamat  of  PiycAolagy,  1910,  p.  315.  I 

*  IbH.,  '  SunmluDg.'  etc..  1*  Folge.  S.  105.  M 

'  PcnWKi,  op.  eU^  S.  40, 454.  I 
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treatment  of  the  psychoneuroses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
psycho-analytic.  In  the  latter  it  is  merely  a  stage  passed 
through  in  the  cure — -though  an  important  and  essential  one — 
but  in  the  others — electro-therapy,  baths,  massage,*  sana- 
torium treatment,  persuasion,  etc. — ^it  is  not  only  the  main 
agent  in  bringing  about  improvement,  but  it  often  remains  as  a 
more  or  less  lasting  effect  of  the  treatment.  The  patient, 
therefore,  exchanges  one  symptom  for  another  {psychosexual 
dependence  on  the  physician),  the  ill  consequences  of  which 
we  shall  presently  note.  The  occurrence  of  this  transference 
has  been  brought  forward  as  a  reproach  to  the  psycho-analytic 
method,  though  such  writers  significantly  omit  to  mention  the 
negative  forms  of  sexual  affect  thus  transferred  to  the  physician 
— hate,  jealousy,  envy,  and  so  on.  The  transference  is,  how- 
ever, not  peculiar  to  psycho-analysis,  but  occurs  in  all  forms 
of  treatment  of  the  psychoneuroses ;  as  Freud  says,* '  Die  psycho- 
analytische  Kur  schafft  die  Ubertragung  nicht,  sie  deckt  sie 
bloss,  wie  anderes  im  Seelenleben  Verborgene,  auf.'  ('The 
psycho-analytic  treatment  does  not  create  the  transference, 
but  simply  uncovers  it,  as  it  does  other  hidden  mental  states.') 
The  only  difference  in  this  respect  between  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment and  the  psycho-analytic  one  is  that  the  latter  does  not 
encourage  blind  transference  and  then  allow  it  to  last,  but  on 
the  contrary  makes  the  physician  and  patient  aware  of  what  is 
happening,  so  that  the  process  can  be  understood,  controlled, 
pnd  resolved.  Ferenczi  pertinently  remarks:'  'Wem  die  tJber- 
tragungen  gefahrlich  vorkommen,  dcr  muss  die  nichtanalyti- 
schen  Behandlungsmethoden,  die  die  tJbertragungen  verstarken, 
vie!  strenger  verdammen,  als  die  Psychoanalyse,  die  dieselben 
ehemoglichst  aufzudecken  und  zu  iosen  sucht.'  ('The  critics 
who  look  on  these  transferences  as  dangerous  should  condemn 
the  non-analytic  modes  of  treatment  more  severely  than  the 
psycho-analytic  method,  since  the  former  really  intensify  the 
transference,  whilt;  the  latter  strives  to  uncover  them  and  to 
resolve  them  as  soon  as  possible.') 

As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,*  'the  most  difficult  and  yet 
most  important  part  of  the  analysis  lies  in  dealing  with  the 

'  Sadger  {Jahrb.  der  Psychoanalyse,  Bd.  iii.,  S,  516-518)  has  described  the 
various  ways  in  which  physical  therapeutic  agents,  beat  and  cold,  massage, 
and  so  on.  stimulate  and  gratify  individual  components  of  the  sexual  instinct 
(skin  and  muscle  erotism,  etc.). 

*  Freud,  loc.  cit. 

*  Ferenczi,  op.  cit.,  S.  435.  •  Chapter  XIV..  p.  aB?. 
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subject  of  transference,  and  there  is  nothing  on  wtuch  the 
success  of  an  2nai>'sis  more  depends.'  What  one  essentially 
aims  at  in  a  psycho-analj-sis  is  the  overcomii^  of  the  patient's 
'resistances'  against  the  making  conscious  of  his  previously 
unconscious  mental  processes,  with  the  object  of  establishii^ 
a  free  flow  of  feeling  between  the  two  regions  of  the  nund.  Now, 
as  the  analysis  proceeds,  these  resistances  assume  more  and 
more  the  guise  of  transferences;  a  block  in  the  flow  of  assod- 
ations  is  always  the  sign  of  a  preconscious  thought  concemii^ 
the  physician.  That  is  to  say,  the  repressed  material  wluch. 
is  being  explored  alwaj-s  finds  at  the  last  moment  some  point 
of  connection  with  a  thought  concerning  the  physician,  and 
this  thought  is  kept  back  from  consciousness.  The  deeper 
analysis  has,  therefore,  invariably  to  proceed  via  transferences. 
This  is  a  paradoxical  finding — that  transference,  which  in 
other  forms  of  psychotherapy  is  the  main  £^nt  in  hedping 
recoverj' — from  the  symptoms,  if  not  from  the  disorder- 
should  in  psycho-analysis  act  as  the  chief  obstruction  to  the 
aim  of  the  treatment.  The  explanation  of  this  curious  state 
of  affairs  is  given  by  Freud*  in  a  very  instructive  article,  where 
he  points  out  that  it  is  true  of  only  some  forms  of  transference 
— namely,  the  transference  of  negative  affects  or  of  unconscious 
erotic  affects;  the  other,  conscious  affects  transferred  are  the 
carriers  of  success,  as  in  other  modes  of  treatment.  In  psycho- 
analysis, however,  the  patient's  final  independence  of  the 
transference  situation  is  brought  about  by  using  the  conscious 
transferences  to  make  the  patient  perform  an  internal  psychicai 
work  that  necessarily  leads  to  a  permanent  improvement  in  his 
psychical  state.  Freud  *  summarises  the  situation  in  the  follow- 
ing remark:  'Es  ist  unleugbar,  dass  die  Bezwingung  der  Uher- 
tr^ungs-phanomene  dem  Psychoanalytiker  die  grdssten 
Schwierigkeiten  bereitet,  aber  man  darf  nicht  vergessen,  dass 
gerade  sie  uns  den  unschatzbaren  Dienst  erweisen,  die  verbor- 
genen  und  vergessenen  Liebesregungen  der  Kranken  aktueli 
iind  manifest  zu  machen,  denn  schliesslich  kann  niemand  ifi 
absentia  oder  in  effigie  orschlagen  werden.'  ('It  is  undeniable 
that  in  his  endeavour  to  emerge  victorious  over  the  transference 
phenomenon  the  psycho-analyst  is  faced  with  the  greatest 
difficulties,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  just  these 

'  Freud, '  Znr  Dynamik  der  Ubertragung,'  ZintrdtblaU  fOr  Psycltoatuiyii, 
Jahrg.  ii.,  S.  171. 

•  lbid..op.c%i.,S.  173. 
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difimlties  that  render  tu  the  invaluable  service  of  making  the 
patient's  buried  and  forgotten  love-exdtations  current  and 
■anifnt.  for  in  the  last  resort  no  one  can  be  vanquished  m 
alam/M  or  in  tffigU.') 

It  b  well  known  that  Breuerand  Freud's  first  explorationi, 
■Uch  subsequently  led  to  the  development  of  the  psycho- 
■■aljrtic  method,  were  carried  out  when  the  patient  was  in  a 
Kate  of  hypnosis,  and  some  workers  have  attempted  to  combine 
pqptbi>-anal3rtic  explorations  with  hypnotism.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  asked  why  this  should  not  be  rexularly  done,  a  natural 
qocMion  in  view  of  the  heightened  possibilities  offered  1^ 
hypnosis  for  the  widening  of  the  field  of  memwy ;  since  Breuer*s 
time,  Janet,  Morton  Prince,  and  many  others  ha%'e  used  h>'pttoait 
fior  the  recover)'  of  forgotten  memorirs  in  h>'stefia  with  a 
therapeutic  as  wril  as  a  diagnostic  purpose.  The  reason  why 
the  aims  of  p9ycho-anal>'sis  have  proved  to  be  incompatible 
irith  the  use  of  h>'pnotism  should  be  plain  from  the  preceding 
cooaidentions  on  the  nature  of  the  latter.  Hypnotism, 
■amdy,  facilitates  the  reco^Try  of  preconscious  memories  only 
■P  to  a  certain  point;  it  imposes  an  absolute  barrier  to  the 
exphration  of  the  unconscious  proper,  where  the  true  roots  of 
the  neurosis  lie.  It  dues  this  through  the  use  that  the  uncon- 
iciou«  make»,  tu  defend  itself  by  means  of  resistances,  of  the 
transfcrenrr  umlTlying  the  possibility  of  hypnosis.  Speaking 
3f  his  early  inv<-Atif(»tions  with  the  aid  of  hypnotism,  Freud* 
lays : '  Ich  grsti-hr,  die  Arbrit  ging  dnmals  Icii-htrr  und  angenrh- 
ner,  aurh  in  viH  kiirzcrer  Zeit,  vor  sirli.  l>ir  Krfulge  aber 
varen  launtMihafl  und  rtirht  andauernd:  (l.iruin  lic^^  irh  endlieh 
lie  Hypnov  f:<ll<-n.  I'nd  dann  ver^tand  it  h,  da5S  eiitr  Einsirht 
n  dir  CK'namik  <lm<-r  Affrktionrn  nicht  nioicli*'h  gewrsen  war. 
tolangp  man  m<  Ii  drr  flypnosr  bedicnt  hattr.  Dirsrr  Zustand 
vussle  grradr  tlir  Existrnz  dcs  Widrrttan'!**^*  dn*  Wahmeh- 
nung  df-i  Arzt(-s  zu  rntzirh<*n.  Er  schoh  ihn  zurttck,  machle 
■in  grM-iss(-t  Grbift  fur  dir  analytische  Arlx-it  frei  und  staute 
hn  an  drn  firrnirn  di4nrs  Grbietrs  so  nuf,  dasA  er  undurrh* 
Innglirh  wurdr,  ftlmlKh  wir  rs  drr  ZwnH  Ixn  dcr  Zwanga- 
leuruw  tut.     I>:irum  durftr  irh   aurh  ugrn,  div  rigmtliche 

*  Fr*n>l    '  V'itlr«unf:en  mr  Kintlhranf  ta  (1m  ISyvlfjanaljrM,'  DnttM 
r«il    '  AUfBCtiM  Nnitrwrnlrfarv.'  Ivl?,  S    iji 

*  ll  abifaU  b*  rnnmtirTCiI  lb*t  tb*  Ivt  of  tbu  mMUnc*  (acainH  raCOTiwy, 
tad  IhOTrix*  a<Ainii  i*Jka1  tmtawnt)  m  the  fouiMUl'ti  i4  I'rrad*  thmmy 
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Psychoanalyse  hat  mit  deni  Verzicht  auf  die  Hilfe  dcr  H)!)!!! 
eingesflzt.'     ('I  admit  that  the  work  went  then  more  « 
and  af^rceabiy,  also  that  the  time  taken  was  much  ! ' 
The  results,  however,  were  capricious  and  not  lasting,  so  I 
finally  I  abandoned  the  use  of  pyhnosis.     And  then  I  undl 
stood  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  insight  into  tj 
dynamics  of  these  affections  so  long  as  I  used  h>'pnosi5. 
state  successfully  concealed  from  the  ph>'%iciau's  perception  tlK 
very  existence  of  the  patient's  resistance.     It  push<»i  it  into 
the  background,  made  a  certain  region  free  for  the  anaJj-tx 
work,  and  so  dammed  it  on  the  borders  of  this  r^on  as  to 
make  it  impenetrable,  just  as  doubt  does  in  the  case  of  tin- 
obsessional  neurosis.     Fur  this  reason  I  might  also  say  th 
psycho-analysis    proper    originated    only    when    the    help  i 
hypnosis  was  relinquished.') 

Some  generally  familiar  facts  of  observation  appear  l 
comprehensible  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  consido 
First,  the  fact  that  patients  find  benefit  in  some  phyi 
treatment,  and  not  in  that  of  others.  This  merely  means  t 
the  first  physician's  personality  is  such  that  transference  vt 
repressed  affects  on  to  him  is  possible  to  the  patient,  wbk 
with  another  it  is  impossible;  the  patient  then  finds  the  latt^f 
'unsymp.ithetic,'  and  soon  leaves  him.  When  the  transfcmi^| 
succeeds  the  patient  is  benefited,  in  the  way  Janet  rxccUenl^| 
diTscribes  when  discussing  sonuiambuhc  influence;  the  repnsa^H 
affects  find  a  more  suitable  object  Co  fasten  on  than  l^| 
symptoms.  The  underlying  abnormal  meclianisms,  bowev^H 
remain  the  same,  the  complexes  merely  undergo  a  little  furth^| 
disphicement,  and  are  not  resolved.  That  it  is  the  transfercneM 
or  'affective  suggestion,'  which  is  responsible  for  the  beneficjM 
result  is  evident  from  Janet'»  observations  on  h>'pnotu^| 
patients.  He  found  a  close  correspondence  between  the  sab^| 
quent  somnambulic  influence  and  the  extent  of  therapieu|H 
improvement,  and  draws  the  obvious  inference  that  the  bcji<^| 
cial  effects  are  due,  nut  to  the  physical  results  of  hypnosis,  but  ^M 
the  patient's  absorption  in  the  thought  of  a  particular  pcnan^M 
In  certain  rare  cases,  particularly  nith  patients  who  have  b«^| 
h>'pnotiscd  by  several  different  people,  this  preoccupoti^l 
may  not  develop,  and  then  no  therapeutic  benefit  occu^H 
'  L'apparition  dc  1 'influence  et  dc  la  pu&siuu  somnambuliqnfl 
quels  que  soieut  les  inconv^iucnts  qu'elles  puisscnt  prAaeoufl 
'  Jwict, '  N^vroso,'  etc.,  pp.  444,  44}.  ^H 
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m'a  sembl^  fort  importante  pour  le  traitement  des  malades; 
c'est  k  ce  moment  que  le  m^decin  s'est  emparfi  de  leur  esprit  et 
commence  k  le  modifier.  Quand  ces  faits  n'apparaissent  en 
aucune  mani^,  c'est  que  la  modification  mentale  d^termin^e 
par  I'hypnotisme  est  tout  k  fait  momentan^e  et  que  le  sujet 
reste  au  fond  ce  qu'il  ^tait.'*  Referring  to  cases  that  do  not 
shew  these  manifestations,  he  writes:'  'II  faut  ajouter  que  le 
somnambulisme  n'a  plus  gahre  chez  eux  aucune  influence 
th^apeutique.  Sans  doute,  on  peut  quelquefois  par  une  seule 
su^estion  faite  pendant  un  ^tat  hypnotique  momentan^  faire 
disparaltre,  au  moins  pour  quelque  temps,  un  petit  accident 
hyst^que  dont  la  dur^e  n'a  pas  encore  m  longue,  une  chor^ 
ou  une  contracture  r^ente.  Mais  pour  ma  part  je  n'ai  pas  vu 
gu6ir  des  accidents  hyst^riques  graves  et  de  longue  dur^  sans 
une  ^ucation  du  sujet  dans  laquelle  ces  ph^nomines  d 'influence 
occupent  une  place  pr^pond^ante  et  les  sujets  qui  ne  pr^ 
sentaient  pas  ces  ph^nomfenes  d'influence  ne  parvenaient  pas 
k  se  transformer  profond^ment.'  This  last  emphatic  sentence 
shews  the  decisive  importance  that  somnambulic  influence — 
i^.,  preoccupation  with  the  thought  of  the  physician,  trans- 
ference, Oberiragung — has  for  the  beneficial  results  of  hypnotic 
treatment,  and  Janet's  extensive  experience  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Freudian  school  in  accepting  the  indispensability  of  the 
process.  Confirmatory  of  this  conclusion  is  the  generally 
recognised  fact  that  when  a  patient  really  recovers  from  his 
neurosis  his  abnormal  suggestibility — \.e.,  his  capacity  foi 
transference — greatly  diminishes  or  ceases. 

When  a  patient  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  strange  physician, 
a  conflict  of  influences  takes  place,  which  lasts  until  the  thought 
of  the  first  one  fades,  a  fact  noted  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  Delcuze.'  In  connection  with  this  Janet  writes:*  'II  est 
curieux  de  voir  chez  ces  sujets  commc  chez  les  pr^^dents,  chez 
ceux  en  un  mot  qui  pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une  autre  ne  con- 
servent  pas  la  prtoccupation  de  I'hypnotiseur,  les  sonmam* 
bulismes  provoqu^s  rester  inutiles,  n'fitre  suivis  d'aucun  d^ve- 
loppement  de  la  sensibilitiS  ni  de  la  m^moire,  n'amener  aucune 
satisfaction  et  ne  dtftt-rminer  aucun  besoin.  Cette  remarque 
nous  montre  bien  que  ce  n'ost  pas  uniquement  le  ph^nom6ne 
ph\-sique  du  sommeil,  la  perturbation  nerveuse  de  1 'h>-pnotisme, 

>  Janet,  op.  cil..  p.  430.  *  Ibid.,  op.  cil..  p.  432. 

*  Deleuzc,  '  Instruction  pratique  aur  ]<>  moga^tismc  animal,'  1813,  p.  ioq. 

•  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p-  453- 
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qui  determine ces  ciiangements  et  ces  phases.     C'est  unec 
pens^e  it  propos  d'uiie  personne  particulifcrc  qui  envahit  I'd 
du  sujet  et  qui  dirige  cet  esprit.' 

In  spite  of  the  exaggerated  claims  put  forward  by  ] 
fessional  hypnotists  and  others,  it  is  widely  recognised  that 
the  permanent  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  h>'pnotism  and 
suggestion  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Mild  cases  of 
psychoneurosis  may  without  doubt  be  lastingly  benefited  in 
this  way,  though  even  here  success  is  very  inconstant  and 
uncertain,  but  as  regards  the  more  severe  cases  critic^  experi- 
ence has  an  all  too  dissolving  effect  on  the  thoughtless  optimism 
that  is  often  preached.  Agaiu  and  again  relapses  occur,  ont 
symptom  is  removed  only  for  another  to  take  its  place,  anrf 
chronic  nen/ous  invalidism  in  spite  of  all  efforts  is  a  spectac; - 
familiar  enough  to  every  medical  practitioner.  In  maii'. 
places'  Janet,  whose  work  has  largely  lain  amongst  these 
chronic  cases,  despairingly  laments  the  temporary  effect  of 
the  most  arduous  endeavours,  and  describes  how  a  therapeutic 
edifice,  patiently  built  up  by  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  may 
in  a  few  moments  crumble  into  nothingness.  These  facta  are 
now  comprehensible  in  the  light  of  the  explanations  de^xlopcd 
above.  The  suggestion,  or  transference,  acts  by  allowing 
affective  processes,  which  had  previously  found  an  inadequate 
outlet  in  the  neurotic  symptoms,  to  become  attached  to  a 
more  suitable  object — namely,  the  person  of  the  physician. 
In  severe  cases  their  tendency  to  flow  in  the  old  channels  is  so 
fixed  that  the  new  outlet  can  be  kept  efficient  only  by  renewal 
of  the  opportunity  for  transference,  in  the  form  of  close  inter- 
course %vith  the  phj'sician  and  maintained  interest  on  his  par; 
As  was  mentioned  above,  the  whole  process  psychological]^- 
consists  merely  in  the  replacement  of  one  set  of  symptoms  I 
another,  dependence  on  the  physician,  and  the  underiyi 
patht^enic  agents  remain  unaltered;  with  psycho-analysis, 
the  other  hand,  these  agents  are  permanently  deprived  of  tb 
power  for  harm,  and  their  activity  is  set  free  to  be  devoted  i 
more  useful  social  functions.  Janet  repeatedly  deplores  l 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  psychical  dependence  that  is  i 
frequently  set  up;  he  says,  for  instance:'  'Certain  autei 
pensent  que  Ton  peut  sugg^rcr  la  volont<  et  la  libertf;  il  y  aT 
ft  notre  avis,  une  crrcur  dc  raisonncment  et  d'observation  qu.- 

»  jMWi.  op.  ett..  pp.  it.  <»9.  444.  471,  473. 
*llhid.,  op.  etl;  p.  IQ4. 
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parapliretiic,  so  far  from  having  the  exalted  capacity  of  the 
neurotic  to  absorb  the  environment  as  part  of  his  ego,  and  lo 
transfer  to  it  his  repressed  affective  processes,  has  less  capacitj 
in  this  direction  than  the  normal.  In  the  scale  of  psychosis. 
normal,  and  neurosis  we  thus  see  that  there  i^  on  the  whole 
a  gradation  in  the  readiness  with  which  affective  procesMSCU 
be  transferred  to  the  environment,  and,  correspondingly,  i 
gradation  in  the  capacity  to  be  affected  by  suggestion  or  W  bt 
hypnotised. 

In  the  course  of  psycho-anal j-tic  treatment  the  resistance*' 
met  with  arc  in  some  cases  practically  impossible  to  overcome 
Thpy  arc  then  as  a  rule  due,  not  solely  to  internal  conflict,  but 
to  gravely  defective  harmony  in  the  environment.  Wh-si 
Freud  calls  the  'secondary  function  of  neuroses'  is  the  capacic. 
they  have  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  patient  to  obtain  something- 
he  otherwise  could  not.  Every  practitioner  knuu-s  the  service  j 
nervous  illness  often  is  to  a  patient  in  dealing  with  relaiivf^ 
over  whose  heads  the  patient  holds  it  almost  as  a  threat;  thi- 
process  may  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  carried  out.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  patient 's  deep-rooted  objection  to  getting 
better  may  defy  all  therapeutic  measures.  Some  time  ago  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  m>'self  that  this  fcra 
of  resistance  to  recovery  goes  hand  in  hand  with  refractonnest 
to  hypnotism.  With  two  patients  the  domestic  circumsu 
were  aunh  that  insuperable  resistances  were  met  with  in  atti 
ing  to  bring  about  rccover>'.  In  one  case  recovery  meant  a 
taking  up  life  with  an  alcoholic  husband  who  was  exti 
repugnant  to  the  patient;  in  the  other  case  the  circui 
were  more  complicated.  The  patients,  feeling  from  a  i 
duty  that  they  ought  to  make  every  effort  lo  get  better, . 
me  to  treat  them  by  hypnotism.  If  I  luid  reflected  on  I 
psychological  conditions  present,  or  had  read  Ferrnczi's  i 
niinating  paper,  I  would  have  known  at  the  outset  that  t 
an  attempt  must  fail.     We  often  leam  most  from  our  < 

however,  and  fortunately  for  the  experiment  I  untbinl      

consented  to  the  patients'  proposal.  Both  patients  proved 
absolutely  refractory  to  h>'pnutism,  although  on  general  grouodl 
success  might  have  been  expected.  I  interpret  these  observa- 
tions as  forming  some  empirical  confirmation  of  the  con- 
siderations adduced  above — namely,  that  willingness  to  t" 
hypnotised  corresponds  «ith  willingness  to  ^ve  up  the  I 
scious  gratification  afforded  by  the  symptoms,  either  ; 


up  the  tllM-ni. 

either  f^M 
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m-iii'ittlv  ur  only  <<'*  Ittni;  :ii  tlir  |)li>>k'ian  consents  to  the 

ti..!.-t.-r'-ri'r. 

I  !!•-  n-tittl'iii  (tl  >ui:i£cstuili  til  UvsttTia  i>  also  :i  quriitiun 
tii.it  .!:«.  lo-«-»  iifw  ;i^iJi-»-t^  ill  tin*  Imht  «tf  tin-  iiiii'iijcratiiurt 
h»-r-  .i<Iv.iiiri-<|,  it  iiit-  luiii:  Iw'H  kimwn  that  tn-nvwn  hysteria 
aii'I  ^iijL''-li"ii  iIhti-  ^xl^ts  :i  ilo^i-  u-s-ih  latinii.  When  the 
t'-.i' iiiiii;  ■■!  Chan  lit,  that  liyi>i;'>ti>ni  is  milv  a  rhanu-tfristic 
m.inii' -t.-.iu«ii  ol  liy>t«Ti.i,  w.i-  I'ulhiw.t]  hy  that  of  ihi-  Nancy 
•(  h'ot.  "li'  win;:  tlial  hvpiii>ti^rii  is  only  otn-  furm  of  ^UK^t-stion, 
It  ».i-  .■•!  '-.i-\  'l'-i»  t't  th-  i:it'riiiri-  that  hystrria  itsi-lf.  or 
rath'T  it>  -yiriitliini*,  1-  nothing  iiiort-  th.iii  a  pnxlurt  of  su^|*ch. 
tioii.'  I  l:i^  •  oiK  iu-imi,  niiiiiiiatt'il  l>y  Italiiiiski,' and  atvcjititl 
|iy  m.-'t  i-t  th<-  I'an-  -rh<Nil,  ih"'ii;;h  li>  h.>nlly  any  tii-uriiliti;ists 
outbid'-  [-'ram  •-,  <'<ii,taiif>  in  oni-  m-d-i-  a  ct-rin  of  truth,  hut  in  thi> 
%*-ii«*  iiit<  ii>l-'<l  hv  ttaSin-ki  it  is  th-iin'iistrahly  inrorri'rt.  The 
liniilaii><:is  ;-iiiI  tTmr-  ■>!  Halitn-ki's  vi-w-  an-  t'Hi  Miaiiif'ih)  tti  be 
firult  WltU  111  .1  li.t]»T  -IrVUti-ll  to  aimlhiT  ^ll)>J't't,  liut  It  iiiuy 
f.»iri>  b'-.ii'l  tii.tt  th'vlariifly  an^'-Irorii  .iti'iiti'in  hriiiKfiipvtrd 
t'»  th"  ■■i,l-[>r'"hiit  III  th'-  Iiatii"i;'aii-  th.iiii  of  raUM*  and  cffixt 
u.^t'-ad  nt  to  iii<-  •■arli'T  and  tii'ir"  tundaiii'-iital  links,  liahiiiski 
attrit<:;t'-  ■•  rSt'  "t  |ir'-doiiiiiiaiil  itn)»>rtaii>-i'  to  th'*  pnic-ss  wc 
K.i-..-  ...li-d  A-r!.-l  Muv—ti.-i,,-  I'll'.  h-.w.-.,-r.  is  only  a 
.  Ti-.i  .' :..  •■  ■■!  ..  iii-T.-  j.riM.iry  \-t'-  ■■-  :,..;ii'lv.  aff"-tti\r 
»u.-.-  -V  ■:■  .-r  fif-f'it.  I'h:  .  l!<  i'.'  V:::,.  i-  ■.:,■-  variitv  ol  the 
tr.»:.  ■    r     .■■    -,:.'i.-'::.-t.  ■:.  1  ii.ii  .i- *.- 1 1  I  ;■    •■!  tli--  ii-\  ■  ii-uiiuritst-. 
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To  expl:iin  hysterical  symptoms  as  being  'due  to  su^estion,' 
or  even  to  regard  this  conclusion  as  in  any  way  furthering  our 
knowledge  of  hysteria,  betokens  an  unfortunate  shirtdng  of  the 
real  problems,  which  it  obscures  by  ignoring  the  need  for  their 
solution.  On  the  contrary,  reducing  the  question  of  verbal 
suggestion  to  the  broader  one  of  affective  rapport,  studying  this 
in  its  relation  to  the  other  manifestations  of  transference,  and 
tracing  the  latter  to  its  source  in  abnormal  displacement  of 
affects,  constitute  a  route  that  leads  us  to  the  central  problems 
of  the  psychoncu roses— namely,  the  nature  and  origin  of  intra- 
psycbiciil  conflict  and  repression,  and  the  deviations  in  the 
development  of  the  primary  psychical  forces. 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  added  on  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  views  to  the  normal,  although  this  subject  is  so 
extensive  that  I  have  refrained  from  discussing  it  here.  Psytho- 
analytic  investigations,  on  both  the  normal  and  abnormal, 
fully  confirm  Sidis's  conclusion  that  'every  one  of  us  is  more 
or  less  suggestible.'^  The  reason  is  that  every  one  has  a  certain 
capacity  to  tninsfcr  affective  processes,  provided  that  the  object 
fulfils  certain  requirements;  these  processes  take  their  origin 
ill  the  psyehosexual  group,  though  in  the  large  majority  of 
instaniH's  the  erotic  nature  of  the  process  is  transformed  ('subli- 
mated') into  one  of  a  more  social  kind,  Ferenczi  states  the 
position  clearly  when  he  says:'  'Alles  dr&ngt  nun  sur  Annakme, 
dass  jedem  "  Symffiithiegefuld"  eine  unbewttsste"  sexuelle  SteUui^ 
nahme"  zugrunde  Uvgt,  und  dass,  wenn  zwei  Menschen  sich 
begegneii  (ob  des  gleichen  oder  verschiedenen  Geschlechtes) 
das  Unbewusste  stets  den  Versuch  der  0bertragung  macht. 
Celingt  es  dem  Unbcwussten,  diese  (Jbertragung,  sei  es  in  ran 
sexu(rller  (erotischer),  sei  es  in  sublimierter,  versteckter  Form 
(Achtung,  Dankbarkeit,  Freundschaft,  asthetisches  Wohlge- 
fjillen,  usw.)  dem  Uewusstssein  annehmbar  zu  machen,  so  konunt 
K9.  zur  "Sympathie"  zwischen  den  beiden.  Antwortet  das 
Vorbewusste  mit  Verneinung  der  stets  positiven  unbewussten 
Lust, so  entsteht,  jc  nach  dem  Krafteverhaltnis  beider  Instanzeo, 
zu  den  vcrschiedonsten  Graden  der  Antipathic  bis  zum  Ekd.' 
(^Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  an  unconscious  sexual 
ttement  is  at  the  basis  of  every  sympathetic  emotion,  and  that 
ten  two  people  meet,  whether  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex, 
!  unconscious  always  makes  an  effort  toward  transference. 
»  Sidli.  op.  eit.,  p.  17.  *  ^wKa&tt.ot.wx..s,VJQ. 
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When  the  unconscious  succeeds  in  making  this  transference 
acceptable  to  the  conscious  mind,  whether  it  be  in  a  pure  sexual 
[erotic]  or  in  a  sublimated  form  [respect,  gratitude,  friendship, 
esthetic  admiration,  etc.],  a  bond  of  "sympathy  "  is  formed 
between  the  two.  When  the  preconscious  refuses  to  accept  the 
.positive  unconscious  desire,  then  we  get,  according  to  the  degree 
of  intensity  in  each  case,  antipathy  of  various  degrees  up  to 
loathii^.')  Freud^  also  writes: '  .  .  .  so  dass  wir  zur  Einsicht 
gelangen  mttssen,  alle  unsere  im  Leben  yerwertbaren  GefQhls- 
beeiehungen  von  Sympathie,  Freundschaft,  Zutrauen  u.  dgl. 
seien  genetisch  mit  der  SexualitSt  verknupft  und  haben  sich 
durch  Abschwachung  des  Sexualzieles  aus  rein  sexuellen  B^eh- 
rungen  entwickelt,  so  rein  und  unsinnlich  sie  sich  auch  unserer 
bewussten  Selbstwahrnehmung  darstellen  mogen.  Ursprting- 
lich  haben  wir  nur  Sexualobjekte  gekannt;  die  Psychoanalyse 
zeigt  uns,  dass  die  bloss  geschatzten  oder  verehrten  Personen 
unserer  ReaUtat  fiir  das  Unbewusste  in  uns  immer  noch  Sexual- 
objekte sein  konnen.'  ('  .  .  .  we  have  to  conclude  that  all 
the  feeling-relationships  of  sympathy,  friendship,  trust,  and 
so  on,  that  we  can  make  use  of  in  life  are  genetically  connected 
with  sexuality  and  have  developed  from  purely  sexual  desires 
through  weakening  of  the  sexual  aim,  however  pure  and  spiritual 
the  form  in  which  they  may  present  themselves  to  our  conscious 
self- perception.  We  knew  only  sexual  objects  to  begin  with; 
psycho-analysis  shews  us  that  the  merely  treasured  or  respected 
persons  of  our  actual  environment  can  still  remain  sexual 
objects  for  the  unconscious  in  us.')  The  principal  differences 
in  this  respect  between  the  healthy  and  the  neurotic  are  that 
the  former  transfers  his  affects  on  more  logical  grounds  than 
the  latter,  and  that  he  is  in  general  more  conscious  of  the 
whole  process. 

To  trace  all  agreeable  human  relations,  between  members  of 
both  the  same  and  the  opposite  sex,  to  a  sexual  origin  will 
probably  seem  to  many  readers  to  be  an  unjustifiable  extension 
of  the  word.  It  should,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that'  the  conclusion  has  reference  only  to  the  unconscious,  a 
region  where  sexuality  plays  a  far  greater  part  than  in  conscious- 
ness, and  that  it  is  only  by  investigation  of  the  deepest  and  most 
hidden  part  of  the  mind  that  one  becomes  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  that  at  times  writers  even  without  this  experience 
'  Freud, '  Zur  Dyaamik.'  op.  at..  S.  i*)!. 
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have  intuitively  guessed  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Freimark,' 
for  instance,  definitely  asserts  that  all  friendship  has  an  erotic 
basis,  and  from  von  Gleichen-Russwurm,'  the  author  of  the 
most  comprehensive  book  that  exists  on  the  subject  of  friend- 
ship, I  quote  the  following  passages,  which  shew  a  recognition 
of  the  intimate  connections  between  the  two:  'Man  mUsste 
vielmehr  ins  Auge  fassen,  dasfe  jede  Liebe  einen  gewissen  Gehalt 
an  Freundschaft  besitzt,  jede  Freundschaft  abet,  wie  sie  auch 
immer  geartet  und  entstanden  sein  mag,  einen  Teil  von  Liebe, 
von  ratselhafter  sinnlicher  Sympathie  enthalt.\  ('One  must 
rather  recognise  that  every  love  possesses  a  certain  content  of 
friendship,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  every  friendship,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be  and  however  it  may  have  arisen, 
contains  a  part  of  love,  of  mysterious  sensual  sympathy.') 
'Denn  auch  da,  wo  beide  Gefiihle  scharf  voneinander  trennen, 
sieht  der  Philosoph  die  feinen  Fasem  der  ZusammenhSnge. 
Sie  konnen  zerrissen  werden,  doch  ihre  urspriingliche  Zusam- 
mcngehorigkeit  bleibt  bestehen.'  ('For  even  where  the  two 
feelings  sharply  diverge,  the  philosopher  sees  the  fine  threads 
of  the  connection.  These  may  be  torn,  but  none  the  less  their 
original  unity  remains.')  One  has  only  to  turn  to  language, 
the  most  reliable  guide  to  psychology,  for  ample  confirmation 
of  the  same  conclusion.  The  very  word  'friend'  comes  from 
the  Sanscrit  'freond,'  which  meant  'a  lover,'  and  even  in  Shak- 
spere's  time  it  was  used  indifferently  to  denote  either  of  the 
two  ideas,  just  as  the  corresponding  word  ^fXo?  was  in  Greek. 
Perhaps  th,e  neatest  expression  of  the  relation  between  friend- 
ship and  love  is  the  French  saying:  'L'amiti^  est  I'amour  sans 
ailes,'  one  in  which  is  condensed  the  whole  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion between  unconscious  and  conscious  affects. 

The  perspectives  opened  out  by  these  reflections  are  too 
extensive  to  be  even  alluded  to  here,  the  aim  of  the  present 
discussion  being  only  to  illustrate  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  the 
epoch-making  work  of  Freud,  Janet's  prophecy  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paper  is  at  last  being  realised. 

Summary. 
The  term  suggestion  covers  two  processes,  'verbal  sugges- 
tion' and  'affective  suggestion,'  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more 
primary,  and  is  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  former.    Affec- 

*  Freimark,  SeMtat-PrabUme,  1910,  S.  867. 

•  Von  Gleichen-Rasswmm, '  Fiwindachaft,'  1911,  S.  8,  16. 
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tive  suggestion  is  a  rapport,  which  depends  on  the  transference 
{Obtrtragung)  of  certain  positive  affective  processes  in  the  un- 
conscious region  of  the  subject's  mind;  these  are  always  com- 
ponents or  derivatives  of  the  psychosexual  group  of  activities. 
The  occurrence  is  a  normal  one,  but  takes  place  to  an  excessive 
degree  in  the  psychoneuroses,  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
here  present  of  deJire  that  finds  no  adequate  outlet ;  it  is  one 
form  of  the  more  general  mechanism  of  displacement  {Ver- 
sckiebung),  by  means  of  which  an  affect  is  transposed  from  an 
original,  unpleasant,  and  repressed  (verdrdngt)  conception  to 
another  less  unacceptable  one.  Suggestion  plays  the  chief  part 
in  all  methods  of  treatment  of  the  psychoneuroses  except  the 
[tsycho-analytic  one.  It  acts  by  releasing  the  repressed  desires 
that  are  finding  expression  in  the  form  of  symptoms,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  become  attached  to  the  idea  of  the  physician ;  psycho- 
logically this  means  the  replacement  of  one  symptom  by  another 
— namely,  psychosexual  dependence  on  the  physician.  This 
is  often  of  temporary,  and  sometimes  of  permanent  benefit, 
but  in  severe  cases  the  replacement  is  inconvenient  and  detri- 
mental. In  psycho-analysis,  on  the  contrary,  the  repressed 
tendencies  are  permanently  released  by  being  made  conscious, 
and  hence  can  be  directed,  by  sublimation,  to  more  useful, 
non-sexual,  social  aims. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

REFLECTIONS   ON   SOME   CRITICISMS   OF   THE 
PSYCHO-ANAL'^TIC  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT » 

iVhatever  else  may  be  said  about  Freud's  psychological 
:heories  and  the  psycho-analytic  method  of  treatment  no  one 
las  denied  the  great  significance  of  them  in  modem  thou^t. 
[t  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  any  one  interested  io 
;he  problems  of  psychopathology,  or,  indeed,  of  psychology 
n  general,  to  remain  aloof  from  these  theories,  or  to  avcnd 
ranging  himself  either  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  thnn. 
[t  would  be  out  of  place  here  even  to  attempt  to  indicate  the 
significance  they  have  for  the  sciences  of  sociology,  mythol<^', 
ind  anthropology,  as  well  as  for  psychology  proper,  but  I  uish 
nt  the  outset  to  point  out  how  necessarily  fallacious  it  must  be 
for  anyone  to  reach  any  dogmatic  conclusion  as  to  their  value  so 
long  as  he  confines  liim.self  to  only  one  of  their  aspects.  One 
of  the  best  tests  of  the  value  of  any  new  theory  is  to  find  out 
how  fruitfully  it  can  be  applied,  and  the  extent  of  the  regions 
over  which  Freud's  principles  have  been  found  to  be  valid — in 
regions  relating  to  the  activities  of  past  ages  as  well  as  the 
present,  to  the  psychology  of  the  normal,  of  the  neurotic,  and 
the  insane — is  perhaps  the  most  definite  piece  of  confiniiatorj' 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  them.  In  this  paper,  however,  we  are 
concerned  with  only  one  aspect  of  Freud's  work — namely,  the 
method  of  psyclio-analysis  that  he  has  devised  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  psychoneurose-^. 

Those  who  hear  or  read  ft)r  the  first  time  of  the  psycho* 
analytic  method  may  broadly  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
namely,  those  wlutse  interest  is  aroused  thmiph  their  intellect 
may  be  puzzled,  and  thnsc  wlio  from  the  oiit^-t  arc  repelled 

•  An  adilrcss  dcliverwl  lidort  a  jtiint  im-ctinR  ol  the  Chicago  Nraro- 
logical  Sotifty  and  the  fhuuR"  Medical  S'«  iety,  January  iS,  mil-     Pnb* 
liihed  iniiM  AiHtricatt  Journal  of  the  Mtiitful  ScUnces.  July,  t<>ii. 
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and  adopt  a  hostile  attitude.  The  line  between  the  two  classes 
is  not  a  very  sharp  one,  for  I  think  it  is  true  that  no  one  has 
ultimately  adopted  the  theory  and  practice  of  psycho-analysis 
without  first  having  to  overcome  various  difficulties  and 
obstacles  in  his  own  mind.  Indeed,  this  is  absolutely  inherent 
in  the  situation,  for  one  of  the  main  tenets  of  psycho-analysis 
is  that  the  nature  of  the  unconscious  mind,  which  is  its  chief 
subject-matter,  is  repugnant  to  both  the  aesthetic  and  logical 
standards  of  consciousness.  One  might,  therefore,  more  fairly 
say  that  readers  shew  a  great  variation  in  the  extent  to  which, 
in  the  further  study  of  the  subject,  they  are  prepared  to  waive 
their  own  inevitable  prejudices.  To  some  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Freud  seem  so  grotesquely  unlikely,  and  the  objec- 
tions to  his  method  so  obvious,  that  they  do  not  feel  it  worth 
while  to  pursue  the  subject  any  farther.  Others,  equally 
conscious  of  the  objections  that  immediately  arise  in  their 
mind,  are  sufficiently  open-minded  or  tolerant  to  think  it  possible 
that  perhaps  their  difficulties  are  due  to  their  insufficient  grasp 
of  the  matter,  and  that  adequate  explanations  may  exist  which 
they  will  find  if  they  pursue  their  inquiry.  This  latter  position 
has  this  a  priori  consideration  in  its  favour — namely,  that  many 
of  the  objections  commonly  raised  are  so  extremely  simple  and 
obvious  in  character  that  it  would  be  a  highly  remarkable 
occurrence  if  a  man  of  Freud's  recognised  intellectual  power 
had  overlooked  or  ignored  them.  This  consideration  becomes 
the  more  weighty  when  one  recollects  that  assent  has  been 
given  to  the  chief  of  Freud 's  conclusions  by  men  of  such  scientific 
eminence  and  sane  judgement  as  Professors  Bleuler,  Stanley 
Hall,  August  Hoch,  Adolf  Meyer,  Putnam,  and  WTiitc.  In 
view  of  this  consideration  it  would  seem  unreasonable  as  well  as 
unscientific  to  refuse  to  investigate  Freud's  conclusions,  how- 
ever strange  some  of  them  may  at  first  sight  appear.  We  have 
further  to  remember  that  most  of  us  have  a  much  more  limited 
capacity  than  we  flatter  ourselves  to  have  of  assimihitii^  new 
thought.  As  Nietzsche  well  put  it,  'Mankind  has  a  bad  ear  for 
new  music'  The  history  of  new  movements  in  culture  and 
science  is  replete  with  instances  that  illustrate  this  sad  fact, 
and  yet  how  rarely  docs  anyone  draw  the  obvious  lesson  that 
they  themselves  willjiot  find  it  easy  to  avoid  the  same  danger 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  them.  There  are  names  that 
live  in  history  only  because  of  the  notoriety  the  bearers  of 
them  won  by  absurd  denunciations  of  new  thinkers,  and  one 
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cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  men  at  the  present  tia^H 
who  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  for  nothing  else  thi^f 
their  puerile  hostility  to  the  new  teachings  of  psycho-analNi^H 
Of  the  principles  of  the  psycho-analytic  treatment  itscir^J 
need  here  say  but  little,  for  I  have  already  on  several  occasia^f 
outlined  them,^  and  1  may  assume  that  they  are  fairly  fanufi^f 
to  you.  Very  briefly  put,  they  are  as  follows:  It  is  a  principal 
accepted  by  all  psychopathotogists,  and  no  longer  in  distmssio^^ 
that  psychoneurotic  symptoms  are  the  product  of  underlyii^H 
dissociated  mental  processes,  which  are  unknown  to  the  patiea^H 
or,  in  Freud's  sense,  unconscious.  The  symptoms  are,  (herefot^f 
substitutions  of  unconscious  mentiU  processes,  and  the>*  cei^| 
to  exist  when  these  are  made  fully  conscious.  Freud  finds  th^| 
the  unconscious  processes  in  question  constitute  an  elabon^H 
network  of  memories  that  centre  around  certain  dytmidH 
trends,  or  wishes,  which  are  always  of  a  sexual  nature  and  i^H 
always  connected  with  infantile  experiences.  They  are  i^| 
compatible,  or  out  of  harmony,  with  the  rest  of  the  patienl^| 
thoughts,  and  Freud  holds  that  it  is  the  conflict  resuttinf;  frn^l 
this  fact  that  is  the  cause  of  their  bejng  split  off,  dissociated,  ^| 
1  'repressed.'  They  arc  under  the  ban  of  various  inhibitit*i^| 
or  'resistances,'  and  the  patient  automatically  strives  again^| 
acknowledging  their  very  existence.  Psycho-analysis  b  ^| 
method,  having  its  spi-cial  technique,  that  was  devised  for  |j^| 
purpose  of  overcoming  these  resistances,  in  order  that  t^H 
unconscious  mental  processes  may  be  led  back  into  consdoi^H 
ness.  The  chief  aim  of  the  treatment  is  to  give  the  paticnl^H 
better  understanding  of  the  innermost  part  of  his  mind,  so  th^l 
he  may  be  in  a  position  to  divert  the  mental  ener(»>'  that  v^| 
finding  an  outlet  in  the  form  of  neurotic  symptoms  into  nM^| 
suitable  and  useful  social  channels.  He  cannot  do  this  so  loi^| 
as  the  energy  is  locked  up  hy  unconscious  fixations,  so  thnl  itjH 
necessary  first  to  free  it  before  it  can  be  applied  in  healtld^H 
directions ;  it  is  a  question  of  reatlrr  pour  tnieux  satilrr.  ^M 

The  objections  that  have  been  brought  against  this  meth^H 
of  treatment  may  for  present  purposes  be  divided  into  thf«o 
concerning  the  practical  using  of  the  method  and  those  con- 
cerning the  theory  of  it.     Most  of  them  can  be  summarised 
in  the  statement    that    the  theory  is   one-sided    and 
untrue,  while  the  application  is  hannfu),  impracticable, 
unreliable. 

•  5m  Clupt«n  Xin.,  XIV.,  *ml  XVI. 
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It  is  easily  demonstrable  that  some  of  the  individual  objec- 
tions are,  so  to  speak,  not  psychologically  honest,  in  that  they 
are  only  pretexts  seized  for  the  purpose  of  covering  deeper  ones, 
and  often  those  who  bring  the  objections  are  not  conscious  of 
the  deeper  roots  of  their  antipathy  to  the  method.  It  is,  there- 
fore, indispensable  that  we  first  say  a  few  words  about  the 
relations  of  the  subject  to  the  normal.  Freud  maintains  that 
the  conflicts  that  lie  at  the  base  of  neurotic  conditions  play  an 
important  and  unavoidable  part  in  the  development  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  that  on  the  outcome  of  these  conflicts  depentb 
whether  a  given  pterson  will  be  healthy  or  neurotic.  In  other 
words,  the  difference  between  a  neurotic  and  a  healthy  person 
is  not  that  the  former  has  been  subjected  to  conflict  and  the 
latter  not,  but  that  the  two  have  reacted  differently  to  similar 
conflicts.  The  whole  matter  is  one  essentially  of  childhood. 
We  all  know  that  an  infant  comes  into  the  world  destitute  of 
the  various  social  conventions  and  inhibitions  that  play  such 
a  large  part  in  adult  life.  He  is  originally  egoistic;  cannot 
appreciate  why  his  different  privileges  and  impulses  have  to 
be  regulated  or  interfered  with ;  has  at  first  no  sense  of  the  rights 
or  feelings  of  others;  will  attempt  to  satisfy  his  bodily  needs 
where  and  when  he  thinks  fit;  craves  for  food,  attention,  and 
other  wants,  quite  regardless  of  external  considerations.  His 
early  education  consists  almost  entirely  in  learning  to  subor- 
dinate his  personal  desires  and  interests  to  considerations  that 
at  first  only  remotely  appeal  to  him — in  other  words,  it  consists 
in  constant  adjustii^  of  conflicts  between  internal  and  external 
situations.  It  is  only  gradually  that  such  barriers  are  built 
up  as  modesty,  shame,  disgust,  horror,  moral  feelings,  and  so  on. 
Freud  holds  that  the  personal  impulses,  lai^ely  originating  in  ■ 
various  physical  sensations,  that  are  in  this  way  renounced, 
are  far  more  significant  to  the  child  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  the  compromise  thus  demanded  in  its  education  is 
often  arrived  at  only  at  considerable  expense  to  mental  health, 
and  is  often  an  imperfect  one.  A  healthy  person  emerges  from 
this  series  of  conflicts  by  managing  to  replace  the  primary 
personal  activities  and  interests  by  external  social  ones,  and 
the  mental  energy  of  the  former  constitutes  one  of  the  main 
driving  forces  for  the  later  acquired  ones,  being  one  of  the  chief 
bases  for  the  whole  later  character  of  the  person.  The  normal 
process,  therefore,  is  repression  plus  satisfactory  replacement, 
while  what  happens  in  the  future  neurotic  is  repression  ^lu* 
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unsaiis/aclory  replacement.  Satisfactory  replacement  of 
impulses  that  were  primarily  sexual  is  termed  sublimation, 
the  energy,  desires,  and  interests  that  were  originally  personal 
having  been  sublimated  on  to  an  impersonal,  social  sphere. 
In  the  neuroses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  really  a 
compromise  between  open  expression  of  the  original  impulses 
and  satisfactory  replacement  of  them,  or  sublimation.  In 
order  to  bring  about  normal  sublimation,  the  impulses  have 
first  to  be  freed  from  their  attachment  to  the  neurotic 
symptoms. 

The  immediate  bearing  of  these  considerations  is  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  repression  of  certain  primitive  tendencies  occurs 
in  both  the  normal  and  the  neurotic,  one  has  to  expect  that 
both  will  shew  a  resistance,  which  is  merely  the  obverse  of 
repression,  against  being  made  conscious  of  the  repressed 
mental  processes.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  found.  The  normal 
person  is  shocked,  and  finds  it  incredible,  when  he  is  told  of  the 
great  frequency  with  which  in  their  childhood  neurotic  patients 
indulged  in  sexual  phantasies  that  refer  to  their  parents.  The 
reason  is  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  normal,  and  he  is 
resenting  the  information  about  the  neurotic  because  really  he 
is  being  told  a  disagreeable  truth  about  himself.  It  is  the 
people  with  secret  attractions  to  various  temptations  who  busy 
themselves  most  with  removing  those  temptations  from  other 
people;  really  they  are  defending  themselves  under  the  pretext 
of  defending  others,  because  at  heart  they  fear  their  own  weak- 
ness. Similarly  those  who  learn  psycho-analysis  regularly 
discover  that  the  aspects  of  it  that  have  most  repelled  them 
concern  just  the  strongest  and  most  deeply  buried  part  of  their 
own  nature.  In  resisting  these  aspects  they  of  course  sdze  at 
all  sorts  of  superficial  reasons  and  excuses  for  thinking  them 
untrue,  but  these  are  merely  the  cover  for  deeper  personal 
grounds,  the  existence  of  which  they  are  often  unaware.  In 
approaching  the  subject  of  the  objections  to  psycho-analysis  it 
is  much  more  important  to  deal  with  this  general  truth  than  to 
ai^ue  about  the  superficial  pretexts  seriatim,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  emphasised  it  at  the  outset. 

Taking  up  first  the  objections  to  the  theory  or  principles  of 
the  treatment,  we  may  first  consider  the  most  important — 
namely,  to  the  effect  that  Freud  attributes  an  exa^erated 
importance  to  sexual  factors  in  the  causation  of  the  neuroses. 
Well,  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  frequent  misunderstanding  in 
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the  minds  of  those  who  bring  forward  this  criticism.  They 
seem  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  to  take  Freud's  statements 
as  if  these  meant  that,  according  to  him,  the  psychoneuroses 
are  due  to  an  unsatisfied  desire  for  sexual  intercourse,  and 
naturally  they  triumphantly  point  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
a  psychoneurosis  may  coexist  with  full  opportunities  for  grati- 
fication of  this  desire.  Such  critics  evidently  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  sexual  instinct  comprises  a  range  of  activities  very 
much  wider  than  this  specific  one.  The  commonest  mani- 
festation of  the  instinct — namely,  love — frequently  exists 
without  any  trace  of  desire  for  sexual  intercourse,  at  all  events 
consciously.  Then  all  sorts  of  other  activities,  such  as  perver- 
sions, masturbation  and  other  auto-erotic  acts,  obviously  have 
to  be  called  sexual,  although  their  relation  to  sexual  intercourse 
is  very  remote.  There  are  many  people,  both  men  and  women, 
who  never  have  any  desire  for  normal  intercourse,  but  investi- 
gation shews  that  they  have  some  other  form  of  sexual  life, 
often  a  very  complex  one.  Psycho-analj^ic  and  other  research 
has  clearly  shewn  that  the  desire  for  sexual  intercourse  is  a 
highly  specialised  manifestation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  one 
relatively  late  in  developing.  It  is  preceded,  and  accompanied, 
by  a  great  number  of  other  sexual  activities,  some  of  which 
lead  up  to  it,  while  others  do  not.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
instinct  is  a  composite  construction  made  up  of  several  separate 
components.  Distinct  evidences  of  these  components  are  to  be 
observed  even  in  early  childhood,  though  the  form  they  then 
take  is  very  distant  in  appearance  from  what  we  call  an  adult 
sexual  act.  It  is  impossible  to  go  farther  into  this  matter  here, 
but  those  iiitorested  in  it  arc  roconmiended  to  read  carefully 
Freud's  'Drei  Abhandlungen  zur  Sexualtheorie.' 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  wliy  sexual  disturbances  should 
play  such  an  essential  part  in  the  production  of  the  neuroses 
as  Freud  maintains.  Logically  this  question  should  be  put 
after  it  has  been  determined  whether  they  do  or  not;  not,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  before.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  facts. 
All  I  can  say  here  is  that  no  one  who  has  conscientiously,  and 
free  from  all  prejudice,  explored  the  dark  regions  of  the  mind 
where  neurotic  symptoms  arise  has  any  doubt  about  the  essenti- 
ally sexual  nature  of  them.  Certainly  conflicts  occur  in  regard 
to  other  matters  and  play  a  part,  often  a  very  considerable  one, 
in  the  genesis  of  the  symptoms,  but  they  are  always  secondary, 
and,  as  it  were,  only  mirror  the  deeper,  sexual  ones.    Freud 
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says:*  'loh  kann  diesen  Satz  nur  immer  wtcder  von  nei 
wiederholen,  weil  ich  es  niemals  anders  finde,  dass  die  Sexunli 
dcr  Schlijssel  zum  Problem  dcr  Psychoneurosen  wie  dcr  Ni 
rosen  liberhaupt  ist.  Wer  ihn  verschmSht,  wird  niemals  uufi 
schliessen  imstande  sein.  Ich  wartc  noch  auf  die 
suchungen,  welche  diesen  Satz  aufzuheben  oder  einzuschrSnk< 
vermogen  sollen.  Was  ich  bis  jctzt  dagegen  K*hort  habe, 
Aeusserungen  persotilichen  Missfallens  oder  Unglaubcns, 
es  gentigt,  das  Wort  Charcot's  entgegenzuhaltcn,  "Ca  n'em] 
pas  d'exister." '  ['I  can  only  repeat  this  sentence  once 
because  I  never  find  it  otherwise,  that  sexuality  is  the  key  to  tht 
problem  of  the  psychoneuroscs,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  neuroses 
in  general.  Wlioever  disdains  it  will  never  be  able  to  open 
lock.  1  am  still  waiting  for  the  investigations  that  will  rcmi 
or  limit  the  truth  of  this  sentence.  What  I  have  heard  agni 
it  up  to  the  present  has  been  only  the  exjiresslon  of  pereoi 
distaste  or  disbelief,  which  the  words  of  Charcot  arc  enough 
meet:  "That  doesn't  prevent  it  from  existing.'"]  Those  wl 
have  learned  the  importance  of  the  sexual  factors  in  the  neuroM* 
have  also  come  to  realise  that  this  fact  is  not  so  surprising  as 
it  at  first  appears,  for  they  have  learned  that  the  stream  that 
we  call  the  sexual  instinct  Is  much  broader  and  deeper  than  ■ 
commonly  supposed.  The  ver>*  fact  that  the  greater  part  M 
it  flows  in  underground  channels  creates  an  extensive  QltuaOl 
as  to  its  extent,  but  even  consciously  we  cannot  doubt  thfl 
it  plays  the  most  important  part  of  all  the  instincts.  Frofl 
it  is  evidently  derived  the  main  impetus  that  gives  rise  S 
artistic,  literary,  and  poetic  productions,  and  far  more  of  oH 
daily  interests  and  ambitions  than  we  superficially  itn^^ifl 
are  in  reality  sublimations  from  deeper  and  ultimately  sexufl 
sources.  The  various  childhood  conflicts  above  referred  tl 
concern  almost  entirely  root  manifestations  of  the  same  ittstincfl 
and  Any  one  who  has  closely  studied  the  steps  by  which  infnntS 
activities  arc  transformed  into  non-sexual  interests  will  not  Ul 
at  all  surprised  that  frequently  this  ddieate  process  docs  i» 
proceed  in  the  hannonious  way  that  is  necessar>-  for  the  cstabltdl 
ment  of  normal  mental  balance.  I 

A  critic  might  now  remark:  Granted  all  this,  admitted  thS 
sexual  factors  are  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  importaofl 
a^nts  in  the  causation  of  the  neuroses;  in  vietv  of  the  fas 
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that  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  the  patient,  why  resuscitate 
them,  what  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  delving  into  these 
disagreeable  memories  ?  This  question  involves  two  distinct 
matters,  both  of  which,  however,  will  be  considered  together — 
namely,  the  psycholt^cal  explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  desirability  or  not  of  probing  into  a  patient's 
innermost  sexual  life.  The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions 
was  indicated  above,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  transla- 
tion of  the  unconscious  mental  processes  to  consciousness 
necessarily  signifies  the  harmonious  fusion  of  mental  elements 
that  were  previously  in  permanent  conflict,  and  that  the  cessation 
of  these  conflicts  carries  with  it  the  lasting  cessation  of  the 
symptoms;  the  keynote  here  is  that  conscious  knowledge  of 
aberrant  tendencies  means  a  better  and  healthier  control  of 
them.  As  I  have  in  two  recent  papers*  fully  discussed  this 
mattCT",  as  well  as  the  naive  allegation  that  the  results  of  psycho- 
analytic treatment  are  due  to  su^estion,  I  will  not  deal  with 
it  further  here.  The  second  question  is  evidently  based  on  the 
strong  medical  prejudice  against  handling  sexual  problems  that 
is  shewn  in  so  many  ways,  in  the  total  exclusion  of  sexual 
subjects  from  the  medical  curriculum,  in  the  marked  dis- 
inclination to  accept  the  sexual  aetiology  of  various  diseases, 
and  so  on;  the  long  fight,  now  settled,  over  the  syphilitic  origin 
of  general  paralysis  was  a  striking  instance  of  this.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  a  sexual  factor  is  mentioned  in  a  medical  text- 
book it  is  usually  under  the  vague  and  misleading  guise  of 
'sexual  excesses.'  It  may  be  more  comfortable  to  believe 
that  hysteria  is  due  to  a  toxic  process  than  that  it  is  due  to 
psychosexual  conflicts,  but  desire  for  personal  comfort  is  not 
always  the  best  guide  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  This  medical 
prudery  is  responsible  for  much  harm,  both  to  the  profession, 
who  are  thereby  blinded  to  an  important  side  of  pathology, 
and  to  the  patients  that  consult  them.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  medical  men  outside  their  work  are  oblivious 
to  the  important  part  that  sexual  interests  play  in  daily  life. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  I  read  a  paper  expounding 
the  psychosexual  origin  of  certain  neuroses  the  opinion  was 
freely  expressed  that  sexual  thoughts  could  not  have  such  a 
hold  on  the  minds  of  neurotic  patients  as  I  maintained  they  did. 
After  the  medical  discussion  an  informal  smoking  concert  was 
held,  in  which  the  main  entertainment  consisted  in  the  relating 
>  See  Chapters  XVI.  and  XVIll. 
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of  sexual  and  skatalogical  anecdotes  and  recitations.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  thinking  of  Heine's  well-known  stanza  from 
the  'Die  Heimkehr': 

'  Blamier  mich  nicht,  mein  sch5nes  Kind, 
Und  gniss  mich  nicht  unter  den  Linden; 
Wenn  wir  nachher  zu  Hause  aind, 

Wird  sich  schon  alles  finden.' 

This  very  nicely  expresses  the  attitude  in  question.  Only  at 
home,  in  private,  or  in  club  life,  are  such  topics  to  be  mentioned, 
not  in  scientific  discussions,  in  public,  'unter  den  IJnden.' 
Yet  it  is  with  this  intimate,  personal,  and  human  side  of  neurotic 
patients  that  we  are  necessarily  concerned,  for  it  is  in  these 
deeper  recesses  of  their  nature  that  conflicts  and  disharmonies 
arise,  not  on  indifferent  and  impersonal  topics.  Evidently  a 
given  physician  may  from  personal  distaste  refuse  to  investigate 
such  matters,  but  he  should  recognise  that  by  so  doing  he  is 
allowing  his  personal  prejudices  to  enter  into  a  region  where 
they  do  not  beloi^ — namely,  scientific  therapeutics.  It  is  as 
though  surgeons  should  officially  proclaim  that  gynEecoIogical 
therapeutics  is  too  distasteful  for  medical  men  to  coacem 
themselves  with. 

Critics  who  bring  forward  this  objection  usually  covo:  thdr 
personal  disinclination  that  lies  at  the  root  of  it  by  contending 
that  such  a  procedure  is  harmful  for  the  patient.  In  this 
contention  there  is  an  undeniable  modicum  of  truth.  It  would 
be  fpolish  to  maintain  that  exploration  of  a  nervous  patient's 
sexual  thoughts  and  fancies  contains  no  potentialities  for  harm, 
any  more  than  that  exploration  of  a  parturient  uterus  by  a 
village  midwife  contains  no  similar  potentialities.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  while  an  investigation  of  sexual  thoughts 
is  not  necessarily  harmless,  it  is  also  not  necessaiily  harmful. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  therapeutic  procedure  that  in  this  respect 
resembles  most  others — namely,  its  potentiality  for  harm  depends 
almost  entirely  on  how  it  is  carried  out.  Are  the  operations  of 
trephining  or  laparotomy  fraught  with  no  risk  whatever,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  preliminary  administration  of  chloroform? 
The  universal  criterion  of  the  advisability  or  justifiability  of 
carrying  out  risky  therapeutic  measures  is,  or  should  be,  the 
question  of  whether  the  probable  good  is  greater  than  the 
possible  harm.  In  such  cases  as  those  just  instanced  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  the  potentiality  for  harm  is  much 
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less  in  some  hands  than  in  others,  and  that  by  the  adoption 
of  suitable  precautions  this  potentiality  can  often  be  minimised. 
Now  it  is  contended  for  psycho-analysis  that  the  various 
precautions  that  form  part  of  its  technique  make  it  a  definitely 
safe  procedure.  I  should  not  like  to  assert  that  no  harm  can 
ever  be  done  during  psycho-analysis;  it  would,  indeed,  be 
Strange  if  such  a  delicate  procedure  were  safer  than  all  other 
therapeutic,  procedures.  Still,  I  will  say  that,  in  spite  of 
vague  statements  to  the  contrary,  no  case  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  definite  harm  has  been  done  to  the  patient 
through  this  treatment,  and  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
facts  will  deny  that  at  ail  events  far  more  good  than  harm  has 
been  done.  It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word 
of  warning  concerning  those  physicians  who  blindly  rush 
into  a  psychosexual  investigation  under  the  name  of  psycho- 
analysis, but  without  any  proper  training  in  the  matter.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  psycho-analysis,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  therapeutic  measure,  needs  a  careful,  disciplined 
study  before  it  can  be  either  adequately  applied  or  judged. 

Another  very  prominent  objection  brought  against  the 
psycho-analytic  treatment  is  that  it  is  said  to  be  unreliable. 
This  applies  partly  to  the  main  theory,  but  especially  to  the 
interpretations  of  the  patient's  symptoms,  utterances,  and 
other  mental  material.  Into  the  construction  of  the  theory, 
as  into  that  of  all  theories,  it  is  plain  that  various  preliminary 
hypotheses  have  entered ;  but  it  is  maintained  that  these  arc 
the  reverse  of  fanciful,  and  are  always  direct  and  legitimate 
inferences  from  facts  objectively  gathered.  Freud  himself 
says:^  'Ich  setze  keinen  Stolz  darein,  die  Spekulation 
vermieden  zu  haben;  das  Material  fiir  diese  Hypothesen  ist 
aber  durch  die  ausgcdehnste  und  miihevollste  Beobachtung 
gewoimen  wordcn.'  ['I  feel  no  pride  at  having  avoided 
speculation;  the  material  for  these  hypotheses,  however,  has 
been  gained  through  the  most  'extensive  and  laborious 
observation.']  The  question  of  actually  proving  in  detail  the 
various  parts  of  the  theory  is  technically  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one,  both  for  psychological  reasons  connected  with  the 
meaning  of  what  constitutes  scientific  proof,  and  for  extrinsic 
reasons,  some  of  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  It  has 
been  said  that  up  to  the  present  not  sufficient  material  has 
been  published  to  establish  either  the  truth  of  the  theory  or 
'  '  SammluDg,'  op.  cU.,  S.  loo. 
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the  value  of  the  treatment.  I  sometimes  think  that  those 
who  make  this  statement  are  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the 
material  that  has  been  published  by  the  Freudian  school. 
There  exist  at  least  fifty  books  on  psycho-analysis,  seven 
periodicals  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject,  while  the 
number  of  papers  now  runs  into  thousands.  Nevertheless,  I 
freely  admit  that,  in  spite  of  this,  not  enough  observations 
have  yet  been  published  to  prove  scientifically  every  inference 
and  interpretation  that  has  been  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  contend  that  enough  has  been  published  to  demonstrate 
the  principles  of  the  method,  to  shew  the  truth  of  a  number 
of  detailed  inferences  based  on  the  application  of  it,  and  thus 
to  establish  the  right  to  ask  that  the  other  inferences  be  not 
denied  by  critics  who  have  not  personally  investigated  them. 
A  word  must  also  be  said  about  the  actual  difficulties  of 
publishing  cases,  which  are  much  greater  even  than  they 
appear.  It  is  not  merely  that  absolute  general  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  patient,  but 
minor  points  in  the  analysis  that  shew  the  validity  of  it  have 
to  be  suppressed,  for  it  is  just  those  that  would  betray  this 
identity.  Then,  again,  a  given  interpretation,  which  can  be 
put  in  a  sentence,  may  be  based  on  several  hours  of  detailed 
observation,  most  of  which,  the  individual  utterances  of  the 
patient,  the  tone,  the  emotional  gestures,  etc.,  are  impossible 
to  reproduce,  although  it  is  just  these  that  inevitably  convince 
one  of  the  validity  of  the  inference  drawn. 

There  are,  however,  deeper  reasons  why  many  of  the 
individual  psycho-analytical  interpretations  seem  very  unlikely 
and  often  strained.  It  is  evident  that  the  connections  between 
different  thoughts  proceed,  or  are  supposed  to,  along  paths 
quite  foreign  to  our  normal,  more  or  less  logical,  thinking  pro- 
cesses, and  that  is  why  any  one  who  reads  of  them  repudiates 
them  as  highly  improbable.  It  is  often  forgotten,  however, 
that  they  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  logical  thinking,  for 
they  represent  the  workings  of  unconscious  mental  processes 
which  are  demonstrably  quite  different  from  our  conscious 
ones.     If,  for  instance,  the  conscious  attention  is  des^nedly 

distracted  during  a  word-association  experiment,*  it  will  be 
found  that  the  intrinsic  or  logical  reactions  are  largely  replaced 
by  superficial  ones,  especially  by  sound  connections;  in  other 
words,  the  more  automatic  and  less  conscious  mental  func- 

'  See  Jang, '  Diagnostiscbe  \aaoz\&\iOQsa\.u^«a,'  \op6,  Bd.  L,  S.  104,  atd 
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tioning  becomes  the  more  does  it  proceed  by  means  of  super- 
ficial connections  of  the  kind  familiar  to  psycho-analysts.  I 
cannot  now  go  further  into  the  psychological  questions  here 
involved,  but  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  following 
important  consideration.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  normal  as  well  as  in  the  neurotic  there  exists  a 
strong  general  resistance  to  what  may  be  called  symbolic 
thinking,  that  is,  to  mental  processes  that  proceed  by  means 
of  analogy,  superficial  connections,  and  so  on;  in  fact,  ouj 
logical  tendencies  rightly  repudiate  'what  seems  to  us  to  be 
an  absurd,  irrational  mental  procedure.  Yet  in  children  and 
savages,  during  intoxication  and  insanity,  in  superstitions, 
folk-lore,  and  even  in  poetry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  metaphor, 
analogy,  and  symbolism  play  a  very  lai^  part,  sometimes 
even  as  large  as  they  do  in  unconscious  mental  processes.  A 
little  study  of  the  sources  of  dream  material  is  enough  to 
convince  any  one  of  how  extraordinary  are  the  superficial 
connections  that  are  formed  in  their  mind  quite  unknown  to 
them.  It  is  often  further  asked  what  guarantee  one  has  in 
psycho-analysis  that  a  given  interpretation  is  ct^rect.  It 
would  take  too  much  time  to  answer  this  fully,  and  I  can 
only  assert  that  in  the  psycho-analytic  technique  special 
provision  is  made  for  objective  criteria  and  tests  of  the  truth 
of  any  given  interpretation;  the  whole  method  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  vague,  uncontrolled,  and  speculative  procedure 
it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  objections  to  the 
practicability  of  the  psycho-analytic  method  of  treatment,  for 
to  anyone  who  has  assimilated  the  preceding  considerations 
these  objections  will  answer  themselves.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  method  is  of  extremely  limited  applicability  on 
account  of  the  time  and,  therefore,  expense  involved,  of  the 
number  of  cases  that  are  intrinsically  unsuited  for  the  treat- 
ment, of  the  difficulty  of  usii^  it  with  hospital  patients,  and 
so  On.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  the  motive  of  these  objec- 
tions is  to  depreciate  the  treatment,  rather  than  to  criticise  it 
seriously,  for  if  the  enormous  value  of  it  were  generally  recog- 
nised one  cannot  doubt  that  these  difficulties  would  lose  much 
of  their  weight,  and  would  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome. 
They  can  most  shortly  be  met  by  comparing  for  a  moment 
psycho-analysis  with  the  sanatorium  treatment  for  tuber- 
culosis, for  when  this  was  first  instituted  exaicXV}  \}q!&  vkgda 
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objections  were  raised:  it  was  a  mode  of  treatment  applicable 
only  to  tlie  rich ;  it  involved  a  great  expense  of  time  and 
money  and  the  training  of  a  special  class  of  physicians;  was 
suitable  only  for  certain  selected  classes;  had  considerable 
potentialities  for  harm,  and  so  on.  But  when  it  became 
realised  that  the  open-air  treatment  gave  the  most  effective 
results;  that  the  long  duration  of  it  was  something  inherent 
in  the  circumstances;  that  there  was  no  adequate  alternative 
to  it;  that,  in  fact,  to  ignore  it  was  tantamount  to  not  doing 
the  best  for  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  then  the  diffi- 
culties were  rapidly  overcome,  even  for  the  poorest  hospital 
patients.  No  doubt  it  is  more  satisfactory  when  we  can 
achieve  rapid  cures  of  constitutional  maladies,  a  fact  that 
partly  explains  the  gratification  with  which  the  recent 
Ehrlich-Hata  discovery  has  been  received.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things  there  are 
certain  modes  of  treatment  which  it  is  dangerous  to  press 
forward  too  rapidly,  such  as  the  re-education  of  the  system 
by  means  of  tuberculin,  anti-rabic  and  other  vaccines. 
I^ycho-analysis,  which  is  essentially  a  re-educative  treatment 
that  modifies  mental  trends  of  many  years'  standing,  is  just 
such  a  treatment  where  it  is  impossible  to  press.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  compares  very  favourably  in  many  respects  with 
the  sanatorium  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  for  it  requires  less 
time,  no  special  apparatus,  buildings,  nursing  staff,  and  so  on, 
and,  above  all,  can  be  carried  out  in  an  ambulatory  service 
when  the  patient  is  about  his  ordinary  work;  it  is,  indeed, 
very  desirable  that  the  patient  should  have  some  employment 
or  other  interest  unless  he  is  totally  incapacitated.  As  to  the 
limited  scope  of  the  treatment,  we  already  find  in  practice 
that  there  is  a  wide  range  over  which  it  is  conveniently  applied, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  good-will  of  the  medical 
profession  this  range  would  be  very  considerably  extended; 
although  many  intrinsic  difficulties  exist,  many  of  the  alleged 
ones  are  largely  fictitious,  being  invented  or  exaggerated  by 
those  who  really  oppose  the  treatment  on  other  grounds. 

In  these  few  remarks  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  have  not 
enumerated  all  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  forward 
against  the  psycho-analytic  treatment,  and  have  not  even 
fully  discussed  any  one  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  trust 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  aim  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  there 
do  exist  answers  to  all  of  them  viticb,  in,  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  Droperiv  investigated  the  maXVet  see.  eriaiA'a  %&«»]^i&ft„, 

-     'Ogle 


CHAPTER  XX 

PROFESSOR  JANET  ON  PSYCHO-ANALYSIS: 
A  REJOINDER' 

In  psychology,  as  in  other  subjects,  it  unfortunately  happens 
from  time  to  time  that  a  writer  prefers  to  substitute  a  polemical 
discussion  of  a  given  investigator's  views  for  a  scientific  criticism 
of  them,  the  sole  aim  of  which  would  be  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  are  true.  If  one  sets  out  in  such  a  discussion 
with  the  deliberate  object  of  discrediting  the  investigator  in 
question,  the  readiest  method  of  achieving  this  to  the  satis- 
faction of  an  uninformed  or  already  biassed  audience  is  either 
to  distort  his  views  or  to  impute  to  him  views  that  he  has 
never  held.  One  has  then  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
select  for  one's  strictures  whatever  views  may  lend  themselves 
most  suitably  to  the  desired  mode  of  attack.  It  is  clearly 
easier  to  score  if  one  may  choose  one's  own  target,  or  if  one 
replaces  the  real  difficult  one  by  an  imaginary  attainable  one. 
If,  for  example,  one  elects  to  use  the  weapon  of  ridicule,  one 
first  presents  the  adversary's  views  in  burlesque  form  by  means 
of  distortion,  caricature,  and  exa^eration,  not  disdaining  the 
aid  of  invention  and  omission,  so  that  they  may  be  rendered 
more  vulnerable  to  whatever  shafts  of  satire  and  wit  may  be 
at  one's  command. 

This  type  of  procedure  is  only  too  familiar,  and  many  of 

'  PabUahed  in  the  Journal  of  Abnomtat  Psychology,  Febraary,  i9i5,vol.  ix., 
p.  400.  It  may  be  asked  why  a  controversial  paper  should  be  included  in  a 
collected  series  such  as  the  present  one.  My  reason,  apart  from  the  desirability 
of  calling  attention  to  some  points  in  historical  accuracy,  is  that  it  serves  wdl 
to  illustrate  the  contention  of  psycho-analysts  that  much  of  the  oppoaitioo 
to  their  work  has  an  emotional  rather  than  an  intellectual  basis;  if  afiective 
factors  can  influence  the  judgement  of  a  man  of  Professor  Janet's  experience 
and  distinguished  eminence  in  psychology,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
the  same  may  happen  on  even  a  grosser  scale  with  men  of  a  lesser  inteUectnal 
calitire. 
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us  have  passed  through  the  interesting  experience  of  bdng 
the  personal  victims  of  it.  It  is  customary  in  these  circum- 
stances to  assume,  wherever  possible,  that  the  procedure  has 
not  been  a  dehberate  one  on  the  opponent's  part,  but  is  the 
expression  of  uncontrolled  tendencies  in  his  mind,  and  the 
only  comment  usually  made  is  on  the  lack  of  objectivity  so 
unbecoming  in  a  would-be  critic.  When,  however,  tho-e  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  device  has  been  intentionally 
adopted  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a 
definite  protest,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  rectifying  the  in- 
accurate statements  that  have  been  made.  Ungrateful  as 
such  a  task  always  is,  silence  on  such  an  occasion  is  tantamount 
to  an  acquiescence  in  the  lowering  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  fairness  and  probity  that  should  obtain  in  writings  on  scientific 
subjects  if  orderly  advance  is  to  be  made. 

Professor  Janet's  criticism  of  psycho-analysis,  read  last 
year  before  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine  in  London, 
contained  a  number  of  passages  of  a  nature  and  tendency 
that,  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  laid  him  open  to  the  serious 
charge  of  deliberate  unfairness.  His  sole  answer  to  this,  at 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  was  an  apology  that  his  ignorance 
of  German,  and  consequent  reliance  on  French  and  American 
abstracts  of  Freud's  articles,^  had  led  him  to  commit  a  series 
of  inaccuracies,  though  he  proffered  no  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  these  inaccuracies  were  in  one  direction  only.  Whether 
this  source  of  knowledge  constitutes  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
distorted  presentation  and  mocking  criticism  characterising 
the  articles  that  Professor  Janet  has  so  publicly  tendered  must 
be  left  to  the  reader's  judgement.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
however,  the  matter  would  have  been  left  where  it  was,  had 
not  Professor  Janet  recently  chosen  to  re-publish  his  paper, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  official  Transactions  of  the  Congress, 
in  both  the  Journal  de  Psychologie  and  the  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psychology*-  without  rectifying  a  single  one  of  the  mis-state- 
ments committed  in  the  original  draft.  Even  if  his  plea  of 
ignorance  at  the  time  of  writing  the  paper  afforded  the  real 
explanation  of  these,  and  I  shall  presently  give  reasons  for 
doubting  the  adequacy  of  this  explanation,  it  is  evident 
that  after  the  date  of  the  Congress  this  could  no  longer  be 

*  It  is  a  question  here  throughout  only  of  articles  that  have  nevcx  been 
translated  from  the  German,  not  of  the  books  that  have  been. 

*  Vol.  ix.,  pp.  1, 153. 
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r^^ded  as  a  valid  excuse.  Distasteful  as  the  duty  is,  I  feel 
constrained,  therefore,  to  challenge  these  methods  of  debate, 
and  shall  do  so  by  simply  repeating  some  of  the  points  made 
during  the  discussion  of  Professor  Janet's  original  paper. 

'  We  may  begin  with  an  example  of  elaboration.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  confusion  that  he  thinks  arises  from  Freud's 
use  of  the  term  '  sexual,'  as  applied  not  only  to  physical  acts, 
but  also  to  mental  tendencies,  Professor  Janet  summarises 
Freud's  article  on  fViUU  Psychoanalyse,  in  which  there  is  an 
account  of  a  case  where  a  physician,  under  the  curious  im- 
pression that  he  is  quoting  Freud's  views,  of  which  he  had 
gathered  a  casual  and  erroneous  impression,  confounds  these 
two  aspects  of  sexuality,  with  very  unfortunate  results  from 
the  patient's  point  of  view.  Now,  evidently  the  effect  produced 
on  the  reader  by  this  example  would  be  greatly  heightened  if 
only  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  such  a  gross  blunder 
was  committed,  not  by  an  ignorant  outsider,  but  by  a  psycho- 
analyst— if  possible,  one  in  immediate  touch  with  Professor 
Freud  himself.  Unfortunately,  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the 
way.  In  the  article  in  question,  Professor  Freud  categorically 
states,  no  fewer  than  three  times,  that  the  physician  was  quite 
unknown  to  him,  and  that  he  had  never  even  heard  his  name 
before.  He  amply  demonstrates  that  the  physician  could  not 
have  even  a  passing  acquaintance  with  psycho-analysis,  and 
was  ignorant  even  of  elementary  matters  of  medical  diagnosis. 
Professor  Janet's  imagination,'  however,  easily  gets  over  a 
difficulty  of  this  nature.  In  his  abstract,  eighteen  lines  long, 
he  insists  four  times  over  that  the  physician  was  a  pupil  of 
Freud's,  and  in  the  following  language;'  'A  woman  .  .  . 
consulted  a  young  physician,  a  disciple  of  Freud's.'  This 
'young  doctor,  apt  pupil  that  he  was,  told  the  patient,'  etc. 
.  .  .  '  This  young  confrire  .  .  .  seems  to  have  correctly  applied 
the  doctrine  he  had  been  taught.  Unfortunately,  the  patient 
.  .  .  complained  that  she  had  been  much  distressed  by  such 
advice.  Freud  heard  hor  grievance  and  in  a  vigorous  article 
vituperated  his  too  docile  and  compromising  pupil.  This  pupil, 
said  Freud,  had,'  etc.  Now,  it  once  happened  to  me  to  hear 
a  young  physician  describe  Professor  Janet's  method  of  treating 

•  That  the  invention  originated  with  Professor  Janet  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  Acher's  abstract  of  the  article,  which  he  quotes  as  the  source  of  hia 
information. 

■  I  quote  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  vol.  ix.,  p.  177. 
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hysteria  as  consisting  in  training  the  patient  to  entv  into 
soul-relationship  with  a  spiritistic  medium  by  means  of  tde* 
pathy.  I  am  as  responsible  for  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  my  co-workers  in  psychopathology  as  Pro- 
fessor Janet  presumably  is,  and  especially  before  criticising 
them,  and  if  I  had  at  an  International  Congress,  and  in  two 
subsequent  publications,  described  my  young  physician  as  an 
apt  and  docile  disciple  and  pupil  of  I^ofessor  Janet's,  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  co-worker  would  have  had  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Professor  Janet  has  done, 
for  the  ignorance  and  distortion  shewn  by  the  young  physician 
was  no  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Similar  results  may  be  achieved  by  the  device  of  omission. 
In  an  article  dealing  with  psychogenetic  disturbances  of  vision, 
-Professor  Freud  shewed  how  these  may  arise  through  a  conflict 
concerning  the  use  to  which  vision  may  be  put,  anfL  that 
hysterical  blindness  niay  be  a  compromise-formation  repre- 
senting a  talion  self-punishment  for  the  exercise  of  a  forbidden 
use  of  the  eyes>  He  takes  as  a  mythological  illustration  of 
the  same  principle  the  Godiva  story,  in  which  Peeping  Tom 
gets  blinded  for  a  similar  offence.  The  following  passage  is 
contained  in  Acher's  abstract  of  the  article,  quoted  by  Professor 
Janet:  'In  the  beautiful  legend  of  Lady  Godiva,  all  the  towns- 
people hid  themselves  behind  closed  shutters  in  order  to  lighten 
the  task  of  this  lady  who  was  required  to  ride  through  the 
streets  naked  in  daylight.  Anyone  who  looked*  at  the  naked 
beauty  was  punished  by  losing  his  eyesight.'^  Turn  now  to 
Professor  Janet's  amended  version  of  the  passage  (p.  159): 
'This  beautiful  woman  was  condemned  to  ride  through  the 
streets  naked,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  imposed  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  of  shutting  the  blinds  and  closing 
their  eyes*  so  that  no  one  should  see  her.  They  made  themselves 
blind  through  a  fine  chivalry.^  Who  would  be  able  to  resist  so 
poetic  an  explanation?'  In  other  words,  by  altering  the 
story,  and  omitting  the  essential  point  relating  to  the  talion 
punishment  of  Peeping  Tom,  Professor  Janet  succeeds  in  his 
object  of  reducing  to  nonsense  the  illustration  of  what  he  calls 
'this  ingenious  method.' 

A  still   more  conspicuous  example  of  this  device  is  the 
'  /.«.,  sexual  curiosity. 

*  These  three  words  should  be  '  The  only  one  who  peeped ':  othorwise  the 
passage  is  an  exact  translation  fibm  Professor  Freud's  article. 
'  Not  italicised  in  the  oi^nal. 
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followinK:  DmcribinR  FrcuH's  viru-s  on  thr  mutation  of  morbid 
anxii'tv,  I»riif«-*sor  Jaii«-t  wrin-i  (p.  i6<i):  'Fp-ikI  tolls  us  that 
in  :ill  thc^c  r;t<fs  wv  mu't  :«hv;ivs  mnvid.-r  tin-  srxual  trouble 
a*  linriiarv  and  f^srmi:d.  5i»i/>/v  bfrfiiisf*  a  certain  analofjy 
J».-Tw.rn  the  symptyins  of  tin-  disraM-  and  si-xuni  phenomena 
r:in  \-'  iMTtcivrd;  bfcmn'f*  :iiixii-ty  rt*^rml)|i-s  in  siim«*  waw 
th«-  I'Utw.ird  ni;inifi-t:'tii»n  "f  -n-xii:!!  i'r;itifir;!tiim,  thrrrftirf^ 
anxi'-tv  »MM«/  hr^  n  •■"  xiial  tnuihli-.  \Vi-  li:tvf  n'-ver  admittml 
v.-cu'-  ;.ii;-Imi:i<-«  I'f  tills  kind  ai  •iuffiririit  proof  nf  a  «I>'tcnninini: 
r..u  .-.  It   \%  ptTf«-<tlv  true  that  towards  tlu-  oikI  of  hi* 

r^*.tv  oil  th'*  suliji'Ct  Prof^■^^o^  Frriid  in  a  I'.ivtml  way  dtK"* 
r.ill  attention  I"  the  rc^^-nildnnre  in  <pii*stii»n.  Imt  to  represi-ilt 
lh;!t  this  was  tli>-  '-••h-  irroimd  for  his  romhivions,  and  to  sup- 
pr*-"*  all  im-ntion  ni  tli<'  ditr-ilrd  arcuMn  nis.  pnl.lish'tl  ras«-s, 
.ind  rxprri'-nrc,  on  whiili  tln-y  vcrv  ai  tii;illv  h.i-'-d.  is  a  pp>- 
rrdiif  th.it.  o:if  would  have  thouylit,  miv'lil  \\.\r  invcn  rvvn 
A  jf.hli. ..!  iontrovt-r-iali-t  p;tus«'. 

A-  rniuht  !■■•  <xi"Tt<-d  aftrr  this,  tli-r--  .t.-  in mv  i-xainph-n 
..f  iri"  M.-lI-.v..rn  d<-vin-  of  rxaCk'-Tatii-u  t:i  IV.-f-— '.r  J.m't's 
.irti.l--.  ..f  whi'h  thn-.-  onlv  will  I"-  ipi-.t.-d.  Ii)  ■Fniid  I>n:-« 
I'hv-ni.  ii-  to  .h-vot'-  all  th-ir  rffort--  anil  iiit'lIiv'-'iH -■  lo  find 
.1  pr. -.iiilivi*  that  iniiV  -ati-f.ntorilv  :iitri  ;ill  thf  rxii:rn«i''s 
■  ■(  .1  fitii»"  ip. 
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course,  used  as  a  metaphor  {equivalent  to  *  source  *),  not  as  -a 
simile;  the  part  about  the  greatest  discovery,  etc.,  is  added  by 
Professor  Janet. 

When  these  milder  methods  do  not  suffice,  entire  views 
can  be  invented  and  imputed  to  the  school  under  discus^on, 
and  Professor  Janet  does  not  shrink  even  from  this.  He 
writes,  for  instance:  'The  discovery  of  the  specific  causal  agent 
of  the  neuroses  gives  a  therapy  at  once  simple  and  precise. 
Normal  and  regular  coitus  will  then  suffice  to  cure  all  neuro- 
pathic disturbances'  (p.  162).  I  cannot  imagine  that  any 
physician  in  the  world  holds  this  view,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  neuropathic  patients 
have  fulfilled  this  requirement  for  years  without  its  dmng 
away  with  their  sufferings.  At  all  events,  it  is  plain  that  no 
psycho-analyst  could  entertain  the  view ;  if  he  did,  why  would 
he  be  practising  psycho-analysis  ?  Or  are  we  to  be  accused 
of  recommending  and  carrying  through  a  lengthy,  laborious 
treatment,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  maladies  can  be  so 
easily  cured  without  it  by  giving  a  simple  piece  of  advice? 
Professor  Janet  seems  to  come  halfway  to  this  conclusion, 
for  in  another  place  (p.  181)  he  writes:  'Psycho-analysis  seems 
to  utilize  two  processes  of  treatment.  The  first  .  .  .  consists 
in  advising  the  patient  to  practise  regular  and  normal  coitus, 
using  an  ideal  preventive.'  Here,  perhaps,  we  need  not  charge 
Professor  Janet  with  anything  more  than  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  rules  of  psycho-analytic  treatment,  but  I  may 
inform  him  that  it  is  no  part  of  this  treatment  to  give  advice 
of  any  kind  to  the  patient,*  let  alone  advice  of  such  a  respon- 
sible and  equivocal  nature  as  the  one  he  suggests. 

The  palpable  ignorance  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made  is  so  widespread  throughout  the  whole  article  that  one 
is  embarrassed  to  know  which  examples  to  choose.  Over  and 
over  again  he  describes  Freud's  theory  of  the  neuroses  in 
terms  of  traumatic  memories,  suppressing  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years  Freud  has  advanced  far  beyond 
this  starting-point,  which  now  forms  part  of  his  theory  only 
in  a  very  special  sense,  and  even  then  in  an  extremely  sub- 
ordinate and  limited  way.  Such  a  statement  as  the  following 
(p.  162),  for  instance,  is,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
directly  untrue:  'He  (Freud)  continues  to  give  to  the  neuroses, 
and  even  to  certain  psychoses  such  as  dementia  prsecox,  a 
1  S«  Chapter  XVII. 
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Mai^e  and  truly  specific  cause — namely,  a  sexual  trouble 
coHStd  by  an  experience  which  is  conserved  in  the  form  of  a 
traumatic  memory.'^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  follow- 
ing (p.  15):  'It  (psycho-analysis)  seeks  by  every  possible  means 
to  put  in  evidence  the  eidstence  of  an  emotional  memory,  and 
seems  to  make  this  discovery  the  essential  end,  the  sole  object 
of  the  mental  examination.'  So  pre-occupied  is  Professor 
Janet  with  this  idea  that  he  extends  it  even  to  the  association 
experiment,  as  adapted  by  Jung.  Referring  to  the  occurrence 
of  delay  in  the  reaction-time,  he  says  (p.  14):  'It  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  necessarily  postulate  a  traumatic  memory 
simply  because  of  such  a  reaction.'     It  would,  indeed. 

We  learn  (p.  15)  that  'Freud  does  not  seem  to  concern 
himself,  as  do  so  many  writers,  with  disturbances  of  memory 
which  transform  many  dreams,  or  with  the  systematization 
that  the  dream  undergoes  at  the  moment  of  waking.'  So 
little  is  this  the  case  that  Freud,  who  in  his  detailed  study 
of  this  interesting  process  has  offered  for  the  first  time  a  predse 
explanation  of  it,  coined  a  special  term  to  denote  it,  'secondary 
elaboration,'  this  being  one  of  the  four  great  mechanisms  under 
the  headii^  of  which  he  describes  the  process  of  dream- 
formation.  On  another  page  (p.  33),  by  the  way,  Professor  Janet 
confounds  another  of  these — namely, 'displacement' — with  the 
quite  different  process  of  'transference.'  As  for  the  conception 
of  'repression,'  so  fundamental  in  psycho-analysis,  any  one 
acqainted  with  it  will  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  the  example 
given  by  Professor  Janet  (p.  28) — not  smoking  for  reasons  of 
health — being  considered  an  instance  of  it. 

Of  the  same  order  are  Professor  Janet's  repeated  state* 
ments  that  psycho-analytical  interpretations  are  merely  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  and  'can  with  the  greatest  ease  be  varied 
in  infinity.'  The  statements  arc  quite  worthless,  for  he  simply 
does  not  know  that  the  interpretations  are  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  being  based  on  objective  principles  that  have  no 
reference  to  individual  opinion,  but  only  to  the  evidence  of 
the  facts  themselves.  Similarly:  'A  system  analogous  to  the 
Freudian  one  could  easily  be  constructed  by  taking  fear  as  the 
basis'  (p.  167);  this  remains  nothing  more  than  an  unsupported 
assertion  unless  such  a  system  is  actually  constructed,  and 
if  this  were  done  one  would  soon  find  out  which  of  the  two 
was  based  on  fact  and  which  on  fancy. 

*  Not  italicised  in  the  original. 
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In  his  animus  toward  psycho-analysis,  Professor  Janet 
so  often  over-reaches  himself  by  gross  exaggeration  that  any 
detailed  examination  of  his  supposed  criticisms  is  rend^ed 
unnecessary.  Such  remarks  as  this,  for  example,  answer 
themselves:  'I  would  undertake  to  demonstrate  in  the  same 
way  that  tuberculosis  and  cancer  were  the  indirect  and  un- 
foreseen consequence  of  masturbation  in  little  children'  (p.  179). 
Or  again,  in  describing  the  way  in  which  he  thinks  psycho- 
analytic patients  are  cured,  he  allows  himself  to  say  that 
'They  are  flattered  that  the  observations  made  upon  them 
serve  to  establish  a  medical  method  which  is  to  cure  all  the 
ills  of  human  kind  (sic) ;  they  experience  a  legitimate  pride  in 
the  thought  that  they  are  collaborating  with  a  great  man  in 
the  reconstruction  of  medicine  (sic)'  (p.  181).  Does  Professor 
Janet  really  believe  that  Professor  Freud,  who  deliberately 
withholds  from  his  patients  all  knowledge  of  psycho-analysis 
except  what  they  discover  for  themselves,  conveys,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  to  them  such  impressions  ?  And,  then,  what 
of  the  numberless  patients  who  are  not  'collaborating  with  a 
great  man,'  but  are  merely  being  treated  for  their  health  by 
quite  ordinary  doctors  ? 

I  will  refrain  from  inquiring  into  the  delicate  question  of 
the  meaning  of  such  extreme  bias  as  is  displayed  throughout 
Professor  Janet's  paper,  and  will  conclude  my  comments  by 
discussing  a  matter  of  some  historical  interest — namely,  the 
relation  of  psycho-analysis  to  psychological  analysis,  ij,,  to 
the  system  of  psychological  study  of  which  Professor  Janet 
is  indisputably  the  most  distinguished  exponent  and  of  which 
he  was  the  pioneer.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  in  lus 
paper  Professor  Janet  has  seen  fit  to  derive  the  former  of  these 
systems  from  the  latter,  and  has  insinuated  the  novel  claim 
that  Professor  Freud's  work  practically  owes  its  existence  to 
his  own.  Of  the  numerous  innuendoes  to  this  effect,  the 
following  may  be  quoted.  After  pointing  out  that  'psycho- 
analysis has  proceeded  entirely  from  the  first  studies  on  trau- 
matic memories'  (p.  11),  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  'borrowed 
from  psychological  analysis  the  idea  of  traumatic  memories' 
(p.  19).  We  learn  that  Professor  Janet's  earlier  studies  'have 
had  the  honour  of  inspiring  the  works  of  Freud  on  the  same 
problem  of  the  mechanism  of  traumatic  memories.  On  certain 
points  the  modifications  he  has  made  seem  to  me  quite  slight' 
(p.  2$).    Again :  'This  writer  (Freud)  and  his  pupils  have  taken 
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as  a  starting-point  my  first  studies  on  the  existence  and  the 
characteristics  of  subconscious  phenomena  in  hysterics,  but 
without  criticising  them'  (p.  26).  Even  the  psycho-analytic 
method  itself  appears  to  have  a  similar  origin.  We  saw  above 
that,  according  to  Professor  Janet,  psycho-analysis  'seems  to 
utilise  two  processes  of  treatment.'  The  one  consisted  in 
advising  the  patient  to  practise  r^ular  coitus;  'the  other 
method  .  .  .  consists,  as  I  understand  it,  in  generalizing  the 
application  of  a  procedure  of  examination  which  I  myself 
pointed  out  in  my  first  studies'  (p.  182).  Referring  to  the 
relation  of  his  early  studies  to  Breuer  and  Freud's  'Studien 
Uber  Hysterie,'  Professor  Janet  writes:  'At  most,  these  writers 
only  changed  some  terms  in  their  psychological  descripticms ; 
what  I  called  psychological  analysis,  they  called  psycho- 
analysis; where  I  used  "psychological  system,"  they  used 
"complex"  to  designate  the  ensemble  of  psychological  pheno- 
mena and  of  movement  which  are  combined  to  constitute 
the  traumatic  memory;  they  have  given  the  name  "catharsis" 
to  what  I  designated  as  a  dissociation  of  fixed  ideas,  or  a  moral 
disinfection.  The  names  were  different  but  all  the  essential 
conceptions,  even  those  which  were  still  subject  to  discussion, 
such  as  that  of  the  "psycholc^ical  system,"  were  accepted 
without  modification'  (p.  10).  In  other  words,  the  'Studien 
Uber  Hysteric'  diifered  from  Professor  Janet's  writings  merely 
in  containing  three  new  terms.  For  those  who,  unlike  Pro- 
fessor Janet,  have  actually  read  the  book,  comment  on  this 
assertion  is  superfluous,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  single 
remark — namely:  Characteristically  enough.  Professor  Janet's 
failure  to  find  any  new  ideas  in  the  book  is  to  be  correlated 
with  the  fact  that  of  the  three  new  terms  he  did  find  there, 
two  do  not  occur  in  it,  while  he  quite  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  the  third  one.  The  first  term,  'psycho-analysis,'  was  coined 
some  time  after  the  book  was  published,  and  the  word  'complex' 
was  introduced,  some  ten  years  later,  not  by  Breuer  or  Freud 
at  all,  but  by  another  school,  that  of  Zurich. 

To  read  Professor  Janet's  account  of  the  matter  one  would 
infer  him  to  be  under  the  impression  that  psycho-analysis 
arose  as  an  uncritical  taking  over,  and  distorted  exaggeration 
of,  the  principles  he  had  inculcated  in  his  earlier  studies,  so 
that  he  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  a  man  who  sees  his  own 
work  being  'murdered'  before  his  ver>-  eyes.  He  will  be 
relieved  to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  truth  of  the  nuUfii  vk 
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quite  otherwise.  The  development  of  psycho-analjfsis  both 
originated  and  proceeded  quite  independently  of  psycholc^ical 
analysis  in  Janet's  sense,  was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  it 
throughout  its  whole  course,  and  would  not  have  been  different 
in  one  iota  if  Professor  Janet's  work  had  never  existed.  The 
points  of  agreement  between  the  two,  mentioned  in  the 
'Studien,'  were  not  in  any  sense  'inspired  by'  Professor  Janet's 
investigations,  but  were  arrived  at  by  Breuer  and  Freud  some 
years  before  the  first  publication  of  the  latter,  as  were  also 
a  number  of  points  of  divergence,  such  as  the  conception  of 
abreaction,  etc.  It  is  true  that  Janet's  first  communication 
antedated  Breuer  and  Freud's  by  seven  years,  but  it  is  an 
open  secret — indeed,  Professor  Freud  has  himself  referred  to 
it  in  a  recent  essay — that  the  delay  in  publishing  their  work 
was  occasioned  by  hesitancy,  due  to  personal  reasons,  on 
Dr.  Breuer's  part.  The  co-operation  of  the  two  authors  ante- 
dated their  first  communication  by  as  much  as  ten  years,  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  'Studien'  that  one  of  the  cases 
there  reported  was  treated  by  the  cathartic  method  more  than 
fourteen  years  before  the  date  of  publication.  Professor  Janet 
has  every  right  to  claim  priority  in  time,  if  any  one  doubted  it, 
in  the  publishing  of  certain  ideas,  but  he  need  no  loiter  feel 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  either  the  credit  or  the 
discredit  attaching  to  the  development  of  psycho-analysis. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry, 
held  in  Amsterd^n  in  1907,  Professor  Janet  dismissed  Freud's 
theory  of  hysteria  as  being  merely  'une  mauvaise  plaisantmt' 
[a  bad  joke,]  and  it  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgement  to 
decide  whether  his  present  attempt  at  criticism  has  succeeded 
•any  better  in  contributing  something  of  positive  value  to  our 
knowledge.  In  his  attack  on  Professor  Freud's  work,  delivCTed 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine  in  1 9 1 3 ,  Professor 
Janet  has,  in  my  opinion,  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into 
3  most  serious  lack  of  objectivity. 
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A  MODERN  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  PSYCHONEUROSES* 

In  no  department  of  medicine  are  more  divergent  opinions 
promulgated,  or  more  valueless  papers  written,  than  on  the 
subject  of  psychoneuroses.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  partly  in 
the  great  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter  itself, 
and  partly  in  the  fact  that  actual  investigation  of  the  problems 
has  up  to  the  present  been  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
workers.  One  unfortunate  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs 
is  that  the  average  practitioner,  and  indeed  neurologist,  has 
been  led  to  look  upon  the  subject  as  being  essentially  chaotic 
and  vague,  and  has  taken  refuge  in  a  few  simple  conceptions 
that  are  either  quite  superficial  or  throughout  erroneous. 
Having  had  no  opportunity  for  personally  studying  the  subject 
at  first  hand,  he  is  often  unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  exists 
in  connection  with  it  a  large  body  of  precise  knowledgCi  and 
that  the  progress  made  here  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
at  least  as  extensive  and  valuable  as  that  made  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine.  The  great  need  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  a  fruitless  discussion  of  intricate  problems  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  never  investigated  them,  but  the  awakening 
of  the  medical  profession  to  the  fact  that  in  their  education 
there  has  been  an  important  gap  which  should  be  filled.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  what  we  need  is  study,  and  not  talk; 
facts,  and  not  opinions.  The  weighty  lessons  of  bacteriology 
were  assimilated  by  the  profession  only  when  this  subject  had 
been  embodied  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
medical  schools,  and  we  cannot  hope  that  the  no  less  weighty 
lessons  of  clinical  psychology  will  be  assimilated  until  this 
likewise  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

>  Read,  as  part  of  the  Symposium  on  the  Psychoneuroses,  before  the 
Canadiaa  Medical  AssociaUon,  at  Toroato,  June  i.  igio.     Published  in  the 
Jntenlate  Medical  jOHnal,  August.  1910. 
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Few  of  those  in  a  position  to  judge  would  admit  that  the  study 
of  clinical  psychology  is  less  complex,  less  difficult,  or  less 
significant — both  to  our  patients  and  to  society  at  lai^e — than 
is  even  that  of  bacteriology. 

I  shall  here  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the  more  important 
and  secure  of  the  modern  conceptions  of  the  neuroses,  and 
may  state  at  the  outset  that  we  owe  most  of  them  to  the 
fundamental  work  of  Freud,  who  has  for  the  first  time  brought 
order  and  intelligibility  into  the  subject.*  As  Dr.  Putnam  has 
dealt  with  the  general  questions  of  jetiology,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  in  this  connection  to  a  single  point — one  of  essential 
moment.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  bring  our  views  in  this 
matter  into  line  with  those  on  other  diseases.  Increased 
knowledge  in  jetiology  means  an  increased  precision  in  esti- 
mating the  relative  significance  of  the  various  pathogenetic 
factors.  In  place  of  an  ill-defined  group  of  banal  causes,  we 
come  to  distinguish  a  specific  cause  for  each  disease,  and,  by 
the  side  of  this,  various  predisposing  and  excitii^  factors. 
For  instance,  whereas  thirty  years  ago  general  paralysis  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  combined  action  of  a  variety  of  ^eots, 
such  as  heredity,  mental  strain,  alcoholism,  and  so  on,  it  is 
now  known  invariably  to  result  from  a  specific  cause — namely, 
syphilis — the  other  factors  playing  a  relatively  subordinate 
part  in  its  production.  In  the  past  fifteen  years,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of  Freud,  we  have  learnt  to  recognise  the  specific 
cause  of  the  neuroses — namely,  some  disturbance  of  the  sexual 
function;  in  other  words,  one  maintains  that  no  neurosis  can 
possibly  arise  with  a  normal  sexual  life.  I  know  that  this 
statement  must  at  first  sight  seem  strange.  There  is  a  stroi^ 
tendency  in  medical  circles  to  discount  the  significance  of  the 
sexual  life  in  general;  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  is  the 
total  omission  of  the  subject  from  medical  textbooks  and 
from  medical  teaching,  so  that  most  practitioners  do  not  even 
so  much  as  know  the  names  of  the  manifold  sexual  disturbances. 
Even  the  importance  of  syphilis  in  disease  has'been  accepted 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  establish  the  syphiUtic  origin  of  tabes,  and  this  was  done 
only  in  the  teeth  of  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities,  including  Charcot,  Leyden,  and  many  others. 

'  As  the  present  paper  aims  only  at  presenting  Freud's  views,  tbis  Bent- 
ence  should  not  be  taken  as  intending  to  depreciate  the  value  of  tbe  work 
doDO  by  Janet,  Prince,  and  others,  along  different  lines. 
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Many  writers  even  maintain  that  it  is  improper  to  inquire 
into  the  sexual  life  of  patients,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
it  is  just  these  writers  who  deprecate  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Now,  a  man  may  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  investi- 
gate a  given  matter,  but  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  pose  as 
an  authority  on  that  matter.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
physician  who  taught  that  it  was  wrong  even  to  inquire  for 
evidences  of  rheumatism  in  cases  of  juvenile  heart  disease, 
and  then  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  that  rheumatism  played 
no  part  in  this  connection  ?  Yet  it  is  precisely  such  ill<^cal 
conduct  as  this  that  many  modern  writers  are  guilty  of  in 
regard  to  the  neuroses.  Others  admit  that  sexual  disturbances 
may  play  a  certain  part,  but  would  place  them  side  by  side 
with  many  other  factors,  and  deny  that  they  are  in  any  sense 
specific.  One  can  most  readily  criticise  this  position  by  draw- 
ing an  analogy  with  the  acute  fevers,  scarlet  fever,  rheumatism, 
poliomyelitis,  and  so  on. '  If  any  one  thirty  years  ^o  had 
enunciated  the  opinion  that  these  are  invariably  due  to  infection 
with  micro-organisms,  and  that  other  factors  play  a  subordinate 
and  non^sential  part,  he  would  certainly  have  been  accused 
of  gross  exa^eration  and  defectiye  judgement.  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  to-day  a  physician  were  to  teach  that 
epidemic  meningitis  was  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
numerous  factors,  such  as  heredity,  ill-nourishment,  strain, 
chill,  etc.,  and  that  in  some  cases  possibly  infection  may  also 
play  a  part  ?  It  would  surely  be  said  that  his  perspective 
of  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors  was  strangely  dis- 
torted, and  that  he  could  have  no  true  conception  of  the  scope 
of  infective  agents.  There  still  survive  physicians,  untrained 
in  bacteriology,  who  take  precisely  this  view  of  poliomyelitis, 
rheumatism,  and  similar  conditions,  and  their  position  re- 
sembles that  of  most  members  of  the  medical  profession  in 
regard  to  the  neuroses,  who  are  untrained  in  clinical  psychol(^;y. 
We  turn  now  to  the  question  of  classification  of  the 
neuroses.  In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  group  these 
according  to  the  symptoms  present.  For  instance,  in  a  quite 
arbitrary  way  a  large  group  of  symptoms  was  brought  together, 
and  a  patient  suffering  from  them  was  said  to  have  neuras- 
thenia. Other  symptoms  were  said  to  characterise  hysteria, 
and  these  two  terms,  together  with  the  occasional  introduction 
of  hypochondria,  are  still  commonly  thought  adequate  to 
describe  all  varieties  of  neurosis.    It  should  be  plain,  however, 
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that  this  type  of  classification  is  from  its  very  nature  a  ten- 
tative one,  only  to  be  used  pending  further  investigation.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  old  'simple  continued  fever,'  which  in 
former  years  was  used  to  designate  a  number  of  conditions 
that  are  now  known  to  be  quite  independent  of  one  another. 
We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  any  classification  of  disease  that 
is  based  on  an  arbitrary  grouping  of  symptoms,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  distinguish  different  types,  not 
according  to  their  superficial  characteristics,  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  pathogenetic  origin.  Only  when  we  penetrate  into  the 
actual  nature  and  aetiology  of  different  diseases  can  we  separate 
the  essential  from  the  accidental,  and  thus  differentiate  one 
type  from  another.  It  is  significant  that  the  most  discordant 
views  on  classification  exist  precisely  where  least  is  known  of 
pathogenesis  and  aetiology — for  instance,  in  the  hinterland  of 
chronic  joint  affections.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Freud, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  recognise  the  essential  pathc^enetic 
characteristics  of  the  neuroses,  and  thus  to  distii^ui^.  the 
different  tjTJ^s. 

Freud  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
'actual  neuroses'  from  the  'psychoneuroses,'  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  two  being  the  fact  that  in  the  former  ■ 
the  individual  symptoms  cannot  be  further  reduced  and  ex- 
plained by  any  form  of  psychological  analysis,  whereas  in  the 
latter  the  symptoms  can  be  shewn  to  be  the  last  links  in  a 
long  chain  of  mental  processes.  Put  simply,  'actual  neuroses' 
are  of  physical,  psychoneuroses  of  mental  origin.  They  repre- 
sent respectively  disturbances  of  the  two  aspects  of  sexuality, 
which,  like  all  biological  instincts,  has  both  a  physical  and  a 
mental  component.  It  is  probable  that  the  disturbances  in 
the  physical  sphere  are  ultimately  of  a  toxic  nature,  and  it  is 
highly  suggestive  that  the  symptoms  of  the  actual  neuroses 
shew  striking  points  of  resemblance  with  those  accompanying 
disorders  of  the  internal  secretions,  notably  Graves'  disease.  A 
further  difference  between  the  two  great  groups  of  neuroses,  the 
one  on  account  of  which  the  designation  'actual' was  coined,  is 
that  the  causes  of  this  group  are  current  ones,  whereas  those 
of  the  psychoneurotic  group  lie  rather  in  the  past  and  owe 
**  MT  effect   to   their  continued  activity   in   the  unconscious 

lere  are  three  'actual  neuroses ' — neurasthenia,  anxiely- 
ms,  and  hypochondria.    Concerning  the  first  of  these,  the 
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following  general  remark  must  be  made  at  the  outset :  One  of 
the  matters  on  which  investigators  are  most  in  accord  is  that 
the  term  'neurasthenia'  is  commonly  made  to  include  entirely 
different  conditions.  Since  Van  Deusen  first  used  the  term,* 
over  forty  years  ago,  it  has  become  applied  over  an  ever- 
increasing  range,  so  that  Raymond's  recent  description  of 
neurasthenia  as  un  giant  informe  is  only  too  well  founded. 
In  an  average  medical  textbook  at  least  five  totally  different 
conditions  are  confounded  in  the  description  of  neurasthenia. 
The  wide  application  of  the  term  is  doubtless  due  to  the  con* 
solation  there  is  in  at  least  beit^  able  to  give  a  name  to  con- 
ditions which  are  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  it  depends  on 
two  kinds  of  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  many  symptoms, 
such  as  obsessions,  which  are  in  no  way  part  of  neurasthenia, 
are  grouped  tc^ether  with  it  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
different  pathogenesis  of  the  conditions  in  question;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  numerous  errors  in  diagnosis  are  made  owii^ 
to  the  insecure  criteria  commonly  relied  upon  for  this  purpose. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  authorities 
that  conditions  grouped  under  the  term  'neurasthenia'  are 
really  distinct  from  this.  In  1864,  Krafft-Ebing  maintained 
the  independence  of  obsessional  states,  twenty  years  ago 
Janet  separated  obsessions  and  phobias  under  the  title  of 
'psychasthenia,'  and  fifteen  years  ago  Freud  demonstrated 
the  nosological  independence  of  the  anxiety-neurosis.  I 
should  say  that  if  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
neurasthenia  had  been  made  were  submitted  to  exact  analysis, 
it  would  turn  out  that  the  majority  of  them  were  really  cases 
of  anxiety-neurosis,  obsessional  neurosis,  or  of  some  form  of 
hysteria;  that  many  were  mild  or  early  forms  of  dementia 
praecox  or  manic-depressive  insanity;  that  a  small  proportion 
were  toxic  psychoses,  particularly  early  general  paralysis 
and  post-influenzal  depression;  and  that  only  a  minimal 
number,  certainly  fe\ver  than  one  per  cent.,  were  really  cases 
of  neurasthenia.  This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  all  hypo- 
theses, such  as  the  intestinal  toxin  one,  which  are  derived 
from  observation  of  a  series  of  cases  thrown  together  without 
(iny  analysis,  stand  on  a  very  insecure  foundation.  To  take, 
without  any  pathogenetic  differentiation,  a  number  of  cases 
with  functional  gastric  symptoms,  to  call  them  at  will 
'neurasthenic,'  and  then  to  proclaim  that  neurasthenia  is  due 
>  It  is  a  cummon  historical  error  to  ascribe  this  to  Beaid. 
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to  a  hypothetical  gastro-intestinal  toxin,  is  exactly  on  a  par 
with  taking  a  number  of  cases  of  pain  in  the  legs,  calling  them 
at  will  neuralgic,  and  then  proclaiming  that  neuralgia  is  due 
to  a  hypothetical  strain  from  overwalking.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  condition  to  which  the  term  'neurasthenia'  may  be 
applied,  just  as  there  is  one  to  which  that  of  'neuralgia*  may 
be  applied ;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  one  that  constitutes  a  residuum 
after  a  number  of  other  affections  have  been  differentiated 
from  it.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  only  then,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  nature  and  origin  of  it.  True 
neurasthenia — that  is,  a  condition  with  pure  fatigue,  sense  of 
pressure  on  the  head,  irritable  spine,  flatulent  dyspepsia,  and 
constipation,  none  of  which  symptoms  has  been  secondarily 
produced  by  any  of  the  affections  mentioned  above — ^will  be 
found  to  depend  on  excessive  onanism  or  involuntary  seminal 
emissions.^  The  specific  cause  is  the  inordinate  repetition  of 
some  form  of  auto-erotic  activity,  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature, 
which  occurs  in  spite  of  a  painful  mental  conflict .  The  psychical 
energy  of  the  person  is  being  unduly  taxed  to  replace  the 
excitation  that  normally  should  come  from  without.  The 
harmful  effect  of  masturbation  is  frequently  exaggerated,  and 
sometimes  altogether  denied,  the  truth  being  between  the  two 
extremes. 

The  second  'actual  neurosis'  is  given  the  name  'anxiety- 
neurosis,''  because  morbid  anxiousness  or  dread  is  the  most 
constant  symptom  present,  frequently  dominating  the  clinical 
picture;  and  because  all  the  other  symptoms  stand  in  the 
closest  relation  to  this,  being  best  regarded  as  secondary 
derivatives  of  it.  The  most  typical  form  of  the  affection  is 
the  'anxiety  attack,'  though  chronic  symptoms  are  often 
found  during  the  inter-paroxysmal  periods.  In  an  acute 
attack  the  dread  may  be  very  intense,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  congestion  in  the  head,  with  a  fear  of 
impending  apoplexy,  insanity,  or  death;  consciousness  may 
even  be  lost.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action,  with  anginal  pain,  marked  palpitation,  flutter- 
ing, and  irregularity ;  it  may  seem  temporarily  to  stop.  General 
tremor  and  sweating  occur,  and  the  pupils  may  be  widely 

>  Those  tempted  to  dismiss  thb  statement  out  of  hand  aie  remtiided  of 
the  qualifications  under  which  it  is  made — namely,  the  strict  definition  of  ttw 
term  'neurasthenia.' 

■  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXVII. 
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dilated.  Nausea,  and  eometimes  vomiting,  occur,  and  they 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and  a  free  flow  of 
urine.  Respiratory  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  very  pro- 
nounced, the  chief  being  asthmatic  attacks  with  air  hunger 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  Nightmare  is  a  manifestation  of 
this  affection.  Very  frequently  the  attacks  are  larval  or 
incomplete — that  is,  only  some  of  the  symptoms  appear. 
The  commonest  of  these  are  attacks  of  vertigo,  palpitation, 
sweating,  sudden  hunger,  an  imperative  desire  to  micturate 
or  defaecate,  and  feelings  of  suffocation.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  a  variable  amount  of  anxiety,  though  the  patient, 
having  his  attention  concentrated  on  the  physical  disturbance, 
may  not  directly  complain  of  this.  The  vertigo  is  a  locomotor 
one,  like  that  due  to  eye  trouble,  the  patient  feeling  that  the 
floor  is  swaying,  and  that  he  cannot  support  himself;  the 
legs  feel  heavy  and  trembling,  and  give  way  under  him. 
There  is  no  sense  of  external  rotation  of  objects  in  a  definite 
direction,  as  in  auditory  or  cerebellar  vertigo.  In  the  chronic 
condition  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  apprehensive  expectation, 
dread,  or  uncertainty.  This  becomes  readily  attached  to  any 
idea  that  in  any  way  justifies  anxiety;  it  therefore  frequently 
arises  in  connection  with  ideas  that  normally  evoke  a  trace  of 
this,  such  as  thunder,  snakes  and  insects,  the  dark,  and  so 
on.  Sleeplessness  and  general  irritability,  with  a  hyper- 
xsthesia  to  auditory  sensations,  are  common  accompaniments 
of  this  anxious  state.  Other  chronic  symptoms  are  giddi- 
ness, panesthesias — simulating  rheumatic  pains — vasomotor 
congestions,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  especially 
nausea  and  diarrhoea.  When  one  group  of  symptoms  is 
especially  prominent,  particularly  the  respiratory,  cardiac,  or 
gastro-intestinal,  the  condition  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
organic  disease.  I  have  several  times  seen  such  cases  with 
profuse  sweating,  occuring  only  at  night,  arouse  a  grave 
suspicion  of  phthisis. 

The  ietioiogical  agents  may  arise  in  various  ways  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  enumerate,  but  they  can  all  be  resumed 
under  the  following  statement:  An  anxiety-neurosis  is  the 
result  of  sexual  excitation  occurring  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  mental  constituent  (desire)  is  not  allowed  to  reach 
consciousness  freely.  Typical  instances  of  these  are  the  em- 
braces of  engaged  couples,  the  employment  of  certain  harmful 
preventive   measures,  particularly  coitus   intemtpius ;  sexUal 
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abstinence,  particularly  when  previous  indulgence  is  suddenly 
^ven  up,  such  as  on  the  death  of  the  married  partner  or  on 
refraining  from  long-continued  masturbation.  The  desire  is 
diverted  from  consciousness  and  becomes  converted  into  its 
opposite — namely,  dread;  morbid  dread  is  sexual  desire  that 
the  subject  does  not  wish  to  feel.  Overwork  and  other  forms 
of  strain  act  only  as  exciting  factors,  and  are  powerless  to 
produce  an  anxiety-neurosis  unless  the  specific  cause  is  present. 
The  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  condition  thus  enables 
us  to  carry  out  a  rational  and  effective  treatment,  which  is 
otherwise  impossible. 

It  will  be  noted  thatthecause,  and  therefore  the  treatment, is 
almost  exactly  the  opposite  in  these  two  forms  of  actual-neurosis. 
Neurasthenia  is  due  to  the  combination  of  deficient  aflferent 
excitation  (lack  of  external  stimulation)  with  excessive  eflfCTent 
outflow,  while  the  anxiety-neurosis  is  due  to  the  combination 
of  excessive  afferent  excitation  with  deficient  efferent  outflow. 
The  third  actual-neurosis,  hypochondria,  is  characterised 
by  excessive  preoccupation  with  the  sensations  and  functions 
of  various  internal  organs.  It  principally  concerns  the  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  although  the  cardiac  and  genital 
systems  may  also  be  implicated,  and  even  the  respiratory  one 
(certain  forms  of  bronchial  asthma  belong  to  this  category). 
It  is  difficult  to  expound  what  is  known  about  the  patholt^ 
of  the  condition  without  presupposing  some  knowledge  of  the 
narcissistic  component  of  the  sexual  instinct,  but  the  main 
points  are  these:  The  capacity  to  yield  on  suitable  excitation 
sensations  of  an  erotic  nature  is  in  no  sense  confined  to  the 
genital  area,  the  lips  and  skin  (tickling)  being,  for  instance, 
well-known  examples  to  the  contrary.  Nor  are  these  eroto- 
genic zones,  as  they  are  called,  confined  even  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  in  a  very  varying 
degree,  this  erotogenicity  is  exceedingly  widely  distributed. 
Now,  the  essential  feature  in  the  pathology  of  hypochondria 
is  that  there  is  a  damming  back  of  the  'sexual  hunger'  (Libido) 
into  one  portion  only  of  the  general  erotogenic  system — 
namely,  the  internal  organs.  The  secondary  result  of  this  is 
an  excessive  attraction  of  interest  on  to  the  sensations  and 
functions  of  the  organs  concerned.  Like  the  other  actual- 
neuroses,  hypochondria  is  most  often  complicated  by  a  psycho- 

neurotic  superstructure  which,  can  be  remedied  by  psycho* 

therapeutic  treatment. 
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Wc  roiiK-  nfxt  to  the  psyehontHroses  proper,  and  as  there 
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based.  The  processes  in  question  are  unconscious  because  they 
have  forcibly  been  kept  so  or  made  so  by  a  defensive  act  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  They  concern  impulses  and  memories 
that  the  patient  wishes  to  forget  and  cannot  bear  to  recall,  from 
which  he  has  striven  to  get  away.  They  are  disagreeable  to 
him  for  reasons  such  as  shame,  disgust,  conscience,  and  so  on. 
The  occurrence  just  mentioned  is  technically  described  by  the 
term  'repression.'  Further  study  of  the  pathc^enic  repressed 
processes  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are  always  of  a  dynamic 
nature — that  is,  they  represent  a  striving,  a  tendency,  or, 
most  simply  expressed,  a  wish.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  for  it  will  at  once  be  noticed  that  it  contradicts  the 
current  opinion  that  static  mental  processes,  such  as  a  painful 
shock,  grief,  etc.,  are  the  essential  cause  of  hysterical  symptoms. 
It  gives  us  a  new  point  of  view,  for  we  now  describe  the  splittii^ 
of  consciousness,  or  psychological  disaggregation,  which  has 
long  been  known  to  be  at  the  basis  of  hysterical  symptoms,  in 
terms  of  mental  conflict.  The  symptoms  arise  as  the  result 
of  a  conflict  between  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  a  wish  that 
is  striving  to  realise  itself  consciously;  the  other  of  which  is 
an  effort  to  keep  back  all  knowledge  of  this  wish — to  'repress' 
it.  Neither  of  these  forces  is  entirely  successful,  and  the 
result  is  a  compromise,  which  clinically  is  called  a  symptom. 
The  'repressed'  wish  comes  to  fulfilment  in  the  patient's 
unconscious  phantasy,  but  is  not  admitted  to  external  expres- 
sion until  it  has  been  distorted  by  the  repressing  action  of 
the  opposite  force,  which  is  termed  the  endopsychic  censor. 
We  can,  therefore,  formulate  the  general  statement  that  every 
psychoneurotic  symptom  is  the  disguised  manifestation  of  a 
repressed  wish-fulfilment.  Neither  force  altogether  succeeds 
or  altogether  fails.  The  wish  is  not  expressed  in  its  native 
form,  but  undergoes  distortion;  and  the  censor  fails  to  achieve 
its  object  of  preventing  the  wish  from  reaching  consciousness, 
though  it  succeeds  in  preventing  the  significance  of  this  from 
being  appreciated. 

When  the  whole  process  is  elucidated  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  underlying  dynamic  forces,  or  wishes,  are  in  every 
case  of  a  sexual  nature.  The  symptoms  thus  represent  a  per- 
verse form  of  unconscious  sexual  gratification,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  persistency  with  which  so  many  patients  clii^  to 
them.  There  is  always  an  unconscious  resistance  against 
getting  better,  for  giving  up  the  syccvvVoicfi  meattf  renouncing 
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a  crrtain  amount  of  ^oxual  cmtifiratit'ii,  in  mnny  rnsps  tin- 
chirf  uiir  op«*ii  to  the  patirni,  Tlii-.  ili'i;in:itii-  ^tutf-nn-iit  in;iy 
«>uml  unlikely,  hut  it  is  a  qui'stion  ihitt  ciin  I'c  (Ifcidcd  only 
by  ;iclu.i]  cxpmi'iicc,  and  all  thow"  who  Ii:iv<>  sinToi-»lr<l  in 
Jully  Ultra vHlitit:  sui'h  symptoms  art-  iinj.iiinious  in  stiiiportiuK 
thi*  ronrlu'-inn.  It  >ln»uld  !"■  n-m<-nili(Trfi,  ImwcviT,  tliat 
whil-'  it  is  ni;iint:'in--tl  tliat  tin-  iimifrlyinf;.  ami  spixifir.  \vi>lii-s 
arr  alway^  of  a  v'xual  natun-,  mn-  imi--t  mmnl  atf.'iin^t  yiviiiK 
th^  miprKMon  that  arrordini:  ti>  i»yrho-an:ily-i-  all  tin-  farters 
arr-  <>rxual.  Thi-,  imii'rd,  would  )h-  as  ahsurd  a<^  to  maintain 
that  ni  a  ra-i-  of  jmlnionary  tulMTculntis  tjicrr  an*  no  otluT 
factors  ojHTalivc  than  th<-  prr-M-nrc  of  thi-  -pcrifir  hariUus, 
wh'Ti-as  in  lioth  thi'*  rusv  and  that  of  th<-  n.-um'.rs  .-wryday 
PXi»fTi«-nrf,  not  to  nn-ntion  that  of  th«'  war,  >\vv:>  just  thi- 
coiitrarv. 

Th'-  arinal  jcith'tui-nr^is  of  psyrh'-n'un.lii-  -vnijitoms  is  far 
from  Ix-ini;  as  '■inijil''  a<  I  hav<*  ju-t  «•  iii-tii.itii.illy  indiratfd. 
In  [irartitc  otn-  alwav-.  find-*  that  a  -vniploin  n-^ult-^  not  from 
on*-  Mihiii'Tk'''!  wi"!i.  hut  froni  liiaav.     In  111*-  -ri--  of  iin- 

'■•I:' 1-  ji-Miinal  ]ir<"<-«-s  that  un-I-rh--  ;•  iri^'-n  ^vrnptum 

..r-  w..\.:.  :,  irr-MT  luiiiil.i-r  of  ariu.il  ixp'Ti- n«-'-  that  thi' 
I-  ^- lit  hi-  h...i  iliri.ii^'ii.  'Ih-  r:.;;;..rv  .■!  tn-  -  ■■xii<ri<-|ii  ■  « 
fi  ;  II.  ;  ,  ,:,-.  Ill  •  ■:...,  i--t  l-'-t,  Mir.-ii-ii  tin'  pp----  of 
:■;.:■  "I-.:.  I  !ii       i-     !.-.   .a-     th--     !:.-■. ..li.        ii.iv-     h-...r.i- 

.v'.--i..t.  :  ::i  •!..  i::..-!  .■■lupl'X  i:;..:,:,- :  v:"!i  Mi!.:Miri;.d 
■a;^:;.^,  *..  !!.it  •!:■■  :;;-:/. .1  ;.r.«.— ^  :..  .;  .■  "i-:.  ..r-  .\.'..|- 
!:..::•■    i:.t'it\M:.-d       O;;   ,,, ..  j,i  ..:,i:hiii:   !  h- -    .■;.. 
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trends  are  developed,  on  the  one  hand  the  relatively  precise 
sexual  functions  of  adult  life,  and  on  the  other  a  great  number 
of  non-sexual  mental  capacities  and  activities .  The  early 
development  of  the  sexual  instinct  is  a  highly  delicate  one, 
and  one  peculiarly  prone  to  errors  both  of  direction  and  of 
intensity. 

The  statements  here  made  apply  to  the  four  forms  of 
psychoneurosis,  though  there  are  special  psychological  features 
of  each.  The  best-known  form  is  the  classical  hysteria, 
which  Freud  terms  'conversion-hysteria,'  on  account  of  the 
conversion  of  psychical  disturbances  into  physical  symptoms 
that  is  its  chief  characteristic.  The  second  form,  the  'fixation- 
hysteria  ' — of  which  asthma  is  a  good  example — has  a  similar 
psychological  mechanism,  which,  however,  makes  use  in  the 
conversion  process  of  an  abnormal  somatic  reaction  already 
performed  on  an  organic  basis.  The  third  form  is  the  most 
frequent — namely,  'anxiety-hysteria';  in  it  both  the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  psychical,  the  symptoms  constituting  one  of  the 
several  varieties  of  phobias.  The  fourth  form  is  the  'obsessional 
neurosis,'  of  which  the  commonest  and  most  important  mam- 
festations  are  the  obsessions  and  doubts. 

There  is  an  interesting  clinical  correlation  between  the 
actual-neuroses  and  the  psychoneuroses  which  is  worthy  of 
note.  After  a  psychoneurotic  structure  has  been  demolished 
by  means  of  psycho-analysis,  one  often  enough  finds,  though 
not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  a  residual  actual-neurosis  is 
left  exposed  which  had  been,  so  to  speak,  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  disorder,  and  around  which  the  psychogenetic  symptoms 
had  grouped  themselves.  Further,  each  of  the  actual-neuroses 
roughly  corresponds  with  a  given  psychogenetic  syndrome. 
Thus,  when  a  conversion-hysteria  has  been  dissected  away  one 
may  find  a  residuum  of  neurasthenia;  a  neurotic  headache, 
for  instance,  may  have  both  psychogenetic  and  toxic  causes. 
Similarly,  behind  an  anxiety-hysteria  there  is  often  to  be 
found  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety- neurosis,  while  hypo- 
chondria corresponds  rather  with  a  psychotic  condition, 
paraphrenia  (dementia  praecox). 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  say  that  the  knowledge  gained 
by  patient  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  pathogenesis 
gives  us  both  a  stable  foundation  on  which  to  build  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  the  neuroses,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  power  to  deal  radically  and  successfully  with  these  most 
distressing  of  maladies. 

_       _.     lyGOOgiC 


CHAPTER  XXll 

THE  I'R.\a  IC/\L  VALUE  OF  THE  WORD- ASSOCIATION 
METIU)D  IN  I*SYCH01'ATH0L0GY» 

5tui>v  <if  tlir  nssoriatinn-n*  art  ions,  tin-  iiiri-ption  of  whirh  wc 
nre  to  Sir  Franri^  Galton's  work,  carripH  (nit  lu-arly  forty  years 
1(0,  ha*  provcfl  to  Im-  rqunlly  fruitfdl  for  both  psychoIoKV  and 
nychopatholop*.  ami  i»  now  oiic  of  th<'  most  valuable  mrthnth 
It  our  rii^po^-il  for  invratiRatinR  Ihr  riinHtrlliitionii  of  mrntnl 
'unrtinnint;.  In  a  riTrnt  pajwr  Gallu'.'  rnnarks:  'Untcr  Hrn 
s»ych««Iop^'ii<*ii  Wr-urManordnunp-n.  »ii<'  die  \^^*scnwhaft  in 
Ml  mannicfarhcr  (it-staltunK  fUr  die  vrr^^-Iiirdt-nstrn  ZwiTke 
■»iTHt*  i,'.-*trllt  Iiat.  hat  wohl  kriiic  in  <I<t  Praxis  fine  n-irhere 
^nwrtiduni;  un*t  intni'-ivt-n-  Vcrhrt-it  luii:  t;''fundfn  al*  di«? 
\«<ifiatn>n^i»riifiini:.'  ['Of  th«*  nu-th'Hl-  ..f  |»syr|i"IoKiral  in- 
k'r<tii;.iti»n  with  wh"  h  virnr**  has  alri-.i.iv  furni-hed  us  in 
«urh  matiifii)<l  (■■nil  arid  fi>r  the  rnoit  divr^i'  ]iiir]H)sc*,  none 
•vts  ftiiind  a  rn  h'T  or  rii-m-  •■xt'-nvivr  ;ipi'h«ation  m  prarticr 
han  the  a^^^H  iaii^m  Xrst.']  At  th*-  j»rt—-iit  time  the  niethwl 
<  in  P-Oilar  dailv  u--  with  a  larRf  niimh' r  <ii  neiiroloKi«* 
ind  p*vrhi.iiri'-t-  111  (ii-rniaiiv  and  Aiii'Th  a.  A  few  year*  aRO 
he  Ziiri' h  -rii'H.l.  und'T  th--  k'l'idanr'-  "f  Ith-iilrr,  and  parficu- 
wly  ttf  Jmii,','  v>-rv  creattv  un T'-aM-d  th'-  vahi'-  nf  th<-  method 
>y  ih**  diM-.v-ry  <■!  fiiiidamrntal  law-  whi<h  had  prrviouMy 
n-ru  ..vt-rl'H.k-it,  l.\  lh<-  'trfiiiit'-  "tal>h-lirii'-iit  »t  th<-  theory 
•f  th*-  \'T--' ■\iii-,  a:;!  (■v  the  d'-tii"ii-trati'iii  ••(  itN  pracliral 
.pphrat.ihtv.  Hi--  ..'■)■■■  t  ..f  the  pr.- nt  pai-r  i*  t..  .all  the 
itfntiMii  ■.(  th«^--  \\\v>  mav  not  Iw  (ar:.i!iar  with  ih*-  m'thfxl 
o  ^-.m--  <■(  ilv  jtra.  til  al  a-p'Vf.  ;  fur  pr^^JHT  sti^lv  ■if  til'-  suhjet  t 
[unit's  iiidi-.p»iivahl.-  M.hiim-,  must  |k*  .■..nMilt.d. 

*  I'ut-^it^.'*!  in  (tif-  Hf  -.'a     (  .Vri>r>;.>fv  «aW  /'n.  ••■*/r%  .  N<rtrtnlirf ,  t-(l<> 

*  i;aJIj(        I   '■>H-r     \tv'ii^ti  'ii*I'iUluni;.'  JTfili.Ar     /     r:t^k.-4kir     m     Mtdlt 

*  Ju»C.  '  I>uj;rf*t:vlir  Aft*>  /Mtionvtuiltm.'  M   i  .  t>/iy>.  M.  U..  I9I0 
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The  method  has  a  number  of  advantj^es  for  the  practising 
physician  that  unfortunately  are  absent  in  the  case  of  many 
other  recent  discoveries  in  the  same  sphere  of  medicine.  It 
is  extremely  simple  of  application,  does  not  consume  an  undue 
amount  of  time,  and  needs  no  elaborate  apparatus.  Useful 
results  can  be  obtained  after  a  very  short  training,  althougli, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  value  of  these  immensely  increases 
with  experience;  it  stands  here  in  contrast  with,  for  instance, 
the  Wassermann  reaction,  where  in  the  hands  of  those  not 
carefully  trained  the  results  are  quite  valueless.  It  is  not 
intended  by  this  remark  in  any  way  to  under-estimate  the 
importance  of  experience,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  useful 
results,  increasing  in  value  as  the  observer's  experience 
broadens,  can  be  obtained  almost  from  the  first.  The  test 
makes  no  great  demand  on  the  patient,  and  is  thus  of  wide 
applicability.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  call  out  the  firsl 
word  that  comes  to  his  mind  after  hearing  the  stimulus-word; 
after  a  short  practice,  with  two  or  three  examples,  most 
patients  are  able  to  follow  out  this  simple  instruction.  As  to 
apparatus,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  stop-watch,  registerix^  fifths 
of  a  second.  The  stimulus-words  employed  in  the  test  should 
not  be  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  number,  and  the  choice  of 
them  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  should 
always  be  words  commonly  used  in  everyday  life,  and  there- 
fore thoroughly  easy  of  comprehension  to  all  classes  of  patient. 
A  certain  grammatical  variation  is  desirable,  substantives, 
verbs,  and  adjectives  being  chosen  in  this  (descendii^)  order 
of  frequency.  Much  variation  in  syllabic  length  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  it  is  better  to  choose  words  of  one,  or  at  most 
of  two  syllables.  A  certain  number  of  what  are  'critical' 
stimulus-words  may  be  interpolated,  particularly  words  that 
have  more  than  one  meaning,  and  which  are  likely  to  strike 
common  'complexes';  the  significance  of  this  will  presently 
be  explained.  Personally,  however,  I  do  not  consider  this  to 
be  either  necessary  or  free  from  objections.  The  technique 
of  taking  the  associations  is  slight  and  easily  acquired ;  it  takes 
much  practice,  however,  to  learn  to  observe  and  interpret 
various  matters  concerning  the  mode  of  the  patient's  response, 
tricks  of  behaviour,  slips  of  the  tongue,  interjections,  involun- 
tary gestures,  indications  of  emotion  or  embarrassment,  and 
so  on,  which  are  often  of  great  assistance  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  results.    Thus,  even,  before  the  reactions  are  studied 
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Mid  aiial>'5ed  in  detail,  it  will  hnvr  Imth  pofsihlc  for  a  trained 
obMTvrr  to  Irarn  a  in^at  deal  about  tin-  workiii|{  i>f  thr  p:ttii-nt'» 
i:iin>l,  thouKli  thi!>  knowltrdffe  uf  courst-  nt'i-<U  tn  hv  amplified 
and  t-utiliriiu-<l  (»r  currcctitl  by  the  furtluT  iiivi'stination  of  the 
individual  reartions. 

Tlie  reactions  obtained  can  m-xt  W  t-l:issitii-d  aecordinR  to 
their  form,  a  fairly  simple  matter.  Many  i'l:-.s>ifiratioits  have 
been  «umcested  for  this  pur|>uM.-.  but  as  yet  no  completely 
luii^i;:l  one  has  been  devised.  The  loUowJnt;  si-lienie  is  satis- 
f.Lt'tor>'  enough  fi>r  mo»t  praetical  nii-iU.  aiirl  is  perhaps  the 
mo4t  widrly  employed ;  for  speeial  purposes  null  main  RTOUp 
can  !•«•  murh  further  sub-divided  and  more  rlusely  studied. 

A.  Intrinsie  Association. — '  0>iitiiiuit\  .'  An  essential  re- 
*<-nibl.ini'<-  present  between  the  n)e;iiiinK>  "f  the  stimulus  and 
re.»r;ii.ii  w>p|s. 

I.  Co-ord illation.    Essential  similarity  U-tween  the  two. 

Exam.  Apple — pear. 
II.  IV'diration .    The  rriK-tion-wurd  expresses  some  pre- 
dirate,  judgement,  funrtiuii,  or  attribute  of  the 
stimulus-wor<l.     Eutm.  Snake  -  poisonous. 
An   iiniK>rtiint   sub-^roup  here  is   the  defining  or 
expl.iintnt;   a'-siMiiitiun.      Exam,    ttouk— some- 
tliini;  tn  nM<l. 
III.  (".iii-;tl  <I.|itiiileiire.     'Ihe  ide;i  i.l  1  iiiis-.tinn  implied 
Ml  tiie  ri-»p>.n'«i-.     Ex. mi.  r.iin     te.ii". 
li.   HxttttiMc   A-f^'ciitlinn-    "*''>iiiii;iiiiy."     The    rev  iiiblanre 
pre-eiit  i%  ii  -uprrti.  i.il  (ir  '1  ii.  :.« ■■■  ":;■■. 

I.  ('..'•M-.1- !,..■.  Sir:,til',.:.'-  i.-ii'--.  'I  li'-  two  ideas 
t"!)!.''' (•'•!  tl.ri>iii:!i  ft>'i)ii<-iit  Miiudtaneous  u^e. 
Kx.::m  I'm  i:.k, 
11.  M'-nlilv.  Synr.|i\rii'  "r  i.-.  !^^  -■■.  l-.x;ini.  Effeet — 
re-ult. 
III.  M'.tiir--pef«h  fnrm-.  'Ihe  twn  wi.rds  eunnrrtrd 
ttiritu^'li  fri'i|uetit  »-■-  III  'l.iilv  exprri^iitiis. 
ptMVi-rhs,  (|ll<it;(tl<>i,-,  ■  t.  I,x..in     I'eil     -kWuril. 

(ill     nioUM'. 
(      S'Mh-/  .{■^•ti.itvm.  -The  i,-.,-i,,l.!.,;;,  .-   (..-iMerii   Ili«-  l»» 
■..  ..r.!^  Uiiii;  |i:ii!..irih  .m  .iu'ht..r\  •■i.i- 

I,  \V..r.i  .    n.i.l'd-.ii'.     i:x..::i.  1  M,,-     u.-nd- r. 

II.  t'l..iii:       l.x.mi    I.iif      lyii.i:. 

III.  Khyiiie.     Ex.iiti.Cdrt     part. 
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D.  Miscellaneous. 

I.  Mediate.  An  indirect  association,  intelligible  (Hily 
on  the  assumption  of  an  intermediary  bond  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  reaction .  The  association 
of  the  bond  may  be  any  one  of  the  forms  men- 
tioned above,  and  its  relation  to  the  stimulus- 
word  (centripetal),  and  to  the  reaction-word 
(centrifugal),  can  be  separately  classified.  Exatn. 
of  centripetal  sound  disjunction.  Ruo — rifle 
('gun'  beii^  the  intermediary  bond). 
II.  Senseless.  No  discernible  connection  between  the 
two  words;  in  this  case  the  reaction-word 
usually  refers  to  some  object  in  the  immediate 
environment. 

III.  Failure.     No  reaction  at  all. 

IV.  Repetition  of  the  stimulus-word.    These  last-men- 

tioned forms  will  later  be  more  fully  discussed. 

In  the  normal  it  will  be  found  that,  within  a  certain  range, 
each  of  these  different  forms  of  association-reaction  occurs 
with  a  fairly  definite  frequency-incidence,  so  that  they  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  percentages.  This  percentage-incidence 
varies  according  to  certain  factors  and  circumstances,  some  of 
which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  but  one  can  usually  at 
once  see  if  the  normal  variations  are  grossly  exceeded;  for 
instance,  clang  and  rhyme  associations  rarely  exceed  two  per 
cent,  in  the  normal,  whereas  in  mania  they  may  reach  ninety 
or  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  In  different  forms  of  mental 
disorder  their  relative  incidence  is  disturbed,  and  often  in 
quite  typical  way^  that  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  Thus 
there  are  distinct  association  characteristics  for  idiocy,  para- 
phrenia {dementia  praecox),  melancholia,  mania,  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  and  toxic  psychoses.  In  this  respect  association- 
reactions  shew  some  resemblance  to  a  differential  leucocyte 
count,  the  percentage  disturbances  of  which  often  give  impor- 
tant clues  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Just  as  the  leucocyte 
count  shews  certain  variations  in  the  normal  accordii^  to 
sundry  factors — such  as  the  patient's  age,  the  state  of  digestion, 
etc. — so  does  the  association  incidence,  and  in  both  cases  it  is 
essential  to  know  these  normal  variations  before  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  significance  of  any  deviation  in  a  given  case. 
A  few  examples  of  these  may  be  given.    The  associations  of 
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a  child  differ  from  those  of  an  adult  in  being  more  sensorial, 
and  particularly  visual,  in  character.  They  are  more  definitely 
conditioned  by  considerations  of  time  and  space,  especially 
the  latter ;  this  is  because  they  refer  to  certain  precise  memories, 
and  not  to  general  concepts.  The  great  majority  of  the 
associations  belong  to  the  'intrinsic'  type.  The  associations 
in  old  age  in  several  respects  resemble  those  of  the  child,  notably 
as  regards  the  infrequency  of  motor-speech  and  sound  associa- 
tions, the  increase  of  intrinsic  ones,  and  the  relative  poverty 
of  available  language.  They  differ,  however,  from  those  of  the 
child  in  beii^  much  more  general,  and  not  conditioned  by 
given  spatial  and  temporal  memories.  Still  more  important 
is  the  variation  dependent  on  the  level  of  education.  Jung,  in 
his  detailed  comparison  of  educated  subjects  with  uneducated, 
found  that  with  the  former  (i)  clang  associations  were  seven 
times  as  numerous  as  with  the  latter;  (2)  egocentric  reactions 
were  twice  as  numerous;  (3)  co-ordination  and  coexistence 
associations  were  much  less  frequent;  (4)  senseless  reactions 
were  notably  more  frequent;  and  (5)  the  agreement  between 
the  stimulus  and  reaction  words  in  grammatical  form  and  in 
length  of  syllable  was  much  less.  In  other  words,  the 
association-reactions  of  the  uneducated  were  of  a  decidedly 
higher  quality  than  those  of  the  educated,  which  resemble 
those  that  can  be  experimentally  produced  by  artificial 
distraction  of  the  attention,  and  approximate  to  those  found 
in  certain  mental  disorders.  The  explanation  of  this  rather 
curious  finding,  which  is  very  interestingly  discussed  by  Jung, 
lies  partly  in  the  more  extensive  vocabulary  and  the  greater 
linguistic  fluency  of  the  educated  person,  but  chiefly  in 
the  different  behaviour  of  the  two  classes  towards  the  in- 
vestigation, the  uneducated  person  treatii^  it  more  as  a 
sort  of  examination  and  devoting  to  it  a  more  strained 
attention. 

Striking,  further,  are  the  variations  that  depend  on  the 
temperamental  or  character  differences.  Jung  has  here 
clearly  defined  several  distinct  types,  which,  however,  are  not 
sharply  marked  off  from  one  another.  They  may  be  grouped 
under  two  main  headings — objective  and  subjective  respec- 
tively. 

The  objective  type,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
normal — i.e.,  the  more  unlike  the  definitely  pathological — is 
characterised    by    the    predominance    of    quite    impersonal 
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reactions.  The  stimulus-word  is  taken  in  a  literal,  material 
sense,  and  emotional  disturbances  or  personal  points  of  view 
play  an  entirely  subordinate  part.  The  reaction  may  d^wiid 
on  either  the  objective  meaning  of  the  stimulus-word  or  on  its 
linguistic  features. 

The  subjective,  or  egocentric,  type  is  characterised  by  the 
remarkable  influence  on  the  reaction  of  quite  personal  memories, 
often  of  a  strongly  emotional  kind.  There  are  two  main  sub- 
groups, termed  the  predicate  and  constellation  types  respec- 
tively, of  which  the  second  is  the  more  abnormal.  Wth  the 
first  of  these  the  reactions  consist  of  descriptions,  attributes, 
and  judgements  of  the  idea  denoted  by  the  stimulus-word,  and 
these  are  of  a  markedly  personal  nature.  Very  characteristic 
is  the  emotional  over-accentuation  of  the  judgement,  such  as  in 
the  following  examples : 

man — noble, 
reading — horrible, 
sister — darling, 
yellow — hideous. 

The  explanation  of  this  form  of  reaction  is  that  the  ex- 
aggerated outer  expression  of  emotion  conceals,  by  over- 
compensation, an  inner  emotional  deficiency.  Jui^*  writes: 
'If  a  test  person  evinces  a  distinct  predicate  type  it  may 
always  be  inferred  that  a  marked  internal  emotional  deficiency 
is  thereby  compensated.  Still  one  cannot  reason  conversely — 
namely,  that  an  inner  emotional  deficiency  must  produce  a 
predicate  type.  A  predicate  type  can  also  betray  itself  through 
the  external  behaviour,  as,  for  example,  through  a  particular 
affectation,  enthusiastic  exclamations,  an  embellished  be- 
haviour, and  the  constrained  sounding  language  so  often 
observed  in  society.'  This  type  is  commoner  in  women,  and 
is  found  in  increasing  frequency  with  the  advance  of  a^;  a 
notable  increase  in  frequency  occurs  in  women  after  the  fortieth 
year  and  in  men  after  the  sixtieth,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
poorer  emotional  life  that  follows  the  decrease  in  sexual  vigour 
at  these  ages. 

Instead  of  the  subject  responding  in  an  exaggeratedly 
emotional  way,  he  m?.y  respond  in  an  exa^eratedly  intellectual 

>  Jung, '  The  Association  Method,'  Anter.  Joum.  ofPtyekol.,  A|»il,  igu^ 
p.  237. 
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way.  simple  reactions  boinR  replaced  by  overdrawn  elaborate 
drfiiiitiuiiK  or  explanations. 

car — a  vehicle  for  tran^portattun. 
hat — a  protective  lirad-^oar. 
rain — precipitated  mriistun*. 
lifMik — a  source  of  edification. 

Thi*  tvp'-  !•»  found  «-ith*T  in  stupid  prrson*.,  or  in  p«Tsons  who 
arr  afraid  «)f  Iwinj:  takrn  as  stupid.  It  i-i  an  i'V<T-c«mpensation 
for  I'll  iiin'T  painful  fet-linic  of  stupidity,  fur  what  may  l«*  railed 
an  '  iiitr-lhL:''nrr-r»>iiip|ex.'  Such  person*-  arc  unnatural  and 
rfni^traiii'd  in  their  rimversatinii,  u-r  llowrry  phrases,  high- 
*<iufidiiii;  <iiiot:itioiis,  romplieati-d  word-  .-mil  the  like.  They 
wi«-h  tn  .-tpiMMf  mop*  than  they  are,  to  inlhicm-'-  Hn-  surround- 
ing I  ■•rnpany.  and  to  impn^s  others  with  a  »-ho\v  of  rdiiration 
and  ini'-lhirfnrc.  In  th**  prrdirati-  tv|"-  in  jtrnt-ral  it  iv  [mih- 
a(.l--  th.it  th>-  idiM  d-iiotid  hy  th<'  ■.tnniiln^-wr.rd  appears  in  an 
uttn-u.illv  pt;i-iii  form,  pjirtii'ularly  it-  vi-tial  component ; 
uh»h»-%'T  :ittri)iitt<-  is  seized  on  is  thi-n  takrn  in  a  diriTlly 
|MT«ii.;il  w.iv, 

'n.'-  •■■■..lid  Mill-croup  of  th lij'iti\.    t\p.-  is  Tidh-d  Ih<- 

«oii-'- i!. 'I-;,  t\i"-,  ii'i.tii-'-  ih'-  r--..!  tti'ii-  .!•-  ni;irkcdly  'ion- 
-t'li  .•■-!.'  .-1    d-t'T:Tiii;.-r|,  l.y   ]"r-ii..i!   ■!-:''i,l-  ■.!   ;i  str.>n(;I> 

«i::-t-.:..  ;     V::..\.      'V\ .1' it..-iils     r- !■  I      ( t.-iii     pr<ri-r 

■••■:;. ;i.    v,'   Ahull    \i.t\<-    an-- ii    )ti    il'li.ii'--    [-.■-I    •  x|n'rn-in  <s, 

.I'-.-  :   •  ■■  .  !■ ...  'i..t,     .  r i,-|.  Il.it.-i     fti.,t   I-.  Til-  V  an-  d«-t.r- 

;  .1..   ■!  -■  ;.*    :    •!.   i-.i-itioii".    uJiii  !i    \:.,:-     I-.n    luilt    up    by 

p..-.*    •\y:     :.••  I:i    tli-    .  ■■■.vi- !t  ,r  i..i,    t\i...    h-iW.v.r.    the 

r'.i-  •;  ■,       ..;•    i;.!Vi'  :.■  ■  '!    (•■   ..    pl.t' :  i..  V.:,!   •  ^t.  i,(    I.v   vp.(i.,|, 

i:;.!,.:>.   ■    <■.:'.■.:.  s.      .•:....i:lv    u.^■    '-   I    a;'!.    n..„.     •{«.. 

■...■■■  •!  ■.  ;.-  i:  ,;■.  ;.M-:i.  r  !.-■  di-rmi;.:  ]:•  •'.  tli..^^h  r.-t  -h.^ryh  . 
I  :.■  ■    ;.:•    ...;,   •■  ::.  V--!;   t\|H'   ..;.pi..x:r:.,iN-.   !..  t|i.'   prrdMatr. 

)■■.•  :..■  ■■!•?:;.:.■■;■  t.11i1'h<<-  ..!■  '.'..■■:•  -[-"irn  ..Hit  not  *o 
^.  :  :  ,:  W. •:.':■  <  ■  ■■■  .yh  y.-i  ■•t.-f- \:  ■,■:■•■.;■  Mi'"  ■iii'-tiofwl 
■:  r  ..     .  '■•'.■:•..•.■■■   I.  -J...  r-      ll,.  \       !■       'f..:  ^.r.   ;.iid   th<-y 

■  ■r  tl;    •    ;..   -i.-     ;-■    ■        .      r.-t     ivi..r.-   •.( 
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their  content,  which,  being  too  unpleasant  to  remember,  has 
been  buried. 

The  different  types  are  presented  in  the  following  classifica- 
tion ; 

A.  Objective. 

I.  Reaction  principally  conditioned  via  the  objective 

meaning  of  the  stimulus-word. 
II.  Reaction  principally  conditioned  via  the  linguistic 
features  of  the  stimulus- word. 

B.  Subjective.    Egocentric. 
I.  Predicate. 

a.  Personal  judgement  (ll'gr/i^rafiiAo/).     Emotional. 

b.  Definition.     Intellectual. 

II.  Constellation. 

a.  Simple  constellation. 

b.  Complex  constellation. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  may  be  learned,  not  from 
the  reactions  as  a  whole,  but  from  the  individual  reactions 
taken  separately.  In  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  on 
the  relatibn  of  the  association  experiment  to  psycho-analysds, 
though  only  the  practical  aspects  of  this  relation  will  be  referred 
to.  Treatment  by  means  of  psycho-analysis  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  psychoneurotic  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
activity  of  unconscious  complexes,  are,  so  to  speak,  symbolic 
replacements  of  these,  and  that  they  permanently  cease  when 
the  patient  becomes  fully  aware  of  the  complexes.  It  has,  of 
course,  long  been  known  that  hysterical  symptoms,  for  instant^i 
are  psychogenetic  in  origin,  and  are  due  to  the  activity  of  dis- 
aggregated mental  processes  of  high  emotional  value;  eveiy 
hysteria  is  a  splitting  of  the  personality,  and  the  symptoms 
disappear  when  the  disaggregated  mental  processes,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  patient,  are  again 
united  to  and  fused  in  the  main  body  of  personality.  The 
underlying  psychological  process,  however,  was  quite  enigmat- 
ical until  Freud  demonstrated  that  the  reason  why  the  com- 
plexes are  not  present  in  consciousness  is  because  they  have 
been  forcibly  kept  out  by  inhibitions.  The  critical  mental 
processes  are  of  a  painful   nature,  and,  being  irreconcilable 
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with  the  conscious  personality,  have  been  'repressed.'  The 
psycho-analytic  method  of  treatment  may  from  one  point  of 
view  be  said  to  consist  in  seeking  for  buried  complexes.  When 
these  are  elucidated  the  symptoms  disappear,  for  the  patho- 
genic activity  of  the  complexes  depends  on  their  being  uncon- 
scious, and  ceases  as  soon  as  they  are  completely  introduced 
into  consciousness.  The  association  experiment  can  be  made, 
in  ways  that  will  presently  be  described,  a  serviceable  adjunct 
in  this  therapeutic  exploration. 

In  carrying  out  a  psycho-analysis  one  asks  the  [>atient  to 
relate  all  the  incoming  thoughts  that  occur  to  him  when  he 
concentrates  his  attention  on  a  given  theme  and  suspends  his 
natural  criticism.  In  this  procedure,  which  is  known  as  'free' 
or  'unforced'  association,  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  makes 
no  selection  of  the  thoughts  to  be  related.  Freud  assumes 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  incoming  thoughts  must 
stand  in  relationship  to  the  point  of  departure,  and  in  practice 
one  finds  that,  when  the  guiding  normally  exerted  during 
conscious  thinking  is  abrogated,  the  direction  of  the  thoughts 
gets  taken  over  by  underlying  and  important  mental  processes, 
the  existence  of  which  the  patient  was  at  first  unaware  of.  As 
the  analysis  deepens,  more  and  more  significant  thoughts  are 
reached,  until  the  mechanism  of  the  symptom  in  question  is 
laid  bare.  During  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  procedure  all 
sorts  of  apparently  unimportant  thoughts  occur,  which  the 
patient  tends  to  belittle  and  depreciate  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  irrelevant,  unessential,  immaterial,  without  significance, 
and  so  on.  These  intermediate  thoughts,  however,  which  hint 
at  the  deeper  ones,  often  provide  most  useful  clues  to  the 
observer,  who  has  to  direct  his  attention  precisely  to  them, 
and  stand  sceptically  aloof  from  the  patient's  judgements. 
Freud  accepted  their  importance  on  purely  empirical  grounds, 
feeling  justified  by  the  outcome,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
results  of  Jung's  investigations  has  been  the  objective  demon- 
stration, on  experimental  grounds,  that  this  assumption  was 
fully  correct.* 

In  his  deviation  experiments  (Ablenkungsversucfu),  carried 
out  first  with  the  normal,  Jung  shewed  that  withdrawal  of  the 

■  The  value  of  this  u  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  of  late 
Jung,  in  exchanging  scientific  for  pseudo- philosophical  interests,  has  sor. 
rendered  hia  previous  insight  into  Uie  significance  of  the  psycho-analytical 
oonclanons. 
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subject's  attention  during  the  association  test,  by  means  of 
external  tasks  (adding  of  numbers,  etc.),  was  followed  by 
definite  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  reactions  obtained. 
These  changes  he  describes  as  a  'flattening'  of  the  reactions; 
the  number  of  superficial  associations  is  greatly  increased, 
especially  the  clang  and  motor-speech  forms.  He  was  further 
able  to  shew  the  reverse  of  this — namely,  that  an  undue  pre- 
dominance of  superficial  associations,  such  as  occurs  during 
fatigue,  after  ingestion  of  alcohol,  in  acute  mania,  etc.,  is 
always  due  to  a  diminution  of  conscious  attention.  Now,  these 
are  precisely  the  characteristics  of  the  complex-constellation 
t)fp^  of  association  met  with  in  hysteria,  and  which  correspond 
with  the  intermediate  thoughts  that  occur  during  psycho- 
analysis. The  explanation  is  plain  when  one  recalls  the  well- 
known  fact  that  attention  may  be  attracted  from  a  theme 
either  by  an  external  stimulus,  such  as  a  noise  outside  the 
room,  or  by  internal  processes,  such  as  an  absorbing  grief  or  an 
engrossing  train  of  thought.  If  mental  processes  of  a  highly 
significant,  emotional  kind  are  present,  then,  whenever  no 
specially  interesting  train  of  thought  is  occupying  the  mind,  as 
during  fatigue,  or  in  various  states  of  distraction,  or  when 
conscious  direction  of  the  thoughts  is  entirely  suspended,  as 
during  psycho-analysis,  these  mental  processes  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  possession  of  consciousness.  If  their  emotional 
strength  is  great,  this  may  occur  whenever  conscious  interest 
is  diminished.  We  all  know  how  such  mental  processes  may 
surprise  us  even  in  the  middle  of  work,  and  at  times  the  most 
distant  connection,  the  lightest  note  of  resemblance,  may  serve 
to  elicit  them.  Every  man  deeply  in  love  passes  through 
countless  such  experiences,  in  which  the  thoughts  that  possess 
him  are  brought  up  on  the  slightest  occasion,  by  a  glimpse  of 
a  woman's  hat,  by  a  fleeting  scent,  or  a  dash  of  colour. 

The  more  consciously  deliberate  is  the  selection  of  the 
succeeding  thought  or  reaction,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  beloi^ 
to  the  intrinsic  form  of  association,  and  the  more  logical  and 
rational  will  it  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mw^  this 
deliberate  control  of  thought  is  diminished,  so  that  the  process 
is  carried  out  automatically,  and  therefore  influenced  by 
emotional  complexes,  the  more  superficial  is  the  form  of  asso- 
ciation. This  is  the  reason  why  the  intermediate  thoughts 
that  flow  in  during  psycho-analysis,  and  to  which  Freud 
attributes    such    significance,    often    proceed    by    means    of 
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iU->v;i<;il,  unrfiLSonable  connections  and  supt-rfirin)  nfsocintions, 
*urh  ;t-  jiliivs  on  words  :ind  thv  liki-. 

"Ih'-  iritlurtirf  rx«*rt«l  by  a  loinpii-x  tm  n  uiwn  iissorintion 
r'NiiiU'ii  luii-t  iiiiw  li'-  «unsid»'n-«(  nmn*  in  di-tiiil.  To  :i|)|>r<ri:(t(r 
thi-'  It  li:i-  to  hr  rf*ni<*nilKTtfl  that  an  a-MK-iatiitn  fX[HTinii-nt 
i«  »ont<-ttiiiit;  tiiiirc  tlian  :i  mi-thixl  fur  th''  ]>ri>rluction  of  word- 
roujil't'".  \\'nrd-  an*  ciMKk'nsnl  rxprts^ions  fur  cuncrfto 
thinir^.  artii>ii<,  and  situations,  >n  iliat  suddt-nlv  to  ask  a 
l»T->ii  ti.  n-pmirl  tM  a  wi>nl  dfimtinn  a  trivon  situation, 
niam.ii:!-.  tl.ath,  'tr.,  is.  nn  a  iniiiiatiirr  sralo,  tho  suiUf  as 
«uddi-nK'  a-kiiki;  liiiii  <-tirh  tiui-stion^  :><,  'What  do  you  feci 
alKnit  till'?  Huw  dii  you  h'-havi-  111  this  ra-c  ?'  Now,  just 
.:-  'Ai'-f  .n-  it)  rf;il  hf<'  actions  ami  -nhjt-ii-  almut  which  ihc 
[KT-oii  I ,  :;:itit  think  iiuitkly  and  Mir-lv.  mi  ;!<ri>unt  of  nuhar- 
r,.'-:!ii-:.t»,  ]i.uiiliit  rutinorics,  doubts  ;;i,i|  so  on,  ^o  thrrc  art- 
w.-ri!-  r>-|.ttiiii;  to  th'"*  subjms  towanl-  uhi»I»  Im*  will  not  bo 
.ill-  t;  rent  iiroinjitlv  and  sinootlilv.  In  practice  oni*  often 
iii.'l'  that  .:  p'-r-oii  -tirks  ovcr  <<rtaiii  W'T^\-  in  tin-  test,  hax 
.1  'firfi.  dItv  Hi  r'^jiornhiii;,  and  >h'\v»  iiiriMU-  :il>ti<>rrnalili<-^  in 
h;-  r-.i.  t;..ii.  riir-M-  \v..rd-.  whi«  h  arr-  railed  "critiral  t»*st- 
w-rif-.'  hi'.'-  tou<  l|i'r)  mi  sonif  fi'-liiii;-rinnpl'X,  and  this  niter- 
f •  r  -  -.i.-h  t."..-  -::.....i}ii,- --  i-I  th<-  P-p..i,M-.  A-  .luni;  puts  it :» 
l-i-  -•::  .  .:ii--A..r!-  .in-  tli.r-t..r'  tr..r-lv  :i  p;irt  of  ri-allly 
.■■':■.:  ::■■■■-  li »,;:.')■  ■■'I,  :i  p>T-'-ii  wL  ■  -ii'  a-  -ut  h  ili*turl>;inres 
t-.  t;-.--  •:■;  ,;;--.i  .rii-  1^  i:,  .•  I'TT-ii:.  -.-li-''  t-mIIv  l.ut  linpef- 
:■■■;■.  ..  I. ■;.•■'.  r..  r.  ..litv.  hi--.  ■■  :•  .n  i;iip>  rt-i  t  a<I.ipt.illon : 
:■..■■  ;;.  '.:.-  .  .1  <■  «■■  ;iri-  'l-Miirik.*  A-th  -■■;!•  tliim;  iiii-rl>iil  in 
*'.•  ;■  ■..'.■■  .M''\  ■iNi'-tiujii;  -.Ml!- I;  I-  '-uli-r  t'-inpor.irilv  or 
:■•  :-i''r.*:-.      ;■..•;■  I-l'Ii  .1!         ["urt'iT     :y..::.     t!ti-.     the     a^  timl 

■  •-•■:.■      I   rj:-     V  :•  'I--:. -.<.•■■.■]    ].i  —  !.--   !    u:,)- r    th-- nuni- 

.-•■:••;,        •:•.'■:■.!  1  !,'!;•  :.*.i!  ■■:.*■  1. 1  -.}  th--  iiiidi-r- 

.    ■■;.'•>,     ■■    •:     •    .:    ;.;■■.  li-  -    ..   1  1;-     ■  .    'ii''    ''liii  id.ition 

'     '   ..  I    .1-     i-    ;:,-■     :  ...|'-    r.  ;-;T!  ■.:.!     n.' ■■    Ti;--    <-':npl'X    1- 

:     !,  ■  :•'!■  :    ;■:;:•■    ■  \:    -r   :.--'..  'v   iri--  ;,,ti-:.t,  «...  tli,.t   tin* 

:  '        ,     •••r    V  .     ,.        •     :..■    .I---     ;.■•     ■.^  .    \:     •■■    r-  .•-■A.      1  •(•-■u. 

■    1.    :,■  •    ■:     ,1    j...-!*!    ..    .:.-■■•;■.    !■■    I-  ■.'..I    !T,   ;..r   the 

■  ■■    ;.l-  >       ■      .1        i  .  ■■  r     t;:'-    i    ..    •-:    ■...r:-;.      :;.:.'t    :• -i*tiiiii-'-s 
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of  an  underlying  complex,  may  now  be  enumerated.  They  do 
not,  of  course,  all  invariably  occur  together,  a  matter  that 
depends  on  various  factors,  and  some  are  more  important  than 
others.  In  judging  of  the  significance  of  a  given  disturbance, 
one  has  to  take  into  account  many  considerations — the  extent 
of  it,  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  disturbances,  the  type 
of  patient,  and  so  on.  Such  a  disturbance  is  termed  by  Jung 
a  'complex-sign'  {Komplexmerkntal);  they  will  presently  be 
illustrated  in  detail. 

r .  Delay  in  the  Reaction-titne . — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  complex-sign,  and  the  recognition  of  its  importance 
constitutes  one  of  Jung's  most  original  contributions  to  the 
subject.  The  average  length  of  the  reaction-time  (duration 
between  the  stimulus-word  and  the  response)  varies  in  different 
subjects  between  six-  and  twelve-fifths  of  a  second.  ^fWth  a 
given  association  it  varies  slightly  with  certain  factors,  such  as 
the  grammatical  form  of  the  words,  the  meanii^  (concrete  or 
abstract)  of  the  stimulus-word,  and  the  form  of  association. 
Any  gross  delay  in  the  reaction-time,  however,  certainly  any 
time  twice  the  average,  is  always  due  to  emotional  influences 
— namely,  to  the  stimulus-word  having  touched  on  a  feeling- 
complex.  The  inhibition  is  fully  analogous  with  the  halting 
stammer  of  a  person  who,  on  an  awkward  occasion,  is  not 
fully  self-possessed,  such  as  a  boy  making  lying  excuses  to 
his  schoolmaster,  or  a  shy  suitor  in  the  throes  of  a  declaration. 

2 .  Failure  to  Respond, — In  certain  cases  the  person  may  be 
unable  to  respond  at  all,  within  the  conventional  limit  of 
thirty  seconds,  either  because  his  mind  'becomes  a  blank' 
and  no  word  comes,  or  because  his  mind  gets  overcrowded 
with  confusing  thoughts,  so  that  he  'does  not  know  what  to 
say.'  This  disturbance  is,  of  course,  merely  an  exaggo-ated 
form  of  the  previous  one. 

3.  Senseless  Reaction. — As  was  mentioned  above,  sometimes 
no  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  stimulus  and  reaction 
words,  the  latter  in  this  case  usually  referring  to  some  object 
in  the  immediate  surroundings.  This  is  analogous  with  what 
happens  in  conversation  when  someone  'changes  the  subject' 
on  an  awkward  point  being  reached,  or  guides  the  theme  away 
from  a  delicate  topic. 

4.  Anomalous  Superficial  Association. — In  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  intrinsic  associations  a  strikingly  superficial  one, 
clang,  etc.,  may  occur.    If  this  happens  more  than  once  with 
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similar  stimulus-words  it  is  suspicious  of  the  existence  of  an 
underlying  complex,  which  has  internally  withdrawn  the 
patient's  attention,  causing  the  reaction  to  be  purely  super- 
ficial. Tills  suspicion  is  strengthened  if  the  reaction-time  is 
unduly  long,  for,  other  things  being  equal,  a  superficial  assoda- 
tton-reaction  generally  takes  less  time  than  an  intrinsic  one. 

5.  Repetition  of  the  Stimulus-word. — Sometimes,  before 
responding,  the  patient  repeats  the  stimulus- word.  This 
again  has  its  anal<^y  in  everyday  life,  when  a  person,  on 
being  asked  an  awkward  question  that  takes  him  aback, 
falteringly  repeats  the  question  before  he  is  able  to  formulate 
an  answer. 

6.  Repeated  Use  of  the  Same  Word. — If  the  same  word  keeps 
recurring  throughout  the  examination,  one  may  suspect  that 
it  has  an  unusual  significance  for  the  patient. 

7.  Perseveration. — By  this  is  meant  that  a  given  association- 
reaction  has  so  taken  hold  of  the  patient's  mind  that  its  in- 
fluence is  perceptible  in  one  or  more  of  the  succeeding  reactions. 
This  may  be  shewn  in  several  wasrs.  For  instance,  the  con- 
tent of  the  stimulus  or  the  reaction-word  may  be  repeated, 
either  quite  literally  or  nearly  so,  in  a  subsequent  reaction. 
This  latter  may  or  may  not  bear  a  relation  to  its  own  stimulus- 
word;  if  it  does  not,  the  occurrence  is  much  more  significant. 
This  complex-sign  is  often  combined  with  the  preceding  (sixth) 
one,  in  that  a  word  aroused  in  one  association-reaction  recurs 
in  several  later  ones.  Again,  one  or  more  reactions  may  shew 
other  complex-signs  (delay  in  the  reaction-tfme,  etc.)  owing 
purely  to  the  perseverating  influence  of  the  preceding  reaction* 
and  even  when  this  itself  shews  none. 

8.  Uncommon  Style  of  Reaction. — ^The  reaction  is  quite 
unexpected,  out  of  the  common,  and  quite  inexplicable  except 
on  the  assumption  of  some  personal  constellation  which  has 
determined  it.  Such  reactions  often  occur  as  sentences,  and 
generally  are  of  the  mediate  form  of  association. 

9.  Assimilation  of  the  Stimulus-tvord.—The  stimulus-word  is 
taken  in  a  rare  or  unusual  sense,  or  is  misunderstood  in  a 
striking  manner,  being  'assimilated'  (to  use  an  expression 
from  the  science  of  phonetics)  to  some  underlying  personal 
complex.  An  analogy  from  everyday  life  is  when  a  person 
fancies  he  hears  his  name  being  mentioned  in  a  public  place 
when  really  it  is  only  a  name  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
his  own. 
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lo.  Defective  Reproduction  of  the  Reaction. — ^When  after  the 
test  is  finished  the  patient  is  asked  to  recall  one  by  one  the 
reactions  he  gave  to  the  different  stimulus-words,  he  may 
shew  one  of  the  following  three  errors  in  reproduction:  He 
may  have  quite  forgotten  the  reaction,  he  may  have  forgotter 
even  having  been  given  the  stimulus-word  in  question,  or  be 
may  incorrectly  reproduce  the  reaction ;  in  the  last  case  the 
incorrect  word  is  often  of  service  in  indicating  the  nature  (rf 
the  complex. 

With  the  psychoses  the  discovery  of  the  active  complexes  is 
of  great  value,  partly  as  regards  making  an  accurate  diagnosis. 
but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  actual  mecVan- 
isms  at  work,  so  that  the  morbid  picture  may  become  more 
comprehensible  throughout.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
analyses  based  on  association  tests  have  been  published,  and, 
thanks  principally  to  Jung's  studies,  much  light  has  teen 
thrown  on  these  obscure  questions.  In  the  psychoneur»ses, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  investigations  are  of  immense  value 
not  only  in  these  respects,  but  also  in  effecting  a  permantnt 
restoration  of  the  patient  to  health,  for,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  the  pathogenic  activity  of  the  complexes  is  dependent 
on  their  being  split  off  from  consciousness,  and  vanishes  when 
they  have  been  united  to  consciousness. 

My  experience  in  the  use  of  the  word-association  methods 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  its  practical  value  is  mainly 
twofold:  first,  in  the  diagnosis  of  which  mental  disorder  is 
present,  more  especially  if  this  is  a  psychotic  one ;  and,  secondly, 
for  the  didactic  purpose  of  training  b^inners  in  psycho- 
analysis, for  which  it  is  excellently  suited.  Although  I  have 
also  used  it  extensively  in  exploration  for  therapeutic  purposes, 
as  an  adjunct  to  psycho-analysis,  I  have  not  found  that  its 
use  here  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  regular  technique 
— except  very  occasionally  indeed;  for  instance,  with  stupid 
people,  and  with  some  children. 
'  The  following  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  complex- 
signs  just  described,  and  to  indicate  how  these  may  pwint  the 
way  to  highly  significant  mental  processes  that  were  concerned 
in  the  genesis  of  the  affection.  In  each  case  only  a  selection 
is  given  of  the  associations  taken.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  relate  any  analysis  of 
the  cases  or  even  the  full  analysis  of  the  individual  asso- 
ciation-reactions that  shew  complex-signs,  but  perhaps  enou^ 
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material  will  be  giv^  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  the 
subject . 

Case  I. — The  patient  was  a  young  man  sufferii^  from  an 
obsessional  neurosis,  which  had  incapacitated  him  for  two 
years.  One  of  his  main  symptoms  was  an  obsession  that  he 
was  influencing  any  one  at  whom  he  looked,  so  that  the  other 
person  became  uncomfortably  over-aware  of  his  eyes.  During 
treatment  it  was  found  that  the  roots  of  the  trouble  reached 
back  to  early  childhood,  and  took  origin  in  forbidden  curiosity, 
which  related  to  acts  both  of  seeing  and  of  touchit^. 


StimDlus- 
word. 

Reaction- 
time.' 

Reaction- 
word. 

Reproduction. 

/  coal 

9 

fire 

—     (i.e.,  correct) 

V  brother 

6 

sister 

— 

■5  mount 

17 

Venus 

— 

*/tea 

7 

coffee 

— 

J' drop 
fr  cow 

9 

water 

— 

6 

horse 

— 

7  pin 
;- blood 

7 

needle 



37 

sack 

— 

?  tree 

II 

leaf 

— 

/i  snow 

7 

ice 

— 

//rail 

6 

fence 

— 

/:  plate 

7 

cup 

— 

/ ; touch 

25 

piano 

hear 

//train 

9 

seat 

— 

/.  roof 

8 

house 



t '  rub 

10 

down 



,  ;  bag 

18 

sack 

0  (ix.,  failure  in  re- 
production) 

^  'r  watch 

17 

pocket 

— 

'■  ^jump 

11 

run 

— 

■•   mouse 

10 

rat 

;   post 
:-  blue 

5 

office 



12 

white 

— 

-■pot 

24 

sugar 

sweet 

?  .•  stick 

'4 

candy 

— 

■    chair 

9 

sofa 

— 

ball 

16 

paper 

0  0  {i.e.,  stimulus-word 
forgotten) 

^    sheet 

9 

bed 

— 

:    egg 

II 

hen 

— 

-  -wood 

ID 

pile 

— 

"  note 

9 

paper 

— 

fire 

8 

water 

isister 

10 

brother 

— 

'  The  reaction -times  are  all  given  in  fifths  of  t  second. 
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Stimuliis-wbrd.      Reactioa-time.  Reaction-word.       HeprodnctiaL 

t   cup  8  i  U  saucer                  — 

t-  warm  9  n  hot                         — 

5    turn  6  if  over                       — 

If  waste  16  /?  labour  paper 

Xdog-  7  le  cat                         — 

{,  hand  9  ;.'  foot                        — 

7  tongs  1 1  f  vcurlii^                 — 

if  stone'  23  ^  1  glad                     — 

f  table  II  1 J  cover                     — 

/'ride  9  T  :' horse                     — 

;  /  paper  22  ^  i  wall  thin 

11  room  9  j:  -)  chair                      — 

r  red  8  *  f  white  rose 

/■/live  IS  C"?  light                    — 

,  .s'  back  13  JO  front                    — 

The  first  word  to  evoke  complex-signs  was  'mount.'  After 
finishing  the  test  I  asked  the  patient  to  tell  me  what  thoughts 
occurred  to  him  when  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
word.  The  following  came:  'Mount  of  Venus;  I  read  recently 
in  a  novel  about  the  part  of  the  hand  palmists  call  by  tlus 
name;  it  is  also  the  place  where  TannhSuser  learnt  the  art  of 
love;  I  have  often  wondered  about  his  experiences;  in  Latin 
Mount  of  Venus  would  be  mons  veneris ;  I  remember  as  a 
boy  I  used  to  think  this  was  mons  venerable;  I  must  have 
heard  it  somewhere,  but  can't  recollect  where.'  I  did  not 
tell  him  the  anatomical  meaning  of  the  term,  but  later  in  the 
treatment  it  turned  out  that  he  had  seen  it  when  exploring, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  a  midwifery  book  of  his  uncle's,  who  was 
a  medical  man.  The  alteration  to  'venerable'  is  an  instance 
of  the  characteristic  falsification  by  which  early  sexual  memories 
are  distorted  and  robbed  of  significance  in  consciousness. 

The  next  word  to  note  is  'blood,'  which,  like  'mount,'  gave 
an  unusual  reaction  with  a  lengthened  reaction-time.  'Sack' 
is  certainly  a  curious  response  to  'blood,'  and  any  one  un- 
accustomed to  psycho-analytic  work  might  be  disposed  to 
explain  it  by  attributing  it  to  'chance.'  However,  investiga* 
tion  of  mental  processes,  just  as  that  of  physical  ones,  brings 
with  it  an  increasing  realisation  that  there  are  other  factors 
at  work  besides  chance,  though  recourse  to  them  is  less  con- 
venient. The  suspicion  that  something  lay  behind  the  reaction 
was  strengthened  by  the  reappearance  of  the  word  'sack'  as 
a  response  to  'bag/  again  with  a  long  reaction-time,  and  now 
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with  a  failure  in  reproduction.  The  ixT^i-vcratinft  influence 
r>i  thi<  l;i-t  rcirtion  is  also  t<i  Iw  iiotic-rd  in  tii--  iii-xt  Miccci-Hins 
*•:;-.  Imth  ui  the  lonij  reaition-tinic  :tn<l  jirrliajis  also  in  the 
r..:.r.i,t  ..f  th'-  ri->[>i»nM-  (■[KK-k«-t').  Tlimiu'lit  uf  l>U>ii.I  l)n.uj;ht 
til'-  .!<■>•  M  iat ion" :  prrrirms  Mtmil;  im-n^triukl  MimkI;  vvtmian; 
*  ti  nl'-ji.iu-i;  -.ifk;  n-licinu-*  idf:!"*.  'S:ick' l>r'nii;lit :  mkt*'  ctrur 
a  piitiirr  uf  tli-  Sarn-d  Heart  (in  tli'-  S.iviour's  busoni)  that 
i*"'*)  Si  haiii;  ill  hi-^  room;  a  mnvnit  naninl  Sat-rtf  Orur  in  a 
Fr.:i.  [i  t-.wn  uIhtc  th«'  palii-iit  had  In-t-n  a  studi-nt;  th<'n, 
.-■tt*T  .1  I.ijii;  [>aii-.r,  thi-  fcdlowinfi  slory:  iiw  i-vi-nin^  h»"  was 
'•;.  th>-  iiKiiit  of  -rdu<'ii)K  a  ^irt  in  hnniMi-  rirnnnHtaiicrs,  who 
•.^..-  .!  ;>iii<i]  at  Ihf  mnvi-ht.  wlirn  h<*  (diMTVcd  IvT  surri-p- 
vT:..ii-|v  -\v;di"iwinn  small  |»ir-<i-»  of  m!  |>a|"T.  Sh<*  n-fust-d 
■•-  Hr-r  to  -av  what  th«-y  wrrr,  l.ul  th"ii  lonfcvst-d  thi-y  wi-rc 
;•.■..•  I  i::.-.|.I-  ot  thi-  Sarml  Hiart ;  th--  niiri'*.  who  had  jriv»-ii 
Th-Ti  '.-•  ii-r.  h;:d  iii^trurti-d  liiT  to  >wallow  th''ni  if  fvi-r  >\w 
■-'...»  in  "■V  !■ 'iipLiii'iii,  will  II  >hf  woulil  '■iin-ly  hv  saved. 
T'-i'ir  ;.r-!i.  ti-.i;  v  .■.-  \<riri'-.|.  .M  I.-a-i  i<ii  thi--  onas-iun.  for  th<* 
;■..•:•  :t  .^,-  I'.-r  ih--  tini''  MVirroiin-  Iiv  r-'nuT-i-.  Thf  word 
■'.'  1:.  til'-  r'..'Ti..!i,  III' T'ton-,  'ii..ii,.ilv  i-xpn — >d  hi- 
."  -^.I-     1:1    .1    \-::    -u'luti.  aiit    niatt-r.      I    'li..ijld   .xld   that   oii 


.til  \M.rtI-   ^^■  r-    t.  -i 
::i..ri.-.    vvl„.  •:    

:;.|   IM   1..- 
■..„:■■[   l..r 

■.I      !.-,- 

^, :.■■.•    i- 

f  l.itfti  t.i 
111"  filial 

ro'lui'tiiiii, 
'1    liiiii    I'f 

■1 l.r. 

!i  .Miirlit. 
A   \-   tli.it 
-■.  [ii]itiiiiii 

.■•'.  Ill  til'- 

1.  -.Out.; 
..M1.1-..1, 

■[:.     :,:  ■    !■;  ■  -i-. 

■  •1    |..,     . 
.t  .'•■■■:.   <i 

:.  t  •. li 

.   !  .1..  ■  ■( 
..    :.•■   I1...I 

■     •  .       •  ;.  .It 

1-    t" 

:.-.    ..Il.l    11 

'.■■•  ll..t.-.l 
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on  the  succeeding  response  ('candy,'  with  a  lor^  reaction- 
time).  The  words  'sugar,'  'sweet,'  'candy'  shew  that  the 
stimulus-word  'pot'  touched  on  some  complex  referring  to 
an  enclosed  delectable.  The  following  associations  to  'pot' 
indicate  what  this  was:  'Keep  the  pot  boiling;  warmth;  love; 
sugar  bowl;  sugared  pill;  something  disguised;  the  bowl  of 
night;  mask;  memory  of  having  reacted  to  the  word  "mask" 
in  an  association  test  four  months  ago  with  the  word  "nut",** 
the  proof  of  the  nut  is  in  the  kernel;  something  precious  that 
is  hidden;  a  Biblical  quotation,  "There  is  nothing  covered 
that  shali  not  be  revealed,  nor  hid  that  shall  not  be  known." ' 
Subsequent  analysis  made  plain  the  nature  of  this  hidden 
secret  which  was  the  subject  of  so  much  curiosity  and  desire. 

The  word  '  ball,'  which  was  misunderstood  as  *  wall ' 
(assimilation),  evoked  marked  complex-signs.  The  reaction- 
word  ('paper')  occurs  in  two  other  places,  one  as  a  false  repro- 
duction, shewing  its  activity  in  the  patient's  mind,  and  to 
it  as  a  stimulus-word  the  reaction-word  'wall'  follows,  also 
with  a  significant  disturbed  reproduction  and  a  delayed 
reaction-time.  One  must  assume,  therefore,  that  'paper' 
was  related  to  some  feeling-complex,  and  probably  in  con- 
nection with  'wall,'  as  'wall-paper.'  'Wall-paper'  brought 
the  followii^  associations :  Memory  of  a  murder  case  in  Edin- 
burgh where  a  woman  for  a  murderous  purpose  obtained  arsenic 
from  wall-paper;  a  morbid  fear  he  had  had  of  lying  in  bed 
close  to  the  wall  owing  to  the  danger  of  being  poisoned  from 
the  arsenic  in  it;  wall-paper  is  a  covering  to  hide  things; 
'the  very  walls  have  ears';  an  obsession  he  had  had  that  he 
might  be  spied  on  or  overlooked  when  bathing;  the  thought 
of  his  present  bedroom,  which  is  separated  by  only  a  thin 
wall  from  a  room  where  two  girls  sleep:  he  had  jokingly  re- 
marked to  them  that  the  sound  of  their  talking  came  through 
so  plainly  that  he  thought  the  partition  must  be  made  of 
wall-paper;  the  temptation  he  had  successfully  resisted  to 
spy  through  a  small  opening  in  this  wall;  a  similar  temptation 
on  a  previous  occasion  to  which  he  had  succumbed;  early 
memories  of  prjang  into  forbidden  secrets.  The  first  of  these 
associations,  about  the  danger  of  wall-paper,  related  to  a 
phobia  which  had  arisen  by  displacement;  the  fear  of  beii^ 
overseen  through  a  wall  (covering  a  corresponding  repressed 
wish  to  be  seen)  was  transferred  on  to  the  substance  of  the 
*  Tbia  astoniahing  hypennneaia  was  quite  correct. 
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wall,  h'-nn-  the  apparently  al>suril  U-.iT  of  wall-papiT.  'I'Ik' 
wnnl  paptr'  it-^t-lf.  hnwevor,  was  comn'ru-d  with  still  dcrprr 
:nattfn.  0)i  ihinkiiit;  of  it  hi-  vv.is  rciniiitlfrl  of  n  romic  ^img 
nf-iirti  yt-:tp>  iM-ttirc,  th<'  liurdcn  of  whirh  \v:is  :i  discussion  ol 
thr  riiri"u'>  pt.ui--  111  whirh  iicwspapfrs  iiiinht  be  found.  The 
onlv  Iin<*  th*-  jLitifiit  ciiiild  rtr.-ill  was  from  the  last  vcrix'. 
whrrr  ito  .1  <  liiii;tx  th<-  "iii^tT  nirntiriii"  having  found  one  in  a 
wiiman''  Im-.tl.-.  'Ihi-n  r:.nu*  thi-  ninnorv  of  hi'*  brotlirr's 
mAiiia  .1*  a  lii'V  tor  rhi^winK  pHprr :  'H<-  ii-i-'i  lo  niblilf  my  bmiks 
Ilk**  a  nioinc"  Th**"*-  apparently  tri\  ia!  a>*oriatiiins  were 
•wilv  th»*  r.tvcr  ti>r  ni'tn-  ^iiciiitirant  (ims.  The  last  on<-  rcinintU-d 
hitn  of  h>iw  I'liiid  ill-  was  i>l  jilayfullv  running  hi!<  tint;<-rs  up 
■  iid    down   tii'<   littl''   nitt't's  bark   in   a  tirkhni;  way,  rryin^ 

Moii«'-v,  m-iu-rv  '.'  Thi-  wa»  a  harinlos  crho  of  i-xp'-ricincs, 
till  n-iw  lMr«..ttrn.  wIihIi  \v  had  Iivi-i|  tlimuKh  froni  thf  a^.'i- 
..f  tiv  !■•  M-v.  ti  vMth  tlv  litllf  cirr-  mutlur,  liis  tli«-n  tw<|vr- 
\«-;tr-ol(l  -jst.T.  wli'ii  In-  Mino'iiv  I'-il  linn  vainly  to  rxplon- 
Urr  (i'.r'..il  r-iri".:.-  .t-  l\v\  \nv  totfttliT  in  iM-d.  Tin-  di-^rt-s 
ih»*n  :<T'tU"-'\  proV'-d  nf  la-tnii:  -i;:iiini  .nn  <■  ni  hi^  lat<T  life, 
.inH  WT'-  '.11.-  ..f  t)|.-  i|c.-p.-st  f..imdati"i.'  ot  bi-  -yniptonis. 
In  tfir  lijht  ■■!  thi-  tii<-  tir-.!  a--<N  i.ttiiui.  .ih-int  ihi  m-a>pap<T 
)•;    .1    «'.r;ii:i-    bii-tl--,    [■■loiin*    mof    i:;li  lliiriM--.    :tli'i    a  tlaiiil 

.'-—!.'■■.;.   t.'f.v..ri   ..r-'i.ii    .iii'i   ;i   \iiL-..i    ;..in.'    I-t  tli<'  anu!> 

'-'i    til--   -.■.ii"! -Hi.!,  x    t-.   th-    j.i;..!i.   ■•!    w.ill-p.ij-r. 

1!.-    .   --ii.i-x   ■.■■!■  r!M:,L:  tli-     «.,-t.    !..'■     ■     :•  .f  •'.■•!..  «iili   n> 

t-  .■■      •■!  ■  •-      ■..!    :•.      •■■':!■' •    r  '       •     ■•  ..••■i\     :.r.!    -.th.r 

w■^■.      ;.:  ..  :  ■.:t:.-      I■■^■    ■  I    i'-.::  ■-  I    ■'  ^  .  • ':    t  •  ::■■  wniiH  .-nt 
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very  uncomfortable,  though  he  didn't  know  why.  He  fuithet 
recalled  that  when  going  alone  for  an  evening  ramble  he  used 
constantly  to  find  himself  being  unconsciously  directed  towards 
this  particular  street,  though  again  he  couldn't  say  why. 
The  word  'glad'  recalled  the  heroine  of  that  name  in  the  piece, 
'The  Dawn  of  To-morrow,'  which  was  at  the  time  beii^  played 
in  Toronto.  The  poor  heroine  Glad,  by  the  exercise  of  varions 
virtues,  brings  back  to  health  and  happiness  a  man  who  was 
sufferii^  from  an  incurable  nervous  disease,  as  the  patient 
had  believed  he  was.  His  interest  and  sympathies  were 
therefore  attracted  by  the  story,  and  he  had  half  consciously 
read  himself  into  the  part  of  the  hero,  an  extremely  common 
process  which  Freud  calls  'identification.'*  The  patient  bad 
not  actually  seen  the  play,  but  it  reminded  him  of  having  seen 
the  leading  actress.  Miss  Eleanor  Robson,  whose  acting  he 
much  admired,  in  another  play,  'Merely  Mary  Ann.'  In  this 
the  hero  is  attracted  by  a  servant  girl,  of  whom  he  wishes 
to  take  advantage,  but  is  inhibited  by  moral  scruples;  the  giri 
leaves  him,  comes  by  a  fortune,  which  enables  her  to  become 
well-educated  and  refined,  and,  after  overcoming  various 
complications,  marries  him.  The  patient,  who,  like  the  hero 
in  the  play,  was  an  artist,  had  been  involved  in  a  liaison  with 
a  servant  girl,  which  he  had  broken  oif  because  he  did  not 
think  she  would  make  him  a  suitable  wife;  being  very  fond 
of  her,  however,  he  had  often  regretted  this,  and  had  many 
times  played  with  the  idea  that  she  might  come  into  a  fortune 
which  would  raise  her  as  regards  both  education  and  sodal 
standing.  He  believed  that  if  he  were  happily  married  be 
would  get  over  his  troubles.  The  word  'stone'  brought  to  his 
mind  a  line  of  Tennyson's  'Break,  break  on  the  cold,  grey 
stones,'  which  led  {'break,'  'cold,'  'stone')  to  a  complex  that 
had  caused  him  the  greatest  distress — namely,  miserable  fears 
that  in  consequence  of  his  masturbation  habit  he  was  becoming 
sexually  impotent  (testicular  atrophy,  etc.).  We  can  now  see 
why  he  had  felt  himself  into  the  two  plays,  where  the  hero 
is  cured  or  made  happy  by  a  poor  woman,  why  he  couldnt 
bear  to  watch  his  friend's  happiness  in  Gladstone  Street,  and 
why  nevertheless  he  used  unconsciously  to  direct  his  steps  in 
the  direction  that  symbolised  his  secret  wishes  (Glad-stone). 

The  last  stimulus-word  to  strike  a  complex  was  'line.'    He 

had  evidently  misunderstood  this  for  'lime,'  another  instance 

^  An  interesting  example  of  this  mechanism  13  described  in  Chapter  XXin. 
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of  assimilation.  'Limelight,'  the  idea  in  his  mind,  was  con- 
nected with  many  stroi^  wishes  in  his  mind.  When  younger 
he  had  spent  much  of  his  time  day-dreaming  that  he  was  a 
great  actor,  a  great  musician,  a  great  orator,  holding  spell- 
bound an  enraptured  audience,  and  even  when  a  boy  he  had 
often  arranged  private  theatricals  with  himself  as  the  sole  per- 
former, and  his  family  and  friends  as  audience.  As  vpll  prob- 
ably be  surmised  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  thig  tendency  was 
only  a  surface  manifestation  of  more  secret  desires  connected 
with  the  subject  of  being  gazed  at.  The  word  'line,'  which 
he  had  automatically  avoided,  brought  to  his  mind  the  first 
line  of  a  coon  song:  'Down  the  line,  where  stars  do  shine' 
(the  girl  he  had  lost  lived  'down  the  line'),  then  'lying  down,' 
then  'to  He  down  is  used  to  denote  sexual  relations,  to  take 
it  lyit^  down  also  means  to  be  a  weakling  or  a  coward,  to  be 
defeated.'  The  stimulus- word,  therefore,  had  touched  on  his 
impotence-complex,  and  he  had  over-compensated  for  the 
inner  feeling  of  weakness  by  developing  an  idea  (lime-light) 
which  not  merely  repudiated  this,  but  in  his  fancy  raised  him 
to  a  glorious  pinnacle  of  greatness. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  it  is  impossible  here  even  imper- 
fectly to  exhibit  the  precise  nature  and  activity  of  the  com- 
plexes revealed  by  the  disturbances  in  the  association-reactions ; 
I  can  only  state  that  they  all  stood  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  various  symptoms,  and  that  the'  elucidation  of  them  was 
followed  by  the  happiest  results  to  the  patient. 

Case  II. — The  patient  was  a  married  woman  suffering  from 
3  mixed  neurosis,  principally  hysteria;  it  had  confined  her 
to  bed  for  several  years.  Her  chief  symptoms  were  nervous 
dread,  severe  pains  in  all  the  limbs,  gastric  disturbances,  and 
various  mental  inhibitions. 
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stimulus- 
word. 
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24 
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9 
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The  associations  evidently  belong  to  the  constellation  type, 
and  shew,  further,  a  decidedly  predicate  quality. 

The  reaction  to  'door,'  with  its  delayed  response  ('stoppage') 
and  false  reproduction  ('passage'),  was  connected  with  a  'con- 
stipation-complex,' from  which  she  had  suffered  since  child- 
hood, and  this  in  its  turn  was  related  to  a  repressed  complex 
on  the  subject  of  pregnancy.  The  idea  of  abdominal  distension 
from  constipation  was,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  neurosis, 
unconsciously  associated  with  the  idea  of  pregnancy. 

'Rail'  awoke  a  directly  erotic  complex,  as  may  be  surmised 
from  the  reaction- words,  and  'rub*  the  thought  of  masturba- 
tion, about  which  the  patient  had  suffered  intense  remorse. 

The  word  'horse,'  to  which  she  failed  to  react,  reminded  her 
of  a  horse  that  had  been  named  after  her,  and  of  which  she 
had  been  devotedly  fond.  It  had  suddenly  dropped  dead  the 
year  after  her  father  had  died  of  heart  disease.  For  two  yean 
she  had  had  a  great  fear  of  dyhig  from  heart  disease  herself, 
a  symptom  accentuated  by  an  anxiety-neurosis  with  marked 
cardiac  palpitation.  This  memory  led  to  other  more  important 
ones  about  her  father,  which  are  too  long  to  repeat  here. 

'Seat,'  to  which  also  the  patient  failed  to  react,  reminded 
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lirr  nf  III*-  f'tll'twiiiK  (Kiiiiful  cpi-iMlc;  At  tlii-  ;■««•  "f  fnurtcfii, 
ju-l  ;»(tiT  till-  Htis,!  nf  iiii'iihiru;iti«iii,  sin-  w;is  iiidurcH  aKiiiuM 
h'-r  uiM  t<»  |.l;iv  tlif  jtiaiiu  U-furf  »inm*  str;iii(;«Ts ;  -hi-  wits  iiii- 
u-u.ill\  li;i-|ifiil  ;ui<l  •'i)il)arrii'>M-t).  A«  >-li'-  sut  dimn  awkwanlly 
on  III'-  iiiti-ii--s(tii>l  th'-  si-at  oilliipsi-d,  iiiid  tin-  ^I>ik^  iiciutriilt-d 
li'T  Cf-iiit.ili.i,  iiillKtiii^  :i  riitlKT  M-viTt-  injury.  In  rotinrctioit 
uitli  lilt-  >H  I  iirniK '■  -In-  suffiTril  :i^i>iti<->  of  >|iatiii>  in  various 
u.t\<.  oil  th<-  tii'<li<'.>]  rx;intiii:(tioii->.  on  solirittm-^  ciiriuirirs 
(r"in  iii'-ii  :i<  ({ii.iintiini  ('-,  on  »u))M'qu<  nt  ]iain  mnIiT  t-iiibiirnos- 
iiik'  <tri  MMi^i.iiiti -,  <tr.  SiiKC  tli.it  tiiiit-  ^li<  \i.n\  had  a  dn.id 
vi  iiiii-ii -»t<«'I">  and  hiMTurr  vats,  'IIn-  t]>i»od»*  wai  all  ihf 
iiKT'-  ■'i).'iiili''aiit  to  )i>T  in  that  the  idra  i>l  it  Ixranic  a-ssuiiatid 
with  th'*  n*|tr' -M-d  iin-nmry  of  onani-tii  :iit-  tarric<l  "Ut  in 
fhil'ih'MKl  on  low  -.tooN;  h<'nci-  h<r  frtlinn  of  >hainr  had  a 
t]cr-|K-r  "•'•iirri-. 

'lHuc"  rriniii'l'-il  h<T  of  deep  dt-pn-ssii-n  (Tit  of  th«  blues'), 
and  [■•-'■iiiii-iti  al">iit  K'-ttinK  brttir. 

'KiTi:'  It"ii;.'IiI  t'l  lnT  mind  th'-  ^'rrat  di-;:ii'«t  with  which 
^h"*  r<i;.ir'i"'l  lin-  artnl'-  of  dn-t,  a  fiiij-I'-x  lia*-fd  on  Mninj;l> 
fpr"-'-'!  "xn-d  i'lra*;  th<'  striking  [n-r-'ViTalinK  influt-n«f  of 
th*-  f'-.tf  ti'iii.\\..rd  •y«llow"  will  In-  ii"lM.it. 

K'-.it.'  in. .'I-  Ikt  think  -.f  tli--  .  x.-.-.'iini;  .h-la-t*-  ^In-  lia'l 
f'.r  th-  l'i!r.".;:i  wbT--  -In-  lia-i  -p.  iit  •<•  i:ii;' h  of  h'T  tilii.-. 
.ii:'l.  1:. .!-..!.  !..r  iji.  uh..|-  hoii-.  In--  r- [.i:i:!;-.!i.  .■  t'.war-U 
h'T  (-■■■'  :•.■:■.■  ti.,.1  .(  .l.rp.T  'i,-:.:!!' .  r.  ■  Km  unhappy 
ni.irri -L'-  1.  -i^.'.'i  ■.-.•••.■.'.■■.i  iti  c  ii'T.il  t;.    i,-.;;  ■    i-  ..pi   l-i  ai  ipiin- 

[»..:  :■:■  I'l-l  l.r  ■!  a  l.l.n  k  -p...:- i  ■■!  aIilJi  -h-  w.i-  i:- 
.!.  Ii;;  ■.;.■■■.■:..■■:  .  !■■:  :.  Tw.i  iti. .:.!:..  i.t.  r  !:i  til-  tr'-.itiii' i.t 
;i  pr- -. :  ■  .  :■.  t.r^  '•.  :i  i  r- [ir'— -li  i  r.'  r'i-.r\  Ma-  r-i  "\.r'-f, 
rH,,tii:^  ■■■  ■  y.  .  .\.i;..' !■■;.-  -h-  ii-!  ■  ^i  ■::':."<!  ..!  Hi'-  .^^'■ 
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Stigjulus-word,  Reaction- time. 
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"I.;  roof  9 
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1 1  horse  8 

■i-V  table  13 
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The  first  word  to  evoke  complex-signs  was  'ball.'  The 
associations  of  this  produced  by  the  patient  were :  The  memory 
of  a  ball  he  attended  five  months  ago;  this  occasion  was  the 
last  time  he  had  performed  certain  conjugal  duties;  he  had 
greatly  worried  over  the  idea  that  he  was  becoming  impotent. 
To  'dance'  he  brought  the  following:  He  could  never  learn 
to  dance;  he  wanted  his  wife  to  teach  him,  but  she  had  refused, 
being  ashamed  of  his  clumsiness.  'Bat,'  the  reaction-word 
to  'ball,'  had  reminded  him  that  he  had  once  been  what  he 
called  an  'aggressive'  baseball  player,  but  had  been  forced 
to  give  up  the  game  on  account  of  his  nervous  trouble.  The 
word  '  ball  *  was  thus  linked  to  the  '  deficiency-complex '  in 
three  different  ways. 

Every  word  denoting  colour  was  reacted  to  by  'white,'  once 
with  a  disturbance  in  reproduction.  The  associations  the 
patient  gave  to  the  word  were:  Snow;  pure;  clean;  clean 
collar ;  the  fact  that  he  had  of  late  become  very  careless  about 
his  attire,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  wife;  he  had  always 
hated  baths,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  take  more  than  one 
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or  two  a  year.  This  last  fact  related  to  an  important  complex 
dating  from  childhood. 

The  stimulus-word  'sheet'  was  followed  by  an  unduly  loi^ 
reaction-time,  and  the  false  reproduction  'cover'  recurs  twice 
later;  'sheet'  itself  occurs  again  as  a  false  reproduction  to 
'carpet — blanket.'  'Cover'  brought;  Sheet  over  a  dead  person; 
the  thought  of  a  dead  brother;  the  memory  of  a  cousin  whose 
dead  body  he  had  seen  at  the  age  of  eleven;  one  eye  was 
open,  and  it  had  greatly  frightened  him ;  he  had  always  been 
very  terrified  of  death,  and  as  a  boy  used  to  pray  to  God 
never  to  let  him  die;  various  obsessions  about  death  and 
murder,  the  analysis  of  which  would  take  up  too  much  space 
here. 

'Come'  was  responded  to  by  the  word  'chew,'  it  having 
evidently  been  mistaken  for  'gum'  (assimilation);  the  patient 
had  struggled  to  give  up  the  habit  of  chewing  gum,  of  which 
he  was  much  ashamed,  and  of  which  his  wife  strongly  dis- 
approved. 

'Live,'  a  stimulus-word  followed  by  a  remarkably  long 
reaction-time,  brought;  Length  of  time;  long  life;  righteous 
life;  straight  line;  crooked  line;  rope;  an  obsessive  impulse 
he  had  had  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  hang  the  man  who  was 
courting  his  eldest  sister;  various  thoughts  about  death. 
'Smooth,'  the  reaction-word,  brought:  Smooth  surface;  smooth 
monument;  tombstone;  death;  life;  smooth  line  of  health; 
the  thought  that  his  line  of  ancestry  was  smooth,  with  no 
history  of  insanity,  a  fact  that  had  comforted  him  in  view  of 
his  fear  of  becoming  insane  as  the  result  of  masturbation. 

'Talk'  brought:  Conversation;  consideration  (he  complained 
about  his  wife's  lack  of  consideration  and  sympathy);  talk  in 
a  suitable  way;  gossip;  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  the  habit, 
which  he  much  resented,  of  joining  his  sister-in-law  to 
calumniate  their  husbands  and  his  family,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  attached. 

'B^,'  the  reaction  to  which  also  had  a  very  long  reaction- 
time  and  a  failure  in  reproduction,  gave  the  following  associa- 
tions: Privilege;  good  opportunity;  delight;  to  suffer  like 
Christ  IB  agony.  'Full  bag'  gave;  Years  of  plenty;  prosperity; 
opportunity;  death;  'I'll  get  better"  (this  referred  to  'if  his 
wife  were  to  die');  lower  regions;  hell;  depths;  death;  life; 
a  woman's  head;  his  wife's  head;  when  he  sees  his  wife's  head 
in  bed  he  gets  the  obsession  that  he  might  kill  her. 
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'Blood'  gave  these  associations:  'Blood  always  annoj'S 
me,  it  makes  me  think  I  have  done  somethii^  wrong;  this 
morning  I  noticed  a  spot  of  blood  on  my  collar;  I  remember 
some  months  ago  seeing  some  blood  on  the  water-closet  seat; 
menstrual  blood;  I  was  present  at  my  wife's  last  confinement, 
when  she  nearly  died  of  bleeding;  I  was  plagued  for  months 
by  the  foolish  idea  that  the  child  was  not  mine.' 

All  these  disturbances  in  the  association-reactions  plainly 
pointed,  in  spite  of  the  patient's  denial,  to  some  deep-rooted 
hostility  towards  his  wife,  and  gave  clues  that  led  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  obsession  that  she  was  unfaithful  to  him, 
and  the  fear  that  he  might  kill  her  in  his  sleep  (one  of  the 
causes  of  his  sleeplessness). 

Case  IV. — The  patient,  a  young  woman,  had  suffered  from 
hystero-epileptiform  attacks  for  six  months. 

Stunnlns-word.       Reaction-time.       Reaction-word.        Reprodaction. 
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The  stimulus-word  'mount'  evoked  a  notably  long  rciiction- 
time,  and  reproduction  quite  failed.  The  word  brought  to  the 
patient's  mind  first  the  thought  of  a  mountain  near  her  home, 
then  the  memory  of  a  girl  friend  who  had  been  killed  there 
in  a  tobogganing  accident;  then,  after  a  long  pause,  the  name 
of  a  young  man  (Robert  Mountain),  to  whom  she  had  been 
very  attached.  One  day,  when  nutting  together  on  the  moun- 
tain (see  the  reaction  to  'nut'),  he  had  tried  to  seduce  her. 
and  nearly  succeeded  (i.f.,  ^he  just  escaped  a  disaster,  which, 
hke  that  of  her  friend  on  the  same  spot,  would  have  Int-n  due 
to  losing  control).  The  ineident  played  an  important  part  in 
the  determination  of  her  symptoms. 

Case  V. — The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  who  for  six 
years  hud  suffered  from  a  mixed  neurosis,  with  among  other 
symptoms  a  persistent  and  aunoyii^  tic. 
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Several  significant  complexes  are  concerned  in  this  markedly 
constellated  production.  The  least  important  is  one  dealii^ 
with  the  patient's  personal  appearance,  'a  vanity-complex.' 
The  stimulus-words  'black,'  'white,'  and  'lace'  all  evoke  'dress' 
as  a  reaction- word.  The  curious  association  'raise — store' 
was  explained  by  the  patient  remarking  that  'Ray's'  was  the 
name  of  the  shop  where  she  bought  her  clothes.  In  the  same 
connection  may  be  mentioned  the  equally  curious  association, 
'copper — toes,'  which  referred  to  an  old  threat  of  her  mother's 
to  put  copper  toes  on  her  boots  if  she  persisted  in  being  such 
a  tomboy  and  wearing  out  her  things  so  recklessly.  The 
patient  was  a  good  example  of  the  common  type  of  girl  who 
exchanges  at  the  time  of  puberty  a  careless  indifference  towards 
dress  for  an  exaggerated  preoccupation  with  it.  '  Talk — 
talkative'  referred  to  another  ground  of  complaint  that  her 
mother  had  in  regard  to  her. 

A  more  important  complex  was  that  relating  to  conception, 
which  was  a  possible  outcome  of  some  recent  experiences. 
The  disturbed  reactions  to  the  stimulus-words  'bare  (shear),' 
'mother,'  and  'sister'  shew  the  activity  of  this  complex  plainly 
enough;  the  latter  two  were  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
married  sister,  with  whom  the  patient  was  living,  had  a  year- 
old  baby.  The  word  'ball'  gave  the  associations  'play — toy — 
child,'  and  belonged  to  the  same  complex. 

The  stimulus-word  'deep,'  which  had  evoked  a  long  reaction- 
time  with  an  erroneous  reproduction,  brought  the  following 
thoughts  to  the  patient's  mind:  Water;  Lake  Ontario  is  the 
deepest  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  a  month  ago  she  spent  a  morning 
on  a  rocky  cliff  overlooking  the  lake;  she  was  very  dejected 
at  the  time,  and  in  her  despair  had  all  but  thrown  herself 
into  the  water.  The  response  to  'deep'  {'lake')  vras  again 
given  to  the  stimulus-word  'water';  it  was  followed  by  the 
erroneous  reproduction  of  'deep,'  and  this  word  was  also  the 
reaction-word  to  'rock' :  both  the  latter  reactions  had  an 
unduly  long  reaction-time,  and  the  second  one  shewed  a 
failure  in  reproduction.  The  association  'risk — ^life'  further 
belonged  to  the  same  complex.  The  association  'road — letto"' 
indirectly  related  to  it;  the  stimulus-word  was  evidently 
assimilated  as  'wrote,'  and  this  reminded  her  of  a  h^hly 
significant  letter  she  had  written  a  fortnight  previously,  and 
to  which  she  had  as  yet  got  no  reply.  Another  instance  of 
assimilation   is   seen   in   the   association   'pass — ^future,'   the 
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stimulus-word  being  evidently  taken  as  'past.'  It  reminded 
her  of  past  conduct  ('a  woman  with  a  past')  which  she  feared 
might  greatly  compromise  her  future.  The  word  'pass,'  which 
had  been  avoided,  was  also  connected  with  an  older  complex, 
as  was  the  word  'water,'  which  gave  so  many  complex-signs. 
For  two  or  three  years  after  puberty  she  had  frequently 
masturbated,  and  the  impulse  to  do  so  had  almost  always 
been  evoked  by  experiencing  the  desire  to  'pass  water.' 

Finally  is  to  be  noted  the  disturbed  reaction  to  the  stimulus- 
word  'blood.'  As  may  be  guessed  from  the  content  of  the 
reaction,  this  had  touched  on  some  family  complex,  and  the 
nature  of  this  might  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  exag- 
gerated affect  concerning  her  mother's  reprovals  (associations 
to  'copper'  and  'talk').  She  had  had  a  number  of  quarrels 
with  her  mother,  whom  she  secretly  hated,  and  was  debating 
with  herself  whether  she  should  permanently  break  with  her 
family.  The  content  of  the  reaction  ('blood  is  thicker  than 
water')  indicates  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  that  had 
restrained  her  in  this. 

The  association-test  just  related  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  method  may  bring  one  at  once  to  the  heart  of  hidden 
conflicts  in  the  patient's  mind,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
no  psychotherapeutic  treatment  has  any  prospect  of  permanent 
success. 

Case  VI. — The  patient  was  a  man  of  middle  age  who  had 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  mixed  neurosis,  principally  of 
the  obsessional  variety.  Among  many  other  symptoms  were 
a  number  of  obsessional  sensations  and  hallucinations. 

Stimulus -word.    Reaction-time.        Reaction-word.       Reproduction, 
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Several  complexes  were  here  revealed  by  consideration  of 
the  disturbed  reactions.  The  stimulus-word  'back,'  which 
produced  the  unusual  response  'foot'  after  an  undue  delay, 
brought  up  the  following  thoughts:  'Foot;  foot-and-mouth- 
disease;  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  except  that  it  is 
a  disease  of  cattle,  and  that  it  is  very  disgusting;  cows;  milk; 
cream;  semen;  masturbation.'  The  patient  had  masturbated 
for  many  years,  usually  when  lying  on  his  back,  hence  the 
disturbed  reaction  to  this  word.  The  word  'water,'  the  re- 
action to  which  shewed  several  complex-signs,  brought:  Water; 
urine;  penis;  water-closet  (where  he  had  often  masturbated); 
sewage;  pond;  mud;  slime;  semen.  The  stimulus-words 
'spend'  and  'stick'  had  also  touched  the  same  complex.  Stick 
had  also  connected  with  the  memory  of  several  painful  thrash- 
ings he  had  had  as  a  boy,  and  with  experiences  which  revealed 
a  strongly  marked  sadistic  trend.  This  sadistic  complex  was 
touched  by  two  other  stimulus-words,  'block,'  which  brought 
up  thoughts  of  the  headsman,  execution,  torture,  etc.,  and 
'door,'  which  was  associated  to  'frame;  blood  on  the  lintd; 
Passover;  sacrifice;  suffering.' 

The  stimulus- words  'climb'  and  'wood'  were  both  re- 
sponded to  with  'tree,'  there  being  in  both  cases  a  delay  in 
the  reaction-time,  and  a  failure  in  reproduction.  All  the 
patient  could  recall  at  the  time  was  the  fact  that  he  had  always 
been  fond  of  climbing  trees,  and  could  still  do  so  with  enjoy- 
ment.    Later  in  the  analysis  it  came  out  that  some  of  hb 
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earliest  sexual  excitations  were  brought  about  by  the  gripping 
movements  of  climbing,  and,  further,  that  he  had  had  the 
habit  as  a  youi^  boy  of  defaecating  from  the  branches  of 
trees  so  as  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  fall  of  the 
dejecta. 

The  association-reaction 'watch — ^black' referred  to  a  boyish 
escapade,  when,  to  escape  his  father's  tyranny,  he  had  run 
away  from  home  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  famous 
Black  Watch  regiment,  by  whose  exploits  he  had  been  greatly 
fired. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  my  experience  has  fully 
confirmed  that  of  Jung  and  his  pupils  as  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  word-association  method  in  enabling  one  objectively  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  mental  conflicts  in  which  psycho- 
neurotic  symptoms  take  their  origin. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

REMARKS  ON  A  CASE  OF  COMPLETE  AUTOPSYCHIC 
AMNESIA^ 

The    following    case    presents    nothing   remarkable    from  t    j 
casuistic  point  of  view;  it  was  a  combination  of  hysteriad    | 
fugue    and    complete    autopsychic    amnesia,    such    as    occiin    I 
commonly  enough.     Further,  no  detailed  study  of  the  case 
could  be  undertaken;  my  observations  were  confined  to  three 
interviews  with  the  patient,  of  a  couple  of  hours  each.     In 
spite  of  these  facts,  a  sufficient  number  of  matters  of  intffest 
was  noted  to  make  it  seem  worth  while  to  utilise  the  case  in 
illustrating   a  few  of  the  simpler  psychological   mechamsms 
characteristic  of  hysteria.    The  actual  interpretations  offered 
of  the  various  points  must  necessarily  be  of  a  tentative  nature, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  in  accord  with  the  experience  gained 
from  extensive  psycho-analyses  to  justify  the  pretension  to  a 
high  degree  of  probability. 

On  May  20,  1909,  a  man  of  about  thirty  walked  into  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  Toronto,  and  complained  of  pain  in  an 
old  appendicitis  scar.  On  being  asked  his  name  he  discovered 
that  he  had  forgotten  it,  and,  what  was  more,  that  he  could 
give  no  account  at  all  of  himself  or  of  his  past  life.  He  was 
at  once  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Anderson,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  case,  but  also  for  kind  permission  to  make  use  of  it  in 
this  paper.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  on  May  29,  his 
mental  condition  was  as  follows:  He  conversed  clearly  and 
intelligently.  Though  he  was  naturally  bewildered  at  lus 
situation,  his  powers  of  attention,  apperception,  and  compre- 
hension, were  quite  intact.  He  gave  evidence  of  having  bad  a 
fair  education,  knew  a  little  French  and  German,  and  spoke 
with  a  slight  Irish  accent.    In  short,  there  was  nothing  note- 
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Cork.  He  caught  sight  of  some  praying  beads  in  the  hosfntal, 
and  several  Latin  prayers  automatically  came  to  his  lips. 
From  this  he  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  at  one  time  a 
Roman  Catholic,  though  he  felt  sure  he  had  not  attended 
church  for  many  years.  Of  Boston  he  could  recall  several 
streets — Boylston  Street,  Beacon  Street,  Tremont  Street— «jd 
knew  the  Common,  though  not  the  name  of  the  pond  in  it. 
Of  New  York  he  recalled  the  Bowery,  Chatham  Square,  the 
Battery  Park  and  Central  Park,  and  added  that  Brooklyn  and 
Jersey  City  were  both  across  the  water.  He  dimly  remembered 
taking  part  in  an  excursion  from  New  York  to  Niagara  with  a 
crowd  of  about  two  hundred,  but,  except  for  one  or  two  detaib 
of  the  town,  nothing  more.  In  reality,  this  trip  had  taken 
place  some  years  before,  and  he  could  recall  nothing  of  lui 
visit  to  Niagara  a  week  ago,  which  had  immediately  preceded 
his  coming  to  Toronto. 

The  Corona  steamboat  mentioned  by  the  patient  plies 
across  Lake  Ontario,  so  we  asked  him  if  he  was  an  Amoican. 
He  answered:  'Yes,  I  guess  I  must  be;  for  all  your  clothes 
look  strange  .to  me,  and  cut  differently  to  those  I  am  used  to 
seeing.'  This  led  us  to  hope  that  indirect  methods  of  question- 
ing would  succeed  in  restoring  some  of  his  memories  where 
more  direct  methods  failed,  so,  as  the  first  step  in  exploration, 
we  employed  the  'guessing'  device.  This  consists,  as  is  well 
know  in  getting  the  patient  to  recall  a  given  mental  ex- 
perience under  the  pretence  that  he  is  merely  volunteering  a 
guess,  and  is  not  being  expected  actually  to  recall  the  experience 
as  a  personal  memory. 

The  first  application  of  this  more  than  justified  our 
expectations. 

Q.  You  say  you  can't  remember  whether  you  are  married 
or  not.  Now,  suppose  you  had  to  guess  whether  you  are  or 
not,  which  would  you  say  ? 

A.  Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  should  say  I  was 
married  and  have  a  baby,  but  I  can't  remember  anything 
about  a  wife  or  a  baby. 

Q.  Not  the  wife's  name  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  What  sort  of  name  would  you  give  her,  if  you  had  to  fit 
her  with  one  ? 

A.  (Pause.)     I  should  think  Annie;  that  comes 

ff.  And  the  baby  ? 
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A.  Katie.  {The  correctness  of  both  these  answers  was 
afterwards  confirmed.) 

Q.  And  your  own  name  ? 

A.  Whenever  I  think  about  my  own  name,  the  name  Bert 
Wilson  comes  to  my  mind,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  mine.  I 
can't  remember  my  own  name  at  all,  except  that  I  believe 
they  call  me  Bert. 

The  last  answer  was  so  suggestive  that  it  seemed  legitimate 
to  make  the  following  speculations  as  being  at  least  probable 
inferences  from  it — namely,  that  the  patient's  name  was  one 
resembling  in  sound  Bert  Wilson;  that  there  was  a  real  person 
called  Bert  Wilson,  the  memory  of  whom  was  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  present  symptoms,  probably  in  the 
sense  that  the  patient  was  for  some  reason  unconsciously 
identifying  himself  with  the  other  man ;  that,  as  he  now  recog- 
nised the  falsity  of  that  identification  the  amnesia  for  his 
own  personality  was  not  likely  to  be  profound,  and  would 
probably  yield  to  simple  measures.  It  was  also  to  be  expected 
that  when  the  memory  of  the  true  Bert  Wilson  returned  it 
would  do  so  Only  temporarily,  and  would  again  disappear  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  correctness  of  these  seemingly 
fragile  inferences  was  borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 

As  it  was  now  probable  that  the  patient  had  a  young  wife, 
who  would  be  concerned  about  his  absence,  it  became  an 
urgent  duty  to  try  to  recover  his  lost  memories,  particularly 
his  name  and  address,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  therefore  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  H.  S.  Hutchison,*  who  was  present  and  in  charge 
of  the  case,  that  we  should  facilitate  this  by  inducing  hypnosis. 
This  was  done,  and  after  a  little  time  the  patient  recalled 
that  Myers's  Store  {see  above)  was  in  Albany,  and  that  he 
himself  lived  in  that  town.  He  could  picture  to  himself  his 
house,  but  not  the  number  of  it,  nor  the  name  of  the  street  in 
which  it  was.  On  having  his  attention  directed  to  neigh- 
bouring streets,  and  particularly  to  the  main  ones,  he  slowly 
recalled  that  the  one  in  which  he  lived  was  near  Petirl  Street. 
Then,  by  encouraging  him  to  trace  his  steps  from  Myers's 
Store  along  Pearl  Street  towards  his  home,  one  gradually 
got  him  more  familiar  with  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  an 
interval  he  burst  out  with:  'Williams  Street,  that's  where  I 
live,  and  that's  my  name,  Richard  Albert  Williams.' 

*  I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  Hutchison  for  taldng  careful  notes  during  his  inter- 
TMW,  and  for  rendering  me  every  assistance  both  then  and  laUc. 
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With  that  came  back  a  flood  of  memories,  from  which  we 
pieced  together  the  following  story :  The  patient  had  for  many 
years  been  a  sea-cook  on  English  vessels,  and  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  had  been  a  chef  at  various  places  in  New 
York  State.  He  got  married  in  May,  1908,  and  about  two 
months  later  underwent  an  operation  in  Boston  for  &  stiff 
elbow  that  had  been  badly  injured  in  a  railway  accident.  Iq 
the  winter  he  was  for  some  time  ill  with  appendiatis,  for 
which  he  also  underwent  an  operation,  and  through  which  he 
lost  a  great  deal  of  work.  In  February  of  the  present  year 
he  left  his  wife  in  Albany,  and  took  up  a  post  in  Rome,  New 
York.  His  wife  bore  a  baby  on  March  12,  and  soon  afttfwards 
rejoined  him.  Early  in  April  the  restaurant  where  he  was 
employed  closed  for  the  summer,  and  on  April  15  he  1^ 
Rome  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  He  failed  to  get  any,  partly 
because  his  equipment  and  clothes  were  needy;  these  rapidly 
deteriorated  further  or  got  sold.  He  travelled  to  Brockport, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  etc.,  traiq)- 
ing  much  of  the  way  on  foot.  His  small  supply  of  money 
■  gave  out,  he  had  to  sleep  in  the  open,  and  got  but  little  food; 
towards  the  end  of  the  time  he  went  for  five  days  vrithout  any 
food  whatever  passing  his  lips.  In  addition  to  this  physical 
stress,  he  had  to  endure  mental  suffering  of  even  greater 
severity,  for  he  had  left  his  wife  with  only  money  enough  to 
last  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  these  had  now  come  to  an  end. 
He  knew  that  she  had  no  friends,  was  destitute  in  a  strange  j 
place,  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  earn  a  living.  He  was  ' 
exceedingly  devoted  to  her,  so  that  as  time  went  by,  and  his 
chnnces  of  getting  work  became  more  and  more  hopeless,  his 
anxiety  reached  an  almost  intolerable  pitch.  On  May  17, 
when  now  in  a  very  light-headed  condition,  he  walked  frwD 
Niagara  to  Lewiston;  he  took  the  ferry  to  Queenstown,  and  1 
got  on  board  the  Corona,  which  crosses  the  lake  to  Toronto. 
In  Toronto  he  slept  in  a  Workman's  Home,  and  for  three  days 
wandered  the  streets,  seeking  vainly  for  work,  until  the  pais 
in  his  abdominal  scar  forced  him  to  apply  for  relief  at  the 
hospital.  ' 

Before  going  any  further,  it  is  desirable  here  to  interpolate   | 
a    few    general    observations    concerning    the    production  of 
hysterical  symptoms.     That  these  are  the  external  expression 
of  mental  processes  which  have  become  split  off  from  the 
main  body  of  consciousness — in  other  words, 
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— ^has,  of  course,  been  known  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
cause  of  this  disaggregation,  though  equally  well  established, 
is  less  widely  recognised.  It  is  commonly  asserted  to  be  due 
to  the  effect  of  psychical  trauma  acting  on  a  mind  congenitally 
unstable  in  certain  respects.  Those  who  hold  this  'trajimatic' 
view  would  probably  find  no  ditficulty  in  explaining  the  case 
described  above,  and  in  attributing  it  to  the  action  of  the 
physical  and  mental  stress  just  specified.  This  view  un- 
doubtedly contains  a  modicum  of  truth,  but  the  incompleteness 
of  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  the  deeper  we  penetrate 
into  the  basis  of  the  symptoms;  the  inadequacy  of  it  in  the 
case  here  described  will  presently  be  made  evident.  Qoser 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  mental  pro- 
cesses demonstrates  that  there  is  always  a  very  precise  reason 
why  they  have  become  split  off  or  'disaggregated';  the  defect 
in  assimilation  of  these  processes  is  due,  namely,  to  the  in- 
compatibility of  them  with  the  main  body  of  the  conscious 
personality.  The  patient  cannot  reconcile  them  with  the  rest 
of  his  mind,  because  they  are  to  him  painful  or  unpleasant. 
He  automatically  strives  to  foi^t  them,  to  submerge  them, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  to  'repress'  them. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  plain  that  every  hysterical 
symptom  essentially  rests  on  a  pathological  amnesia,  though 
in  most  cases  not  only  the  nature,  but  the  very  existence  of 
the  amnesia  ts  unknown  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the 
physician.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  present  one,  the  amnesia 
does  not  become  converted  into  a  symptom,  but  remains  as 
such,  and  is  manifest  to  all.  This  latter  condition  is  not  so 
simple,  however,  as  might  be  supposed  from  these  remarks; 
for  the  amnesia  which  is  obvious,  and  which  can  usually  be 
overcome  by  very  simple  measures,  is  a  secondary  phenomenon, 
being  dependent  on  a  deeper  mental  process,  which  has  been 
still  more  profoundly  forgotten.  Even  when  we  have  reached 
this  second  group  of  mental  processes,  it  is  only  to  find  that 
it  in  its  turn  has  been  'repressed'  and  forgotten  because  of  its 
connection  with  a  still  deeper  group,  which  is  itself  similarly 
conditioned.  An  hysterical  symptom  is  thus  seen  to  be  built 
up  by  an  extensive  series  of  amnesias,  of  different  levels.  If 
only  the  uppermost  amnesia  is  removed,  it  uill  readily  recur, 
and  the  deeper  the  level  reached  in  the  analysis,  the  less  likely 
is  the  symptom  to  be  reconstructed. 

The  treatment  of  a  case  such  as  the  present  one  would 
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consist  in  the  following  procedure:  We  ask  why  the  patient 
wished  to  forget  the  memories  in  question,  and  we  find  it  was 
because  they  are  associated  with  other  more  painful  thoughts 
he  did  not  wish  to  recall.  We  then  go  on  to  ask  why  these 
other  thoughts  were  too  painful  to  recall,  and  we  get  a  predseiy 
similar  answer — namely,  because  they  are  associated  with  yet 
deeper  thoughts  which  he  was  still  more  desirous  not  to  recall. 
We  continue  the  investigation  in  the  same  way,  constantly 
asking  'Why  ?'  and  continually  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  patient's  mind,  and  reaching  farther  and  farther  back 
into  his  earliest  memories.  The  pathogenic  chain  of  associa- 
tions is  in  this  way  traced  to  its  original  starting-point. 

There  was  no  opportunity  of  making  any  such  analyus  in 
the  present  case,  but  enough  indications  were  present  in  con- 
nection with  the  terminal  links  in  the  chain  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  mechanisms  by  which  they  were  forced.  The  question 
with  which  we  started  was:  'What  motive  had  the  patient 
for  not  wishing  to  know  who  he  was  and  where  he  had  come 
from  ?'  Or,  put  in  another  way:  'Why  were  his  autopsychic 
memories  so  painful  to  him  ?'  The  patient  himself  naturally 
wanted  to  recover  these  lost  memories,  but  some  conflicting 
motive  for  suppressing  them  was  also  struggling  in  his  mind 
to  gain  expression,  and  this  'repressed'  wish  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  gratification. 

A  direct  clue  to  these  questions  was  obtained  by  innocently 
interposing  in  the  conversation  which  ensued  on  the  patient's 
recovering  his  personal  memories  the  query:  'Who  is  Bert 
Wilson?'  He  at  once  replied:  'He  was  one  of  the  cooks  on 
board  the  Louise,  the  boat  I  went  my  first  long  voyage  in.' 
'What  became  of  him  afterwards  ?'  'I  haven't  heard  anything 
of  him  since  I  was  a  boy.  All  I  can  remember  of  him  now  is 
that  he  was  a  darkey,  and  that  in  between  his  voyages  he  used 
to  live  with  a  white  woman  who  kept  a  sailor's  lodging-house 
in  Shadwell,  London.' 

At  this  point  the  reflection  naturally  arises  that  the  patient's 
motive  in  'repressing'  his  personal  memories  might  have 
been  to  escape  from  the  unendurable  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself.  If  we  reconstruct  his  mental  state  at  that 
period,  we  might  express  it  in  the  following  artificially  definite 
phrases:  'Oh,  if  only  I  didn't  have  the  frightful  responsibiUty, 
to  which  I  am  not  equal,  of  having  a  dependent  wife  I  If  only 
my  wife  could  support  herself  without  having  to  look  to  me ! 
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If  only  I  could  go  awny,  as  Bert  Wilson  uslmI  to,  on  Umg 
voyaem,  and  safely  Icnvc  my  wife,  as  ho  used  to,  in  the  know- 
Icdf^'  that  I  should  find  her  all  ri^ht  whi-n  I  returned  I  If 
only  I  wrr  like  Bert  \\'il«Hi !'  Tin-  [iif^-^iiiiijitr  wish,  although 
ftuppre«M*d  on  account  of  the  unniiinlincsN  itud  disloyalty  it 
runiiotcd,  realiM'd  itself,  as  wishes  so  frequently  do,  and  led 
to  the  b«-lief  that  he  really  was  Bert  Wilson.  I  consider  it 
ven'  probable  that  nonie  such  process  as  here  dcpirtrd  actually 
orcurred,  thouRh,  like  niost  inleritretations  of  hysteriral 
symplums,  it  is  merely  part  truth,  and  ■>  only  a  v«-ry  incom> 
pletr  explanation  of  the  real  events.  Wi-  shall  presently 
not*-,  however,  several  observation"  that  g"  to  support  the 
"utn^estion  juM  made.  The  mechanisn)  of  iinfimsfuma  idrnlifi' 
caium  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  hysteria,  and  atrounts  for 
much  of  the  so-called  'imitation'  of  the  symptoms  of  other 
patients.  The  unconscious  phantasy  fuses  its  own  'repressed' 
wx'.hes  with  the  realisation  of  lhe^^■  wishes  that  happens  to 
v>nip  one  cIm*,  and  identifies  the  individual  perMmahty  with 
that  of  the  other  person.  In  the  pn'>ent  cas*-,  it  is  likely  that 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names  farilitated  the  ficcurrenre  of 
the  proces-.: 

Bert  Wil      -on 

Bi-rt  Wil     li.ttn^. 

The  ^ii;iiifi(;iiii.-  ..f  pr.ip.T  n.uiie-  t..  \\v  jHT-<.ii.tlity  varn-* 
con-'idiT.ilily  with  «liffiTi-iit  im-hjiI-',  :iti'l  i-  -••iin-timeN  vin- 
rein,iTk.ihle.'  'Ih-Te  wa*  mm  h  rvulrm  ■■  \u  ^hrw  that  with  the 
pri-«.'-m  p.iti.iit  this  -iyiiirHiUK  <■  u.i-  in.ii-ii.llv  creat.  One 
uiHt. ■:.*••  iii.iv  :i(  "IK'-  !"■  iii.-nti'iii.-,l  !,.,tM.  K,  In-  vi'Iuiit'-.-nd 
th"-  -t-iteiii-nt   th.it   h'-  li>\<-r|  \\U  uitr  -'  mil"  h  tli.it   h>-  « i-nld 

not  [--.ir  til'-  tli"ii^*ht  ■■(  ..iiv  ".th'T  w..i-i..i,  I i.-  .  alltd  l-v  her 

ii-i:-.''.  .\niii>-.  T«.i  .itii'T  >t..t>-m<-iii-.  ::,.  .).■  ..t  tli-  '.ur.'-  inter- 
M'-v.  y  I"  -tr.iii;th'ii  tlie  %in;i;.".ti.iii  SMiIur-.i  .:I-.\<-:  I-'ir-l. 
hr  ^.,i.|  th.tt  he  h.i.i,  a-  a  Ix.v.  Kr.-atly  .■.Ii..if.|  B-rt  WiImmi. 
and  had  iimeh  en\ie<I  him  hi-*  arrr^-.  to  hi-  rm^t^e^^  on  the 
ronvrnieiit    arramreinrnt    above    refr-rrrd    !■..      Seiondly,    hi* 

J<»urnrv  t>i  Tor'ilit.i,  where  he  knew  U'f  itlie  and  had  no  pro*|>ert 

of  uettiiin  eiii|,l,,viiiei,t.  had  l)rfn  >.u<ldei,t\  .!■  teriiiined  hv  hi- 
"-nrn:  A  pl.ie.ir.I  \u  ButT.iIu  aniiomn mi:  flitt  i..-\ ti:.-ti'»n  w.i* 
..jwn  on  I-ik.-  i>i.i..rii..     Tlie  pii  tiire  ..f  thr    t-.^n-hip  on  thf- 

jd\ertl.*-ineiit    an-il-e,!    hi-   "Id    loills'ilii;   ('T   til a   a-   a    mean- 
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of  escape  from  conditions  he  could  no  longer  endure.  lo  fact, 
he  had  himself,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  escaped  from  school  by 
climbing  through  a  window  at  night  and  running  away  to  sea. 

My  second  interview  with  the  patient  was  on  May  31.  He 
had  fairly  well  retained  his  recovered  memories,  with  one 
notable  exception,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  moment. 
One  of  my  first  questions  was:  'Are  you  sure  about  your  own 
name  now?'  He  answered;  'Oh,  yes.  Frederick  Albert 
Williams.'  After  a  while,  he  remembered  that  he  Had  made 
a  mistake,  and  corrected  the  name  to  Richard  Albert  Miriams. 
The  origin  of  the  mistake  we  shall  come  upon  later.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  interview,  however,  was  the 
patient's  absolute  amnesia  for  the  man  Bert  Wilson — an 
amnesia  I  had  anticipated  would  probably  occur,  thou^  1 
need  hardly  say  that  I  let  no  inkling  of  this  escape  me  that 
might  act  as  a  suggestive  influence. 

Q.  Tell  me  again  about  Bert  Wilson. 

A.  Wilson  ?  You  mean  Jack  Webb,  don't  you  ?  (Pause.) 
Why  don't  you  keep  some  fencing-foils  or  boxing-gloves  here  to 
pass  away  odd  moments  ?     (We  were  in  my  consulting-room.) 

The  unconscious  deviating  from  a  painful  subject  is  very 
clearly  seen  here. 

Q.  Who  was  Jack  Webb  ? 

A.  He  was  with  me  in  the  Pimera  for  a  couple  of  years. 
We  had  a  big  fight,  because  I  wouldn't  stand  his  trying  to 
boss  the  fo'castle,  and  I  licked  him.  (Evidently  the  reason  for 
the  combative  suggestion  made  to  me  in  his  preceding  answer.) 

Q.  No,  I  mean  Bert  Wilson. 

A.  Bert  Wilson  1  You  mean  the  fighter  in  New  York. 
(Perseveration  of  the  combative  idea.)  (Pause.)  No,  I  must 
be  thinking  of  Bert  Keyes.  (Pause.)  I  remember  Jack 
Wilson ;  he  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  we  ran  away  to  sea 
together,  but  we  went  on  different  vessels,  and  I  have  hardly 
seen  him  since.  (Again  the  idea  of  'Wilson  running  away  to 
'  sea'  is  in  his  mind,  though  in  an  innocent  form;  we  also  see 
now  why  the  thought  Jack  Webb  had  come  to  him  when  he 
was  asked  about  Bert  Wilson — mediate  clang  association.) 

Q.  The  man  I  mean  was  'coloured.' 

A.  That  must  be  Frederick  Stanley.^  He  was  a  fireman 
On  the  Mary  Thomas  boat  out  from  Cardiff.  He  was  a  West 
Indian  nigger. 

*  Most  of  the  names  I  have  altered,  for  obvious  r< 
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Q.  No,  the  man  I  mean  was  a  cook,  not  a  fireman. 

A.  The  only  cook  I  can  think  of  whose  name  is  like  that 
is  Bert  Williams,  a  man  of  my  own  name.  He's  a  chef  in  the 
Mansion  House  in  T . 

Q.  No,  that  man  is  white.  Bert  Wilson  was  a  cook,  but  he 
was  coloured. 

A.  That  must  be  Frederick  Kerr.  He  was  the  second 
steward  on  the  William  Cliff e. 

Q.  Who  v/cre  the  cooks  on  the  Louise  ? 

A.  Jimmy  MacGregor  was  the  first,  and  Jack  Green  the 
second. 

Hie  last  questions  were  put  in  a  leading  way  only  after 
prolonged  efforts,  employed  after  inducing  a  hypnoidal  state, 
had  completely  failed.  In  two  hours  I  could  evoke  no  memory 
whatever  of  Bert  Wilson.  One  felt  fairly  sure  that  the  first 
account  of  Wilson  was  correct,  as  was  later  substantiated.  It 
is  a  safe  rule,  when  an  hysterical  patient  gives  two  different 
stories,  to  rely  rather  on  the  first,  spontaneous  one ;  the  second 
is  usually  a  product  of  subsequent  'repression.'* 

In  the  third  interview,  on  June  4,  the  patient  at  once 
recalled  the  names  of  the  men  mentioned  on  the  previous 
occasion,  but  still  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Bert  Wilson. 
He  now  stated,  however,  that  on  the  Louise  there  had  been, 
besides  the  two  cooks  whose  names  he  bad  before  mentioned^ 
three  other  men  in  the  galley;  two  of  these  were  white,  one 
the  baker  and  butcher,  and  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare 
the  vegetables,  and  one  was  coloured,  the  sculleryman.  The 
name  of  the  last  man  he  did  not  know,  but  remembered  that 
he  'hailed  from  Dublin,  and  that  he  jumped  [deserted]  at 
Sydney.' 

At  first  he  said  he  had  never  been  to  Shadwell,  and  knew 
no  one  there ;  but  after  many  efforts,  aided  by  a  map  of  Shad- 
well,  he  recalled  the  street  in  which  the  sailor's  lodging-house 
,was  situated,  and  the  name  of  the  woman  who  kept  it.  He 
then  volunteered  that  Frederick  Stanley  used  to  live  with 
her  when  ashore.  (We  here  get  the  probable  explanation  as 
to  why  the  patient  temporarily  altered  his  name  to  Frederick 
in  the  preceding  interview — further  'identification'  of  himself 
with  a  man  who  could  go  to  sea  and  leave  his  wife.)  'But 
there  was  another  darkey  used  to  live  with  her  [pause];  he 
was  sculleryman  on  a  boat  with  me  [pause]  running  to 
*  Fnud,  '  Sainmlung  kleiacr  ScbiUtcn.'  i*  Fol^o,  1909,  S.  w. 
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Australia.  He  hailed  from  Dublin.'  After  a  while  he 
bered  that  this  boat  was  called  tho  Louise .  'I  fancy  he  was 
one  time  fireman  of  the  Mary  Thomas'  (evidently  now  coo- 
founding  Wilson  and  Stanley,  the  paramours  of  the 
woman).  He  still  could  not  recall  the  man's  name,  but  fi 
a  written  list  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  names,  he  picked 
that  of  Bert  Wilson.  Even  now  ho  hesitated,  and  warned 
think  there  was  something  wrong.  '"  Bert"  is  all  right,  but 
"Wilson"  seems  to  belong  to  Jack  Wilson;  when  I  think  of 
the  name  "Wilson,"  Jack  comes  into  my  head  and  Blls  it.* 
After  about  half  an  hour's  work  on  the  point,  howe\-er,  the 
doubt  was  cleared  up  as  follows;  Bert  Wlson  waft  in  fact 
the  name  of  the  negro  sculleryman  on  the  Louise,  but  it  wiM 
a  false  name  he  had  taken  after  deserting  from  a  ship,  so  •■ 
to  escape  the  penalties  thus  incurred.  ' 

Before  again  taking  up  the  main  theme  of  'identifica- 
tion,' we  may  shortly  consider  two  little  matters  which  iUa»- 
trate  some  processes  characteristic  of  hj'steria.  The  firrt 
concerns  what  Freud  terms  over-determination — that  is  to 
say,  the  convergent  action  of  several  factors  to  produce  the 
same  result.  There  may  be  two  causative  factors  acting  Jo 
the  same  direction,  each  of  which  may  be  unable  alone  to 
bring  about  the  result,  though  the  two  succeed  when  they  act 
in  unison.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  this:  When  tl 
patient  hesitated  as  to  whether  Bert  Wilson  was  the  coi 
name  of  the  scullerj'man,  1  asked  him  whether  any  altemati' 
name  suggested  itself.  He  slowly  replied:  'Perhaps  Thoi 
No;  I  am  thinking  of  Captain  Thomas,  of  the  Afary  Ti 
boat,  owned  by  Radcliffe  and  Thoma.*!,  and  sailing 
Cardiff.'  Now,  in  inquiring  why  the  name  Thomas  occi 
to  him  in  this  connection,  ut  find  at  least  two  trains  of  associa- 
tion indirectly  binding  the  name  Thomas  to  that  of  Wilson, 
so  that  when  the  patient  was  in  doubt  about  the  latter  name, 
the  former  associated  name  sug^ted  itself  as  a  possible, 
though  incorrect,  alternative.  The  first  train  was  that  tbe 
A/ory  Thomas  boat  was  the  one  on  which  Frederick  StanI 
had  served — the  man  whom  wc  saw  above  he  confount 
first  with  hintself  and  then  with  Bert  Wilson.  The 
train  reaches  farther:  not  only  was  there  on  the  Mary  Ti 
owned  by  Radcliffe  and  Thomas,  a  man  who  resembled 
Wilson  in  the  crucial  respect  of  living  with  the  same 
in  London  and  under  the  same  couditiotu,  but  another 
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Captain  Thomas,  who  bore  more  indirect  relations  to  the  name 
Wilson.  Immediately  after  the  remark  quoted  above,  the 
patient  spontaneously  continued:  'There  was  another  Captain 
Thomas,  of  Llanelly,  who  sailed  on  a  boat  belonging  to  IVitliams 
of  Cardiff  (the  same  seaport  as  the  last),  but  I  can't  remember 
the  name  of  the  boat.'  He  puzzled  over  this  name,  and  couldn't 
be  got  to  leave  the  subject.  I  su^ested  the  name  Sumatra,* 
but  he  answered:  'No;  that  was  his  first  boat.  I  mean  a  later 
one.'  After  a  long  pause  the  name  flashed  to  him — Gwalian. 
I  asked  him  whether  the  name  Gwalian  reminded  him  of  any 
other  name,  and  he  at  once  replied,  'Gwilym.'  'Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  that?'  'Yes;  it  is  Welsh  for  William.'  So 
that  Captain  Thomas  had  a  double  connection  in  his  memory 
with  the  name  Williams,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  closely 
associated  with  the  name  Wilson. 

These  facts  shew  the  astounding  network  of  associations 
that  is  unconsciously  operative  in  the  lower  forms  of  mental 
processes,  and  also  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  one 
mental  process  gets  linked  to  another.  Thus,  William — 
Gwilym  (translation  from  one  language  to  another;  the 
identity-form  of  extrinsic  association) — Gwalian  (clang  asso- 
ciation). 

A  very  frequent  occurrence  in  hysteria  is  that,  of  two 
groups  of  memories,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  patient  to 
recollect  either  at  different  times,  but  not  both  at  the  same 
time.  Each  of  the  two  is  harmless  alone,  but  the  two  are 
incompatible,  because  the  relation  between  them  is  associated 
with  deeper  painful  memories.  Thus,  the  present  patient 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining  both  the  names  Bert 
Williams  and  Bert  Wifson.  When  he  was  first  seen  he  knew 
the  latter  name;  for  a  short  time  after  hypnosis  he  knew  both. 
When  I  next  saw  him  he  knew  only  the  former. 

The  'repression'  process  also  extends  from  the  original 
memory  on  to  harmless  but  associated  ones."  It  is  a  general 
rule  in  clinical  psychology  that  an  indirect  and  apparently 
harmless  association  is  much  more  efhcacious  in  evoking  an 
external  manifestation  of  a  painful  complex  than  is  a  direct 
association.  Thus,  in  the  association-reaction  test  a  word 
indirectly  bearing  on  a  painful  subject  is  more  likely  to  be 

>  By  a  curiona  chance  it  so  happoied  that  1  knew  th«  captain  in  qnwtiiMi 
utdUaboat. 

*  See  Chapter  v.,  pp.  ii4<ii6. 
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accompanied  by  delayed  reaction-time,  etc.,  than  one  directly 
bearing  on  it.  A  man  accused  of  theft  is  more  likely  to  give 
an  abnormal  response  to  the  word  'left'  than  to  the  word 
'steal.'  In  the  present  instance,  the  patient  reacted  normally 
to  the  word  Williams  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  recall  the 
word  Gwalian. 

Another  instance  of  this  was  given  at  the  first  interview. 
The  patient  could  recall  many  facts  about  New  York,  even 
some  particulars  about  his  former  address  there;  but  when  1 
asked  him  in  what  street  the  Grand  Central  Station  was— 
which  he  had  left  to  go  to  his  later  address — he  could  not 
remember.^  On  being  persuaded  to  guess,  he  su^ested 
Twenty- Fourth  Street. 

This  little  example  illustrates  two  common  processes  in 
hysteria.  In  the  concealing  of  an  unconscious  complex,  the 
conscious  manifestation  frequently  consists  of  the  identical 
material  of  the  complex,  but  in  a  distorted  form  (Freud's 
Verwendung  desselben  Materials);  when  a  word  or  a  name 
in  particular  is  being  'repressed,'  the  form  that  appears  in 
consciousness  is  often  composed  of  the  identical  letters  of  the 
word  in  an  altered  order.  It  was  no  mere  chance  that  the 
patient  did  not  guess  95  or  37.  Further,  one  of  the  commonest 
modes  of  this  distortion  is,  as  here,  simply  the  reversal  of  the 
content  of  the  complex.  This  reversal  may  be  either  in  space 
or  in  time;  it  is  also  particularly  frequent  in  nonnal  dreams. 

When  I  asked  the  patient  to  guess  again,  he  answered  this 
time  with  28  (24+4),  then  with  32  (24+4+4),  tben  finally 
with  26  (24+2).  The  same  play  on  the  figures  4  and  a  is 
manifest  tlwoughout,  4  being  naturally  the  more  prominent 
of  the  two.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  not  without  significance  that 
the  patiwit's  address  in  New  York  was  4,  Charles  Street. 
.Those  who  believe  that  the  occurrence  of  these  figures  is  a 
matter  of  mere  chance  are  recommended  to  make  a  psycho- 
analysis of  any  figures  which  appear  in  their  own  dreams,  or 
which  they  freely  'choose'  for  any  purpose  without  thwe 
being  any  reason  why  some  figures  should  be  chosen  rather 
than  others;*  if  they  do  this  they  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
the  occurrence  of  'chance'  figures  is  just  as  rigorously  pre- 
determined by  previous  mental  processes  as  are  all  our  'cjiance' 


■  The  station  is,  as  is  well  known,  in  Forty-Second  Street. 
*  SeeCbapter  IV.,  p.41, and  Chapter  XI. 
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thoughts.  The  same  unconscious  play  goes  on  with  figures 
as  with  words  in  the  lower  forms  of  associative  activity. 

To  continue  the  history  of  the  case.  After  the  return  of 
the  autopsychic  memories,  a  number  of  other  symptoms  either 
developed  or  became  more  prominent — namely,  agoraphobia, 
auditory  hallucinations,  marked  concentric  contraction  of  the 
visual  fields,  reduction  in  visual  acuity  amountii^  in  the 
evening  almost  to  amaurosis,  simultaneous  micropsia  with 
the  left  eye  and  macropsia  with  the  right.  His  physical 
health  was  fairly  good,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his  stay 
in  the  hospital.  We  failed  to  find  employment  for  him  in  or 
near  Toronto;  and,  as  he  said  his  prospects  in  Albany  were 
good,  we  sent  him  there. 

We  may  now  summarise  in  the  following  way  the  'identi- 
fication' theme  developed  above.  The  patient's  unconscious 
phantasy  had  fixed  his  cowardly  and  'repressed'  wish,  to  escape 
from  his  diflicult  situation,  with  the  old  memories  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  the  actual  realisation  of  that  wish.  Bert  Wilson 
was  a  man  he  had  formerly  envied,  of  the  same  profession 
and  almost  the  same  name  as  himself,  who  used  to  free  himsdf 
of  ties  by  going  away  to  sea  (as  the  patient  had  himself  done 
when  a  boy);  who  could  happily  leave  his  wife  to  look  after 
herself,  and  would  find  her  safe  and  prosperous  whenever  he 
returned;  who  had  deserted  from  his  duty,  and  had  changed 
his  name  to  escape  from  the  responsibility  of  that  desertion. 
The  resemblance  is  certainly  striking  enough  to  influence  a 
man  in  such  desperate  straits  as  was  the  patient. 

Still,  it  is  evident  that  this  process,  intelligible  enough  as 
it  may  seem,  would  not  have  occurred  in  a  normal  person, 
however  great  the  stress  to  which  he  had  been  submitted. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  have  before  us  more  than  the  beginning 
of  an  explanation  of  the  symptom  under  discussion.  We  have 
penetrated  below  the  first  layer,  but  we  arc  only  at  the  outset 
of  the  task  of  tracing  the  symptom  back  to  its  earliest  origins. 
This  task  was  for  obvious  reasons  pursued  hardly  any  further 
in  this  case,  but  a  few  indications  were  present  to  serve,  at 
all  events,  as  a  clue  to  the  next  step  in  the  analysis. 

When  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  second  time,  fifty-seven 
hours  after  the  first  inter\-iew,  one  of  my  first  remarks 
naturally  was :  '  I  suppose  you  have  written  to  let  your  wife 
know  you  are  all  right  ?'  Not  altogether  to  my  surprise,  he' 
said:  'No,  haven't  you  done  so?'     He  explained  this  by 
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adding  that  'he  thought  the  news  would  come  better  from 
doctor,  so  that  he  had  put  off  writing  till  he  heard  from  h«r 
and  knew  that  she  was  all  right,'  though  he  had  taken  no 
steps  to  get   any  doctor  to  write.      This  lame  excuse  oaJj 
added  emphasis  to  the  abnormal  mode  of  reaction,  which 
think  will  be  agreed  was  certainly  unnatural  fur  a  man 
was  deeply  concerned  about  his  wife  and  baby,  as  the  pal 
sincerely  was. 

Still  more  noteworthy  were  the  following  facts,  didted 
the  same  interview:  When  he  left  Rome  on  April  15 
was  with  the  fullest  intention  of  going  to  Albany,  where  he  had 
good  prospects  of  getting  employment,  and  he  was  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  explain  why  he  turned  westward  to  Brockpon, 
and  not  east  to  Albany.  Some  abnormal,  uncon^ious  impulse 
was  evidently  guiding  his  movements  even  at  that  early  period 
But  most  remarkable  of  all  in  this  connection  was  the 
memory,  which  was  recovered  after  very  great  efforts, 
he  was  in  Brockport,  he  received  a  postcard,  which  was 
warded  to  him  from  his  Rome  address,  offering  him  a  situation 
for  the  summer  at  Saranac  Lake.  The  salary  was  $90  a  month, 
and  it  was  expressly  stated  that  his  wife  and  child  would 
given  free  board  and  lodging.  On  getting  this  invitatii 
which  was  exactly  what  he  wanted,  he  turned  away 
Rome  and  Saranac,  and  proceeded  to  wander  in  the  north- 
part  of  the  State  looking  for  employment. 

Light  is  thrown  on  these  curious  circumstances  by  a 
ment  of  the  patient  to  the  effect  that  all  his  life  he  had 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  what  he  himself  called  IVt 
ImsI.     He  had  not  had  an  attack  for  a  couple  of  years, 
during  the  whole  of  March  he  had  felt  one  coming  on 
progressively  getting  stronger  and  stronger.     We  thus  havi 
to  deal  uith  some  form  of  hysterical  fugue,  but,  althouijh 
several  suggestive  points  concerning  it  were  elicited,  it 
take  us  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  co 
a  discussion  of  this  extensive  subject.     Enough,  however, 
perhaps  been  said  to  indicate  the  complexities  to  which  r 
the  partial   elucidarion   of  a  single  symptom  leads,  and 
illustrate  a  few  of  the  psyctiological  mechanisms  by 
such  symptoms  are  produced. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  added  on  the  different  fi 
of  amnesia.  It  used  to  be  taught  that  inemor>-  depaid* 
four  processes — registratioa,  conservation,  reproduction. 
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Ific-tlisation  in  ttme^-nnd  thnt  nn  amnesia  may  he  due  to 
drfectivt*  funrtioning  of  any  one  of  these.  The  modern  trend, 
on  the  other  h.tn<I,  is  to  took  to  reproduction  as  the  source  of 
everj-  defcrt  in  memory-.  It  is  obviously  inrorrect  to  call  the 
mult  of  defixtivc  registration  an  anim-vi:i,  fcir  what  has  never 
been  arquin-d  cannot  be  lost,  so  that  we  arc  :it  once  n*dured 
to  the  other  three.  The  fourth  prori*ss— IfM-alisntion  in  time^ — 
has  loiiR  aRo  iM-t'n  shewn  to  be  uniierr>.sary  for  even  perfect 
recolleriion  of  a  K>ven  memory.  The  present  case  Ka\'C 
numerous  instances  of  this  fact.  For  i-xaniplc,  the  patient 
Kave  a  d)-t:tilcd  account  of  the  public  events  concerned  with  the 
late  Kind's  Acces'^ion  and  Coronation  -  his  illness,  etc. — but 
coulfl  not  say  whether  it  was  b<f<>re  or  itfttr  the  Boer  War, 
althouKh  he  wan  in  South  Africa  at  th<-  time  of  this;  he  ifave 
the  date  i»f  the  AfcevMon  a-,  six  years  carlitT  than  one  he  Rave 
half  an  hour  .iftcr  for  the  death  of  the  CJu<i'n. 

Most  forms  of  ;ininesia  are  usually  rl;Ls^i5<-r)  uiidiT  one  or 
other  lit  til'-  >ulfRrouiM  of  either  n-tro^r^iile  or  continuous 
amm-^ia.  Th--  pn-scnt  c.isc  was,  of  course,  mainly  retrojirailc 
in  typr,  I  lilt  1:1. my  iiistnnrt-snf  rontiriuous  :iinn<'siaaIsoiM'riirre(|. 
For  ix.niiple,  on  May  ji  the  p:tti'iit  went  to  Hamilton 
t-t  applv  t..r  '.Mirk  in  a  <fTt;iin  h"t' I  tli'Tf,  but  in  the  cvemnu 
of  the  -..rii.-  .(.tv  h<-  hiid  quite  for^i.tti  ii  i\v  name  of  tli»-  h"'tel, 
-uid  al' \<r.il  inijHiftaiit  d'-tails  of  tii'-  rxrursion. 

It  1-  yr-ni;- nllv  .I'-MKii.  d  tliat  th--  Xv.i>  main  typ-s  ol 
amn'-»i.i  f  ir.iCr.tdi-  ..nd  <  "!itii.ii"ii  •  ■•n- -jm>i;i1  rr-pn  tivrly 
with    (l>i.-.ts    <it    P  pp.-Iu.  tn.ii    an>)    <•(    •  ■•ii>-' rv..tiiiii.      'Mm* 

Cori.il'  MfU'-:    If  th :,-'rv.itii«n  i-i  'Xi"  ri.-i..  ^^  i»  :it  f.iuJt, 

It   I-   l!i<!t   ;in; ihli-  to  h.i\'-   riu-iiii-rv  nl   ai,\    l^ii^'l.   Iteiausc 

nothi:.i:  l^  -.•,.;..-)  nj,.  Iiiiprt-ssn'ii*  th-!-.  ar.-  (..ri;"ttMi  as  fast 
as  til'-.  .If  •  \i't\-:.r-'\.  iii.tkiiii.-  wh.it  1-  I-ttm'-.I  ;i  o>iitiiiuous 
amii'  -la  '     I     :/,i;-t     p'-r-"ii.tlly     mi;!.--     Im     th--    pr'i("iinil.-.i 

S4f1rlli  L-:;i     .,-.     !■•    wh'th'T    tlu-     l-itt'T    pii-'-s.    r\.T    iHiiir^;    III 
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possible.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  speak  of 
a  conservation  amnesia  until  he  has  excluded  the  possilnlity 
of  the  symptom  being  due  to  defective  reproduction.  The 
evidence  is  rapidly  increasing  which  indicates  that,  provided 
apperception,  and  therefore  registration,  are  sufficiently  un- 
impaired, then  the  memories  will  be  indefinitely  conserved, 
and  any  apparent  loss  of  them  is  really  due  to  defective  repro- 
duction only.  Such  a  view  is,  of  course,  very  hopeful,  for  it 
encourages  one  to  expect  that  with  improved  special  technique 
cases  of  amnesia  will  always  yield  to  treatment,  provided  that 
the  mental  functioning  in  general  does  not  too  greatly  deviate 
from  the  normal.  Corcket*  recently  reported  a  case  of  com- 
plete hysterical  autopsychic  amnesia  more  marked  even  than 
in  the  instance  here  reported,  which  was  unchanged  at  the 
time  of  writing,  two  years  after  the  onset.  The  preceding 
considerations  indicate  that  in  the  future  such  a  case  should 
be  readily  amenable  to  treatment. 

^  Corckat,  Ann.  Mid.-Psyekot.,  igoS,  p.  37 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

SIMLLATED  FOOLISHNESS  IN  HYSTERIA* 

The  word  'simulation'  is  involved  in  so  mnny  misunderstand - 
inp  and  diverjcmt  mrnninKS  that  whrncvcr  it  is  used  in  a 
title  it  i%  dc>irablc  to  define  it.  even  whfn,  as  here,  it  is  not 
intendnl  dirrctly  to  discuss- the  main  problems  concernin|{ 
the  rrlntinn  of  it  to  mental  abnormality.  The  two  chief 
connotation^  of  the  term  in  medicine  arc:  (i)  The  conscious 
and  puriK»*ive  feiffninfC  of  a  given  symptom  with  the  intention 
of  HerivioK  a  palpable  benefit  therefrnm,  ntid  (2)  the  deceptive 
rrwmblance  that  one  symptom  may  N'ar  to  another.  The 
extreme  typr^  of  these  are  easily  to  N*  distinguished.  An 
rxampir  of  the  fir^t  would  be  the  deliberate  fri^iiinK  of  insanity 
in  ord*T  tn  esrapf  punishment  for  a  crim**;  t»f  the  srcond,  the 
'•imulatioii'  nf  liriinrhicriavi^  by  an  unu<>unl  form  of  pulmonar\' 
tubrr«-ul<>*i*.  ThTr  arc,  howrver,  manv  (liffcrent  kinds  of 
case^  111  wlu<h  th'-  dl^tlIlCti^^n  is  by  no  inc;iii'«  so  obvious,  and 
is  som*'tim'^.  indcrd.  almost  impo*--!!)!'-  to  m:ik<';  this  is 
partirul:irlv  «'>  in  tlie  •'innilation  of  ni'-t;i:il  %ymptomt.  It  is 
orra^ioii.iUv  a  vtv  HifTiriilt  matirr  to  .I<<  idr  whether  the 
ftimul;iti<>i]  .if  ;i  rin-iital  svniptctn)  not  ri-.illv  pr<-^'iit  in  due  to 
dHib>'r.it'-  ili-M^ri,  or  to  tin-  rfftt  t  of  anotli-T,  atnl  un^u^i>erted, 
dt«»r'lrr  tliat  IS  o|nratinK  ind''p«-nd«-iitly  of  ibf  patient's  will. 
The  two  rritiTia  that  av  iii'liiriilly  firvt  thoui;ht  of-  -namHy, 
wh*-ih'  r  til*'  p.ttii:.!  is  rmis*  ious  of  th'*  vinml-ilioii  and  whether 
br  Ua'-  .iiiVthini;  to  i;.tii)  by  its  tM-rurrent'*.'  are  oi>eii  to  many 
souri.-*  of  f.ill.trv-  Awareness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in 
DO  wav  drnionstr.ites  iie|tl>«Tat<:  proilurtion  of  the  vymptoni, 
nor  I*  it  alw.iys  pri-<.<iit  at  a  pven  moment  i-ven  in  ra**-*  of 
thi*  n.itun-.  Ac.iin,  a  >>  inptoni  that  *K-curs  «|uite  independently 
of  tbr  p.ttieiit'N  Mill  ni.iv  be  distinetly  weleotne  to  him  and  of 

*    KrA.1  l-rff-  Il.r  Mrfii-il  S<k  irtv  nl  Nriir'>l'v«  Atxl  I'lyihutry.  VrUnMJ 
y  Ivlo       I'utjiitlinl  in  thr  .laufi.ja  /.■htm/k/  Imi^milj,  (Vti4>n.  K^lu 
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considerable  benefit,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  advantage 
accruing  from  the  dehberate  feigning  of  a  given  symptom 
may  to  the  observer  appear  to  be  quite  incommensurate  witii  the 
drawbacks  and  suffering  endured. 

From  the  extensive  and  excellent  work'  that  has  in  recent 
years  been  done  on  the  subject  of  simulation  of  insanity  swne 
conclusions  stand  out  with  peculiar  distinctness.  Of  these  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  Deliberate  simulation  of  insam^ 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  much  more  so  than  was  previously  thought; 
in  the  cases  of  this  nature  the  great  majority  of  the  patients 
shew  positive  mental  disorder,  most  frequently  feeble-minded- 
ness,  hysteria,  and  paraphrenia  (dementia  prsecox);  deliberate 
simulation  is  commonly  the  product  of  motives  that  in  their 
quality  or  intensity  shew  marked  deviation  from  the  normal, 
and  is  an  undertaking  very  difficult  for  a  healthy  person  to 
sustain  for  more  than  a  short  time. 

In  the  psychoneuroses,  and  especially  in  the  case  of. hysteria, 
the  problem  is  even  more  complex.  Purposiveness  and  imita- 
tion are  attributes  so  easily  ascribed  to  hysteria  by  superfidal 
consideration  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  has  taken  thirtj 
years'  investigation  to  convince  neurologists  that  the  symptomi 
are  not  the  product  of  conscious  deception.  This  conclusion, 
certain  as  it  is,  has  up  to  the  present  been  only  partially 
assimilated  by  the  medical  profession  at  large,  which  still 
talks  of  'detecting'  hysteria  almost  as  often  as  of  di^no^ng 
it.  Some  of  Freud's  recent  work  may,  when  imperfectly 
understood,  have  the  eff'ect  of  reinforcing  this  ancient  enw; 
I  refer  to  his  demonstration  that  each  hysterical  symptom 
does  in  fact  have  a  meaning,  in  a  sense  a  purpose,  and  serves 

1  See  particularly  Becker:  '  Beitr&ge  zur  Lehre  von  der  Simulation  and 
Aggravation  bei  traumatischer  Neurose,'  1906.  '  Die  Simulation  von  Knnk- 
beiten  und  ihre  Beurteilung,"  1908.  '  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  SonunencbeB 
Untersuchnngsmethoden  fttr  die  Frage  der  Simulation,',  ^wxtf.  SaehvtrsL 
Ztg.,  1908,  Nr.  19.  'Ueber  Simulation  von  Schwachsinn,' X/miA /.  psytk 
u.  nerv.  Krankheiten.  Bd.  iv.,  S.  69  a.  85.  Bolte:  'Ueber  einige  Fftlle  vm 
Simulation,'  <4;/f.  Zeiischr.f,  Psychialr.,  Bd.  Ix.,  S.  47.  Bonh6fier:  'Klinische 
Beitr&ge  iur  Lebre  von  den  Degencrationspsy chosen,'  1907.  Bresicr:  'K« 
Simulation  von  Geistcsstaning  und  Epilepsie,'  1904.  Jung:  'Ueber  Sinm* 
latioD  von  Gciatesstorung,'  Jount.  f.  Psychol,  u.  Neur.,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  iSi. 
Koppen : '  Ueber  die  Entlarvung  von  Simulation  bei  Geisteskranken,'  Dnitick 
Med.  Woch.,  igoy.Nr.  24.  Mairet: '  La  simulation  de  la  foUe,'  1908.  Peota: 
'Die  Simulation  von  Geisteskrankheit,'  1906.  Raimann:  ' Simnlatiaa  voa 
Gei3tesst6rung,'i907.  Riehm:  '  Zur  Frage  der  Simutatitm  von  Gdstwkrut 
heit,'  Al^.  ZeUschr.  f.  Psychialr.,  Bd.  \xv..  S.  28. 
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the  funrtiim  of  Kr:<t)fyinK  a  personal  niin  of  the  patimt's. 
Hr  hoUK  that  an  hystvriral  symptom  is  the  syniholic  and  dis- 
lonr<l  exi»n'>siim  of  th'-  fulfilment  of  a  ' rfpn-*sc<r  (ivrdringt) 
¥ri^h,  that  it  is  the  tmly  means  open  to  the  patient  of  obtninitiK 
a  !iciT»t  pleasure.  There  is.  however,  this  fumlamentiil  differ- 
mrr  to  Ik*  notetl  Iwtwi'en  Freud's  conception  and  the  current 
view— namely  that,  iU!cordinK  to  him,  the  whtAv  process  always 
takes  its  roots  in  the  unconscious,  and  it,  usually  unconscious 
throughout ;  both  the  wish  and  the  grnliheation  are  unknown 
to  the  patient.  That  is  the  reason  why  urifin^  the  patient 
consciously  to  €>veri-ome  the  symptom  meets  with  such  limited 
success.  It  is  only  when  the  underlying  ppK-ess  is  made  con* 
scitius  that  it  becomes  within  the  patient's  power  permanently 
to  OT-rrcome  the  symptom. 

Tlie  '•ymptum  of  foolish,  silly  U-haviour  has  long  been 
recoKtii'ed  ns  n  frequent  one  in  h\>teria,  and  is  often  thought 
to  1m-  characten^tic  of  the  mental  >tate  of  this  malady.  Only 
a  frw  obwrvers,  hitwever,  have  noted  how  rlosely  allied  it  is 
to  another,  equally  frequent,  mental  trait —namely,  childish- 
ness. When  assmiated  with  a  peculi.ir  kind  of  foolish  funni- 
ness.  called  hy  Oppenlieim  'IVitzetsurht,'  it  has  been  given 
the  iwnir  of  ' .Mnria'  by  Jastrowitz.  The  coniplete  syndrome, 
therrf..r<'.  rimipri"-^  thf  followinu  symptom*:  foolish,  witless 
lieh-i'^iour.  an  iii-iiu-,  iii'pt  kin<I  of  fiiiiiiiii«-ss  and  oilliness,  and 
chiMi'hi..-^.  V.Tv  Intl.-  h;i'I  1..-.-II  .  ..ntril.iit.d  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  <i1i-  uf  -yniptoin  in  qui-stti'n  uiiTtl  th<-  adoption 
of  Kr-udS  p-\.  ii.-.  ii.ilvti.  ni<-tliiM|.  :tii'l  it  i-  \\-yrt\  th-it  the 
follMiAii,;;  (iis.-  !:i.:\  thri.w  -oiiif  h;:lil  <•[.  th-  li.'iip-  and  oriciii 
of  It.  as  well  .  iliii-tr.it'-  th'-  dilhiiilli.-  Ill  .'.i.is'nosi-.  that  its 
previire  ni.iy  i:l\'-  ri>'-  to. 

Thf  p.itn-iit,  -•.  lM>y  of  I ;.  wa"  kiii'llv  tr.i:i«-f'rrfil  to  niy  care 
by  I>r,  r.  K,  Cl.trk-  o;,  S-pt.nilTr  -'o,  i.^..j  Hr  was  then 
•ufT-Tiiii;  fro!;i  .ti.uk*  of  ,i  |»<i  uli.ir  kin-l  i!iit  will  prrseutlv 
U-  .l--iril--'l.  Hi--  lii-torv  wa-  tti.it  h--  h.i-I  U-rw  quite  well 
until  two  month  l"-f..r.-.  ( »;i  jiilv  Ji.  wh'-ii  at  work,  he 
M."*  hit  oil  th"  h'-.i'i  )<y  .(  iiuiiib'T  -it  hutitm.'-  .^Iiii  h  \v  wai  pilinR 
up  .iff'V--  hun.  II'-  \\.ts  -hyhllv  »tii;;ii'd,  hut  wrnt  on  with 
III"  M.,rk  I  lilt  liiiriit  li'-  -■•■!ii''l  t.i  (.•■  .1  litti'-  ■■Hi  .-f  sorts,  and 
i..y  qui't.  .uil'-i  u|-  i.!i  thf  h'-iHiirui;  r  i.,  July  it,  hi* 
tiM>tt.T  fir-T  h'-.-r.l  .il-.-iit  th<-  a.  u-i.-i.t.  ..:..!  ..n  the  next  d.iv 
»h'-  t'w.k  liini  t..  -'■.■  a  do«t.)r.  niiriii.;  tli-"-  five  d.ivs^the 
bu> 't  I'chaviour  had  quite  changed,  in  that  he  liad  l>ccutnr 
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moody  and  sulky,  refused  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  i 
answeriiij;  questions  addressed  to  him.     The  doctor  icnt  hi»  ' 
into  the  hospital,  where  he  rapidly  became  very  excited  and 
even  deUrious.     That  night  he  was  extremely  n^stlcss,  had  tf 
be  held  in  bed,  and  did  not  recognise  his  mother.     The  doct.  - 
said  that  he  had  brain  fever,  and  had  his  head  shaved.     (' 
the  next  day  his  mother  took  him  away  from  the  hMpitiii, 
but  he  continued  in  the  same  excited  and  restless  coodiuon 
for  about  ten  days.     During  this  time  he  was  very  noi.ty  and 
obstreperous,  and  they  had  difficulty  in  feeding  him  or  t- 
getting  him  to  answer  any  questions.     He  gradually  recovereii 
but  had  never  been  quite  well  since.     In  the  succeeding  tv 
months  he  suffered  from  attacks  that  regularly  recurred  e\-fr. 
ten  days.     In  these  he  behaved  in  an  exceedingly  foolish  ai; 
childish  manner,  restlessly  wandering  alwul  the  house  whistling 
played  silly  pranks,  and  teased  bis  brothers  and  sisters,  usii-.- 
rough  horseplay;  he  would  slap  them  until  thej"  got  annojrt^i 
and  then  would  hug  and  kiss  them  to  excess.    On  two  occanu:: 
he  got  into  a  waggon  that  was  outside  the  door,  and  aimlesi 
drove  off.     He  could  give  no  explanation  of  ail  these  actior.- 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  talk.     One  citriuu' 
feature,  the  significance  of  which  we  shall  see  later,  was  that 
he  kept  avoiding  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  previooslj 
been  on  good  terms,  and  that  when  his  father  addressed  him 
he  would  instinctively  put  up  his  arm  as  if  to  guard  from 
blow.     In  between  these  attacks,  which  lasted  about  ten  d.i 
each,  he  did  not  return  to  his  normal  state,  but  continued  '• 
behave  in  a  peculiar,  fooli^^h,  and  ctiildish  manner,  though  U'  : 
in  such  a  marked  degree.     He  would  often  be  afraid  to  c 
to  the  closet  alone,  even  in  broad  daylight,  and  would  insist  o 
his  mother  accompanying  him.     Again,  he  would  make  onh 
the  feeblest  ciTorts  to  wash  himself,  so  that  his  mother  had  :■ 
do  this  for  him  as  if  he  were  a  child.     He  slept  wcU,  and  hi 
appetite  was  good,  though  verj-  capricious. 

When    I    saw   him   the  most    noticeable   feature  was   h- 
apparently  foolish  stupidity.     He  gtggica  in  a  curio;^ 
way,  and  his  behaviour  was  throughout  asinine.    He 
to  speak,  and  answered  questions,  in  a   monusylhih 
after    repeated    inquiries.      He    had    some    slight     lu-.   i  , 
which   was  general   and   continuous.      I   was  struck    h\    ■ 
incongruity  between  the  slightness  of  the  accident   and    ;  . 
apparently  grave  consequences  of  it.    The  bobUta  wo^  on^v 
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niiir  ournH-s  L-ach,  and  had  left  iiu  mark  on  his  scalp.  Thvrt' 
wa^  nut  the  stightrst  evidence  ur  prohahility  uf  :iiiy  frarturv 
of  thi*  "kull,  and  on  rarrful  nrurolo^ual  t-xaminatiun  nu 
abnormal  ph>>i(:at  hi^n^  whatvvrr  rould  In-  made  out.  Tht: 
quntioii  of  dia^noMs  was  at  thii>  staK<*  by  nu  nic-un^  an  vasy 
unr,  fur  tht-  )>oy's  mental  state  rlusely  n-sfuihted  that  fuund 
in  tht-  stit^f  t>f  rei-uvcry  from  ccn-bral  irritation  dur  tu  ph>'>ical 
traunut.  HowcvtT.  fur  the  n-asoiis  just  Mated,  I  felt  that 
the  rt-niurkalile  syniptonis  cuuld  hardly  have  hetni  produced 
by  an  urKanit-  lesiun.  detnd(.-d  that  the  i'a>c  was  probably 
one  <if  hvxteru'al  automatism,  and  atlviM-d  psychotherapeutic 
tn-atnient. 

I  >n  hi-<  next  vi>it  he  wan  in  one  uf  what  his  mutluT  called 
hi"  l>.>d  >pe!ls.  Ill  an  interview  of  nearly  an  huur  1  never 
mil  r  ^ut  him  to  speak  tir  answer  mc.  IIi-  iKnured  my  «fui-s- 
lll>^^  except  that  he  oi:casion:dly  Kave  a  silly  k'iKtfhnK  ^niile. 
As  a  rule  he  hat  there  stupitlly,  and  would  not  cu-op<Tate 
m  the  exaininatiun.  When  one  trie<l  t<j  te.it  his  reflexes  he 
rrsriitei]  it  like  a  timorous  ehild  who  dtx-s  not  undi-rstand 
Mhat  i»  Im-uiK  done.  After  a  white  he  iMi^an  to  btublMT  and 
c  ry,  aitd  ii-arfulty  eluiiK  to  his  mother's  skirt.  This  culminated 
in  hi>  UHowim;  "Want  t«i  »1<r*  honn-;  Tuni  home  with  me." 
lie  .J>*<-Iiit<  I'.  r<'luM-il  tu  Ik*  sooth'-d  by  either  hit  mother  or 
me,  .,i..l  1h1..,\.'.1  Ilk--  an  m.  oiisol.ihk  ImIiv.  m,  that  tinally 
*^h<-  li.fl  to  t  >k<-  hiiii  home.  Tht-  -p>-<i  h  :ilti  ration  atturded 
H'll  '.Mtii  lii>  !>.ib\i^h  hehaviuur,  t->r  it  ii  uell  kiiuwii  huW 
ctiar.Li  Mi-ti<  of  e,irty  t  liil(lh<M><l  spr-t-i  !i  is  the  repUu'enient  of 
[MjsttTiMr  lii>;^u<>-p.il.ttal>  by  the  ri>rrr-|M>iiditi^  anterior  uuvs. 

It  Mill  b<  -.••.:,  at  t)ii>  point  that  the  patient  had  relapsed 
into  th'-  :i:r:it.d  -t.tte  ot  a  ( hild  a)>out  three  ye.trs  uld.  and  was 
M'tiiik;  lhrout;liout  in  t  orres]>tiiiden('<'  uith  thi'>.  Partial  <lis- 
a^Cr'Vilion  h.id  i«i  »rr.-.I  of  hi^  l.it-T  ir.'::iori'-^.  whu  h  hati 
lir^t  I>L'-;r  ii"r:;i.il  vivulness  ati<l  M^iiiti>  .niir.  and  in  his  phan- 
t..»v  h  ■  w.i-  hM:ii;  ttver  ai;.«ni  the  tim.-  of  hn  larly  ihildlMKxI. 
A*  M.o  lu'-ntioii'-d  alxtve,  this  i^  .in  o<4  urt<-n<  •*  by  no  means  r^trr 
i:,  h-. -t-:!.!  lii'-  tir*t  ib-v  nption  ol  it  -■•■m^  to  have  l.«-.-n  by 
.(  -ATi'-r  i;i  i;'>4,'  wh'i  rel.itfit  .1  1  .i"-  i;i  .i:*  liy-Vin  .il  nun  of 
ti*c:.:ii-ti-.e:  I.. I  i.iii.-  .i.l>^  -U'-  rrl.ip-'.!  1:.;..  a  -t.Lt.-  of  thild- 

.  ■<!■%  ulvrnuet  a  1  rn.Uuat  <]r 
ry  ^,..t>  I.'  irr^  .Ic  U  villr  .Ir 
il.t  .    .,:  r.!   r;     •.f;..ut  Jtllilr* 
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hood;  she  played  at  doll  with  a  saint's  image,  talked  and 
behaved  just  like  a  child  of  four  years  old,  and  was  unable  to 
eat  meat  or  other  solid  food,  living  only  on  milk.  Anothw 
early  description,  under  the  name  of  '^tat  surnaturd  de 
I'enfance,'  was  given  by  Carr^  de  Mongeron,*  who,  in  portray- 
ing some  hysterical  nuns  of  Saint-M^dard,  writes:  'On  voit 
tout  k  coup  un  air  enfantin  se  r^pandre  sur  leur  visage^  dans 
leurs  gestes,  dans  leur  ton  de  voix,  dans  I'attitude  de  leur 
corps,  dans  toutes  leurs  fa^ons  d'agir,  et  quoique  leurs  convul- 
sions leur  fassent  faire'alors  des  mouvements  h  la  fa^on  simple, 
innocente  et  timide  avec  laquelle  ils  ^noncent  leurs  pens^; 
n^anmoins,  cct  instinct  leur  fait  souvent  dire  bonnement  des 
v^ritis  trte  fortes.'  It  is  one  form  of  the  syndrome  termed 
by  Pitres,  in  1882,  'ecmn4sie,'  which  he  defines  as  a  partial 
retrograde  amnesia  with  reversion  of  the  personality  to  that 
corresponding  with  an  earlier  period  of  life.'  He  relates  the 
case'  of  a  ^rl  of  twenty-eight  who  passed  into  a  ddirious 
state  in  which  she  fancied  herself  seven  years  old,  and  as^ 
accordingly.  This  case  and  the  syndrome  in  question  were 
fully  discussed  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Blanc-Fontemlle,  in  a 
thesis*  devoted  to  the  subject ;  this  author's  definition,  how- 
ever, of  ecmnesia  as  'une  forme  d'amndsie  dans  laquelle  1ft 
m^oire  est  enticement  conserve  pour  tous  les  ^v^nements 
ant^rieurs  &  une  p^riode  d^termin^e  de  la  vie  du  sujet  et 
complitement  abolie  pour  les  ^v^nements  survenus  post&ieure- 
ment  k  cette  pdode'  is  rather  too  broad,  for  it  would  include 
all  forms  of  retrograde  amnesia,  such  as  the  common  post- 
traumatic one.  A  classical  instance  of  ecmnesia  is  the  cde- 
brated  case  of  the  youth  to  whom  the  name  of  Louis  V.  was 
given,  studied  by  many  observers." 

After  this  no  interest  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the 

*  Can*  de  Mongeron, '  La  v6rit6  des  miracles,'  1737,  t.  ii..  p.  88. 

*  Pitres,  '  Lemons  cliniques  sur  I'byst^rie,'  1891,  t.  ii.,  p.  319. 
■  Pitxes,  op.  cit.,  p.  aga. 

*  Blanc-Fonteoille, '  Atude  sur  une  forme  particulidre  de  diUre  hystMqae 
(d^lire  avec  ecmn^sie],'  Tk.  dt  Bordeaux,  1887. 

'  Camuset,  '  Ua  cas  de  dMoublement  de  la  persoonalitA.  Piriode  aimt- 
siquQ  d'uae  ann6e  chez  un  jeune  hysUrique,'  AnnaUs  Mid.-Psychoi.,  Janria, 
1882,  p.  75.  Julea  Voisin, '  Note  sur  un  cas  de  grande  hystMe  chez  llioaise 
avec  d^doublement  de  la  personnaliU,'  Arch,  de  Neurol.,  1885,  t.  i.,  p.  211. 
Berjon. '  La  grande  hyat6rie  chez  I'homme,'  Th.  de  Bordeaux.  1886.  "Baton 
et  Burot, '  Variation  de  la  per^oonaliti,'  1888.  Mabille  et  Ramadier, '  Dim- 
lement  spontan^  ou  provoqu6  d'^tats  successifs  de  personiialitt  chet  ■• 
byst^TO-ipileptique,'  Rev.  de  Vhyfnotiime,  1888,  t.  ii.,  p.  42. 
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subject  for  more  than  a  decade,  but  in  the  past  few  years, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  instigation  of  Dupr^,^  much  attention 
has  i^ain  been  attracted  to  it.  Dupr^  gave  the  name  of 
'pudrilisme  mental'  to  the  condition:  in  the  same  year  as  he 
published  his  first  paper  he  and  Gamier-  reported  the  case 
of  a  woman  of  thirty-three  who  for  a  fortnight  lived  like  a 
child  of  five  or  six,  and  who  afterwards  lost  lier  memory  for  this 
period.  Soullard,  following  Dupr^'s  teachings  on  the  pathology 
of  the  condition,  devoted  a  volume  to  a  study  of  it.*  Leroy* 
reported  a  case  that  resembled  the  one  described  in  the  present 
paper  in  that  it  occurred  at  the  time  of  puberty,  the  patient  being 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  that  it  consisted  in  repeated  attacks  of 
mental  puerilism.  Janet,  in  his  book  on  psychasthenia,*  refer- 
ring to  the  'besoin  de  direction*  and  'besoin  d'etre  aim^e'  as 
stigmata  of  this  disorder,  says  that  the  fear  of  loneliness  when 
extreme  may  culminate  in  what  Gandy  termed  a  'relour  d 
Venfance,'  where  the  patients  insist  on  being  treated  as  children. 
He  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twenty  who  (Hke  the  present 
patient)  would  not  leave  his  mother's  petticoats  and  wanted 
her  to  nurse  him  like  a  baby ;  he  has  noted  the  syndrome  in 
patients  as  much  as  forty  years  of  age.  In  a  later  publica- 
tion* he  describes  two  further  cases.  In  one  of  them,  the 
patient,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  had  violent  scenes  with  her  step- 
mother, which  were  followed  by  a  relapse  to  the  age  of  seven ; 
she  developed  a  peculiar  speech,  characteristic  tics,  and  other 
features  that  had  been  present  at  this  age.  He  pointedly 
remarks  in  reference  to  this  case,  'ce  n'est  pas  du  pu&ilisme 
r6e\,  c'est  une  com^die  du  pu^rilisme  qui  est  jou^e  involon- 
tairement  k  la  suite  d'une  idde  fixe.'  The  second  case  was 
that  of  a  girl  of  twenty  whose  stepfather  had  several  times 
attempted  to  assault  her,  evocating  an  intense  reaction  of 
fright  and  disgust.  She  kept  saying  that  she  used  to  be  happier 
as  a  little  girl,  before  her  mother  remarried,  and  in  her  hysterical 

*  Duprt, '  Unaintidromep3ychopatluqueparticutier:leputrilismcineDtftl,' 
Congrte  de  Bnixelles,  1903,  t.  ii.,  p.  269. 

*  Garnier  et  Dupr*.  '  Transfonnatioii  de  la  personnalitt  et  pufrrilisma 
mental  chez  une  hyst6rique,'  Presse  MtdicaU,  18  d^cembre,  1901,  p.  337. 

*  Soullard,  '  I^  pu^rilismc  mental,'  1904. 

*  Leroy,  '  Un  cas  de  pu^rilisme  mental  chei  une  hysterique:  Gutriaon 
par  suggestion,'  Tribune  MidicaU.  18  td;vrier,  1905,  p.  104. 

*  Janet,  '  Les  Obsessions  et  la  Psychasthinie."  1903.  t.  i.,  pp.  391.  39*- 

*  Ibid.. '  Un  cas  de  d6Ure  somnainbaUque  avec  retonr  k  I'eniance,'  Rev. 
Nntrol.,  1908,  p.  1172. 
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crises  she  reverted  to  this  happy  period,  played  at  dolls,  and 
so  on.  Capgras  and  Terrien*  traced,  in  a  woman  of  thirty-fiw, 
the  attacks  of  mental  puerilism  to  a  marked  nostalgia  and 
desire  to  revisit  the  pleasant  scenes  of  her  childhood.  Arnaud* 
refers  to  a  case  he  had  published  in  1893,  in  which  the  patient, 
a  woman  of  thirty-nine,  acted  for  months  as  if  she  were  only 
fifteen  years  old;  she  had  the  delusion  that  she  had  been  re- 
incarnated and  was  recommencing  her  life. 

Of  the  publications  in  Germany,  where  not  many  have 
appeared,  two  may  be  mentioned.  Pettow,*  under  the  title 
of  'retour  k  I'enfance,'  reports  a  case  where  the  symptom 
seemed  to  be  due  to  a  pronounced  piedophilia.  A  valuable  con- 
tribution was  recently  published  by  Straussler,*  who  describes 
seven  cases  in  great  detail.  They  all  occurred  in  soldim 
undergoing  punishment,"  and  shewed  the  typical  extennve 
retrograde  amnesia,  combined  with  regression  of  the  prasonality 
to  a  period  of  early  childhood.  As  the  patients  recovered 
they  presented  the  Ganser  syndrome.  Straussler  observed 
that  the  few  remaining  memories  of  the  current  time  wot 
always  agreeable  ones,  and  that  the  ones  hardest  to  recover 
were  the  least  pleasant  ones — concerning  the  punishment, 
etc.  He  explains  the  occurrence  as  a  'flight  into  disease,' 
the  motive  being  to  replace  the  disagreeable  present  by  an 
imaginary  past,  and  says  that,  in  their  desire  to  forget  the 
thought  of  the  unhappy  present,  the  patients  go  too  far  and 
forget  everything;  'the  patient,  as  a  contrast  to  his  present 
existence,  seeks  refuge  in  the  childhood  time  with  his  father 
and  mother.' 

As  regards  the  pathology  of  mental  puerilism  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  reached  from  a  study  of  the  literature. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  the  symptom  may  occur 
in  a  variety  of  disorders.      Most  of  the  reported  cases  are 

>  Capgras  et  Teirien,  '  Pu£rilisme  mental  par  id^e  fixe  chez  nne  ditHK' 
L'Enciphale,  avril,  1912,  Ann6e  vii.,  I'sfem.,  p.  361. 

*  Arnaud,  Discussion  of  preceding  paper,  Joe.  cit.,  p.  368. 

*  Pettow, '  Eine  aexuelle  Anomahe,'  Zeitschr.  J.  d. ges.  Neurol,  n.  Psychic 
Originalien,  1911,  Bd,  iv.,  S.  692. 

*  StrSussler,  '  Beitr&ge  zur  Kenntnis  des  bysteriscben  Dimmercustandca 
— Ober  eine  eigenartige,  unter  dem  Bilde  eines  psychischen  "  Pnerilismiu" 
verlaufende  Form,'  Jahrb.f.  Psychiatr.  u.  Neurol..  Bd.  xxxii.,  S.  i. 

■  As  migbt  bave  been  expected,  numerous  cases  have  t>een  observed  in 
soldiers  during  the  present  war,  where  tbe  desire  to  flee  irom  reality  hu  » 
often  been  overwhelming^v  stionj. 
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evidently  hysterical  in  nature,  but  some  of  the  recent  French 
ones  are  cases  of  some  form  of  psychosis ;  Dupr^  and  Tamier,* 
for  instance,  record  one  in  manic-depressive  insanity.  Pitres 
first  pointed  out,*  and  it  has  frequently  since  been  confirmed, 
that  the  condition  can  in  some  cases  be  artificially  brought 
about  in  hypnosis,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the  production 
of  the  personality  Sally  in  Prince's  Miss  Beauchamp  case.' 
Charpentier  and  Courbon,*  following  Dupr^,  state  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  mental  puerilism :  ( 1 )  pudrilisme  confustonnel, 
of  toxi-infective  origin,  and  to  be  found  in  hysteria  (which 
they  believe  to  be  a  toxic  disorder  I),  tuberculosis,  and  so 
on;  (2)  pu^ilisme  tUmentiel,  in  organic  and  senile  dementias, 
where  there  is  an  intellectual  enfeeblement ;  and  {3)  puMUsme 
constitutionnel,  in  mental  debility,  where  there  is  an  arrest 
of  development.  In  this  scheme  psychological  factors  are 
entirely  ignored.  Janet,  on  the  contrary,  opposes  to  Dupr^'s 
view  of  mental  retrogression  the  functional  conception  of  the 
id4e  fixe.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  fixed  idea,  however,  he  has 
little  to  say,  still  less  as  to  the  presence  of  any  motive  or 
reason  in  it.  Many  of  the  cases  recorded  shew  that  the 
symptom  in  question  arises  particularly  when  the  patient  is 
in  an  unpleasant  or  distressing  situation,  and  Str9ussler's 
valuable  suggestion  that  it  indicates  a  flight  in  the  imagina- 
tion back  to  the  happy  days  of  childhood,  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  mother's  arms,  is  amply  supported  by  a  study 
of  the  cases  reported  by  independent  observers.  Unfortunately 
he  does  not  push  his  analysis  beyond  this  point,  nor  does  he 
correlate  with  the  puerilism  the  allied  symptom  of 'foolishness,' 
one  which  in  my  opinion  affords  a  valuable  clue  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  whole  syndrome.  Even  clinically  we  see  a 
close  association  between  the  two  symptoms,  for  it  is  plain 
that  the  terms  'Dummstellen,'  'Moria,'  'Witzelsucht,'  '^tat 
sumaturel  de  I'enfance,'  'retour  &  I'enfance,'  'ecmnfeie,' 
'pu^rilisme  mental,'  are  merely  different  teims  for  different 
aspects  of  what  is  fundamentally  a  unitary  syndrome.  We 
have  therefore  to  take  up  the  problem  at  this  point,  and  see 

■  Dupr6  et  Tamier,  '  Pu^rilisme  mental  chez  une  maiuaque.'  L'EncipkaU, 
jniUet,  191 1,  Ann^e  vi.,  2*  s*m.,  p.  32, 
'  Pitres,  op.  cit.,  p.  221. 

*  Morton  Prince,  '  The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality,'  1906. 

*  Charpentier  et  Courbon. '  Le  pu^rilisme  mental  et  les  ttata  de  rtgression 
de  la  penonnalit6,'  L'EnciphaU,  octobre,  1909,  p.  ^19.  e-nA  &t««aftff«,  -v^ipf^. 
p.  513. 
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what  light  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  'foolishness*  will  throw 
on  the  general  question. 

That  the  symptom  of  simulated  foolishness  (DummslelUn) 
was  in  the  present  case  intimately  connected  with  the  infantile 
form  of  ccmnesia  is  evident  when  the  detailed  features  of  it 
are  more  closely  studied.  The  foolishness  shewed  all  the 
characteristics  of  childishness — namely,  complete  irresponsi- 
bility, apparent  purposeless  naughtiness  for  its  own  sake, 
absurdity,  silliness,  and  almost  imbecile  ignorance.  Following 
Freud,  I  have  elsewhere*  pointed  out  (in  connection  with 
Hamlet's  simulation  of  madness)  that  the  occurrence  of  tlus 
particular  form  of  foolishness  sometimes  seen  in  hystoical 
adults  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  fits  of  exaggerated 
childishness  at  times  indulged  in  by  some  children.  These 
fits  when  pronounced  are  often  the  prelude  to  nervous  gigglingt 
uncontrollable  laughing  or  outbursts  of  weeping.  The  motive 
actuating  the  behaviour  of  these  children  is  to  delude  their 
elders  into  regarding  them  as  being  'too  young  to  under- 
stand,' and  into,  therefore,  ignoring  their  presence.  The 
reason  for  this  artifice  is  that  they  may  by  means  of  it  ova- 
hear  or  see  various  private  matters  that  they  are  not  supposed 
to.  When  a  mother  chats  with  her  intimate  friends  over 
various  private  topics,  frequently  the  child  will  resort  to  the 
strangest  devices  in  order  to  stay  in  the  room  and  listen  to 
the  conversation.  Then  when  some  one  remarks  him,  and  by 
her  look  insinuates  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  conversing 
in  his  presence,  he  will  interrupt  his  innocent  crooning  over 
his  toys  and  indulge  in  exaggeratedly  fooHsh  antics,  to  disarm, 
as  it  were,  the  suspicions  of  the  company  by  convincai^  them 
of  his  thorough  simple-mindedness  and  innocence ;  such  children 
are  not  always  so  innocent  as  they  appear.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  this  curiosity  is  in  most  cases  concaned  with 
matters  of  a  directly  sexual  nature,  such  as,  for  instance, 
obstetric  topics;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  children  in 
this  way  overhear  and  even  witness  marital  embraces  iax 
more  frequently  than  most  parents  suppose,  often  with  very 
harmful  consequences.  Psycho-analysis  of  infantile  memuies 
reveals  the  remarkable  frequency  vrith  which  the  subjects  had 
passed  through  such  experiences  when  in  the  same  room  tf 
their  parents,  or  in  an  adjoining  one.  This  gratification  of 
sexual  curiosity  may  in  many  complex  ways  greatly  influence 
*   Amir.  Joum.  ofPsyckol.,  JannoTYi  1910,  p.  Iio. 
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the  phantasies  of  children  at  a  surprisingly  early  age,  a  remark 
that  no  doubt  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  do  not  realise 
how  much  richer  and  more  extensive  is  the  psychosexual  life 
of  young  children  than,  through  'repression'  and  later  amnesia, 
appears  to  be  the  case. 

Another  allied  motive  behind  this  acting  of  foolishness  and 
simplicity  Hes  in  the  freedom  the  child  thereby  wins  in  doing 
and  saying  things  that  otherwise  would  not  be  permissible. 
Just  as  many  thoughts  are  allowed  in  the  adult  to  come  to 
expression  if  only  they  are  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  joke,  so 
in  the  child  many  remarks  and  actions  are  overlooked  when 
made  with  a  simulated  air  of  innocence;  an  enfant  terrible 
is  often  more  knowing  than  he  is  credited  to  be.  Freud 
writes  in  this  connection:'  'Aus  meinen  Psychoanalysen 
Neurotischer  weiss  ich,  dass  die  sogenannte  NaivitSt  junger 
Leute  und  Kinder  hSufig  nur  solch  eine  Maske  ist,  um  das 
UnanstSndige  unbeirrt  durch  Genieren  aussprechen  oder  tun 
zu  konnen.'  ["From  my  psycho-analysis  of  neurotics,  I  know 
that  the  so-called  naiveli  of  young  people  and  children  is  often 
only  a  mask  assumed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing improper  without  embarrassment."]  I  can  amply  con- 
firm this  from  my  own  analyses  of  both  adults  and  children ; 
patients  have  often  told  me  of  instances  where  they  put  em- 
barrassing questions  to  parents  or  teachers  'so  as  to  see  what 
they  would  say,'  at  a  time  when  they  were  fully  oriented  on 
the  point,  though  assuming  an  air  of  seraphic  innocence. 

To  return  to  consideration  of  the  present  patient.  For 
unavoidable  reasons  I  was  unable  to  carry  out  a  full  psycho- 
analysis, but  analysis  of  the  actual  symptom  in  question  had 
the  result  both  of  elucidating  the  psychogenesis  of  it  and  of 
thereby  removing  it.  At  first  the  patient  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  sexual  matters,  and  in  an  automatic  parrot-like  way 
said  that  'doctors  brought  the  babies,'  a  belief  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  information  usually  possessed  by  a  boy 
of  his  age  and  class.  It  soon  came  out  that  he  not  only  had 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  had  passed  tlu-ough 
a  number  of  sexual  experiences.  Further,  he  was  able  to 
recall  having  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  experienced  sexual 
excitations  in  his  mother's  caresses,  and  having  at  different 
times  indulged  in  various  improper  phantasies  about  her. 
The  unconscious  motive  of  his  present  delirium  was,  by  feign- 
*  Frend. '  Zor  Psychopathologie  des  AUtagslebeos,'  3*  Anfl.,  1910,  S.97. 
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ing  the  helplessness  of  a  child,  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  his 
old  intimate  relation  with  his  mother,  to  get  taken  into  her 
bed  and  nursed,  to  be  washed  and  otherwise  cared  for  by 
her  just  as  a  child;  he  had  even  insisted  on  her  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  closet,  and  arranging,  his  clothes.  The  guilty 
dread  of  his  father,  which  was  mentioned  above,  arose  from 
his  jealous  dislike^  that  he  had  as  a  child  felt  towards  him  in 
relation  to  sleeping  with  the  mother.  His  violent  outburst  in 
the  hospital  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  he  had  for  medical 
reasons  been  placed  in  an  isolation  ward  which  happened  to 
have  barred,  windows.  He  was  terrified  whenever  he  caught 
sight  of  the  bars,  for  his  guilty  conscience  gave  him  the  idea 
that  he  had  done  something  wicked  and  had  been  put  in  gaol. 
After  a  few  weeks'  treatment  he  recovered,  went  back  to 
work,  and  has  been  quite  well  ever  since. 

'  See  a  development  of  this  subject  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  P^yeM.,- 
January,  1910,  p.  96  el  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHRONIC 
EI>ILEI*SY' 

The  ru^tomary  ronc(>ntratiuii  of  attrntiun  on  the  more  sensa- 
tional a!*prct»  of  ppikpsy— namely,  the  fits — has,  by  furnishing 
a  naiTOwrr  conreption  of  it,  done  much  to  retard  our  knowledge 
of  the  disease  as  a  whole.  Observation  of  the  mental  and 
ph>-siral  rharartcrs  present  in  the  inter- parox\'snial  periods  ia 
of  r*prrial  importanec  in  at  least  two  dirertions.  In  the  first 
plarr,  it  affords  a  more  secure  basis  for  accurate  diagnosis 
than  does  cuiMdrration  of  the  fits  alone,  for  it  is  now  definitely 
known  that  rvrry  single  feature  that  ust-d  to  be  thought  pathog* 
nomonir*  of  an  rpil<-ptie  fit  may  also  occur — though  less  fre- 
quriitlv  and  in  a  less  typical  scttin(;--in  an  hysterical  one* 
A*  I  have  rlsrwh'Tf-  remarked,*  it  is  often  i>ossible  to  exclude 
epilf-p-y  by  oli"*-rvati"n  of  a  K'^'en  fit,  but  it  is  much  harder 
to  rx<liulf  hv'trri;i  in  this  way,  an*!  many  authorities  refuse 
I"  iti;ik<-  til'-  di;ii;ii'>''is  of  cpilrpsy  unl'-'-s  ihry  have  determined 
iht-  j.f"-ii.  <■  t.(  the  charartf-ristic  nuntal  rhiUiKc*  during  an 
int'T-(i..r-.x\s|i;.iI  pfrind*  Th*-  inatt.T  nf  fx:t«t  diagnosis  is 
of  cr'-<''r  jir.K  in  .i]  iniiHirtanrr  than  ii«-'<l  to  Im-  thoti^fht,  since 
Sadyrr.*  St.k'-I*  and   others,   have   -K'-wn    that    many  raws 

'    Krjl  l«(.«r  thf  N4Hr«4l  AwocMtum  f-t  lli*-  Mii-Iv  "I  IjxlriMy.  at  ltd- 

till   t-    Miv  7.  |.,c.       ("uULhwl  in  th^-  \f.n^:.,nJ  .\ftJ,.at  Jomtm^l.  vol   liii. 

.   '   M  .  (ip.   '  lnr    I>irl<-Trnti4l<lMcninp    (wmhrn    t*|Hlrjme   nivl    H>'»tMlP.' 

*  I  tnr%t  I'inn.  '  Ihr  Mf^haaiim  •■(  j  llri<|<irt  Mt^rh  M  <1>«linKuuh«d 
ll  w  t;i4l  if  l'«v.  IkJillirnir  |  iH.*  /.'ur-d.'  ■,'  I'n  f  i"  •;  /'  ^.*.  ify.  I>TCcait<rr, 
i>--,  y    ;;■■ 

*  ItrilSionnn  't>l>rr  kirinr  i:rhJtuttc-  AnfUlr.'  Ifuhikt  ZttMki  /. 
Sn:*mk.:l,  .  \Vl    XXXI  .s    f;! 

*  •^A-U-T.  lin  \tl\  v.io  |Sfo-i.ii^nl'C«i  hMim  a  i»\i IxMnAlyltKJl 
CTki^t.'   Wttntt  Kitmi  xki  Ntt*d.tkmm.   !<>■>(.  Ni     I4    i; 

■  St'kH.  I>»-  (..vhivUc  Itclufklluns  -Irr  }  |>ar[>u*.'  ZfMtt«Ate«  /■« 
V t fi ^\*u*iy tt.  :  .11.  >    lia 
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passing  as  epilepsy  are  amenable  to  psycho-analytic  treatment. 
In  the  second  place,  observations  made  during  this  period 
are  beginning  to  yield  more  fruitful  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  disease  than  consideration  of  the  fits  alone 
has  been  able  to  do. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  review  the  extensive  know- 
ledge that  has  of  late  years  been  acquired  concerning  the 
mental  state  of  epileptics,  and  I  shall  merely  recall  some  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this,  and  try  to  point  out  how  some 
valuable  generalisations  are  beginning  to  be  made  in  this 
direction.  The  main  features  of  the  mental  state  in  chronic 
epilepsy,  all  of  which  are  naturally  more  pronounced  in  ad- 
vanced cases  of  the  disease,  may  be  summarised  as  follovs: 
Perhaps  the  most  important,  practically,  is  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  intellectual  capacity,  which  may  progress  to  feeble- 
mindedness or  even  to  profound  dementia.  Early  evidences 
of  this  are  the  tardiness  of  general  psychical  reactions,  a  certain 
heaviness  in  thinking,  a  difficulty  in  seizing  new  ideas,  a  slow- 
ness in  following  the  thoughts  of  others — ^which  frequently 
leads  to  serious  misunderstandings — and  a  resulting  conserva- 
tive adherence  to  established  and  rigid  opinions.  With  it 
goes  a  poverty  and  restriction  of  ideas,  a  limited  and  stereotyped 
vocabulary,  and  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  field  of  interest. 
This  narrowing  differs  from  that  of  most  dementing  processes, 
particularly  from  that  of  paraphrenia  {dementia  preecox),  in 
being  a  concentric  one,  the  patient  becoming  more  and  more 
confined  to  the  interests  and  knowledge  of  his  immediate 
environment.  The  memory  commonly  suffers,  and  there  are 
four  distinctive  features  about  the  resulting  amnesia:  First, 
it  is  much  greater  in  extent  than  the  degree  of  the  general 
intellectual  impairment  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Secondly, 
matters  of  distant  interest  are  forgotten  more  than  personal 
ones,  so  that  the  patient  may  retain  a  detailed  memory  fw 
unimportant  occurrences  in  his  own  Ufe  at  a  time  when  he 
cannot  answer  the  simplest  question  of  general  knowledge; 
thus,  the  field  of  memory,  like  that  of  interest,  is  concentrically 
retracted — again  unlike  what  occurs  in  paraphrenia  and  other 
dementias.  Thirdly,  there  is  little  or  no  tendency  to  fill  io 
gaps  in  the  memory  by  means  of  confabulation,  such  as'  is 
so  frequent  in  Korsakow's  psychosis  and  other  conditions. 
Fourthly,  it  is  much  easier  to  cure  the  amnesia  by  getting  the 
patient  to  recall  the  forgotten  occurrences  durii^  hypnouSf 
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a  matter  that  has  perhaps  been  most  fully  investigated  by 
Riklm>  As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,'  it  is  probable  that 
all  amnesias  are  due  to  defects  in  reproduction  rather  than  in 
conservation,  so  that,  theoretically  at  least,  it  is  always  possible 
that  any  given  forgotten  memory  might  be  recalled.  How- 
ever, in  practice  one  knows  that  some  amnesias — e.g.,  hysterical 
ones — yield  to  treatment  much  more  readily  than  others;  the 
amnesias  of  epilepsy  differ  from  those  of  the  other  psychoses 
in  being  relatively  amenable. 

In  his  relation  with  surrounding  persons  the  epileptic  shews 
the  following  characteristics:  He  is  slow  in  grasping  an  idea 
presented  to  him,  but  having  once  done  so,  he  is  equally  slow 
in  passing  on  to  the  next ;  he  remains  with  his  attention  fastened 
on  it,  and  pedantically  elaborates  the  thought  to  an  extent 
out  of  proportion  to  its  true  significance.  He  describes  it  in 
a  minutely  circumstantial  way  that  is  often  wearisome  to  his 
audience,  sparing  no  detail;  in  his  speech  he  makes  use  of 
stilted  expressions  and  hackneyed  phrases,  which  contrast 
with  the  actual  poverty  and  limitations  of  his  vocabulary. 
His  rapporl  with  the  physician  and  others  about  him  curiously 
alternates.  At  one  period  he  may  shew  the  taciturnity  and 
withdrawal  into  himself  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  different  types  of  paraphrenia,  while  at  another  an  ex- 
pansive mood  and  an  accessible  or  even  over-friendly  attitude 
may  accompany  an  active  desire  for  company  that  is  at  times 
the  source  of  much  embarrassment.  This  periodic  alternation 
of  behaviour  and  mood  is  one  reason  why  on  the  mental  side 
the  resemblance  of  epilepsy  to  manic-depressive  insanity  is 
sometimes  extremely  striking.  In  both  of  these  periods 
irritability  and  quick-temperedness  may  be  very  prominent, 
and  the  well-known  outbursts  of  rage  arc  always  liable  to 
be  evoked  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  a  chronic  epileptic  have  a 
number  of  traits  that  together  make  up  a  distinctive  clinical 
picture.  The  constant  impulse  to  be  busily  engaged,  on  even 
trivial  affairs,  is  marked  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  importance 
that  the  patients  attach  to  all  their  doings.  This  latter  feature 
is  part  of  a  highly  characteristic  general  trait — namely,  the 
egocentric    nature    of   the   patients'    mental    processes.     This 

'  Riklin.    '  Hebung  epileptischen  Amnesien  durch  Hypnose,*  Journal  /. 
Ptyckol.  u.  Neurol.,  Dd.  i„  S.  aoo. 
■  Se«  Chapters  V.  and  XXIIl. 
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is  often  exceedingly  pronounced,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
patient's  thoughts  and  interests  centre  about  his  own  person- 
ality, and  naturally  it  may  extend  until  it  causes  grave  dis- 
tortion in  his  conception  of  his  environment.  It  may,  for 
instance,  lead  to  external,  indifferent  occurrences  being  wrongly 
interpreted  by  the  patient,  who  may  thus  develop  delusions  of 
persecution  or  injury.  The  personal  vanity  that  such  patients 
frequently  manifest  in  a  high  degree  is  also  a  part  of  the  same 
general  trait;  the  vanity  is  usually  more  developed  in  r^ard 
to  the  body  itself  than  to  mental  capacities,  giving  rise,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  a  fondness  for  dress,  uniforms,  decorations, 
etc.,  and,  on  the  other,  to  an  abnormal  preoccupation  with  the 
state  of  the  body,  particularly  as  regards  health.  The  excessive 
significance  that  the  patients  attach  to  the  affairs  of  their  own 
family  is  also  a  consequence  of  this  egocentric  trait,  and  of  the 
general  narrowing  of  their  interests  to  purely  personal  matters. 
Other  characteristics,  particularly  those  of  an  infantile  nature, 
will  presently  be  referred  to  in  another  connection. 

Much  work,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Jung's,*  has  been 
done  on  the  association  reactions  of  epileptics,  with  the  object 
of  establishing  the  precise  nature  of  the  more  distinctive 
features  of  their  mental  state.  It  is  found  that  the  reactions 
in  many  respects  resemble  those  of  imbeciles,  notably  in  the 
general  delay  in  the  reaction-time  of  the  responses,  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  stimulus-word,  the  high  percentage  of  intrinsic 
associations,  particularly  those  of  the  defining  type,  and  the 
tendency  to  give  answers  in  the  form  of  sentences.  Thwe 
are,  however,  certain  positive  differences,  which  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  enable  one  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis 
of  epilepsy  from  a  study  of  the  association  reactions  alone. 
The  intrinsic  associations  are  peculiarly  concrete,  and  consist 
of  explanations  and  definitions  of  a  clumsy  and  often  minutely 
detailed  nature;  very  characteristic  is  the  tendency  to  supple- 
ment the  response  by  adding  a  phrase  that  is  meant  to  confirm 
or  complete  it.  The  sentences  used  are  often  built  in  a  con- 
ventional way,  as  if  taken  from  a  school  primer.  Extrinsic 
associations  are  relatively  rare,  especially  motor-speech  ones; 
they  are,  however,  not  restricted  and  stereotyped,  as  in  the 
case  of  imbecility,  with  the  exception  of  those  having  an 
egocentric  quality.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  monotony 
*  Jung, '  Analyse  der  Assodationen  eines  Epileptikers.'  Journal f.  Psyeiol- 
u.  Neurot.,  Bd.  v.,  5.  73:  '  Diagnostisclie  Assoziatioosstudien,'  1906. 
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in  the  form  of  the  response ;  thus,  a  given  part  of  speech,  such 
as  adjectives,  may  be  adhered  to  throughout,  or  substantives 
may  be  always  stated  in  the  plural,  and  so  on.  Allied  to  this 
is  the  obvious  poverty  of  vocabulary,  which  is  sometimes  very 
strikii^.  Indications  of  a  rich  affective  mental  life  are  frequent, 
in  contradistinction  to  imbecility;  therefore  great  delays  in  the 
reaction-time  with  certain  stimulus- words,  or  total  failure  to 
respond  (complex-indicators),  are  very  frequent.  A  peculiarity 
here  is  the  fact  that  the  evidence  of  a  strongly  feeling-toned 
process  sets  in  later  and  lasts  longer  than  in  other  conditions; 
this  is  shewn  by  the  delay  in  the  reaction-time  occurring,  not  at 
the  critical  test  word,  but  at  the  succeeding  one,  and  by  the 
perseverating  effect  for  two  or  three  words  later. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  mental  state  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  occurrences  that  are  of  great  importance, 
both  to  the  individual  patient  and  to  society — namely,  the 
sexual  activities  of  epileptics.  It  is  notorious  that  these  are 
often  of  a  turbulent  or  even  violent  nature,  and,  further,  that 
perverse  acts  of  different  kinds  are  especially  common;  in  fact, 
there  is  a  popular  tendency  to  think  of  the  presence  of  epilepsy 
as  being  a  probable  explanation  whenever  any  unusually 
shocking  or  bizarre  sexual  crime  has  been  committed,  A  great 
deal  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  of  purely  descriptive  or  casuistic  interest;  as  a  rule 
the  instances  have  been  considered  as  isolated  occurrences, 
and  almost  as  being  only  accessory  features  of  the  malady. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  first 
of  all  in  a  striking  paper  by  Maeder,^  to  review  these  various 
activities  and  to  correlate  them  with  the  other  abnormal 
processes.  This  line  of  investigation  certainly  deserves  to  be 
more  closely  pursued  than  has  up  til!  now  been  the  case,  for 
the  following  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  as  will  presently 
be  indicated,  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  these  sexual 
activities,  which  are  usually  ignored,  gives  us  in  many  cases 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  various  symptoms  that 
at  first  sight  seem  not  to  be  connected  with  the  sexual  functions. 
In  the  second  place,  since  Freud's  valuable  researches  our 
conception  of  the  significance  that  errors  in  sexual  develop- 
ment have  for  the  pathogenesis  of  the  psychoneuroses  and 
many  of  the  psychoses  has  been  radically  widened.  Freud  has 
>  Maeder, '  Sfxualiat  nnd  Epilepsie,'  Jakrlmch  dtr  Psychoanaiyti,  Bd.  i.. 
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been  able  to  shew  that  all  psychoneuroses  are  ultimately  due 
to  errors  in  the  development  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  large  group  of  the  psychoses  included 
under  the  term  'paraphrenia'  (dementia  praecox)  emanates 
from  a  similar  source.  It  has,  indeed,  been  found  possible 
to  formulate  the  essential  characteristics  of  these  disorders  in 
terms  of  abnormal  sexual  functioning,  and  the  question  at  once 
arises  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
epilepsy.  Two  considerations  make  this  attempt  less  hopdess 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear — namely,  the  facts  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  sexual  side  of  epilepsy  is  undeniably  a 
prominent  one,  while,  on  the  other,  the  actual  pathogeneas 
of  the  malady,  apart  from  certain  organic  cases  which  are 
plainly  to  be  separated,  is  wrapped  in  profound  obscurity. 

The  most  important  conclusions  that  Maeder  arrives  at 
after  an  extensive  study  of  the  facts,  are  these:  The  sexual 
desires  of  epileptics  are  stronger  and  more  imperious  than 
those  of  the  normal — whether  from  a  primary  excess,  a  lessw 
inhibition,  or,  more  probably,  from  both,  is  not  definitely 
known.  They  consequently  tend  to  overflow  the  normal 
channels  of  outlet,  and  are  manifested  not  only  in  the  normal 
manner,  but  in  all  kinds  of  perverse  activities ;  there  is  no  land 
of  perversion  that  may  not  commonly  be  met  with  in  epilepsy. 
In  this  latter  respect  the  sexual  activities  resemble  those  of 
normal  young  children.  Freud*  has  shewn  that  the  sexual 
life  of  young  children  differs  from  that  of  adults  in  several 
respects,  notably  in  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  pleasure  are 
with  them  much  more  diverse ;  the  infant  manifesto  the  poten- 
tiality for  all  kinds  of  sexual  perversions,  and  on  this  account 
Freud  describes  its  sexual  life  as  polymorph  pervers.  In 
epilepsy  these  abnormal  potentialities  are  not  suppressed,  as 
they  usually  are,  but  come  to  direct  expression  in  the  shape 
of  actual  perversions.  Maeder  therefore  describes  the  sexual 
life  of  epileptics  as  'polyvalent,'  borrowing  an  analc^y  from 
chemistry.  It  further  resembles  that  of  the  normal  child  in 
being  predominantly  auto-erotic.  This  is  shewn  not  only  in 
the  extraordinarily  large  part  played  by  masturbation  and 
other  auto-erotic  activities  throughout  the  malady — these  have 
a  close  relation  to  pre-  and  post-paroxysmal  periods,  and  may 
frequently  occur  in  crises  as  equivalents  for  the  attack — but 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  late  stages.  When  intellectual 
^  Frend, '  Drei  Abhandlnngen  zur  Sexualtheorie,'  2*  Anfl^  1910. 
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impairment  has  advanced  to  a  degree  that  in  other  dementing 
processes — e.g.,  general  paralj^sis — still  allows  of  allo-erotic 
manifestations,  normal  love,  attempts  to  seduce,  and  so  on, 
the  sexual  life  of  epileptics  has  become  almost  exclusively  of 
an  auto-erotic  type.  A  difference  is  here  seen  between  hysteria 
and  epilepsy;  in  hysteria  the  symptoms  are  all  disguised 
expressions  of  various  sexual  activities,  particularly  the  'per- 
verse' ones  characteristic  of  normal  children,  but  in  epilepsy 
these  forms  are  greatly  exaggerated  and  less  disguised,  while 
the  auto-erotic  element  is  even  more  pronounced.  Stating 
these  conclusions  in  their  most  general  form,  we  may  say  that 
the  sexual  activities  of  epileptics  retain  the  manifold  variety 
met  with  in  normal  children,  but  differ  from  those  of  children 
in  that  the  potential  quality  of  these  has  become  replaced  by 
more  fully  developed  modes  of  expression. 

We  may  now  cite  a  few  instances  to  illustrate  how  much 
more  intelligible  certain  of  the  mental  features  indicated  above 
become  when  they  are  correlated  with  various  sexual  processes. 
The  most  prominent  stigma  of  the  epileptic  character  is  its 
markedly  infantile  nature,  and  this  fact  appears  in  a  new  light 
when  we  recognise  its  dependence  on  the  infantile  nature  in 
epilepsy  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  psychical  activities — 
namely,  the  sexual  life.  The  stigma  in  question  is  revealed 
in  a  great  number  of  traits.  The  busyness  and  the  sense  of 
importance  they  attach  to  their  minor  actions,  the  craving  for 
recognition  and  prp.ise,  the  desire  to  be  rewarded  for  creditable 
behaviour  of  a  trifling  kind,  the  delight  in  dress  and  decoration, 
the  peevish  capriciousness  and  pettiness,  the  fondness  for 
spying  on  their  comrades,  the  importance  they  attribute  to  their 
birthdays,  the  excessive  delight  in  receiving  presents,  the 
simphstic  piety  of  their  family  relations,  and,  above  all,  the 
markedly  egocentric  nature  of  their  interests  and  conduct,  are 
all  typical  instances  of  this.  I  would  also  attribute  their 
conservatism  and  slowness  in  acquiring  new  affective  states 
and  ideas,  or  in  surrendering  old  ones,  to  the  exaggerated 
difficulty  with  which  they  renounce  infantile  sexual  tendencies. 
The  characteristic  vanity  already  spoken  of  above  is  a  mild 
form  of  the  most  exquisitely  auto-erotic  manifestation — 
namely,  that  technically  known  as  'narcissism' — and  in  some 
cases  may  even  pass  over  into  this.  To  be  correlated  with 
this  psychosexual  infantilism  is  the  well-known  fact  that 
^Uepsy  is  essentially  a  disease  of  youth ;  in  at  least  four- 
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fifths  of  the  cases  the  attacks  begin  before  the  age  of 
twenty. 

In  the  infant  sexual  interests  are  not  so  localised  anatomi- 
cally as  they  are  in  the  adult,  but  extend  to  other  regions, 
particularly  to  the  alimentary  orifices.  These  accessory  interests 
are  commonly  over-accentuated  in  epileptics,  a  fact  that 
accounts  for  a  number  of  symptoms.  Their  excessive  fondness 
for  kissing  is  due  to  the  unusual  significance  attaching  to  the 
labial  mucous  membrane,  as  probably  is  the  curious  symptom 
known  as  bulimia,  attacks  of  craving  for  food.  Similarly, 
their  morbid  concern  for  the  intestinal  functions  and  for  the 
dejecta,  the  so-calied  'stool-hypochondria,'  is  due  to  an  exces- 
sive sexual  importance  of  the  anal  mucous  membrane;  they 
have  not  been  weaned  from  the  normal  interest  taken  by 
infants  in  excretory  functions.  Various  fetishisms  also 
arise  from  this  extension  of  sexual  interest  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  excessive  psychical  significance  acquired  by 
the  hands  is  due  partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  their  association 
with  the  act  of  masturbation;  patients  will  sometimes  be 
unable  to  answer  a  question  concerning  their  health  until 
they  have  consulted  the  appearance  of  their  hands.  Constant 
hand-rubbing  is  extremely  frequent  with  epileptics,  and  is 
almost  always  a  means  of  obtaining  auto-erotic  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  variations  of  mood  in  epilepsy  are  closely  connected 
with  the  form  of  sexual  activity.  The  periods  of  self-absorp- 
tion, reserve,  and  taciturnity  correspond  with  predominance  of 
auto-erotic  interests,  and  those  of  expansiveness  with  allo- 
erotic.  In  the  twilight-states  are  developed  half-consdous 
phantasies,  in  which  sexual  wishes  come  to  imaginary  fulfil- 
ment. The  irritability  and  mental  hypenesthesia  of  epileptics 
may  be  correlated  with  the  same  symptoms  in  the  anxiety- 
neurosis,  and,  like  these,  are  due  to  undischaiged  sexual 
tension. 

Of  the  perverse  forms  of  allo-erotic  activity,  three  may 
riefly  be  mentioned.  The  passion  for  touching,  smoothii^, 
.nd  stroking  all  possible  objects,  but  especially  the  skin  of 
another  person,  is  an  over-development  of  one  of  the  normal 
preliminary  sexual  acts,  and  recalls  the  eighteenth-centurj' 
definition  of  the  French  encyclopEedists : '  L'amour  est  le  contact 
de  deux  ^pidermes.'  Many  epileptics  behave  unusually  in 
l&akfng  hands,  retaining  tVie  ^aaxiA  ol  v\tft  titiosx  -fteeMWi.  as  long 
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as  possible,  and  even  lifting  it  to  their  heart,  their  cheeks,  or 
their  lips.  The  tendency  to  exhibitionism — i^.,  display  of 
covered  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  genital  organs — is 
very  common  in  epilepsy.  During  minor  attacks,  or  in  states 
of  partial  obnubilation,  a  patient  will  frequently  so  adjust  his 
positiorf  or  clothing  as  to  expose  a  part  of  the  body,  and  when 
medically  examining  advanced  cases  it  is  usually  easier  to  get 
a  view  of  the  abdomen  than  of  the  tongue.  This  strikingly 
contrasts  with  the  behaviour  of  hysterics,  who  typically  are 
noticeably  modest  even  in  attacks  when  consciousness  is  pro- 
foundly affected,  and  it  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  diagnostic 
sign  of  considerable  value.  The  tendency  to  undress  partially 
that  is  so  frequently  seen  just  after  an  attack  of  major  or 
minor  epilepsy  is  also  of  exhibitionistic  origin,  though  many 
writers — £.g.,  Galhis* — have  naively  attributed  it  to  the  need 
to  go  to  bed  induced  by  the  feeling  of  sickness.  Algolagnia,  or 
association  of  lust  and  pain,  is  one  of  the  best-known  aberrant 
sexual  tendencies  of  epileptics.  The  sadistic  component  of 
this — namely,  the  obtaining  gratification  by  the  infliction  of 
pain — is  responsible  for  a  great  many  lust  murders  and  other 
acts  of  cruelty  and  violence.  The  masochistic  component — 
namely,  the  obtaining  gratification  by  suffering  pain — is  in  its 
slighter  degrees  very  frequent.  The  sentimental  mawkishness, 
the  dependence,  and  the  tendency  to  self-subjection  present 
in  so  many  epileptics  are  instances  of  this.  In  this  connection 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  fanatical,  extravagant,  and  patho- 
logical religiosity  that  is  as  characteristic  of  epilepsy  as  delusions 
of  jealousy  are  of  alcohohc  'paranoia,'  or  delusions  of  grandeur 
of  general  paralysis.  Gallus*  states  that  this  is  due,  not  to  the 
intellectual  deterioration,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  to 
the  morbid  tendency  to  dependence.  In  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge  one  may  now  go  beyond  this,  and  affirm  that  both 
arise  from  a  common  source — namely,  the  feminine,  or  maso- 
chistic, component  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

Since  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  was  written  one  of  the 
most  experienced  authorities  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy,  Pierce 
Clark,  who  is  also  proficient  in  psycho-analysis,  has  undertaken 
very  searching  investigations  into  the  disorder  from  the  psycho- 
genetic  point  of  view,  and  has  already  published  several  lengthy 

'  Gallns. '  Der  Geisteuastaiid  der  Epileptischea,'  Volkmann'i  SammhiMg, 
Nr.  536.  537.  S.  8J9. 

»  Ibi4.,op.eU.,S.  817. 
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studies.*  It  is  not  easy  to  summarise  his  conclusions  because 
they  are  very  detailed  in  nature  and  not  yet  finished  enough 
to  permit  of  short  formulas,  but  the  main  trend  of  them  is  as 
follows:  He  thinks  it  unlikely  that  the  causation  of  epilepsy, 
even  of  'true'  or  'essential'  epilepsy,  is  of  a  physical  nature, 
that  the  psychogenetic  factors  are  of  cardinal  importance,  and 
that  there  is  much  promise  of  successful  results  through  appro- 
priate treatment  of  the  latter.  The  key  to  the  problem  he 
sees  in  the  erroneous  development  of  the  sexual  instinct  in 
such  cases,  as  Freud  has  shewn  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  neuroses. 
He  writes,  for  instance:  'There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
essential  nucleus  of  the  affective  defect  in  the  epileptic  is 
concerned  with  sexual  infantilism,  as  shown  in  my  case-study 
to  follow.'  The  pathological  self-love  noted  by  most  observers 
he  relates  to  an  abnormal  retention  of  infantile  narcissism, 
with  which  goes  also  a  marked  fixation  at  the  homosexual 
phase  of  development,  although  he  finds  that  overt  homo- 
sexuality in  the  ordinary  sense  is  rare  with  epileptics.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  epilepsy  seems  to  be  the  great 
irregularity  of  the  fixations  in  the  psychosexual  development, 
so  that  manifestations  may  be  simultaneously  seen  relating  to 
all  stages  of  this,  a  conclusion  very  similar  to  Maeder's  formula 
of  polyvalency.  Further,  adopting  a  striking  suggestion  made 
by  Ferenczi,'  Pierce  Clark  think«  it  probable  that  the  epileptic 
fits  represent  the  periodical  abreaction  of  accumulated  ena^ 
in  a  form  that  corresponds  with  a  regression  to  the  infantile 
period  of  inco-ordinate  movements,  and  he  draws  an  interesting 
parallel  between  these  two  sets  of  phenomena.  Clark  works 
out  these  and  other  ideas  in  great  detail  in  conjunction  with 
both  the  descriptive  and  genetic  aspects  of  epilepsy,  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  consult  his  original  writings  on  the  subject, 
particularly  the  first  two  of  those  referred  to  above.  He  has 
certainly  demonstrated  finally  the  importance  of  psycholc^ical 

'  Pierce  Clark,  '  The  Nature  and  Pathogenesis  of  Epilepsy,'  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  February  27,  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1915;  '  A  Study  <A 
Certain  Aspects  of  Epilepsy  compared  with  the  Emotional  life  and  Impulsive 
Movements  of  the  Infant,'  Interstate  Medical  Journal,  October,  1915; '  Soma 
Therapeutic  Suggestions  derived  from  the  newer  Psychological  Studies  upM 
the  Nature  of  E^ntial  Epilepsy,'  Medical  Record,  March  4,  1916;  '  Clinical 
Studies  in  Epilepsy,'  1917. 

*  Ferenczi,  '  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Sense  of  Reality,'  reprinted 
as  chap.  viii.  of  bis  '  Contributions  to  Psycho- Analysis,'  EngUsh  tnui^- 
tioD,  1916. 
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studies  in  epilepsy  for  the  understanding  and  treatment  of  this 
hitherto  intractable  malady. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  observation  of  the 
mental  state  during  an  inter-paroxysmal  period  is  of  high 
importance  for  establishing  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  and, 
further,  that  investigation  of  the  deeper  sources  of  the  mental 
abnormalities  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  in  enabling  us 
more  hopefully  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  epileptic  dis- 
turbances. 


_|0 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  INTER-RELATIONS  OF  THE  BIOGENETIC 

PSYCHOSES' 

Whether  the  worker  be  actuated  primarily  by  therapeutic 
motives  or  by  the  desire  to  increase  scientific  knowledge,  it  is 
in  either  case  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  any  detdled 
explorations  in  the  mental  processes  of  his  patients  without 
acquiring  as  a  result  some  notions,  however  tentative,  regard- 
ii^  the  distinctions  between  the  various  types  of  disorders  with 
which  he  has  to  deal .  Those  who  have  used  in  their  investiga- 
tions the  most  thorough  of  the  psychological  methods — I  refer 
to  the  psycho-analytical  school  inaugurated  by  Freud — have, 
it  is  true,  chiefly  devoted  their  attention  to  the  numerous 
problems  of  individual  psychopathology,  and  have  not  for  the 
most  part  displayed  any  very  special  interest  in  the  not  always 
profitable  questions  with  which  nosology  is  mainly  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  years,  and,  one  might  almost 
say,  automatically,  certain  general  conceptions  of  a  nosological 
character  have  gradually  crystallised  out  from  their  work, 
some  of  which  I  desire  to  bring  now  before  the  notice  of  this 
gathering.  I  do  so  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  than 
whom  no  one  knows  better  how  tentative  and  fra^mentarj' 
such  a  contribution  must  necessarily  be. 

As  the  greater  part  of  psycho-analytical  work  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  the  neuroses,  it  is  natural  that  here  the 
greatest  progress  has  been  made,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  this  field  our  nosological  conceptions  are  approachii^ 
a  stage  of  relative  completion.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
two  main  types  of  psychoneurosis,  the  obsessional  neurosis 
and  hysteria,  present  clear  distinctions  in  their  essential  nature 

>  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore.  April  i6,  1913.  Pnblidwd 
in  th«  American  Journal «f  Insanity,  vol.  bux. 
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and  in  their  psychological  mechanisms,  so  that  it  is  now  nearly 
always  possible  not  only  to  separate  them  in  general,  but  also 
to  estimate  in  a  mixed  case  how  much  of  the  content  belongs 
to  the  one  condition  and  how  much  to  the  other.*  With 
regard  to  the  large  group  of  symptoms,  such  as  most  of  the 
phobias,  various  vaso-motor  manifestations,  and  so  on,  that 
have  traditionally  been  considered  to  form  part  of  hysteria, 
but  which  Babinski  and  others  have  in  recent  years  attempted 
to  split  off  from  this,  psycho-analysis  has  shewn  that  they  are 
in  their  nature  so  closely  allied  to  hysteria  as  to  make  it  prefer- 
able still  to  include  them  under  this  term;  according  to  psycho- 
analysis, therefore,  hysteria  is  held  to  cover  at  least  as  wide 
a  field  as  it  ever  did.  These  three  forms  of  psychoneurosiS'— 
the  obsessional  neurosis  and  the  three  varieties  of  hysteria 
(conversion,  fixation,  and  anxiety-hysteria) — Freud  groups 
together  under  the  name  of  'transference  neuroses,'  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  paraphrenic  conditions,  where  the  element  of 
transference  is  far  less  pronounced — less  so,  indeed,  than  in 
the  normal.  The  progress  made  in  the  more  obscure  problem 
of  classifying  the  various  anxiety  states  {AngsUustande)  has 
been  slower,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  even  here  a 
considerable  degree  of  insight  has  been  attained  in  recognising 
the  distinctions  and  resemblances  between  these  states,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  position  at  least  to  formulate  the  problem  in 
a  more  satisfactory  way  than  was  previously  possible." 

In  the  field  of  the  psychoses  proper  (the  relatively  small 
group  of  'organic'  psychoses,  such  as  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  arterio-sclerotic  insanity,  and  the  like,  are  here  excluded) 
less  has  been  accomplished,  but  still  something.  Light  has 
been  thrown  both  on  the  distinctions  and  inter-relations 
between  several  of  the  individual  psychoses  and  on  the  relation 
of  the  neuroses  to  the  psychoses  in  general.  The  first  step 
was  the  demonstration,  by  Abraham,  Bleuler,  Jung,  and  others,* 
that  the  commonest  psychosis,  dementia  pnecox  (Bleuler's 
Schieophrenie,  or,  to  use  the  more  recent  term  of  Freud's, 
Paraphrenia),  exhibits  unconscious  psychogenetic  mechanisms 

'  See  Freud,  Jahrbuck  der  Psychoanalyse,  Bd.  i.,  or  in  default  of  this 
Hitscbmann,  '  Freud's  Theories  of  the  Neuroses,'  English  translation  by 
Payne,  igi3.  chapters  vi.  and  vii. 

»  See  Chapters  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  of  the  present  volume,  and  etp«ciaUy 
tha  works  of  l-~reud  there  referred  to. 

*  TbeM  works  are  I'eviewed  in  the  number  of  the  Jakrbtick  •Iready  n- 
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akin  to  those  met  with  in  the  neuroses,  and  that  the  ( 
manifestations  represent  an  introversion  of  interest  accom- 
panying a  regression  of  mental  processes  towards  a  more 
infantile  type,  one  aptly  described  by  Bleuler  under  the  ex- 
pression 'autism.'  Some  two  years  ago  Freud  pubUshed  a 
study  of  paranoia,^  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  nosology 
alone  is  of  remarkable  interest.  In  it  he  shewed  that  the  close 
connection  clinically  known  to  obtain  between  paranoia, 
dementia  paranoides,  and  paraphrenia,  has  its  exact  counter- 
part in  the  psychological  basis  of  these  three  conditions.  They 
represent,  namely,  in  this  order  an  increasing  r^ression  towards 
more  and  more  primitive  stages  of  ontogenetic  development, 
each  corresponding  with  what  may  be  called  a  caricature  of  a 
phase  of  growth  through  which  every  individual  has  to  pass; 
we  have  here,  therefore,  a  psychological  explanation  of  the 
familiar  clinical  finding  that  the  same  case  which  at  its  onset 
appeared  to  be  one  of  simple  paranoia  may  later  pass  throi^ 
the  stage  of  dementia  paranoides  and  terminate  in  a  frank 
dementia.  From  this  point  of  view  one  would  be  inclined  to 
r^ard  the  type  of  'pure'  paranoia  that  does  not  go  on  to 
dementia  as  not  differing  essentially  from  other  paraphrenias, 
and  as  representit^  merely  a  milder  form  of  a  very  similar  disease 
process,  a  conclusion  already  reached  on  clinical  grounds  by  a 
number  of  psychiatrists.  The  differences  that  these  three 
conditions  shew  in  extent  of  regression  will  in  the  future  no 
doubt  be  correlated  with  variations  in  the  original  mental 
disposition  of  the  individual,  and  may  perhaps  also  be  described 
in  terms  of  racial  atavism. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  profitably  to  discuss  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  differences  between  the  neuroses  and  the 
psychoses,  but  the  preliminary  task  has  been  entered  on  of 
defining  wherein  these  differences  reside.  The  most  satisfactory 
formulation  of  them  at  present  possible  would  seem  to  be  this: 
that  the  introversion  or  turning  away  of  interest  from  the 
outer  world,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  both, 
has  proceeded  to  a  further  degree  in  the  case  of  the  psychoses, 
carrying  with  it  a  loss,  absolute  or  relative,  of  the  'feeling 
for  reality'  (Janet's  sentiment  du  rdel,  Freud's  Reali&tsgefukl). 
In  the  neuroses  the  introversion  essentially  relates  to  the 
'sexual  hunger'  (Libido),  whereas  in  the  psychoses  there  is 
present  as  well  as  this  also  an  introversion  of  other  interests, 

>  Freud.  Jakrbuck.  Bd.  iu.,  S.  I. 
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with  a  relative  abrogation,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the 
reality-principle;  whether  this  abrogation  can  be  ascribed,  as 
Freud  seems  inclined  to  think,  to  a  particularly  complete 
introversion  of  the  sexual  hunger  is  a  moot  question  in  the 
forefront  of  interest  at  the  present  time.*  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  difference  would  seem  to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  land,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  feeling  for  reality  is  generally 
retained  to  some  extent  in  most  cases  of  psychosis,  while,  on 
the  other,  it  is  always  partly  abrogated  in  every  case  of  neurosis 
and  occasionally  for  a  short  time  altogether;  from  this  hint 
one  might  surmise  that  possibly  the  distinction  between  the 
two  groups  is  less  sharp  than  is  usually  thought.  This  con- 
sideration goes  to  render  more  intelligible  the  curious  associa- 
tion of  neurotic  and  psychotic  manifestations  so  often  found 
existing  in  the  same  case,  the  classical  example  of  which  is  the 
frequent  combination  of  hysterical  and  catatonic  symptoms. 
From  a  psychological,  as  well  as  from  a  clinical  point  of  view, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  such  cases  the  hysterical  product  covers 
the  catatonic  one.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  reaction 
of  the  individual  towards  various  psychical  conflicts,  which 
he  cannot  resolve,  has  led  first  to  the  creation  of  hysterical 
symptoms,  and  then,  these  failing  in  their  function  of  a  defence 
mechanism,  to  a  further  degree  of  introversion,  culminating 
in  catatonia.  It  should  not  be  fon?otten  in  this  connection 
that  symptoms  of  mental  disorder  are  very  properly  so  called; 
they  never  make  up  the  disorder  in  themselves,  but  are  only 
symptomatic  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  psychologically  more  accurate 
to  regard  them  not  so  much  as  direct  signs  of  the  disease  itself 
as  evidences  of  desperate  attempts  to  remedy  it;  they  indicate 
the  action  of  protective  processes  rather  than  of  destructive  ones. 
Physical  symptoms  of  hysteria  ('conversion-hysteria')  are 
not  the  only  neurotic  manifestations  that  may  conceal  a  more 
serious  state  of  affairs.  Occasionally,  and  this  is  not  so  widely 
knoAvn  as  it  should  be,  hysterical  phobias  {'anxiety-hysteria*) 
may  also  play  the  same  part.  Cases  even  occur  of  absolutely 
typical  anxiety-hysteria  where,  after  the  phobias  are  made  to 
disappear  by  treatment,  paraphrenic  manifestations,  particu- 
larly df  the  paranoid  variety,  shew  themselves  for  the  first 
time,  almost  giving  the  impression  that  the  neurosis  had  in  a 
'  See  Freud's  essay  on  paranoia,  referred  to  above,  and  tiia  Uitocical 
article  in  BJ.  v.  of  the  Jakrbuch;  also  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Us 
'AUgenuinQ  Neuroseolehre,'  1917.  S.  491-498. 
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way  served  to  protect  the  person  from  the  necessity  of  erecting 
a  second  line  of  defence,  paraphrenia,  until  it  was  removed. 
We  know  that  there  are  patients  who  are  not  strong  enouf^ 
to  live  without  their  protecting  neurosis,  and  the  development 
of  a  paraphrenia  is  one  of  the  calamities  that  may  occur  when 
it  is  taken  away.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  fortunately  vef>'  rare, 
but  they  are  the  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  physician 
responsible  for  the  care  of  them,  so  that  the  matter  is  one 
deserving  of  special  attention.  Then,  again,  epileptifonn 
attacks  of  psychogenetic  origin,  clinically  indistinguishable  from 
true  epileptic  fits,  may  also  occur  as  a  cover-syndrome,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  familiar  paraphrenic  epileptifonn  snzures, 
the  origin  of  which  is  as  yet  not  known.  The  obsessional 
neurosis  may  at  times  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  paranoid  conditions',*  and,  though  I  have  never  seen  a 
clear  case  of  the  kind,  one  could  readily  imagine  the  two  being 
combined  in  the  same  way  that  hysteria  and  catatonia  so 
often  are. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  nosological  questions  of  present- 
day  psychiatry  is  that  concerning  the  status  of  manic-depressive 
insanity.  As  is  well  known,  Kraepelin's  gradual  extension  of 
the  conception  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years  has  been 
effected  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  paraphrenic  group,  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  having  been  taken  by  recognising 
that  catalepsy  and  other  catatonic  symptoms  might  also  occur 
in  manic-depressive  insanity;  even  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
siderable terminal  deterioration  is  now  held  not  necessarily  to 
exclude  this  diagnosis.  A  striking  result  of  this  tendency  has 
been  an  increasinij  difficulty  in  establishing  a  demarcation 
between  the  two  groups,  the  endeavour  lu-ing  accompanied  by 
a  certain  artifici;ilily  :>.nd  an  undeniable  arbitrariness.  Although 
Kraepelin  hinisotf  still  maintains  that  the  two  conditions  are 
fundamentally  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  nature,  there 
are  not  wantini^  psychiatrists,  and  even  in  his  own  school, 
who  are  beginning  to  douht  this,  and  who  regard  the  difficulty 
of  separating;  them  clinically  as  indicating  that  an  essential 
connection    subsists    between    them.     An    interesting   example 

'  I  have  published  a  study  of  a  case  of  thin  sort,  where,  for  instance,  tfa* 
obsessional  ideas  were  accepted  by  the  patient  in  the  same  way  that  dcluMcms 
ftiv.  '  Hinige  FSUe  von  Zwangsneurusc  '  (Fall  1).  Jahrbuck  d*r  Piv<koanalyu. 
Bd.  iv.,  S.  563. 
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of  this  trend  is  furnished  by  Urstein's  recent  work,*  in  which 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  manic-depressive  insanity  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  syndrome  of  catatonia. 

Psycho-analytic  investigations  of  this  condition  have  as  yet 
been  too  sparse  to  allow  of  more  than  fragmentary  contribu- 
tions being  made  to  the  nosological  problem,  but,  in  the  light 
of  the  considerations  just  mentioned,  these  possess  a  certain 
interest.  In  the  first  place,  as  confirming  the  doubts  that 
have  elsewhere  been  cast  on  the  available  clinical  criteria,  it 
has  been  shewn  by  Brill'  that  cases  occur,  clinically  indistin- 
guishable from  manic-depressive  insanity,  but  which  prove  on 
psycho-analysis  to  be  of  the  nature  of  anxiety-hysteria.  In 
rare  instances  this  has  also  been  my  own  experience.  There 
comes  to  my  mind  particularly  the  case  of  a  male  patient, 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  where  the  di^nosis  of 
manic-depressive  insanity  had  been  made  by  Kraepetin  himself 
and  several  other  psychiatrists.  Clinically,  it  was  a  typical 
case  of  cyclothymia,  of  the  depressive  variety,  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  patient's  life,  but  both  the  psycho- 
analysis and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  case  shewed  that 
it  was  beyond  doubt  one  of  anxiety-hysteria.  Such  cases 
must,  of  course,  be  separated  from  the  true  manic-depressive 
group,  but  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  at 
present  except  through  psycho-analysis.  As  regards  the  true 
variety,  Abraham*  has,  in  a  recent  paper,  drawn  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  psycholosical  structure  of  the  manic- 
depressive  syndrome  and  that  of  the  obsessional  neurosis, 
while,  in  a  case  reported  some  four  years  ago,*  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  presence  of  psychogenetic  mechanisms  similar  to 
those  met  with  in  paraphrenia.  Much  more  work  needs  to  be 
done  before  any  definite  conclusions  pan  be  formulated  from 
the  psycho-analytical  point  of  view  as  to  the  nosolt^cal  status 
of  manic-depressive  insanity,  but  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
hazarding  the  opinion,  on  general  principles,  that  the  relation 

'  Uratdn,  '  Das  m&nisch-depressivea  Irresein  als  Encheinungsfonn  dcr 
Katatonie,'  1911. 

*  Brill,  ■  ftychanalysis,'  2nd  edition,  1914.  ch.  iii..  '  The  Actual  Neuroses.* 

*  Abraham,  '  Ans&tze  lur  psychoanalj-tiscben  Erforschung  und  Beband. 
long  des  manisch-depressiven  Iireseins,'  Ztntralbl.  f.  Psychoanalyse,  Jahig. 
iL,  1913. 

*  'Psycho-Analytic  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Hypomania,*  American  JounuUof 
Insanity,  October,  1909. 
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between  it  and  paraphrenia  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  subsisting  between  hysteria  and  paraphrenia;  in 
other  words,  that  the  two  conditions  represent  merely  different 
stages  and  varieties  of  a  profound  introversion  rather  than  tv«) 
entirely  distinct  disease  processes.  It  is  further  probable,  to 
my  mind,  that  manic-depressive  insanity,  with  perhaps  other 
conditions,  notably  certain  of  the  epilepsies,*  may  profitably 
be  r^arded  as  representing  intermediary  stages,  so  far  as  the 
extent  of  the  introversion  is  concerned,  between  the  neuroses 
and  paraphrenia.  In  any  case,  it  seems  to  shew  a  number  of 
links  connecting  it  in  both  directions.  On  the  one  side  we  see 
that  its  psychological  structure  can  be  closely  paralleled  by 
that  of  the  obsessional  neurosis,  and  that  a  perfectly  typical 
manic-depressive  syndrome  may  occur  in  anxiety-hysteria, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  resemblances  it  bears  to  para- 
phrenia are  only  too  familiar  to  the  diagnostician;  the  intimate 
associations  between  it  and  catatonia  are  emphasised  by 
Urstein,  being,  indeed,  a  direct  result  of  Kraepelin's  redis- 
tribution, itself  the  inevitable  product  of  faithful  observation, 
and,  On  the  other  hand,  the  prominence  of  paranoid  delusions 
in  so  many  cases  has  actually  led  some  psychiatrists,  notably 
Specht,'  to  advance  the  astonishing  proposition  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  paranoia  group  should  be  included  under  it,  a  fact 
which  at  all  events  indicates  that  the  transition  of  such  cases 
to  dementia  paranoides  would  be  less  violent  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  imagined. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  the  train  of  thought  on  which 
these  views  are  based  constitutes  to  a  great  extent  a  reversion 
to  an  older  attitude,  discarded  by  most  recent  psychiatrists, 
one  which,  being  opposed  to  any  form  of  faculty  psychology, 
lays  stress  on  the  features  common  to  all  varieties  of  psycho- 
genetic  disorders.  One  holds,  in  short,  that  in  this  field  we 
have  to  deal  with  various  types  of  reaction  to  a  fundamentally 
allied  group  of  difficulties — namely,  intra-psychical  conflicts  of 
a  biological  nature' — ^rather  than  with  a  number  of  entirely 
distinct  'disease  entities.'  This  attitude  towards  the  problems 
of   nosological    psychopathology   is    in    full    accord    with  the 

»  See  Chapter  XXV. 

■  Specht,  '  Ueber  die  klinische  Kardinalfrage  der  Paranoia,'  Centralbhit 
far  NervenheHkunde  utid  Psychiairie,  1908. 

*  The  designation  '  biogenetic  '  is  suggested  for  discffders  of  this  kiiMl— 
i.e,,  those  produced  through  mtexnai  c»titot\a'Dt\>»«ftOL  biological  ii 
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tendency  advocated  by  our  distinguished  host,  Dr.  Adolf 
Meyer,  who  has  constantly  urged  that  we  should  study  our 
patients  from  a  broader  point  of  view  and  regard  them  as 
biological  organisms  striving  to  remedy  their  maladjustments. 
It  is  true  that  this  attitude  in  no  way  relieves  us  from  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  define  the  different  types  of  reaction 
that  we  encounter,  a  matter  that  is  evidently  of  cardinal 
importance  for  both  prognosis  and  therapeutics,  and  I  would 
only  add  in  conclusion  that  even  in  this  field  of  diagnosis  atone 
the  services  rendered  by  psycho-analysis  are  not  to  be  under- 
estimated. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII  ' 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  MORBID  ANXIETY* 

That  the  present  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance  becomes 
evident  from  the  following  considerations.  Includii^  its 
mdirect  manifestations,  morbid  anxiety  is  the  most  frequmt 
single  symptom  in  psychopathology,  and,  I  feel  tempted  to 
add,  perhaps  in  all  medicine;  it  has  been  called,  and  without 
gross  exaggeration,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  practical  psychia* 
try.'  Secondly,  the  intensity  of  distress  it  may  give  rise  to  is 
equalled  by  that  of  very  few  other  forms  of  suffering.  Thirdly, 
the  study  of  the  pathogenesis  of  it  is  qualified,  as  perhaps  no 
other,  to  lead  us  towards  a  comprehension  of  those  deeper  bio- 
logical problems  concerning  the  relation  of  body  to  mind  that 
underlie  the  questions  of  the  derivation  of  mental  disturbances 
in  general.  Lastly,  it  is  a  disorder  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
obstinately  resists  treatment,  unless  this  is  based  on  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  pathology  of  it.  This  feature  of  refrac- 
toriness is  dwelt  on  by  most  writers  of  experience,  and  was,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Oppenheim  proposed  the 
subject  for  discussion  in  a  symposium  held  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  German  Neurologists."  He  quotes  a  touchii^ 
letter  from  one  of  his  patients:  'Ich  kuriere  nun  schoD  an 
die  6  Jahre  herum,  ohne  dass  mein  Zustand  sich  auch  nur 
vorubergehend  gebessert  hatte,  ich  bin  bei  den  AutoritSten 
aller  Lander  gewesen.  Ist  denn  wirklich  die  Medizin  so  ann, 
dass  man  einen  kSrperlich  und  geistig  gesunden  Menschen  von 
solch    einem    Leiden    nicht    befreien    kann  ?'     [*!    have  been 

*  Contribution  to  the  Symposium  of  the  American  Psycbopathologieal 
Association,  held  at  Baltimore,  May  lo,  igii.  Published  in  the  JounuU  0/ 
Abnormal  Psychology,  vol.  vi. 

*  Dick,  *  Die  Angat  der  Kranken,'  Altg.  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychiatrie.  1877, 
Bd.  xxxiii.,  S.  231. 

*  Oppenheim,  '  Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  nervdsea  Angstnistlnde^' 
Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  Nmiwiheilh . ,  B^,  -i^,  ^.  \Ti. 
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k'<>ii>K  ;tlMiut  Ifiiit;  trcatt'd  imw  for  six  vi-ar>  vvitliitut  mv  rondi- 
li":i  l.<-i!i^-  <\'ii  t- iiiimrarilv  ln-tltTril;  I  h.ivc  vi-vilcd  ih*- 
»lltll<Tltl<'>  ••!  <-wT\    <nuiilr\  .       I-  t)i''  -<  iriiii-  •>!   lurrlU  illi-  n-illlv 

«•.  j»«ir  lii.'i    -Mil Ill-  \\\\n  I*  Itttililv  ami  ini-utally  -"Uinl  taii- 

ii..t    (..-    tr--.  1    lr..:ti    -,1,  li    an    aftlut 'r*']*     I!--    iunh'-r   -tan-* 

tliat.  Ill  -It  \i'-^--\  mil"  -ith  :'i"T  ■■in.*  |.-v.  iii'ihiT;ti«'iitiM-|n' 
Kiir.  vvijiii  -!■■  -nil  i-iiii;:iTiiia-'-'ii  wirk-,'-ii  r-rwtiM*ii  m»1I,  aiif 
\i<-l'-  M<>it.-t'-  •T-tr>'<  k'li.  I'll']  I'll  k'nii'-  niK-  Aii/ahl  voii 
l*.i!i'-.it-:i  .li.-r  Art,  (In-  i-iikt  .lain-iiiil.-n  i^i  i^iii;.-ii  Kuliruii): 
|...t.irl-a  <"iT   -I'll    iiiirnli->li-ii-   titiii-.-    Mo:,;,ir   in   jf<|.-iii   Jahr 

fi.T     '-il-ih'lL     HrhaL-iluilK    UIlt'T/K'lnil     lliu--'ll.'       |'An    II     full* 

.1  [■■'..  li"tti<.-;"iiti.  ir»-ati(U*nt  Ui  1»-  ..t  all  ftfivtivr  niu>t  Im- 
•'\.t'-;i>l>-<l  MV  :  :.i.<ii\  ttmiilh'^.  Alitl  I  know  a  iiiiiii)«-r  of  |i:itn'iit!( 
•  •i  liiL-  kiiirl  v.h"  iii->-il  a  |i<  rni;<tii-iii  ni>-tit..l  ilirtitin^,  or  who 
(i.i\.-  !••  uii'I'T.;'!  itKi.t.tl  tr<-atin>-iit  f.>r  at  i'-a^t  -••v.Tal  niinithi 
«tf  r\rrs  v.ir.  j'  i-'.tf'i.n.ilflv  llii"  |i'---iNii«ni  i-.  not  jii-tlfird 
in  i.t<  I ;  It  iinlv  aii--  -aIm-ii.  tr«tni  .■:■.  i::ii>'rtr.  t  kn'-wlnl^;*-  of 
thr  (...ihifi;.-!..-!-.  tli--  [.n-i"  r  lin*'  ••!  trtalm>-!,t  i-  nt't  i  arritvl  out. 
Ill-  tir-t  i.r..!.|.  ra  i-  t..  «I<-Iiii'  ..-  r..  .  ri\  .  m,.\  ]»■  \\\iM  i- 
I..  t..-  >ii.-lir-i..-«i   ni.'lT  til.-  ti-riM     ij..:i..[   ..:.xi'i\."      It   i>  :il 

..:. :.■.  i-.M-  III.'   ih-    v..iril  'anM-ti  .'  tli-    -i^i.ilii  .iin<'  ft  whirli 

li-     .'■..  ■:•■■ i   t!i:..Li^-|i  111.-   II'-  ..!    -i.i.;.  .-xj.r.  --i-'n-  a-,  'to 

i-  .:.\...  '..  ..;.;.  .:  Iran..'  <  l<  ..  !i..-  i."a  .■  itun  li  wrak«T 
:-.'.iM-.^   ■■a.:,   til-    ('I   ..   :.>-''lr.l   t..  -i-     ■■'■    tli-    I'-ii'litH-n  innliT 

...;,-i.;.i..:... ..:...;,  -•:■    ..-     ,r  .■•..    .!.-.ti!..-,|  l.>    tin- 

Imtiii.;  .\..r-!  !n^l;  .\:.<...  r  :.•  i- :■•;•■.  t:.-  vv..:.!  '.iiiXi-ty'  i- 
I-:,. ;■!■■■■■  i  i;,  ::.•  ;"li-<-.^i:.i;  j'.-l;' -  ii  -  ■.  '•  ;:.  'li-  n.'-n-  -i^nifi- 
.  .1..'     ■  ,.  -■  ■.[     in    -/..■:!;.! I  !--■,  i:i.-ii  .:  ■::■!        I:   i-  i  u-tiiinarv 

:..  ■:.  ■    ..■; ^..•.   .a  till-  ......    ::..      :-,.!.'  t-;.t  it  w..iil.l 

-.-•i    ■.],.:•    '...■     :■■•■.  ■■:.ii.'>-    i"f,v    .    :■-.■     I  A.,    i  ii...ti.-ri>    arr 

i:r.    •   . ::.   •..  ;.:-::.,.!.    ..!   I- ..-t   .•:.   '  ...:..^.. -.1   --ur..- 

!..r    :•:.-. 1.   .,  .  i    ■:.■:-    i-    i^Ml-    .i.-ul.;    ■    -■    :■....:    !!.-    .i.tl-r.i..  ■■« 

'■.•■■■..  ■'!'-  T  .^ -...:■■  i!ii-    r. 1 1.-  r  t-t  til-    ;•;■■■  ti-.'    ■  !i-  >.:i.-!.ii.' '■- 

■    A',:.  !,   ;-,    -,    .iTi-    fji  .;,!■•  ir.-'t'-  !'.■..-:.".■•:.!.  I   -ll-.'-li^-H"-- 
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can  be  formulated,  as  Oppenheim  has  done,*  under  two  distinct 
headings : 

I.  Preponderance  of  certain  physical  symptoms,  many  of 
which  can  be  objectively  investigated.  Hoche,  indeed,  defines 
Angst  as  fear  plus  speciiRc  bodily  sensations*  The  main 
symptoms  will  presently  be  enumerated. 

'  2.  Disproportion  between  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  and 
the  occasion  of  its  occurrence./  This  is  a  more  accurate  state- 
ment than  the  one  describing  anxiety  as  an  exa^erated  form 
of  fear,  for  normal  fear  may  be  very  intense  whereas  anxiety 
need  by  no  means  always  be  so ;  it  is  not  so  much  an  excessive 
fear  as  a  relatively  excessive  fear.  T.he  essential  featmfi.is.lhe 
disproportion,  anxiety  being  evoked  on  a  j^yn  fMraififfn  whny 
the  normal  would  either  experience  a  slighter  d^ree  Qf.iear 
or  none  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  in  estimating  the  mwhid- 
ness  of  a  given  attack  of  anxiety  one  has  thus  to  judge  by  an 
empirical  standard  of  how  much  fear  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
normal  in  various  circumstances.  Often  it  is  easy  to  dedde 
this,  but  considerable  difficulty  may  arise  in  borderiand  states; 
it  will  presently  be  pointed  out  that  for  certain  definite  reasons 
our  standard  of  normality  is  too  low,  so  that  we  are  too  genowus 
in  allotting  some  degrees  of  fear  to  the  normal  that,  strictly 
speaking,  have  a  pathological  basis. 

On  taking  up  the  clinical  features  of  anxiety  states  we  have 
to  note  the  following  facts.  First,  anxiety  may  appear  as  a 
symptom  of  any  form  of  psychoneurosis  or  psychosis.  Those 
in  which  it  is  most  prominent  are  hysteria,  in  the  special 
form  to  which  Freud  has  given  the  name  anxiety-hyst«ia, 
in  the  obsessional  neurosis,  as  obsessive  phobias,  in  melan- 
cholia, especially  in  the  cases  occurring  in  women  past  the 
climacteric  age,  and  in  alcoholic  conditions,  especially  the 
acute  ones,  such  as  delirium  tremens.  As  is  well  known, 
Wernicke  in  1894  attempted  to  mark  off  a  group  of  psychoses 
as  an  independent  condition,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
'anxiety-psychosis.''  This  view  did  not  find  any  wide  accept- 
ance, and,  since  the  appearance  of  Forster's  detailed  clinical 
study,*  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  matter  that  anxiety 
occurring  in  any  psychosis  is  merely  one  symptom  of  some 

>  Oppenheim,  op,  cil.,  S.  183.  *  Hoche,  loc.  cit. 

*  Reported  in  the  Allg.  Zeilschr.f.  PsychiatrU,  1895.  Bd.  11..  S.  1030.  See 
further  his  '  Grundriss  der  Paychiatrie,'  1900,  S.  236. 

*  Forster,  *  Die  Uimsdie  SteU\mg  dec  Angstpsychose,'  1910. 
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iintn-  tniiipn'lirnsivr  rimditimi.  ,S-<m»i(//v,  "ii  tin-  'itli'T  liiunl, 
thrrr  t-  DO  (i<iti)it  thitt  ao  ;i  tu'uro-i-^  anxirty  stati->  iiiity  ii|»|i<-,ir 
III  .1  |mri-  loriii.  I'hr  lir-t  tlt-liiKMtion  ut  tlll^  t'oiulmMii  was 
K'lVfii  l»y  Iliik'T.'  lull  it  w.i--  Kr<-utl*  who  n-roniiisfii  the  unil.iry 
iiatiip-    of    th'-    ^yinlriuiii-    and    it*.    tio>x(|oK>(  •>!    iinl<-i>rii<i<-ini'. 

II  1-  trii'-  thii  Ilii-  rotnlitioii  is  most  fri-({iifiilly  fimiid  lo  In- 
ti»iii[)h'.itt-.1  li>    »om«'  otliiT  iiruro-is,  hut  th«-  iki  urrfinr  o|  it 

III  a  \i\iTi-  litr.ii.  r.ilh-(l  liy  Frruil  th>-  '.(iixn-ty-in-iini-i".,'  p\fs 
tMir  .i  tiiiniu'-  ■•[■jHirtuiiity  to  invt-^ti^.it--  tlii-  |i.ilho|o(;i,  i>t 
thr  iiiaiit  ^>in|>(oiii,  anxHly,  am)  u-.c  tin-  imt.i^ioii  o|  F^t■ull'^ 
fitrinul.itiiii:  111'-  M<*u>  as  to  tlu-  "i^iiilii  aiiit-  ol  thi-.  Iktrdty, 
itttriiM-  .itixifty  ■•>  >ut'li  :iit  uiirnduratilc  font)  •>(  suffiTin^  that 
K\fT\  ••ffort  ■•r.'uis  to  l«-  iiiafh-  ini  tlir-  jurt  ot  th'-  ornaiiisiii 
■->  far  a-  (M^Mlil.-  to  H.-1  rid  id  it.  Al  all  <vtiits  n  is  found 
in  rx)HTi<-iM  ■*  lli.it  iti  aiiv  loii^-staiidiii^  t  a-r  •■!  .iiixi<-l> -iifurti^-is 
<>li<'  of  two  tliiii;:^  or  )ioth-has  lia|i|»ii>d.  Kltht-r  tlf 
ph^-'fal   niaiilt'-i.itxiiis  iri<  f'-asr  at   thi-  i-\|h'ii»-  ol   llu'  mental 

-tfiidini:  to  Ffpl.ti  ■■  tln-ni  lo  a  Kr^ati-r  or  W^-  •■xti-iit  or  thr 
j>rr~>ii  k;tMrd-  ak*.iiii>l  th'-  oiitliur-t-  ot  .iiiM<-t\  liy  tlv  rn-ation 
uf  Mjn-irv  iiihil'itini,'  (diolnas.  Ih'---  pr.H  ■•-%.■■.  xmvat  lo  :i 
vrrv   \.ir\iiu-  fxti:nt   m  diffi-P-nt   i-.i--.,  .md   th'-v   .ir<'  hardly 

pvt-r  toriiiil't- Iv    s-iul;  II,.-  |.r..M.;;i.  h"A<\<T.  I-  Kr-atly 

«i>tii|>]i>  .ii'-l  ]••.  th'-ir  {ir<--.<ii..-,  .iitd  Ixi  v.v  .  111.  id.ilfii  ot  the 
p.ithv*'i-'-i-  o'  i'lii'-  .iiiM't\  on--  diM'  \»'.\'i  !■•  a'-ln:.!!'  th«- 
*  *"■-  i;i  -Ajii.  il  tti.--,  .in-  |tss  |iroMii;.-'ii;  I  li--  iiiipoit.i,!  r 
of  Ih-    I'T:;-  :   -tt   »!i'  ■•■  pfi«.-.-..-s  1-  f.\o-!o!d:   In  tin-  fir-l  \-\mv. 

It     r  .;^<  -     W:       'il!)l'    ll!     qil-'t I     tlf     r'-i.ill<'n    of    IIK'nl-d     to 

1m-)iK    pi -.   .n,  i   I-  oil."   Ill   tin-   r-. .-■;.•    rtji'.    -"Irt'-s   ItM-   -o 

«.lt'-ii  l-fi;  i.iul  -..   Ill--  orj.,iii.    .  .iu->-  ■■;      i.M'-tv   stati-^.     In 

111--   >ii.i    pl.H',   ■*    I-   a    rii.."T   ot   ...:.     .i.!,,M.     pr.i-tii.il   i:i.- 

jHtrt.ii.' '•.  !•-■  m--'  ■\\\'n  .1  p.itiMil'  -.■.;■;...:.-  ,.rr  r«-|atrd  to 
«•;..■  ..r  o'li'  I  •-■■,  .ll  .-:;:.,;..  th'-  p:r.  -;■  .:i'-  .itt-ntioi,  i-  .,|,t 
to  -.•  \'~  .  ■■!!!-.  ..:i.|  111-  ^'  li'i.ii  ,  .'iir-'  o|  th'-  i<.:.'l.'i..ji 
^ta^     r-     ...■:i.-^-   i.    !h-     !iii-r..k--    ::,    -i...i:i.o.i-    th..i    .j.    tin- 
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way  arise  are  very  numerous,  and  though  these  clinical  aspects 
do  not  here  concern  us  they  are  referred  to  because  the>*  go 
far  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  great  frequency  of  anxiety 
states  is  not  generally  recognised.  The  latter  of  the  tiro 
processes  also  raises  a  series  of  fresh  problems,  concerning 
the  psychogenesis  of  specific  phobias,  which  have  to  be  kept 
distinct  from  those  relating  to  anxiety  proper. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  even  to  enumerate  the  diffemt 
views  that  have  been  put  forward  concerning  the  path<rfof>' 
of  anxiety;  those  interested  in  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
subject  may  be  referred  to  the  writings  of  Forster,*  Harten- 
berg,"  Loewenfeld,'  Pitres  and  Rigis,*  etc.  We  have,  hovrevcr, 
briefly  to  review  the  types  of  explanations  that  have  been 
offered,  which  can  fairly  well  be  classified  into  definite  groups- 
It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  very  few  writers  now  bdieve 
in  either  an  exclusively  mental  or  exclusively  physical  origin 
of  anxiety,  and  that  there  is  a  general  convergence  towanb 
the  conclusion  that  both  kinds  of  factors  are  operative.  Thia 
biological  conception,  which  is  the  one  also  adopted  here,  in 
itself  indicates  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  likely  to  be 
I  found  by  investigation  of  the  inherited  instincts,  for  it  is  in 
I  this  sphere  that  the  physical  and  the  mental  aspects  of  the 
I  human  organism  approach  each  other  most  closely./  Before 
developing  this  ronccption  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  con- 
sider the  mental  and  physical  aspects  separately,  from  both 
a  descriptive  and  pathological  point  of  view. 

In  the  mental  manifestations  the  emotional  element  i* 
naturally  the  most  prominent.  It  consists  in  a  curious  ad- 
mixture of  dread,  piiiiic,  terror,  anguish,  and  apprehension. 
It  varies  greatly  from,  un  the  one  extreme,  a  slight  abai'h- 
ment,  awkwardness,  embarrassment,  or  confusion,  to,  on  the 
other,  a  degree  of  iiiHesrribable  dread  that  may  even  rob  Ih^ 
sufferer  <if  eonseiousness.  Coinmon  to  all  degrees  is  ;i  ■M*n«r 
of  something  impeiifiing,  of  anxious  expectation  of  s«>niethin!£ 
harmful  or  awful.  One  needs  aii  artist  to  jxirtray  the  higher 
grades  of  <Irpad.  Ciuy  r!e  Maupassant  in  his  novel  'La  Pcur' 
sketches  with  a  few  ntpid  stroki-s  a  strikiiiirly  accurate  pictun-: 
'("'est  quelque  ehos.-  fl'effr^iyahle.  une  <en--;iti'>n  atrore.  c«>mnif 

'   ForstOT,  op.  til. 

*  Hartenbcrg,  '  La  ni'\TO.sc  d'angfusw,'  ii«ij 

'  Loewcnfdil.  '  Die  psycliischen  ZwaiiE^^rsrhcinungcn,'  IQ04. 

*  fitrvs  and  Itcgiti, '  UlMKssIona  ct  ptiubics,'  iv*>j. 
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uii>*  'l^rnm|M>oiti(>ii  H<*  I  aiitr,  im  >|>.i<^:ni-  .iHn-ux  t|i'  la  )>fiisi5c 
r|  flu  r<rur.  rjfiiit  W  Mtiivcnir  seul  doiiiir  di-s  f^i^'i4>^^  (l':iiif;<>i<k>tf. 
Ma)4  rrla  i)'.i  lii*u,  quHiid  »n  est  hravc.  iii  dcvant  uii<'  ;(tt:i(|ri<>, 
ni  Hi'vaiit  l:i  luitrt  iiicvit:tl>lr,  ni  ilrviini  tiiutt's  |<^  f<iriiii*s 
coniiurs    rlu    |M-nl !     (Via    a    lii'u    o*tus    rrrt;tiii«>^     iiillucii(-i-> 

lh<'  anxmu*  cxiHTtatiim  may  iMTninc  i"«i«i-ially  linked  lo 
rrrtaiti  idi*as  or  <irc:i-ioiis,  usually  IimiscIv,  m>  thai  it  rcarlily 
pit^KTs  fnmi  «iii*  to  niiotlKT;  tht-  r<>iiinioiii->I  of  th«->c  ar«*  liy|M>- 
rhnndnaral  idt*ii<.,  idvas  ui  nntriil  s<Tti)>ul>iu->iifSN,  fiMr>  <>f  Uts-  ttf 
pr(»|>frtv  nr  nf  |)r<if<*^'<ional  rapantv,  rt<  .  Krcud  sprako  of 
thfrr  l»«-iriK  in  this  vtaH'*  a  <]uantity  <>f  "fnt-,  lliiatinR  anxii-ty' 
whirh  brrfniir-  altarliinl  to  our  idea  attiT  another.  \\V  hen- 
havr-  thr  l)<-t;niiiitiK  of  tin-  pas-ai;!-  ot  the  •••ndition  into  h  true 
pliohl.1.  where  (he  fe.ir  I-.  «l  l«»  x|».Mk.  l>r<-<  l[Hlat«-«l  oil  to  il 
(Civrn  ide.i.  ^.tid  Ii.-.-oiiies  I.M-aliMfl.  Ih'-  Keri«T.d  mental  effitt 
*hrw.  .in  alfiTiiation  or  a  conitHiialH'ii  ot  o\.T-exntatioii  and 
inhibitn'ii ,  ,i>  .1  nil'-  the  furmer  is  tMuii'l  with  "lighter  i;rad'->, 
the  I.itt-r  with  higher  i:r.ti|i-'  ■•!  .mxi- u  .  Kor  instaiif.  the 
thought  )iro>c>>eN  may  he  either  hurried  and  aKit.(t'-d.  one 
idra  r.ipidiv  I  ha-iiii:  the  other,  with  vrv  -iiperfiii.,1  ii-soria- 
Itoii*  l.'t  .\.-.-ii  rh<-iii.  ot  th'Ti-  iti.<\  !■■■  .-  I'I'H  kiiiL;  of  them,  an 
inhihittori.  -■  th.it  th<-  iiiiiid  in.,\  •■\--..  1.'...!m>-  .1  l.l.mk.'  I  lit 
varioii-  kiti'l->  ot  iiiMiMiiii.i  tre«|ii.titl\  :;,•  t  viitli  1:1  thi-  .itf'-ilion 
'«lioiii'l    :iere   In-    iii<-ittioiii-d,  n-   .il«i   "II.     h  .-!    .!ri- i:ii'   i,iiixi>t% 

•if.if.i  I   that    .ilnnf^t    loii-t.nitl-.    ;>.■.■.■.    1:.    I    ln\e  « l--- 

wli'f  i-.i;/..!  i.:it*  th.il  th'*  Mi^h':-...!  i-  .  t'.['i.,il  -v  injitoiii 
•il    ;h'-   ..t,\.;- t\-;i-  iro-i-.      Ih'-    liill'^ 11;.?    ot    iii.    t:i.iit.tl 

Ht.ll.'    i-    ^.■.•■..    ■■%     l..KW.-„I.ld,« 

1:.  til-  ^•■::-  -i-  of  ..i,M'-t\  tii"l  a l  \'.  ■:..>:.-  ii  iriij.'Tt..!,.  .■  ti> 
Fii'-.'i'  .i   !  ,'  ••■:  ■       \(.,-,iiti..r!t  '  v,\  .  !i.    •   ..:  .    ..|   !!!-    .  ;i!.-)  .  .ms.-- 

'■'   '■' •  ■■      '■   '•■■■'  *-^.   '•I'l- 

-••:  '■■■     '■■■■■■•    l'-^<l..'..i     t..-K 


!..      1.:.....!,.,.;: 

-'.on.    whirl, 

!       1: 

;::il.ir  r-iii.irk- 

1    k; 

.f.\.    the   oiiK 
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writer  who  holds  an  intellectualistic  (ideogenous)  conceptiDii 
of  anxiety  is  Dubois,*  who  consequently  believes  that  it  can 
be  treated  by  means  of  persuasive  reasoning  with  the  patient. 
He  maintains  that  such  patients  shew  a  general  mental  dfr 
ficiency,  supers titiousness,  and  lack  of  judgement ;  he  attribnta 
both  anxiety  and  phobias  to  '  faint-heartedness  and  defectiw 
logic'  This  conception  approximates  to  Janet's*  less  intd- 
lectualistic  one  of  a  'lowering  of  the  mental  tension'  and 
'incapacity  to  give  attention  or  experience  emotions  demanded 
by  the  circumstances,'  i.e.,  a  general  psychasthenia ;  similariy 
Varendonck*  describes  the  origin  of  fear  as  a  'mode  of  adap- 
tion to  the  new.'  In  contradistinction  from  Dubois  practicalt:^ 
all  other  writers*  point  out  that  such  patients  <rften  shew  an 
astonishing  general  courage  in  face  of  real  danger  and  diffi- 
culties, with  unusually  high  intelligence  and  strong  will  power: 
many  a  hero  of  the  battlefield  has  been  overcome  with  extreme 
nervousness  {i.e.,  anxiety)  on  having  to  make  an  after-diniKi 
speech,  and  they  often  remark  that  they  would  rather  face  the 
former  situation  than  the  latter;  the  same  applies  to  men 
distinguished  for  moral  courage.  As  Oppenheim*  epigram* 
matically,  but  unfortunately  not  metaphorically,  remarks,  'Der 
Mut  kann  im  Grosshirn  herrlich  thronen,  wShrend  im  Bulbns 
die  Angst  gebieterisch  ihre  Herrschaft  ausiibt.'  ['Courage 
can  reign  in  splendour  in  the  cerebrum  while  anxiousness  is 
exercising  :iu  imperious  mastery  in  the  pons.*]  Further,  most 
observers'  are  agreed  that  the  various  fears  and  anxieties 
cannot  be  influenced  by  mere  explaining  and  reasoning  in  the 
way  Dubois  believes';  there  is  no  question  but  that  any  success 
obtained  by  Dubois  is,  as  Oppenheim'  remarks,  to  be  ascribed 
to  suggestion.*  In  fact  the  patients  rarely  need  telling  that 
their  fears  are  groundless ;  much  of  their  distress  arises  from 

*  Dubois,  '  Fsycbologie  und  Heitkunst,'  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1909,  Nr.  23- 
'  Zur  Psychopathologie  der  Angstzu stand e,'  Ibid.,  Nr.  53.  '  Pathc^cnae 
der    neurastbenischen    Angstzustande,'    Volktnann's    Sammlung  Kliniichir 

Vortrige,  1909. 

'  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p.  561. 

»  Varendonck,  '  Phobies  d'enfants,'  La  revue  psychohgique,  mars,  1910. 
vol.  iii.,  p.  38. 

*  C/.,  for  instance,  Janet,  op.  cii..  p.  4G4. 

*  Oppenhcim,  '  Zur  Psychopathologie  der  Angstzustlinde,'  Berl.  Mi'n. 
Woch.,  Juli  12,  1909,  S.  1294. 

*  See,  far  instance,  Loewenfekl,  op.  cit.,  S.  305. 

*  Oppenheim,  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervettheilk.,  Bd.  xli.,  S.  190. 
■  See  Chapter  XVIU. 
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tli'-ir  U-iiii;  iiii;iMf  t>i  i-iintrol  f«-nrs  thiii  tiirv  hmIim-  itn- "ft"'!!*!!.' 
')(»]..'tih-ini'  put-  till-  f-»rrilily,  vvhi-ii,  n-fi-rriii;;  lo  ilii-  <lri-:i<l 
ft  t!iiiii't-T,  h'-  -.i\-,  ■Vi-r>mhf  imr,  -if  /u  I«tii)ul;>'ii  iiikI  vnu 
il-r  \ii  liUiik- II  ihr<T  l-'ur<'lil  /.u  ul"  r/.di^'ii.  I'ml  wrnii  ilu 
i-iii  \'.!.^'  l-/iir.::<-ii  /ii  ihr  '.|irai-hf>t  iimI  iIi-  Ki-i|<-kr;(tt  iltT 
I'r-ipli.ifii  |i.-.it—-l,  «■-  i;.-Iiiii;t  tlir  iiiiliT,  -!<•  il'T  qu:tlv<>||cii 
I.;ii;t-  /II  fiitri-i— I'll.'  (■)  lulv  trv  t"  r.-Im  lU'-ni  :'H'I  riMiviiKi' 
thfiii  of  tlir-  n>)thiii);i>''^^  "i  thi-ir  h-.tr.     Am)  tlii>iiL:)i  \"U  ■>p<*.ik 

tM  tli'iii  with  till-  toiiijiif-  <•(  ;iii(;<l-.  :iri'I  j "--i-*!  th«-  i.ri.tory 

ut  lli>-  |>r.>p1i.-t-,  VKii  will  ift  -I >■)  ill  >!•  t.i>  tiiiii;  tliciii  fmtn 

Ihi-ir  (..niirntiiii:  -itiiutniii-']  \Vi>  -liiill  -■■••  tli:it  tin-  rt-.i-^in 
wli\  in>>rl>ni  ti-.ir-  iMiiiKit  Im-  r<iii..\.'i|  \,v  ,ijipt-.i|-  tn  tin-  |>;itiriit''i 

ri.ii u-  pr.M  l■->■l■^  I*  tli.il  tin-  I  ;iii«-r  nl  tlv:ii  il iMtt  lit-  thvTf. 

Ill'-  I  ••:.-«  l"u-  pr.H  I---.,  r.f;..  tin-  mIim  of  ;mi  :ippr<>;n  hitiK  tllilinIiT- 
vtorM.  !li..t  .vukr-.  Ui>-  .mxH-tv  alliii  k  i-  nt-t  th.-  tausf  of  tlii--, 
ttui  Mulv  tlii-  ivitiit!;  iiy.-iit  ;  It  I-  iiitT.-lv  A  -iL'ii.'l  that  arl-*  l>v 
;iroti-iiik:  iliroiiL^li  .i--'m  i.ition  t'lt-  r>-.ii  i  .I'.i-i-,  wlmh  is  fiitircly 
u[i>o:i-.  I..II-.  A  \i.-w  .i|]i(-<l  to  Duiioi-'-  -iipfrJi' i.il  tonvcpt ion 
of  til'-  l:-i.--i-  of  th'-.-  trouM)",  1-  th.«t  aIii.  li  attnfiutt-s  (h*-iti 
|o  i:iipl.,:,:--ii  ni.-a-  ami  fi-;irful  riiiotio:i-.  r  i;  ,  hy  th'*  Ix^ry 
"tiTi--  ■■!  :iiir-.'iii.tni-  or  ail  rrrommi-  r«li::i«.ii-  training.  This 
t...!i"ii  -.•.-•.il-i  Ii.ikIK  I.'-  Worth  ili- u-i!.^-.  la  -pit.-  of  it-,  pn-- 
v.il'-:  .  .-.•.■.■T''  II  ii'.l  that  III  tli'-l.itl.  r  iii-T.!!.'  ■■  tli.rr  i-a  liioiln  mil 

•  •i  T  .■.■!.  tii'i'-  l"iui:  i:i  lai  t  a  «  I rir  ■•■  ■:•■:.  i-tAf-n  iiiorhi<| 

ai.x:-;.    .ai'i  ! I    l.-rrn-  "I  r«ii^'i"ii.       lli--  •■  ■.-i."  !r.ii.-  iiiort>i<l 

.ii,\;-T\  !•■  ■■  i:l'.  flu:"'"-  nli-a-,  h"A.\.  i,  ,iii-  ja.if.  •■!  a  «  uriou-lv 
-I-:.;.:--  'Tr..:  .-f  l-i-i.  .  Il.-i..u--  ill'  I.\.'  -1  ■:.■!  i:i  a  nrtam 
r-  i.li.;.  ^^  ■  ■  .1  ..•!i- 1  I*  1-  ii.I'ii"!  lh.;t  ..:..■  t  .  ;  t-  ih--  i  au-i- 
of  !!.■  •■';.■  r.  •(;•  l!i;ti  I"  !!;..'  fii  it  Ilr".  ..!•■  I'-Vi  :..  i.il. -t  atl-His 
o!  .1  ...,,■■  .  !';■■■  !•■  ii"M  th.-t  ■,  ..-.-I  i-li.;i..:-  traiiiim; 
I-  i:i-   ...■.-   ..:  ..:.\i-f,   1-  .,».-  lioMii.k;  t[;,  ;   tr,-  -;:•  ..•■  ot  a  fire 

1    .:     :-.J   ■■■   :;:■     \-:i:  ■  \-    ■!    -■-:    i.t..;ii-   .-I    .i:.v'-.    ■,\--   !..,'.•■   thf 
-,.■.•■     ,  :,  .,\'  ;;■     ■■:    <•.■:    Mi^.tioii    .:,.!    i:,i..;.il  ;<-:i    pii<-i|oii;.:,a 

1:;:  ...■  ■  ■  .■..■  '..■■.-  .■  t. .,:■'..  ■  :■  .•■  i  K--.rt-  ...  •!..:;  or  a 
I-.:.  ;.:,.!  a.  .>"  .,:.-U.-  .  '.:■  ■  ..  !■  ■  M-  ;  .i-  'i.^.  v..!i.  !■:  ...!\.  ..I.ha 
..r    ..    i:.,.!-.;.:.  I    .    ■■..•■.    •!■  -  ;..    -■.:.!■  :•    ..;■;:..!:■.:.    .    ]-.;!.>kiiiMa 

r-,.v      ■•■r;..'-     V    •■■:    :■.:..,..::    -I     .■-,■       '..:.-:    wi'h    I f 

..;.;.-•■■.    ■••         I.-  .    ;■•-■::.      tli-;:       I.-       :.-.)    i..-!    h- r-    tr 

i!r:.,:i.    !.    .        !1..   ,     .  :■      .-...;    kl....\  I,    Il..;!i    !..■      ■.■.;.'    i^-    ..I    If.  l;.|,< 
•   (»i'i<nl.riiii.  /i/»J    *..«    II    ,.«..".    .iJ  ■   Ifa.).    /■    ..I 
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Janet,*  Loewenfeld,*  Mosso,"  and  others.  They  may  be 
described  \vith  fair  accuracy  as  excessive  manifestations  of 
the  normal,  physiological  accompaniments  of  fear.  They  are, 
however,  rarely  developed  in  a  uniform  manner;  in  most 
cases  certain  manifestations  stand  out  with  great,  or  e\'en 
almost  exclusive,  prominence.  The  most  frequent  regions  in 
which  this  occurs  are,  in  order,  those  of  the  precordium,  the 
head,  the  sternum,  and  the  epigastrium,  the  first  being  by  far 
the  most  frequent.*  In  such  cases  the  patient  often  actually 
refers  his  anxiety,  usually  under  the  name  of  'nervousness,' 
to  the  region  most  concerned;  in  other  words,  he  feels  it  to 
be  there,  just  as  he  would  in  the  case  of  a  painful  sensation. 
They  sometimes  very  aptly  put  it,  'I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  but 
my  stomach  is.'  As  a  rule  the  feeling  is  one  of  great  we^it 
and  choking  oppression,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  dis- 
agreeable paresthesias,  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  pain.  Pseudo-angina  is  merely  a  symptom  of  precordial 
anxiety,*  as  many  cases  of  so-called  bronchial  asthma  «ie 
of  the  sternal  variety.*  The  bodily  secretions  are  profoundly 
affected,  cessation  of  the  salivary*  and  gastric  flow,  with 
increased  pouring  out  of  urine  and  sweat,  bdng  the  rule. 
Excessive  and  irregular  functioning  of  the  involuntary  muscle 
fibres  takes  place,  which  may  result  in  a  peristaltic  diarrhoea, 
strangury,  tenesmus,  seminal  or  vaginal  emissions,  vasomotor 
constriction  with  coldness  of  the  skin,  etc.  From  this  outline 
it  will  be  evident  that  bodily  processes  are  affected  which  are 
not  at  all  under  control  of  the  'will'  in  the  ordinary-  sense, 
though  it  has  experimentally  been  proved  that  all  of  them 
may  be  influenced  by  deeper,  automatic  mental  processes. 
Ignorance  of  the  latter  fact  has  contributed  to  the  opinion 
being  formulated  by  many  writers  that  the  cause  of  anxirty 
'  Janet,  op.  cif.,  pp.  218-131. 

*  Loewenfcld.  op.  cil.,  S.  308-312. 
Mosso, '  Fear/  Knglisb  translation,  1896. 

♦  ForstPr,  op.  cil.,  S.  15. 

•  Loewenfdd,  op.  cil.,  S.  ^og.     Stckcl,  op.  cU.,  ch.  vi. 

•  Loewenfeld.  loc.  til.     Stekel,  t>p.  eil.,  ch.  vii. 

'  The  fact  tliat  the  salivary  flow  is  inhibited  by  anxiety  is  nude  om  oI 
in  India  to  detect  thieves.  A  j^rain  u(  rice  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ckch 
suspected  person,  and  the  one  in  whnse  mouth  it  remains  drj-  is  held  to  be 
the  culprit  (I'ick,  Mrditiniiclit  KliHik,  i^oij.  No.  40).  Th«  principle  c4  the 
procedure  is  identical  with  that  underlying  the  modern  examinatioa  al 
criminals  by  the  word -association  lest,  and  the  lallacics  and  limitatiuos  of  ibc 
method  are  similar  in  the  two  cases. 
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states  is  to  Ih-  Mtuifht  fxclusivi-ly  in  »»r^;ujio  i)rucf>s»-s,  other 
aHjiiv.iiit  f;trt»»rs  >trrnKth<-miiK  this  opinio:)  Ih-Ihi;  tli»-  efnrr;:! 
lii.itiTi.ilisiii-  [iMiiiii;;s  of  th«'  im-itiral  )>rf»f(->'.|iii),  ill**  iiia<I(-i|u.;ry 
of  tlv  i!i<-iii.i(  <-xi>l;tiiation!>  (■"luinonly  int'lTr-ri-tl.  th'-  f.iliiri-t 
"tf    p-vrhothf-rapy,   and   the    n-niarkal»Ir  vxti-jit   ami   -i-MTity 

of  th--  pt)VM<':i]   svillpto:!!"  jtM    IIll>lltioit('<l . 

'Ill'-  •■xpl.matiiin  of  ihi-  pittholo;;v  of  ;mxn-iy  on  a  plly^i^al 
basis  lias  ln-fn.  and  still  is,  ;vtii'iiiptr«I  i.tonj;  many  (lifTorriit 
Uin^,  ami  <inly  a  srlit-tion  of  thi*  vir-ws  li<-lil  ntf«l  be  rt-ferrt'tl 
to.  In  t^t-inTal  lliey  may  be  <livi>|i'<I  i:il'>  two  4-lasM.*s;  tluise 
that  i»»tiilale  an  umlur  fxcitatility  :'.n<l  i<-..<iim'ss  of  re>|Minse 
on  the  p.iit  of  the  nervous  centres  »on«eriir-iI  with  the  re^ubf 
tion  of  the  visceral  urhMii'-,  and  those  tli.tt  po-tulatv  an  undue 
ftcUatt-n  of  the  nervtius  system  as  a  n-sull  of  disturbance  of 
th'rse  or^aiis.  Of  the  two  vie\\>  the  fofMer  seems  at  present 
tit  Ih-  the  ;iior>-  \viili-spread;  it  was  niaiiit:Hm-d  in  two  u{  the 
thns-  p.tpers  oil  tli>'  ■.iibject  read  at  th--  \.\-i  mei-tiiiK  of  the 
Sd'ietv  of  (tiTMi.in  Neurolon'"**''-  I'  '^  fon-shad«we«l  in 
Kolli-r's'  h\]ioth<-M->  of  .1  'liiiietio.ial  ili-turbance  ni  the  inetlulln 
olilo;ii,'.;t.i.'  .iiid  111  Luvs'*  opinion  that  there  is  in  th<-si'  easm 
an  1-1  li.i-:iii.i  of  the  br.iin.      Th'-  mo>t   iii>h|)tii  ftirni  of  it  is 

•  xpr.- I  l.v  M.it-.  h'k.»  .vho  po.iiil.f.  :,  '^iM-dal  excitahihty 

<•(  till-  -utKorti.  .A,  ..r  -;.i;..l  i.iid  -\  tnji.  *!,■  tii  .  tentres,*  ;,rid  by 
I  »;.;>-:. ii.  1".,*  who  -p...k^  ..I  .■  ■iiiorhi.}!-.  i.-  i^li:-!:'il  ex.  it.J.ility 
of  tli-     ..   o-i...tor-ii  r'!i.r\-Ms«rr.il  i.-r-.i>ti'  «-:,tf-.'     It   iii-«d 

ha:-i:.    !.-     -.  i.i   th..t    1 -.i-l-i,..-  ■.^ii..t-..r   i..  -   1  - m   ad-lu-ed 

!..r  thi-  l.-.iM.ti,.--!-.  \\]iu  h  riiii.  i;:-  .>  pur-  -iipin-sition. 
A<<..r.h>.^-  to  npp.-:.h.-i-M   .   A   |(..ts.  It-k  ti.-    m-ln^  -fur.nuU  is 

th.ir    t.'.'-  ■■   I r   i,'r\>«u.  i'-:.trr-   n..;    :\\'<i'-  .•■...!ii\.   i.ot   so 

iiiu- h  to  \i-..-r.i  .•.\.  .!.  ti.';i».  :'s  !•>  \''.- .  -  .■  v\  -<  ;.  •  iiiipfi-s- 
sio:i-',  tf.-  n-  I.  •.:■;■;••:■■,  .!  r'  !.  Ism  ir.'  :;;■  ;■  :.■  •■  ot  :li'-  normal 
-Oft:.. I  r.hii.i?;.-. 

li..  --...:,.(  \.-.:  .^...  lu-t  tormi.i  t.i  1.-.  Ar!..H.»  wli..  -.^-a 
in  -l:,  ..I-i.tt  1  ;■!:..  i!. .;.!.. i;  i-f  th'-  Ii'-..M  tl--  i.ti:..;.r>  ■ .  ii>.  , 
..n  i;-..  .1-.-I-.    ..:U-\   to  til  t   .■•    Ki    •!;   I,    I..-    •..:   .  i.    ...t- 
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excitability  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  heart  with  ctm- 
sequent  vascular  constriction.'  Ball  *  speaks  of  'reflex 
impulses  that  arise  in  the  internal  organs  and  are  conveyed 
by  way  of  the  sympathetic,'  and  R^gis*  sees  in  coensesthesic 
troubles  the  starting-point  of  the  disorder.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  in  view  of  these  conceptions,  Mannhardt"  has  proclaimed 
massage  over  the  solar  plexus  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
trouble.  Hoche*  also  definitely  regards  it  as  essentially  of 
physical  origin.  He  states  that  it  may  arise  in  two  ways,  as 
the  result  either  of  reflex  irritation  or  of  poisonii^  (mostly 
with  carbon  dioxide) ;  of  these  the  latter  is,  according  to  him, 
considerably  the  more  frequent.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection that  Freud  also  thinks  that  the  first  anxiety  attack- 
that  occurring  during  the  act  of  birth,  and  of  which,  according 
to  Freud,  all  subsequent  attacks  are  but  repetitions — was  of 
toxic  origin,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
blood.'  Meynert's"  hypothesis  is  a  combination  of  these  two 
sets  of  views ;  he  supposes  a  'dyspnceic  nutritional  state  of  the 
cortex,  the  result  of  vaso-constriction  produced  by  excitatioo 
of  the  vasomotor  cortical  centres.' 

Plainly  the  views  just  mentioned  arise  through  attention 
being  especially  directed  to  the  physical  symptoms  of  the 
anxiety  syndrome.  If  there  were  no  other  symptoms  to  be 
accounted  for,  the  inadequacy  of  these  views  would  not  be  so 
evident,  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
apply  them  to  the  mental  symptoms.  These  are  supposed 
essentially  to  consist  in  the  apprehending  of  disagreeable 
physical  sensations,  a  conception  practically  identical  with 
that  underlying  the  James-Lange  hypothesis  of  the  emotions. 
It  is  hardly  possible  satisfactorily  to  discuss  the  views  in 
question  without  first  considering  in  detail  this  hypothesis. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  done  in  the  space  at  my  disposal, 
and  I  propose  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the 
criticisms  of  numerous  psychologists — Lipps,  Wundt,  etc.— 
have  been  effectual,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the  hypothec 
is  no  longer  tenable,  at  all  events  in  its  original  form.  I 
would  only  remark  that  in   my  opinion  the  purely  climcal 

>  Ball, '  Lefons  sur  les  maladies  mentales,'  1890,  p.  178. 
'  Rfegis,  '  Prteia  de  Psychiatric,*  1906,  3"  6d,,  p.  251,  etc. 

•  Mannhardt,  op.  cit.,  S.  16, 

*  Hoche,  op.  cit.,  S.  ig6,  200. 

•  Freud, '  Vorieaungon,*  etc,  op.  cit.,  S.  461. 

*  Meynert, '  Psychiatrie,  Klinik  der  Erkrankungen  des  Vordwhima,'  1884. 
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study  of  anxiety  states  affords  weighty  evidence  against  the 
probability  of  the  hypothesis.  Janet*  has  commented  on  the 
obvious  objection  that,  in  the  case  of  various  organic  diseases, 
e.g.,  morbus  cordis,  the  physical  manifestations  characteristic 
•of  the  anxiety  syndrome  may  occur  in  an  even  more  severe 
degree  than  here  without  being  followed  by  any  anxiety," 
and  Loewenfeld "  has  pointed  out  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
abortive  anxiety  attacks,  ix.,  pronounced  physical  manifesta- 
tions with  little  or  no  anxiety,  stands  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  James-Lai^e  hypothesis.  Indeed,  writing  on  the  subject 
of  fear,  Stanley  Hall*  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  'What  problem 
could  better  illustrate  the  crude  scholastic  stage  of  the  con- 
temporary psychology  of  feeling  and  emotion  than  the 
elaborate  recent  discussions  of  the  problem  whether  they  are 
the  results  of  tension  of  muscles,  vessel  walls,  etc.,  or  (whether) 
the  latter  are  primal  and  causative  ?' 

An  escape  from  the  deadlock  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
'physical  or  mental'  has  been  sought  by  endeavouring  to 
state  the  problem  in  terms  of  biology.  Biol(^calIy  fear  must 
be  regarded  as  being  a  protective  mechanism,  a  defensive 
reaction  against  anticipated  harm,  and  Stanley  Hall,^  de- 
veloping a  suggestion  of  H.  M.  Stanley,  has  very  plausibly 
argued  that  even  in  man  it  fulfils  many  beneficial  functions. 
In  a  later  study  he  writes:'  'The  protensive  or  futuristic  atti- 
tude or  orientation  toward  a  pejoristic  state  is  the  specific 
quale  of  the  psychic  condition  called  fear.  .  .  .  Fear  is  thus 
the  chief  paradigm  of  psychic  prolepsis  as  well  as  the  chief 
spur  of  psychic  evolution.'  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  with 
morbid  anxiety  the  anticipatory  dread  of  impending  harm  or 
danger,  of  pain  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  constant 
and  characteristic  feature,  and  this  fact,  therefore,  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  when  discussing  the  patholt^^  of  the  emotion; 
in  regarding  anxiety  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  agree  with  Forster  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  it  to 

'  Janet,  op.  cil.,  p.  463. 

*  The  reason  why  anxiety  sometimes  occurs  ia  these  cases  will  be  pointed 
out  later. 

'  Loewentcld.  op.  cit.,  5.  314. 

•  Stanley  Hall.  ■  A  Study  of  Fears,"  American  Journal  of  Psychotcgy. 
January.  1897,  p.  141. 

•  /feirf..  op.  cit.,  pp.  24i,  243. 

*  Ibid., '  A  Synthetic  Genetic  Study  otFtais,'  American  J  oumti  of  Psycho- 
logy.  April,  1914,  p.  149. 
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older  memories  of  bodily  pain  or  that  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions are  nothing  but  reflexes  evoked  by  the  pain  sense.' 

It  was  Darwin"  who  first  expressed  the  thought  that  per- 
haps the  tendency  to  fear  certain  objects  is  inherited  from 
past  generations.  Stanley  Hall"  has  elaborated  this  sugges- 
tion to  explain  why  fear  arises  in  certain  situations  of  life, 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  connection  with  certain  ideas, 
etc.,  and  recently  Hatschek*  has  also  laid  stress  on  the  atavistic 
nature  of  morbid  anxiety.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a 
verj'  valuable  point  of  view,  and  unquestionably  true  so  far 
as  the  predisposition,  the  capacity  of  fearing,  is  concerned; 
(the  tendency  to  fear  must  in  other  words  be  regarded  as  a 
true  inherited  instinct.]  But  when  it  comes  to  explaining 
by  the  same  atavistic  hypothesis  the  fear  of  certain  objects, 
the  anxiety  under  certain  circumstances,  serious/  and  in  my 
opinion  insuperable,  objections  can  be  raised.  In  the  first 
place  inherited  habits,  whether  mental  or  ph>'sical,  are  charac- 
terised by  stereotyped  behaviour,  by  r^ularly  occurring  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  so  on.  Anxiety  and  fear,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  King^  has  pointed  out  in  this  connection,  shew 
just  the  opposite  features  to  this,  varjnng  remarkably  in 
intensity  and  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  situation  that  evokes 
them,  and  being  in  many  cases  very  difficult  to  predict  the  occur- 
rence of  even  in  the  same  person.  Then,  again,  the  conception 
that  certain  ideas  or  memory-  contents  can  be  directly  inherited 
is  not  supported  by  any  cvidcnre,  and  is  (jnite  foreign  to  our 
experience  of  child  development.' 

The  results  of  the  disrussion  up  to  the  present  may  be 
summarised  in  the  following  three  statements:  (i)  As  the 
condition  frequently  occurs  when  the  bodily  health  is,  so  far 
as  can  be  detennincd,  othenvise  perfect,  there  is  no  e\idence 
in  support  of  the  views  either  that  the  nervous  centres  arc  in 
a  state  of  primary  over-cxritability  or  that  abnormal  irritative 
impulses   arc    arising    in    any    pathol.^ically    altered    visceral 

'  ForstCT.  op.cii..S.  1315. 

*  Darwin,  '  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Aninuls,'  Pop. 
Ed.,  1904.  p-  40. 

*  Stanley  Hall,  1897,  op.  cil..  pp.  344-148. 

*  Hat-whek.  op.  cit.,  S.  Jio. 

*  King, '  The  Psychologj-  of  Child  Development.'  ;nd  edition.  !<)«■,  p.  y 

*  The  distinction  l>etwcen  inherited  mental  artivitics  and  ar<iuiTed  mental 
contents  has  been  sharply  drawn,  and  the  subject  stnkinf;ly  dexeloped.  by 
Otto  Grow, '  Ueber  psycbopathische  Minderwertigkciten,*  190Q,  S.  1 5,  etc 
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»rK-"ii'«.  {2)  MorliicI  anxiety  and  its  phN'^irjiI  :irrninpaiiinit*nt« 
nrr  rsM-ntially  an  rxafQEcratcd  inniiife>tal)on  <>f  n  normal 
biolt >);■<'•> I  instinctive  artivity,  tin-  funt'tioii  nf  which  is  to 
protwt  the  «)rf{:ini-in  a^aiitM  pain  (in  thr  wicl«>  sons**).  (3)  A« 
the  <>uthur>t  <>(  anxiety  frequently  t:ikr-<t  plarr-  a<^  a  rearti«n 
ti»  trivial  <i«-r;i>i<»n^,  which  in  the  norninl  ^ivr  ri-e  ti»  little  or  ii" 
Jinxietv,  ami  al-x»  (Mvurs  quite  v|K>tilan<-<iii>ly,  ii)<le)MMi<irntly 
of  any  :i-4'ert:iiiial>l<-  external  r;iUM-,  it  follows  t|]:(t  the  external 
ai;ents  (nu'lu'liii^  licre  als^i  jfli-at  i>f  (l;int;t-r,  ctr.)  raniiot  he 
nV'trdrd  a>  th<'  true  rau^  <>f  th*-  aiixit-tv,  hut  at  ni<»^t  at 
i-%okinf;  f.n  tor*.  \\V  have  further  n«it-vl  tin-  fhtrieulty,  whi«h 
theiiretir.illv  in<|ee(|  aiiiount'<  to  an  i[iip't-.»ihilitv.  of  explaining 
Ilif  ron'lition  liv  fither  an  cxt  lu-ivrly  'ni-iit;'!'  or  an  exrluvivt-ly 
'phy-H-.tl'  liyiHithe-i^,  ami  >houlil  lie  prt-pan-'l  l«»  pve  the 
pn-frreni-i-  to  any  explanation  lliat  arrounU  equally  for  the 
mental  an<l  phy^K'al  *>yniploni-'.  |tt-for<-  fornuilatinf;  a  unitar>' 
explanation  of  this  kiml,  howevi-r,  it  uill  fir-t  l>e  ne«:e»*ar>' 
briefly  to  s«*parate  a^ain  these  tw<i  rhi-M-., 

KurtlitT  li^ht  on  the  mental  it^pcit  i>  oht^iine*)  l>y  a  study 
of  the  psveIto<en.".is  of  phobias-  -I'r.,  ronditioni  ni  wlmh  out- 
bup-ts  of  .inxietv  are  nutre  or  h-^s  suere^-fully  i;uar(l«l  a^^iinH 
by  tll<-  buiMlIu;  up  of  spei  ilie.  proteitivr  fr.ir-.  The  <-ubj<Tt 
it*eH  •I'"-'  ii'it  pntperly  In-Immii:  t"  th'-  prev-nt  ili-^'ussitui,  SO 
tluit  I  will  only  *-liortly  state  two  cofii'lu-ions  whi<  h  arc  invari- 
ably T'M' bed  wh'*iiever  a  p*y<h"-an.ilv-iN  of  a  phobia  is  made. 
ID  Morhi'l  f.-;ir%  of  external  ohjeriv  or  "ittiatioiis  are  ptojer- 
ti*'n»  of  le.ir-*  on  !<■  the  outside  tliiit  arise  in  relation  to  internal 

metil.tl  pr«H  e.-i-^  Ibis  pr<H  ess  of  priije.  1lo;i,  ;is  |s  Well  kllOWn, 

IS  verv  ro:iini..ii  lii  e\er\d.vv  life.  To  i;iv  a  simple  example: 
A  bii'ines^  m.iii.  whose  affairs  wep-  tiii..:ii  !.-!lv  unsound,  heard 
a  hannl-^'lv  ni'-.tnt  rfferen<  e  to  tli--  tiji.un*-  of  ins  business 
made  bv  a  frie:|.|,  and  imnie.hate|v  biX-iii  to  <!•  (•■iid  tbi*  «nlh 
unn"'".irv  b*-.it ;  be  had  proje.te.l  |iis  iiii,.r  f"-liny  "I  re- 
proat  b  oil  to  111,  fri.-nd.  .in<l  n  ad  iiito  the  l.itler's  w..rds  a 
nie,,nir.i;  tb..t  w.i-  not  inteude.!.  ytn  \'ix>u'f  y'lUCuM.  In 
dem-iiTi.i  pr,r...x.  as  Freud.'  .jiiiii:.*  .>i.d  M-fd-t"  ha\e  s|,rwn. 
the    pr--'-,    1'     reinarkablv     Ir-.pi-:.'         I  fi-     f'-n-i-viTi':    is    an 

Stv!   I  'BWj.'      i'^     -    n:       Kqitititisl  in  ■  •ijnimlin.-  *  «-l.-  .  S    t  |i 

•  jji,     ivi-t-i    i'.>..h  .1  vi' 'I'l  ivmrr-.i.4  r.-*-   1    t  ,•: 

'    Mii-!fr  I''-.    -.   1 -iisthr      rsitff.u.  Jiuif--      a.t      Imuctitu  -  |>r«C<m 
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instance  of  it  in  the  present  connection:  One  of  my  women 
patients  had  a  phobia  of  flower  seeds,  and  this  had  arisen  as 
a  defence  reaction  against  certain  internal  temptations  relating 
to  'seed'  of  another  kind.  {2)  Morbid  fears  are  the  rartemal 
expression  of  internal  wishes.  It  is  plain  that  every  fear  is 
but  the  obverse  of  a  wish — e.g.,  a  wish  that  the  feared  event 
may  not  happen.  Two  opposite  mental  processes  are  always 
closely  associated  with  each  other,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  psycho-analysis  one  finds  fear  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  desire;  this  becomes  especially  comprehensible 
when  one  recollects  the  fact,  familiar  in  daily  life  to  every  one, 
that  the  readiest  way  of  disguising  a  thought  is  to  replace  it 
by  its  opposite.  The  essential  association  between  desire  and 
anxiety  is  indeed  demonstrated  by  the  linguistics  of  the  very 
word  in  question,  for  we  speak  of  being  anxious  (desirous)  to 
meet  some  one  just  as  we  do  of  being  anxious  (apprehensive) 
about  the  outcome  of  some  event.  This  is,  however,  far  from 
being  the  only  mechanism  at  work  in  the  construction  of  a 
phobia.  The  fear  has  morbid  features  only  when  the  undo"- 
lying  wish  is  of  a  repressed  kind,  so  that  the  phobia  replaces 
this  in  consciousness.  A  simple  illustration  of  the  process  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  a  patient  of  mine  whose  child  was  the 
only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  divorce  and  a  prospec- 
tively happy  remarriage ;  she  suffered  intensely  from  the 
continuous  dread  that  her  child  might  in  some  way  die,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  admitting  to  herself  the  possibility  that 
she  might  have  harboured  a  corresponding  wish. 

Returning  now  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  problem,  we 
have  seen  that  practically  all  writers  on  the  subject  are  agreed 
in  reducing  the  matter  to  a  question  of  over-excitation  of  the 
nervous  centres.  Whether  this  over-excitation  is  a  relative 
one,  due  to  the  action  of  normal  stimuli  on  over -excitable 
centres,  or  an  absolute  one,  due  to  the  action  of  pathological 
stimuli  on  normal  centres  (the  two  'physical'  views  discussed 
above)  is  irrelevant  to  the  main  point;  the  failure  to  discover 
a  source  for  pathological  stimuli  has  led  most  writers  to  pre- 
dicate the  former  supposition.  This  failure,  however,  may 
have  been  due  to  the  search  having  been  directed  solely  to 
pathological  stimuli,  the  possibility  of  abnormally  strong 
physiological  ones  being  overlooked.  Janet'  has  stated  the 
problem  at  this  stage  very  justly:  'En  deuxifeme  lieu  I'angoissc 
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contient  des  sensations  de  troubles  organiques,  ceux-ci  nous 
apparaissent  comme  le  r^sultat  d'une  d^charge  intiressante 
les  appareils  des  fonctions  organiques.  Cette  d^charge  est  en 
rapport  avec  une  fuite  du  courant  inutilis^  par  les  ph^nomines 
sup^rieurs.  Des  fuites  de  ce  genre  sont  nombreuses :  un 
exemple  bien  frappant  nqus  est  donn^  par  I'excitation  g^nitale 
et  la  masturbation.'*  In  other  words  everything  seems  to 
point  to  the  symptoms  being  an  aberrant  discharge  of  excita- 
tions or  impulses  that  cannot  find  their  suitable  outlet,  or,  as 
I  have  dsewhere*  expressed  it,  an  excessive  afferent  excitation 
with  deficient  efferent  outflow.  Freud,"  agreeing  with  other 
writers  up  to  this  point,  solved  the  difficulty  by  shewing  that 
the  abnormally  directed  impulses  were  not,  as  had  been  thought, 
of  a  pathological  nature,  but  were  physiol<^ica]  sexual  im- 
pulses that  were  not  finding  a  suitable  outlet.  Although  Freud 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  quite  empirically  as  a  result  of 
clinical  experience,  it  would  seem  as  though  a  priori  reasoning, 
if  It^cally  carried  through,  could  lead  to  no  other  result, 
especially  in  view  of  such  considerations  as  the  failure  to  find 
any  source  of  pathological  stimuli,  the  plain  hint  of  a  biological 
solution  in  relation  to  one  of  the  inherited  instincts,  the  nature 
of  fear  as  being  a  defensive  function,  and  so  on.  However, 
conclusions  are  apt  to  seem  easy  once  they  have  been  pointed 
out ;  c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coMe. 

If  one  now  tries  to  formulate  Freud's  conclusion  in  general 
terms,  it  would  run  somewhat  as  follows;  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  sexual  excitaiiorts 
arise  thai  cannot  follow  their  natural  course  of  leading  to  either 
physical  gratification  or  conscious  desire  for  such  ;  being  deflected 
from  their  aim  they  manifest  themselves  mentally  as  morbid 
anxiety,  physically  as  the  bodily  accompaniments  of  this.  The 
circumstances  in  question  may  be  of  cither  a  physical  or  mental 
nature,  usually  there  being  a  combination  of  both;  in  both 
cases  a  state  of  tension  due  to  phj-sical  over-excitation  results 
from  the  unsatisfactory  functioning  of  an  important  organic 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  more  than  a  few 
of  them;  for  further  details  Freud's  writings  must  be  consulted. 
The  physical  ones  are  conditions  which  cause  sexual  excitation 
without  satisfactory  gratification,  such  as  the  over-arduous 


>  He  then  relates  some  interesting  examples  of  the  lund. 

•  Chapter  XXI.,  p.  390. 

'  Krcud,  '  Ueber  die  Berechtigung,'  etc.,  of-  et(. 
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embraces  of  engaged  couples,  coitus  intemiptus  (probably 
the  most  frequent  cause),  abrupt  introduction  of  girls  or 
women  to  gross  sexual  experiences,  disproportion  between 
desire  and  potency,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  particul^ly 
when  previous  indulgence  is  suddenly  given  up,  sexual 
abstinence.^  Freud'  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  the 
physical  accompaniments  of  anxiety  states  to  those  of  the 
sexual  act  (rapid  heart's  action,  hurried  breathing,  sweating, 
dry  mouth,  peristaltic  contraction  of  involuntary  muscles,  etc.). 
The  mental  conditions  are  those  that  lead,  by  means  of  re- 
pression, to  unconscious  fixation  of  important  components  of 
sexual  desire,  so  that  they  cannot  reach  consciousness;  such 
are  infantile  conflicts  arising  during  the  normal  suppression 
of  perverse  tendencies  or  incestuous  attractions.  A  considera- 
tion of  great  practical  significance  is  that  such  fixations  may 
render  the  person  incapable  of  obtaining  gratification  even 
though  regularly  exercising  sexual  relations;  the  case  is  then 
one  of  anxiety-hysteria.*  Morbid  anxiety  is  commonly  described 
by  Freudians  as  being  derived  from  repressed  sexuality.  Wlule 
this  is  clinically  true,  it  is  psychologically  perhaps  more 
accurate  to  describe  it  as  a  reaction  against  repressed  sexuality, 
a  reaction  derived  from  the  instinct  of  fear.  The  foUowii^ 
remark  of  Bacon's  is  very  applicable  in  this  connection:  'We 
know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suff'ocations  are  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  body;  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the 
minde.'  Desire  that  can  find  no  direct  expression  is  'intro- 
verted,' and  the  dread  that  arises  is  really  the  patient's  dread 
of  an  outburst  of  his  own  buried  desire.*  '  In  other  words, 
morbid  anxiety  subser\'es  the  same  biological  function  as 
normal  fear,  in  that  it  protects  the  organism  against  mental 
processes  of  which  it  is  afraid.'/  It    has  a  further  biological 

*  This  term  is  here  used  in  its  strict  sense,  as  defined  by  H.  v.  Mfilla 
{Sexual-Probleme,  190Q,  S.  309),  as  meaning  abstinence  from  physical  gratifica- 
tion of  the  type  of  sexuality  characteristic  of  the  person  concerned.  Thus 
a  person  whose  main  sexuality  is  of  a  perverse  type  is  abstinent  even  though 
exercising  normal  intercourse,  while  a  normal  person  is  abstinent  even  il  he 
masturbates  daily. 

'  Freud. '  Sammlung,*  op.  cit.,  S.  81. 
»  See  Chapter  XXVIII. 

*  Typified  in  the  common  fear  of  becoming  insane — i.e.,  of  losing  control 
of  oneself. 

*  This  conclusion  could  not  be  more  succinctly  put  than  in  John  Hunter'c 
remark,  which  has  been  neglected  for  over  a  century,  '  Anxiety  ia  expressve 
0/  the  union  of  two  pas^ona,  de»ie  und  leax.' 
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root  in  being  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  feminine  appre- 
hension of  sexuality,  and  is  thus  a  form  of  masochism.  The 
biological  instincts  of  fear  and  sex  are  indeed  intimately  inter- 
twined throi^hout  their  whole  evolution,  a  chapter  which 
demands  a  special  exposition  in  itself. 

I  wsh  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
somatic  anxiety  neurosis  is  concerned,  the  conclusion  just 
enunciated  is  not  a  matter  of  psycho-analysis,  so  that  it  can 
at  any  time  be  tested  by  means  of  direct  clinical  investigation. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  extensively  confirmed  by  a  number  of 
observers  who  are  cither  firmly  opposed  to  psycho-analysis 
or  else  indiflferent  towards  it;  their  unbiassed  testimony  is 
therefore  of  especial  interest.  A  few  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  the  facts,  but  deny  the  conclusion.  Janet,'  for 
instance,  says :  'Si  on  pent  avoir  des  renseignements,  des 
aveux  dans  la  vie  sexuelle  des  malades,  on  voit  qu'elle  est 
presque  toujours  trouble  et  qu'eile  est  bien  trouble  en  effet 
dans  le  sens  qu'indique  Freud.  .  .  .  J'admets  done  le  fait 
signal^  par  M.  Freud,  mais  je  crois  qu'il  faut  I'interpreter.'' 
He  then  discusses  the  lack  of  gratification  obtained  by  such 
patients,  evidently  cases  of  psychical  impotence,  but  considers 
this  failure  to  be  merely  a  manifestation  of  their  general 
psychasthenic  defect.*  Psycho-analysis  shews,  however,  that 
these  defects,  like  all  'psychasthenic'  ones,  are  the  result  of 
specific  disturbances  in  the  early  development  of  the  psycho- 
sexual  life,  and  clinical  observation  shews  that  when  the 
defects  concern  the  sexual  function  itself,  as  in  Janet's  cases 
of  impotence,  the  ph>'sical  tension  that  results  secondarily 
leads  to  an  anxiety  neurosis;  there  is  in  fact  a  vicious  circle 
in  the  pathology.  The  objections  raised  by  other  authors  are 
more  superficial  and  have  been  fully  met  by  Freud,  both  in 
his  original  paper  and  in  a  later  one;*  to  answer  them  here 
would  be  merely  to  repeat  Freud's  words.  Many  consist  of 
nothing  but  irrelevancies ;  thus,  the  only  reason  Oppenhrim' 
gives  for  not  accepting  Freud's  theor>'  of  the  anxiety  neurosis 
— a  matter  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  psycho-analysis — is 
that  he  cannot  agree  with  Stekel's  interpretations  of  dream 
symbolisms.     Freud's  observations  and  conclusions  have  been 

>  Janet,  op.  cit..  p.  621.  *  I.e.,  explain  it  awsy. 

»  Janet,  op.  eil..  pp.  362,  623. 

*  Freud, '  Zur  Kritik  der  "  AngatnCuTOoe,"  ' '  Sammlung,'  «p.  eiL,  S.  94. 

*  Oppenheim,  op.  cit.,  S.  iSo. 
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confirmed ,  quite  apart  from  psycho-analysis,  by  Gattel,'  Kish,' 
Strohmayer  ■  Tournier/  Tschisch,"  and  others.  Loewenfeld,* 
for  instance,  writes:  'Die  Libidoerregung  kann  aber  aucb 
und  rwar  unabhangig  vom  Willen  des  Individuums  Wege 
einschlagen  und  Erscheinungen  produzieren,  die  vrir  ab 
pathologisch  betrachten  miissen.  Das  wichtigste  hieriier 
gehorige  Phanomen  ist  das  Auftreten  von  Ai^stzustSnden 
im  Gefolge  sexueller  Abstinenz  und  analoger  Verhfiltnisse. 
Hierbei  handelt  es  sich  um  ein  andauerndes  oder  periodischcs 
Abstromen  eines  Err^ungsquantums  von  den  kortikalcn 
Geschlechtssinnzentren  nach  den  bei  dem  Angstzustajid 
beteiligten  kortikalen  und  subkortikalen  (bulbaren)  Appa- 
raten.'  ["Sexual  excitation  can,  however,  and  independently 
of  the  person's  will,  enter  paths  and  produce  occurrences 
that  we  must  consider  as  pathological.  The  most  important 
phenomenon  in  this  connection  is  the  appearance  of  anxiety- 
states  in  consequence  of  sexual  abstinence  and  analogous 
circumstances.  Here  it  is  a  question  of  a  lasting  or  periodic 
flowing  of  a  sum  of  excitation  from  the  cortical  sense  centres 
of  sex  towards  the  cortical  and  subcortical  (bulbar)  apparatus 
that  is  concerned  in  the  anxiety  state."]  A  great  number  of 
writers  have  published  their  experience  of  disorders  result- 
ing from  sexual  abstinence  that  are  plainly  symptoms  of 
the  anxiety  neurosis ;  I  need  only  refer  to  Erb,'  F(?rc,' 
Gyurkowechky,"  Kafemann,"*  Krafft-  Ebing,"  Loewenfeld." 
'  Gattel,  '  Ueber  die  seituellen  I'rsachen  der  Keurasthenie  und  AngM- 


*  Kish,  '  Ndvrosc  cardiaque  d'origine  scxuelle  ch«  la  icmme,'  1897. 

'  Strohmayer,  '  Ucbcr  die  ursiichlichcn  Bezichungcn  der  Scxualitat  iit 
Angst-  und  Zwangs-ziistanden,'  Journ.f.  Psychol,  u.  S'eur.,  December,  lyod 
Bd.xii.S.  6<)- 

*  Tournier,  '  Esuai  dc  classification  6tiologiquc  dcs  ni-vrote*.'  Ank. 
d'aHthropologie  criininelli\  15  Janvier.  lyoo. 

•  Tschish,  Sixth  Congress  o(  the  Society  of  Russian  Physicians,  i8<^. 

•  Loewenfeld,  '  Ueber  die  scxucltc  Konstitulion.'  191 1,  S,  117. 

*  i;rb,  '  Bemcrkun;;on  flbcr  die  Folgen  der  sexuellen  Abstinens.  Ztittekr- 
J.  Behdmf>f.  d.  Gesc/ilrchl-kr..  loio. 

•  I'ere, '  L'instinct  sc\m-l,'  iSijy. 

•Gyurkiiwcchky.'Pathiil'i;^ieundTherapicderminnhchcnImpoten«.'i8g7. 
'*  Kafumann.  '  Die  Scxiiiilhvi{icnc  des  .Manncs  in  Beiiehung  auf  uutcck- 

ende  Krankbciten  und  funktiundle  Stiirungcn.'  Stxuat-Pfobltmt.  1907.  S.  97 
u.  I94. 

'»  Krafft-Kbing, "  l.elwr  S'eurost-n  und  PsyLhobcn  durch  Abstinenj.'  Jtktb. 
f.  Psyehialrie  m.  Seur..  itiSy,  llil,  viii  .  S.  i, 

'*  Loewenfeld,  '  Die  psychische  ZwangstTSihcinungcn,'  IQ04,  S.  338,  wkI 
Sexualleben  und  Ncrvenleiden,'  4  *Aull.,  1906,  ch.  vi.  and  vii.,  csp.  S.  264. 
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Marcuse,-  Neisser,'  Nystrom,"  Porosz,*  Runge,'  and  Rutgers.* 
This  mass  of  work  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  one  whose  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 

An  interesting  indirect  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Freud's 
conclusion  has  lately  been  afforded  through  Herz,  of  Vienna. 
In  a  book'  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  a  number  of  articles,' 
he  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  special  form  of  cardiac 
neurosis,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  'sexual  psychogenic 
cardiac  neurosis — ^phrenocardia,'  because  the  essential  cause 
of  it  consists  in  lack  of  sexual  gratification.  The  nosology 
and  sexual  letiology  of  this  phrcnocardia  has  been  confirmed 
by  Erb,»  Romberg,"*  Rumpf,*^  and  others;  the  general  im- 
portance of  sexual  disturbances  for  the  pathogenesis  of  cardiac 
neuroses  has  also  been  emphasised  by  Curschmann,**  Hoff- 
mann," and  Treupel."  Now,  although  Herz  does  not  mention 
Freud  at  all,  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  read  Freud's 
papers  published  in  1895  that  phrenocardia  is  identical  with 
the  cardiac  symptoms  of  anxiety  neurosis  there  fully  described ; 

*  Uarcnsc,  '  Die  Gefahren  der  sexuellcD  Abstinenz  (fir  die  Gesnndheit,' 
Ziitsch.  f.  Bthampf.  der  GesckUckUkr.,  1910,  Bd.  xi.,  Heft  3.  Also  published 
io  brochure  form. 

■  Neisser,  MiUkeilungen  der  Deulscke  Cesell.f.  Bek.  d.  CesekleckUkr.,  1904, 
S.  10. 

*  NystrSm,  '  Des  Geschlechtsleben  und  sdne  Gesetxe.'  1904:  '  Die  Ein- 
wirkung  der  sexuellen  Abstinenz  auf  die  Gesundheit,'  Sextutl-ProbUwu,  1908, 
S.  398. 

*  Porosi,  '  Ueber  daa  Wesen  der  sexuellen  Neurasthenic,'  Monatssckr. 
f.  prahl.  Dermatol.,  1903. 

*  Runge, '  Das  Weib  in  seiner  geschlechtlichen  Eigenart,'  1900. 

*  Rutgers,  '  Sexuelle  Abstinenz  und  Lebensenergie,'  Die  Neve  Genera- 
lion,  1900,  S.  271. 

*  Herz,  '  Die  sexuelle  psychogene  Herzneurose  (Pbrenokardie),'  1909. 

*  Ibid.,  '  Seufzerkrampf,  Wi^n.  klin.  Wock.,  1909,  No.  39.  '  Die  Herz- 
neurosen,'  Die  Heilkunde.  1910,  No.  i.  '  Ueber  die  psychiachen  Bdkuid- 
lung  von  Herikranken,'  Wien.  klin.  Rundsck.,  1910,  S.  75,  etc. 

■  Erb,  Monatisckr.  f.  Piyckialr.  w.  Nevr..  August,  1909,  Bd.  xxvi.,  S.  170 
and  Mtinek.  Med.  Wock.,  1909,  Nr.  32. 

'*  Romberg,  '  Die  Lehre  von  den  Herzneurosen,'  Deulscke  Zeilsekr.  f 
Nervenkeilk..  1910,  Bd.  xxxviii.,  S.  185. 

"  RumpI,  '  Zur  Diagnose  und  Behandlung  der  Hcri  und  Gef&saneuroMn, 
Denlicke  Med.  Woch.,  1910,  S.  1305  u.  1353. 

>■  Curscbmann,  '  Ueber  Angina  Pectoris  vasomotoria,'  Devlscke  Zeitsckt, 
/.  Nervenkeilk..  Bd.  xxxviii.,  S.  216. 

>■  HoSmann,  '  Die  Lehre  von  den  Herzneurosen,'  Deutsek*  Zettstkr.  /. 
Nervenkeilk..  Bd.  xxxviu..  S.  307. 

)*  Treupel,  Deutscke  Zeilsekr.  f.  Nervenkeilk..  Dd.  xxxviii.,  S.  32S. 
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indeed,  Stekel^  had,  in  1908,  devoted  to  the  subject  a  special 
chapter  of  his  book.* 

I  have  not  cited  the  writings  of  any  members  of  the  Freud 
school  in  support  of  the  conclusions  here  maintained,  but 
need  hardly  say  that  their  experience  Is  unanimously  in  favour 
of  them.  Indeed,  to  any  one  who  has  carried  out  psycho- 
analysis it  is  an  obvious  truism  that  morbid  anxiety  is  but 
another  expression  for  unsatisfied  sexuality,  a  truism  that  is 
confirmed  anew  in  every  case  studied.  I  will  only  refer  to 
the  hundred  cases  narrated  by  Stekel*  in  a  book  that  gives  an 
excellently  full  account  of  the  clinical  and  therapeutic  aspects 
of  the  different  varieties  of  anxiety  states. 

Only  two  analyses  of  cases  of  anxiety  states  have  been 
published  in  English,*  by  Jung"  and  Brill*  respectively.  I 
have  space  here  to  record  only  a  condensed  abstract  of  a  third 
one,  chosen,  out  of  a  considerable  number,  because  of  several 
interesting  features.  It  represented  an  unusually  pure  form 
inasmuch  as  the  anxiety  had  remained  undiminished  in  intenaty 
for  some  years,  and  was  further  striking  in  that  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  physical  symptoms  was  strongly  determined  by 
mental  factors. 

The  patient  was  a  lady,  aged  fqrty-six,  who  had  been 
brought  up  amid  well-to-do  and  refined  surroundings.  Ha: 
education  had  been  fairly  good,  and  her  chief  into-est,  apart 
from  the  usual  social  ones,  lay  in  music,  particularly  in  piano 
music.    There  was  no  history  of  nervous  trouble  in  any  other 

'  Stekel,  op.  cit.,  ch.  vi. 

*  This  unblushing  plagiarism  of  Herz's  has  been  followed  by  another  on  the 
part  of  De  Fleury  (BW^  de  l'a£a4.demid.,I>ecember2i,igog),Ch}ixch{jQiir*. 
of  Ike  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  July  23,  1910),  and  Mendel  [Neurol.  Centraibi, 
Oktober.  16. 1910), -who  have  independently  of  one  another  discovered  a 'male 
climacteric, '  also  described  years  ago  by  Freud  as  part  of  the  anxiety  neurosis. 
Church  and  Mendel  consider  it  to  be  due  to  regressive  changes  in  the  sexual 
organs.  Yet  another  instance  is  that  of  Oppenheim  {Neurol,  Centralbl.,  1911, 
S.  390),  who  has  described  under  the  name  of  '  Dauerschwindel '  a  syndrome 
recognised  by  Freud  in  his  original  paper  as  a  typical  constituent  of  the 
anxiety-neurosis;  Oppenheim  has  the  hardihood  to  write  that  he  has  searched 
the  literature  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  the  condition. 

*  Stekel,  op.  cit. 

*  I.e.,  when  this  paper  was  delivered,  ol  course;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  many  cases  published  since  then;  see,  for  instance,  Fiink*] 
'  Morbid  Fears  and  Compulsions,'  tqiS. 

*  Jung,  "The  Association  Method/  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
April,  1910,  p.  352. 

*  A.  A.  Brill,  '  The  Anxiety-Neuroses,'  Journal  of  Abnortitat  Ptyekokgy. 
Jua»-Jnly,  1910,  p.  60. 
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member  of  the  family.  She  had  married  at  the  ^e  of  thirty- 
five,  had  borne  two  children,  and  had  enjoyed  a  happy  married 
life;  seven  years  later  her  husband  died  suddenly.  She 
herself  had  had  no  illness  or  nervousness  until  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  when  an  attack  of  influenza  left  her  with  chronic 
indigestion.  When  this  was  bad  it  was  accompanied  with 
some  slight  general  nervousness,  but  neither  seriously  incon- 
venienced her  until  the  onset  of  her  present  trouble.  This 
occurred  eight  months  after  her  husband's  death,  and  took 
the  form  of  a  severe  'breakdown'  which  confined  her  to  bed 
for  several  months,  and  from  which  she  had  never  recovered. 
In  the  past  four  years  her  condition  had  varied  somewhat 
from  time  to  time,  but  for  two  months  previous  to  my  seeii^ 
her  she  had  again  been  confined  to  bed.  Her  symptoms  were 
as  follows:  In  the  region  of  the  stomach  was  a  sensation  of 
discomfort  and  distension,  with  some  nausea  and  flatulence. 
Accompanying  this,  and  largely  situated  there,  was  a  feeling 
of  extreme  'nervousness'  and  agitation.  Mentally  there  was 
great  restless  anxiety,  with  a  sense  of  uncontrollable  dread  at 
some  unknown  impending  terror.  Physically  the  attack  was 
characterised  by  violent  trembling  of  the  whole  body,  especi- 
ally of  the  limbs,  hurried  breathing,  excited  and  irr^ular 
heart's  action,  and  profuse  cold  sweating.  She  suffered 
continuously  to  some  extent  from  these  symptoms,  beit% 
never  quite  free  of  them,  but  they  were  much  worse  during 
the  attacks,  which  lasted  for  several  hours,  and  occurred  daily 
in  the  early  morning;  on  this  account  she  could  never  sleep 
after  about  two  in  the  morning.  No  evidence  of  any  organic 
gastric  affection  had  ever  been  made  out,  though  diligent 
search  had  been  made  (internal  measurements  of  the  stomach, 
analysis  of  the  contents,  etc.).  Careful  treatment,  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  stomach  condition  but  also  of  a  psycho- 
therapeutic nature,  had  been  carried  on  throughout  her  illness, 
but  without  any  avail.  Weir  Mitchell  treatment,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  such  patients,  had  only  made  her  condition 
worse,  and  had  had  to  be  given  up  after  a  six  weeks'  attempt. 

Such  were  the  main  facts  elicited  by  an  ordinary  medical 
inquiry.  No  doubt  the  condition  would,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
interpreted  as  being  due  to  a  severe  grief  occurring  to  a  patient 
who  was  subject  to  chronic  'functional  dyspepsia/  a  sequd 
of  influenza.  Oppenheim'  states  that  grief  and  mental  shock 
'  Oppenhcim,  op.  eil.,  S.  179. 
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are  such  satisfactor>'  explanations  of  the  ztiolog>'  of  ambetr 
states  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  repressed  sextul 
complexes.  -The  presence  and  activity  of  such  complexes,  how- 
ever, is  not  affected  by  ignorit^  them,  whereas  they  can  be 
robbed  of  their  power  for*  harm  by  introducing  them  into 
consciousness.  In  the  present  case  the  effect  of  so  doing  was 
that  after  a  month's  treatment  the  patient  was  slecfiiag 
regularly  throt^hout  the  night,  after  another  month  she  was 
once  more  able  to  take  up  with  enjoyment  the  social  dutin 
she  had  had  to  neglect  for  the  past  four  years,  and  after  a  third 
month  the  symptoms  were  practically  at  an  end. 

The  first  important  step  in  obtaining  a  sexual  histoiy  wv 
when  the  patient,  under  a  display  of  shame  and  remone  as 
painful  as  I  have  ever  witnessed,  confessed  that  from  the  age 
of  twelve  up  to  the  present  time  she  had  lived  through  ao 
almost  continuous  struggle  against  masturbation;  she  bad 
kept  her  guilty  secret  from  her  mother,  her  husband,  and 
every  doctor  who  had  treated  her.  With  a  partly  correct 
intuition  she  interpreted  her  anxiety  symptoms  as  a  dread 
against  once  more  succumbing  to  the  temptation,  which  had 
naturally  been  greater  since  the  cessation  of  marital  rdations. 
In  fact  the  'ner\'ous  breakdown,'  eight  months  after  her 
husband's  death,  had  been  preceded  the  month  before  by  a 
temporary  relapse  in  this  direction. 

Such  intense  shame  and  remorse  is  rarely  seen  as  a  reaction 
against  ordinary  masturbation  beginning  at  the  age  of  puberty ; 
as  a  rule  it  has  deeper  sources,  being  formed,  for  instance,  as 
a  reaction  against  infantile  auto-erotic  tendencies,  which  have 
been  repressed  in  the  unconscious,  and  to  which  the  later 
habit  has  become  unconsciously  associated.  Liberation  of 
these  unconscious  complexes  causes  the  reaction  to  assume 
more  normal  pnipurtions,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  the  force  of  the  remaining  temptation;  these  fortunate 
results  followed  the  usual  rule  in  the  present  case.  The 
memories  of  the  earlier  auto-erotic  activities  were  brought  to 
consciousness  by  means  of  psycho-analysis,  nuiinly  of  dreams.' 
They  concerned  both  phantasies  and  onanistic  acts  rclatint; 
to  the  urethra  and  the  two  alimentary  orifices,  with  the  cor- 
responding excretions.  Bed-wetting,  continued  almost  nightly 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  actjuired  the  significance  of  a 
nocturnal  pollution,  as.  indeed,  it  frequently  does.  Ii  had 
'  One  is  recorded  ia  Cttaptcr  XII.,  p.  j66. 
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caused  her  great  embarrassment  and  shanie,  for  it  so  happened 
that  it  affected  her  social  life  in  a  considerable  measure.  On 
account  of  it  she  was  not  allowed  to  drink  anything  after 
three  in  the  afternoon,  a  restriction  she  evaded  by  guiltily 
stealing  forbidden  drinks;  as  a  radiation  of  the  corresponding 
affect  she  acquired  a  fondness  for  glycerine,  vinegar,  and 
whisky.  At  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  a  baby  sister  was 
born,  and  her  imagination,  excited  by  the  event,  subsequently 
elaborated  the  following  explanation  of  it :  Children  grew 
inside  the  body,  and  were  evidently  formed  out  of  food;  they 
entered  the  world  through  the  only  possible  orifice,  the  anus. 
The  food  was  stimulated  to  this  activity  through  admixture 
with  some  fluid  (analogy  of  urine  and  ffeces;  later,  watering 
and  manuring  of  vegetation).  This  fluid  was  supplied  by 
the  doctor,  was  therefore  some  special  kind  of  medicine  that 
had  to  be  swallowed.  She  acquired  a  'fascination'  for  medi- 
cines, and  throughout  her  childhood  days  drank  all  she  could 
obtain.  In  later  years  she  had  a  pronounced  loathing  for 
medicinal  fluids  that  had  features  at  all  resemblit^  semen, 
for  instance,  buttermilk,  flax-seed  emulsion,  and  koumiss,  all 
of  which  were  forced  on  her  with  the  aim  of  bettering  the 
stomach  condition. 

As  she  grew  older  and  buried  all  memory  of  these  tendencies 
by  repression  they  manifested  themselves  in  partly  sublimated 
and  partly  reactive  activities;  for  instance,  the  habits  of  finger- 
sucking  and  nail-biting  (both  of  which  were  preserved  through 
adult  years),  of  biting  and  eating  state  pencils,  revelling  in  the 
making  of  sand  pies,  of  mixing  earth  and  water  in  a  pot  to 
make  flowers  grow  (which  was  followed  later  by  a  passionate 
delight  in  flowers  and  in  gardening),  of  manufacturing  cold 
cream,  cakes  of  soap,  etc.,  and  later  in  a  fastidious  abhorrence 
of  dirt  or  untidiness  in  any  form.  She  managed  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  any  neurosis,  as  a  compromise  formation  on 
the  part  of  the  complexes,  until  she  was  twenty-six,  when  she 
had  the  attack  of  influenza.  At  this  time  she  was  severely 
disappointed  in  a  love-affair  on  which  she  had  built  many 
hopes;  simultaneously  it  was  decided,  on  account  of  bad  wrist 
trouble,  that  she  must  for  ever  give  up  the  practice  of  piano 
playing.  The  latter  had  served  as  an  outlet  for  much  of  her 
emotional  life,  partly  through  the  esthetic  pleasure  of  music, 
partly  because,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  was  unconsciously 
associated  with  the  act  of  masturbation,  and  was  serving  as 
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a  sublimated  vent  for  this  tendency.  Her  adult  emotional 
(psychosexual)  outlets  and  aspirations  being  thus  violently 
checked,  she  was  thrown  back  on  the  infantile  forms,  on  the 
basis  of  which  was  constructed  the  neurosis.  The  first  s>'nip- 
tom  of  this  was  distressing  nausea  occasioned  by  the  mcdkai 
administration  of  whisky,  which  was  in  many  ways — one 
was  mentioned  above — associated  with  the  infantile  complexes. 
The  various  gastric  symptoms,  nausea,  distension,  flatulency, 
pain,  etc.,  were  individually  psychically  constellated,  and  were 
products  of  the  infantile  forms  of  her  sexual  life.  Her  hetero- 
sexual tendencies  became  fully  awakened  in  marriage,  and  the 
renouncement  of  them  was  followed  by  a  still  more  stormy 
return  to  old  conflicts,  with  the  outburst  of  the  graver  sti^  of 
the  neurosis. 

In  this  case  we  see  the  early  stages  of  a  tendency  to  phobia 
formation,  to  which  the  neurosis  did  not  actually  lead.  Many 
phobias  of  edible  substances,  or  of  objects  resembling  these, 
are  but  elaborations  of  a  basis  similar  to  that  just  described. 
The  case  illustrates  one  of  the  ways  in  which  anxiety  5>*inp- 
toms  may  become  localised  in  one  or  other  system  of  cleans. 
Another  way  is  through  the  presence  of  actual  organic  disease. 
I  have  observed,  for  instance,  that  cardiac  symptoms  are  pro- 
nounced when  an  anxiety  condition  super\'enes  on  a  case  of 
heart  disease  more  frequently  than  when  it  occurs  aloiu-; 
even  in  such  instances,  however,  psychical  factors  generally 
play  ii  part  in  determining  the  locaUsation.  The  basis  for  tlu- 
production  of  an  anxiety-hysteria  is  so  common  that  e\eii 
when,  as  in  the  ciise  just  described,  they  have  prcviouslv  re- 
mained latent,  the  altered  mode  of  life — eg.,  sexual  abstinence, 
caused  by  an  organic  disease,  particui:irly  heart  disease — ma^ 
provoke  the  first  outbreak  of  a  neurosis;  this  is  the  reason 
why  anxiety  symptoms  are  far  from  being  a  rare  complication 
in  clironic  cases  of,  for  instance,  heart  disease. 

Attention  carefully  directed  to  the  study  of  anxiety  statrs 
has  shewn  that  they  are  a  great  deal  ciwnmoner  than  is 
generally  supiiosed,  the  significance  of  the  syniptoius  bt-iri: 
often  overlooked  through  clinical  ignoranee.  rsycho-anaht:. 
research  has  further  made  it  highly  probable  that  many  kiiiti- 
and  degrees  of  fear  that  i>as-'  for  normal -f.|,'.,  fear  of  firr.  ot 
mice,  etc. — take  their  origin  in  unconscious  complexes  and  kSt 
psychologically  as  'abnormal'  as  any  phobia.  If  one  ruids 
the  description  of  fears  amongst  normal  people,  such  a&  ihcsc 
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collected  by  Binet,*  Calkins,"  Stanley  Hall,'  and  Varendonck,* 
the  analogy  between  them  and  hysterical  phobias  inevitably 
forces  itself  on  one.  It  is  assuring  to  reflect  that  much  of  the 
fear,  and  anxiety,  that  bulks  so  large  in  the  sum  of  human 
distress,  even  amoi^st  the  so-called  normal,  is  entirely  avoid- 
able, and  will  one  day  be  prevented  when  psycho-analytic 
experience  is  more  widely  recc^nised. 

The  conclusions  thus  reached  can  be  condensed  into  the 
statement  that  morbid  anxiety  means  unsatisfied  love.  That 
already  the  Greeks  had  an  intuition  of  the  close  connection 
between  these  two  instincts  is  indicated  by  their  belief  that 
Phobos  and  Deimos,  the  gods  of  Fear,  were  born  of  Aphrodite, 
the  goddess  of  Love.  And  could  this  connection  be  more 
exquisitely  depicted  than  it  is  in  their  (and  the  world's)  greatest 
woman  poet,  Sappho?  'For  when  I  look  even  for  a  moment 
on  thee,  no  voice  comes  any  more,  but  my  tongue  fails  utterly 
and  a  soft  glow  at  once  spreads  over  my  face,  and  I  see  no  more 
with  my  eyes,  and  my  ears  arc  filled  with  sounds,  and  the 
sweat  pours  down,  and  trembling  seizeth  all  my  body,  and  I 
am  more  pallid  than  grass,  and  am  so  distraught  that  I  seem 
nigh  unto  death  itself.' 

>  Binet,  '  La  peur  cbei  les  enfants.'  L'Annie  psychol,.  1895,  pp.  323-354. 
»  Calkins, "  The  Emotional  Life  of  Children."  Pedagog.  Seminary,  vol,  iii„ 
PP-  319-323- 

*  SUnl«y  Hall,  1897,  op.  cU.,  pp.  147- J49,  and  1914,  pp.  149-200, 321-393. 

*  V'arendoock,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-43. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  ANXIETY  NEUROSIS 
AND  ANXIETY-HYSTERIA* 

As  is  well  known,  the  views  of  Freud  and  his  school  have  in 
the  past  few  years  undergone  a  continuous  development  in 
regard  to  the  problem  of  morbid  anxiety,  as  well  as  in  r^ard 
to  other  problems.  The  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
define,  so  far  as  a  single  member  of  the  school  may  do  so, 
the  present  attitude  towards  this  subject  and  to  attempt  to 
render  more  precise  the  relations  between  the  conceptions  of 
the  anxiety  neurosis  and  anxiety-hysteria. 

The  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  anxiety  states  may  be 
represented  in  three  stages,  which  can  briefly  be  described  as 
follows:  In  1895  Freud  separated  from  neurasthenia  a  clinical 
group  to  which  he  gave  the  name  '  anxiety  neurosis,'  and 
which  comprises  the  characteristic  symptoms,  both  physical 
and  psychical,  that  are  now  well  known.*  The  causes  of  this 
syndrome  he  found  to  be  not  psychical,  but  physical  factors^ 
consisting  of  incomplete  satisfaction  of  physico-sexual  needs 
under  circumstances  when  these  are  excited ;  typical  causative 
situations  are  those  such  as  repeated  coitus  interruptus  and 
certain  forms  of  sexual  abstinence.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  a 
combination  of  undue  physical  excitation  and  insufficient 
efferent  discharge. 

In  igo8  Freud  coined  the  term  '  anxiety-hysteria '  to 
denote  certain  phobias  the  psychological  structure  of  which 
resembled  that  of  ordinary  hysterical  symptoms.  The  causes 
here  are,  as  with  hysteria  in  general,  certain  deviations  in  the 
development  of  the  infantile  psychosexual  instincts,  with  the 
consequent  accompaniment  of  repressed  intrapsychical  conflicts. 

>  Read  before  the  International  Congress  lor  Medical  Fsychologj^.  it 
Zurich,  Soptember  g,  1912.  PubUshed  in  the  Inlemat.  Zritschr.f.  otrttHelu 
Psychoamalyse,  Jahrg.  i. 

*  For  a  description  of  these  see  Chapter  XXVII.,  pp.  4ji-^8i, 
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The  third  step,  one  made  independently  by  Freud  and 
most  psycho-analysts,  was  the  discovery  that  the  same  psy- 
chical factors  that  play  the  chief  part  in  anxiety-hysteria  are 
also  to  some  extent  operative  in  some  apparently  pure  cases  of 
the  anxiety  neurosis. 

The  effect  of  this  new  knowledge  is  a  double  one :  On  the 
one  hand  it  leads  to  the  necessity  for  revising  various  questions, 
such  as  the  relation  between  the  '  actual  neuroses  '  and  the 
psychoneuroses,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  makes  immediately 
intelligible  a  number  of  clinical  problems  that  previously  had 
been  quite  obscure.  For  instance,  it  explains  some  of  the 
problems  concerning  the  relation  of  the  anxiety  neurosis  to 
hysteria,  a  matter  to  which  Freud  had  already  in  his  first 
communication  (189;)  devoted  special  attention,  and  it  also 
explains  the  clinical  finding  that  cases  of  hysterical  phobia 
usually  shew  as  well  symptoms  of  the  anxiety  neurosis.  If 
we  consider  the  essential  elements  of  the  infantile  conflicts 
that  lie  behind  such  phobias  we  can  understand  how  they  often 
lead  to  another  symptom — namely,  to  an  absolute  or  relative 
incapacity  to  obtain  sexual  gratification  even  when  favourable 
conditions  for  this  are  freely  present;  in  other  words,  to  an 
absolute  or  relative  impotence.  This  incapacity  can  then  bring 
about  an  anxiety  neurosis  just  as  the  absence  of  external 
opportunity  for  adequate  gratification  can,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  psychoneurotic  symptoms  themselves  render 
possible  a  sort  of  disguised  gratification  and  a  certain  relief  of 
tension . 

As  to  the  sexual  origin  of  pathological  anxiety  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I  have  elsewhere* 
shewn  that,  quite  apart  from  actual  experience,  logical  reflec- 
tion alone,  if  only  this  is  carried  through  consistently  and 
without  prejudice,  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion,  and  there 
is  no  other  part  of  the  whole  Freudian  theory  that  finds  a  more 
constant  confirmation  in  daily  practice.  The  main  problem 
is  to  determine  the  relative  importance  that  is  to  be  ascribed 
in  the  causation  of  anxiety  states  to  the  psychical  and  to  the 
physical  lack  of  gratification  respectively,  especially  in  the 
pure  anxiety  neurosis.  One  could  makfe  the  matter  easy  by 
saying  that,  from  its  very  biological  nature,  the  sexual  instinct 
must  have  both  a  psychical  and  a  physical  side — a  statement 
which  is  of  course  obvious — but  the  question  is  which  of  the 
>  Sm  Chapter  zxviL.  pp.  487-489. 
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two  is  the  more  important  in  the  present  connection,  a  questk» 
which  evidently  is  of  weighty  significance  in  regard  to  th«a- 
peutics. 

That  the  physical  factors  to  which  Freud  called  attention 
in  his  first  communication  are  actually  concerned  is  indicated 
by  two  considerations — first,  that  the  removal  of  them  is 
followed  by  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  and 
secondly,  that  their  presence  in  such  cases  is  to  be  found  with 
extraordinary  frequency,  if  not  constantly.  Even  such  an 
opponent  as  Janet*  could  not  overlook  the  latter  fact;  he 
writes:  'Si  on  peut  avoir  des  renseignements,  des  nveux  dans 
la  vie  sexuellc  des  malades,  on  voit  qu'elle  est  presque  tou- 
jours  troubl^e  et  qu'elle  est  bien  trouble  en  effet  dans  Ic 
sens  qu'indique  Freud.'  Several  authors  have  assumed, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  stress  that  Freud  in  the 
communication  referred  to  laid  on  the  bodily  factors,  that 
the  problem  is  purely  a  physical  one,  and  speak,  as  does  for 
instance  Loewenfeld,  of  a  tension  due  to  tibidt^enic  substances. 
Although  recent  investigations  on  the  inter-relation  of  ductless 
glands,  particularly  Cushing's  work  on  the  hN-pophysis,  make 
the  existence  of  such  chemical  substances  probable,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  this,  so 
that  it  would  seem  wiser  to  avoid  all  dogmatising  in  this 
direction  so  long  as  we  have  nothing  on  the  subject  beyond 
speculation.  In  any  rase  it  is  certain  that  even  in  con- 
nection with  the  physical  factors  in  question  there  are 
two  important  psychical  points  of  view  that  should  not  be 
overlooked : 

1.  Such  factors  hinder  adequate  satisfaction  of  various 
psychical  tendencies  of  probably  considerable  importance, 
which  can  scarcely  be  satisfied  in  any  other  way.  With  many 
people,  perhaps  especially  with  men,  there  remains,  after 
sublimation  has  accomplished  nil  it  can,  a  certain  surplus  of 
desire,  an  impulse  towards  psychical  discharge,  and  a  wish  to 
assure  oneself  once  again  of  that  feeling  nf  individual  value 
and  capacity  that  nothing  can  give  to  the  same  degree  as 
satisfactory  personal  relations  of  an  intimate  kind.  When  the 
lack  of  such  relations  hinders  the  psychical  discharge  there 
results  a  damniing-up  of  an  essentially  psychical  order  (quite 
apart  from  any  accompanying  bodily  accumulation). 

2.  When   the   various  ph>'sical    factors  are  considered  to 
■  Janet, '  Les  Obsenions  et  la  PsychaBtbtaifl,*  1903.  t.  i.,  p.  6st. 
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which  Freud  called  attention  {sudden  introduction  of  girls  to 
gross  sexual  experiences,  and  so  on),  it  is  seen  that  they  all 
concern  situations  in  which  there  must  of  necessity  arise  an 
intrapsychical  conflict;  for  instance,  no  human  being  leads  an 
abstinent  life  entirely  of  his  own  free  will,  but  only  because 
a  certain  part  of  his  personality  is  victorious  in  the  conflict 
with  the  other,  instinctive  part.  The  importance  of  such 
conflicts  is  not  to  be  under-estimated,  for  they  act  in  the  same 
way  as  the  current  conflicts  in  cases  of  anxiety-^hysteria — 
i.e.,  through  the  reinforcement  of  older  ones  ori'ginating  in 
childhood.  I  am  perhaps  the  more  inclined  to  bring  this 
factor  of  intrapsychical  conflict  into  prominence  because  for 
biological  reasons  I  derive  morbid  anxiety  not  directly  from 
repressed  sexuality  (as  is  so  often  done),  but  from  the  inborn 
fear-instinct,  which  has  been  stimulated  to  exaggerated  activity 
(as  a  defence  mechanism)  in  response  to  the  danger  of  the 
repressed  sexual  wishes.  This  conception  can  be  related  to 
Freud's  view  in  which  he  traces  the  '  anxiety  transformation 
of  sexual  hunger  '  to  the  fact  that  the  ego  deals  with  an  internal 
danger  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  accustomed  to  deal  with 
external  dangers ;  it  fears  them  and  defends  itself  against  them. 
A  parallel  can  thus  be  drawn,  in  my  opinion,  between  patho- 
logical anxiety  and  the  pathological  love  of  the  obsessional 
neurosis,  which  is  an  exaggerated  and  defensive  response  to 
repressed  hate.* 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  the  two  following  have 
also  to  be  thought  of:  There  are  cases  of  anxiety  neurosis  in 
which  the  removal  of  the  physical  factors  (coitus  intemiptus, 
etc.)  leads  to  a  partial  improvement,  but  not  to  complete 
recovery,  and  then  there  are  cases,  exceptions  it  is  true,  in 
which  such  factors  are  altogether  absent — 1^.,  in  which  sexual 
intercourse  is  freely  performed  in  the  normal  way.  As  is 
generally  known,  the  analysis  of  such  cases  always  reveals  the 
presence  of  infantile  psychical  factore,  identical  with  those 
characteristic  of  anxiety-hysteria.  For  all  these  reasons, 
therefore,  psychical  factors  have  to  be  credited  with  an  essential 
significance  in  the  causation  of  most,  if  not  all,  anxiety  states. 

Can  physical  factors  alone  ever  produce  morbid  anxiety  ? 
Perhaps  not,  for  the  following  reasons:  In  cases  where  the 
psychical  factors  are  less  prominent — i^.,  where  the  psycho- 
sexual  development  approaches  the  normal,  and  where  current 
•  Freud,  Jahrbuck  der  Psychoanalyse,  Bd.  i.,  3<  tUUte. 
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conflicts  are  not  very  important — experience  shews  that  such 
persons  can  tolerate  a  very  considerable  amount  of  sexual 
tension  without  harm,  far  more  than  those  with  a  more  neurotic 
predisposition.  Further,  one  sees  that  when  sexual  abstinence 
is  forced  on  animals — i.e.,  when  the  renouncement  is  due  to 
purely  external  and  not  to  internal  causes  (moral  conflicts, 
etc.) — the  result  is  not  an  anxiety  state  but  a  condition  of 
general  irritability.  The  latter  example  is,  it  is  true,  only  an 
analogy,  and  not  an  exact  comparison.  But  the  question 
cannot  be  tested  with  human  beings,  for,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  in  most  cases  where  physical  factors  are  operative 
psychical  ones  are  also;  in  cases  where  pressure  is  imposed 
from  without — e.g.,  in  prisons  and  insane  asylums — the  persons 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  normal.  The  difficulty  of 
isolating  somatic  factors  in  a  pure  form  makes  it  necessary  to 
remember,  therefore,  that  when  we  use  the  expression  '  physical 
factors  '  we  refer  to  a  given  situation  in  which  of  necessity 
psychical  factors  also  play  an  important  part. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  more  general  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  '  actual '  to  the  psychoneuroses.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  them  drawn  by  Freud  are  mainly  three: 
first,  the  individual  symptoms  of  the  former  differ  from  those 
of  the  latter  in  the  impossibility  of  reducing  them  further 
through  any  form  of  psychological  analysis;  secondly,  the 
causes  of  the  former  are  physical,  those  of  the  latter  psychical; 
and  thirdly,  the  causes  of  the  former  are  current,  while  those 
of  the  latter  lie  rather  in  the  past  (childhood).  This  scheme 
was  correct  at  the  time  it  was  drawn  up,  and  was  an  important 
advance  on  the  previous  confused  neurological  opinions; 
without  it,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  any  further 
progress.  It  retains  its  correctness  also  at  the  present  day, 
but  it  is  incomplete  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
whole  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  needs  revising  and  extending. 
The  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  shewn  that  the  most 
ruthless  efforts  in  the  direction  of  revision  and  extension  of 
Freud's  earlier  incomplete  views  have  been  those  made  by  Freud 
himself,  and  the  present  instance  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  a  recent  illuminating  communication,^  which  might  have 
been  written  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  he  says: 
'Die    Psychoanalyse    hat    uns    gemahnt,    den    unfruchtbaren 

^  '  UeberneurotischeErkrankungstypen.'  ZenlraibkUlfOr  PsyeluMMtfyst, 
Jahrg.  ii.,  S.  302. 
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Gegensatz  von  Susseren  und  inneren  Momenten,  von  Schicksal 
und  Konstitution,  aufzugeben,  und  hat  tins  gelehrt,  die  Venir- 
sachung  der  neurotischen  Erkrankung  regelmSssig  in  einer 
bestimmfen  psychischen  Situation  zu  finden,  welche  auf 
verschiedenen  Wegen  hergcstellt  werden  kann.'  ["Psycho- 
analysis has  led  us  to  give  up  the  unfruitful  contrast  of  external 
and  internal  factors,  of  fate  and  constitution,  and  has  taught 
us  regularly  to  find  the  causation  of  neurotic  disease  in  a 
definite  psychical  situation,^  which  can  be  brought  about  in 
various  ways.*]  The  difference  between  the  anxiety  neurosis 
and  anxiety-hysteria  cannot  be  described  better  than  in  terms 
of  the  various  types  of  onset  enumerated  by  Freud  in  this 
article.  The  former  condition  (anxiety  neurosis)  corresponds 
to  the  onset  resulting  from  renouncement  (type  A).  The 
renouncement  results  in  the  loss  of  psychical  gratification,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  psychosexual  life,  and  the 
accompanying  conflicts  lead,  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Freud, 
to  an  introversion  of  the  sexual  hunger  {Libido)  and  a  regressive 
revival  of  older  infantile  conflicts.  With  hysterical  phobias, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  current  conflicts  and  renouncement 
also  play  a  considerable  part,  the  most  important  factors  are 
the  demands  of  reality  (Realforderung)  or  the  inhibited  develop- 
ment (types  B  and  C).  But,  as  Freud  insists,  the  distinction 
between  the  various  types  is  to  some  extent  artificial  and 
schematic,  inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  the  different  factors 
mentioned  above  are  all  concerned.  The  distinction  is  there- 
fore entirely  a  quantitative  and  not  a  qualitative  one,  in  some 
cases  the  one  type  or  factor  playing  the  most  prominent  part, 
in  other  cases  the  others.  It  is  throughout  comprehensible 
that  with  patients  where  the  second  and  third  factors  are 
especially  strongly  developed  it  needs  a  lesser  activity  of  the 
first  one,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  in  order  to  evoke  the  illness. 
This  consideration  completely  explains  the  variability  of  the 
different  causative  factors  in  anxiety  states,  the  deeper  and 
the  more  superficial,  the  older  and  the  current  ones.  When 
the  first  are  more  prominent  the  patient  may  remain  free  from 
symptoms  so  long  as  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
psychosexual  gratification  (current  conflicts,  etc.);  but  he  can 
ofTer  much  less  resistance  than  another  person  to  the  action 
of  'phj-sical'  pathogenic  factors,  and  will  also,  therefore,  suffer 
sooner  from  an  anxiety  state. 

I  Mot  italiciwd  io  the  origiiul. 
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The  three  distinctions  given  above  between  an  actual  and 
a  psychoneurosis  will  now  be  considered  a  little  more  dosehr. 
The  symptoms  of  anxiety-hysteria  (phobias,  etc.)  are  not  onW 
capable  of  a  further  psychological  analysis,  but  cannot  be 
conceived  in  any  other  way;  they  symtwlise  various  wishn 
that  have  been  subjected  to  repression.  The  symptoms  of  tbe 
anxiety  neurosis  seem  to  have  a  rather  more  complicated  origin: 
on  the  one  hand  they  represent  the  normal  physiological 
accompaniments  of  fear,  which  has  arisen  through  the  psychical 
mechanism  discussed  above — i^.,  as  a  defence  reaction  to 
repressed  sexual  impulses — and  which,  just  like  the  pholHas, 
symbolises  both  the  wish  and  the  censor  opposed  to  it;  oo 
the  other  hand  they  may  have  an  individual  psycholc^k>l 
mechanism  of  their  own,  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  phobias. 
An  example:  Breast  dread  shews  both  fear  (free,  floating 
pathological  dread)  and  also  certain  definite  apprehensions 
that  are  symbolised  by  the  localisation  of  the  symptom;  I 
have  always  found  that  this,  especially  when  it  is  verj'  pro- 
nounced— as  with  the  anxiety  equivalents — is  over-determined 
by  psychical  factors.  The  second  distinction  in  question,  the 
bodily  in  contrast  to  the  mental,  has  been  discussed  above, 
and  we  saw  that  the  latter  factor  plays  an  important  part  in 
every  case,  whether  of  anxiety  neurosis  or  anxiety-h\-steria. 
while  our  knowledpe  of  the  former  factor  is  as  yet  too  indefinite 
to  allow  any  precise  statements  to  be  made.  In  general  it  can 
be  said  that  the  'physical'  factors  (in  the  sense  defined  abovet 
are  as  a  rule  much  more  pronounced  with  the  anxiety  neurosis 
than  with  the  anxiety-h\'steria,  but  even  rn  this  there  is 
considerable  variation.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  third 
distinction,  the  contrast  between  current  and  pa^t  factors, 
a  subject  that  was  clearly  and  exhaustively  discussed  by  Freud 
in  the  communication  mentioned  above.  We  see,  then-fon-. 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle  between  the  conception^ 
of  anxiety  neurosis  and  anxiety-hysteria,  since  both  conditions 
merely  represent  different  types  of  the  way  in  whieli  the  same 
final  result,  'a  definite  psychical  situation.'  may  be  attained- 
Thc  aTixiety  neurosis  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  single  typ*- 
or  a  syndrome  of  anxiety-hysteria;  tlie  latter  is  probably  the 
wider  conception. 

Finally,  some  of  the  therapeutic  applications  of  the  pre- 
ceding considerations  may  be  emphasised,  and  this  will  be 
done  in  the  form  of  a  short  statement,  which  needs  no  dtsois- 
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siuti  in  that  it  f<ill«ws  rfirfctly  from  what  has  br^n  said.  It 
concrms  only  th<*  anxifty  nrurosis.  INyrho-analytir  trrat- 
mrnt  of  -.mh  law-s  Ahould  b«*  undi-rtakt-n  untW  two  circum* 
statHTs:  first,  if  the  rcmovnl  of  the  'physiral'  factors — t^., 
roitus  intf-rruptus,  rtr. — docs  not  lend  to  an  adequate  tm- 
provrmrnt  in  the  symptoms,  and  secondly,  if  these  factors 
are  of  sm-h  a  kind  that  they  cannot  easily  be  removed — e/., 
ab^tinrnt'c  in  widows  over  a  certain  aRr,  in  KJrls,  etc. 

The  ronclusions  that  we  have  rearhed  may  be  summarised 
ft^  follows:  X'hr  e^M-ntial  cauM-  of  nil  kinds  of  anxiety  states 
cnnsi^ts  in  a  lark  of  [isychical  gratification  of  the  sexual  hunger 
{l.ihitln^;  the  anxiety  ariiies  in  the  inlK>rn  ft-ar-instinct,  and 
ihr  rxaKKrrat ion  of  its  manifestations  n-presrnts  a  defensive 
re*|»ons«'  to  p'pressrd  sexual  imputsn.  In  «H  cases  the  psyrhical 
factors  play  an  important  part,  in  many  even  the  sole  one. 
The  phvsiral  factor,  are  often  contributor\',  but  the\'  alone 
are  |)erhap'  nfvrr  suffieirnt  to  cvokr  an  anxiety  state;  in 
addition  tht-sc  factors  alwa\'s  have  an  ini|K>rtant  psychical  side. 
Th*"  phvsiral  factors  are  much  more  prominrnt  in  the  anxiety 
neuPtsis  than  in  anxirty-hysteria  (phobias,  rtc).  The  anxiety 
neurosis  may  be  considered  as  a  sinclr  svnipt«>m  of  anxiety- 
h>'stcria.  th<-  latti-r  Ik-iiiR  the  wider  cnri-ptiori. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

A  SIMPLE  PHOBIA' 

The  following  case  of  a  simple  phobia  is  related,  not  as  a 
detailed  study,  but  merely  to  illustrate  some  of  the  difTcrciica 
existing  between  the  two  current  psychological  views  regarding 
the  nature  and  origin  of  such  symptoms,  and  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  some  slight  contribution  will  be  made  to  the  ta^  of 
clarifying  and  rendering  precise  the  problems  at  issue. 

The  patient  was  a  young  man,  suffering  from  a  mild  neurosis. 
The  only  feature  of  this  that  concerns  us  here  was  the  following 
phobia,  one  of  a  common  type.  Whenever  he  stood  at  the 
brink  of  a  height  he  became  afflicted  with  slight  manifestation 
of  morbid  anxiety  (dread,  nervousness,  giddiness,  palpitation, 
tachycardia,  sweating,  etc.).  He  experienced  a  definite  fear 
of  falling,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  a  fear  lest  he  might  jump 
over,  and  would  hastily  draw  back  to  a  safer  position  or  clutch 
on  to  any  fixed  object.  In  a  fuller  description  he  added  some 
further  details,  of  wliich  the  only  ones  worthy  of  note  were 
these  two.  The  symptom  was  always  most  severe  when  the 
edge  was  one  overlooking  deep  water,  such  as  on  a  quay  or  on 
a  high  deck  aboard  ship.  The  vicinity  of  any  other  man  when 
he  was  near  a  dangerous  edge  made  him  afraid  that  the  latter 
would  throw  him  over;  although  he  realised,  of  course,  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  fear,  it  caused  such  discomfort  that 
it  cost  him  a  very  con5;iderable  effort  to  walk  or  stand  with 
another  man  in  a  position  of  this  sort.  The  latter  fear  applied 
only  to  other  men,  not  to  women. 

Investigation  of  the  patient's  histor>-  brought  to  light  the 
following  relevant  facts.  He  had  had  the  phobia  as  long  as 
he  could  remember,  though  it  varied  considerably  in  intensity 
from  time  to  time.  He  recalled,  with  no  special  dif&culty  and 
merely  by  carefully  searching  his  memory,  a  scries  of  occur- 

*  Published  in  the  Juumai  cf  Abnormai  Ptychohgy,  Juiu.  tgty 
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nrncrs  that  dts«Tve  the  name  of  p&ychicat  traumata,  aiu)  whifh 
tecnM>d  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  symptom 
iiiasmurh  a*>  they  concerned  situations  that  closely  membled 
those  undiT  which  the  symptom  M*as  manifested.  Two  of  these 
were  much  more  serious  than  the  others,  and  vkxtc  also  the 
eariiest  in  time  The  memories  will  be  narrated  in  order,  the 
first  bring  of  the  most  recent  occurrence. 

This  one  referred  to  an  incident  that  occurred  when  the 
patteiit  was  trii  years  old.  He  was  talcn  to  a  village  concert 
by  a  grown-up  friend,  who,  on  account  of  the  hall  bring  crowded, 
made  him  sit  on  a  window*  ledge  some  >ix  fret  above  the  stairs. 
He  was  vtry  afraid  of  falling  off,  and,  after  he  had  endured 
it  for  about  half  an  hour,  his  fear  got  the  better  of  his  mortifica- 
tion, and  he  got  the  friend  to  lift  him  down.  Clearly,  bowTver, 
the  incident  contained  not  so  much  a  serious  trauma  in  itself 
as  an  fK-ra«i<>n  that  was  well  adapted  to  bring  the  phobia  into 
prominent  evidence. 

The  year  previous  to  this  he  had  been  taken  up  a  tower, 
about  too  fert  high,  by  his  father.  On  reaching  the  circular 
prujerting  balrunv  at  the  top,  which  was  quite  in  the  open, 
though  of  course  protected  by  a  railing,  his  father  laughed  at 
hi»  fear>,  and  forced  him  to  walk  around  the  tower  on  the 
balcony.  He  areompli^hed  this  in  great  terror,  the  memory- 
of  wl)i<h  wa^  ^till  disagreeable. 

The  third  iiieident  was  one  that  had  orciirred  when  he  was 
seven  yeiirs  old-  At  the  end  of  the  wh'ml  playground  was 
a  wall  that  divided  it  from  lower  ground  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
the  h'-iglit  of  the  wall  being  l>etwTen  fiftrrn  and  t«Tnty  feet. 
One  d.iy  »  V  h<Kil-teaeher  (a  young  man)  lifted  him  over  thi^ 
wall  a>  a  prartieal  joke,  and  suspended  hmi  up*i<le  down  by 
his  ankl'-^,  playfully  threatening  all  the  vlule  to  let  him  drop  . 
As  may  l>e  nnagmed,  this  had  caused  in  the  lH»y  a  fit  of  abject 
terror,  tliough  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  disappeared  soon 
enough  aft-r  he  was  safely  bark  in  the  playground. 

Ihe  last  of  the  Series,  and  the  *nily  one  (hat  shewed  any 
dlInne•.^  in  the  nieni'iry  of  It,  dated  Uh  k  to  th>-  age  of  three.* 
The  pati'iit  seems  to  have  been  a  fretful  fliild.  murh  given 
to  cryiiig.  and  on  one  o4Tasion.  when  he  had  probably  been 
nt«>re  thiiii  u*'Ually  trouhle«>me,  a  \  isttor  who  uas  staying  iti 
Che  houM-,  and   whom  the  child  had  g<M>d  reason   to  dread. 

>  All  tbc  'Utr*  loubl  br  <Muuuly  dttwiamad  t>y  CAUtaw;  tUtnaum. 
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picked  him  up  in  anger,  carried  him  outside,  and  held  him 
over  a  high  cask  of  water,  into  which  he  threatened  to  drop 
him  unless  he  became  quiet. 

These  were  the  only  relevant  traumata  that  could  be 
elicited  by  any  fonn  of  inquiry,  from  either  himself  or  bis 
parents.  According  to  one  view  regarding  the  genews  of 
phobias  we  have  here  all  the  essential  facts  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  case,  granted  that  a  given  congenital  predisposition' 
was  present — for  instance,  an  unusually  developed  fear-instinct. 
The  explanation  that  would  be  offered  might  run  90ine»-hat 
as  follows:  A  pronounced  manifestation  and  activity  of  tbc 
fear-instinct  was  aroused  by  each  of  the  traumata  just  men- 
tioned, and  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  intelligible  way.  Thti 
had  two  after-results:  in  the  first  place,  the  emotion  of  fear 
and  the  idea  of  falling  (or  being  thrown  over)  became  in- 
eradicably  associated,  so  that  the  effective  presence  of  the 
latter  always  tended  to  arouse  the  former.  Possibly  the  fbrm 
of  the  earliest  trauma  would  account  for  the  exceptional 
rntensity  of  the  phobia  when  the  patient  was  near  deep  water. 
In  the  second  place,  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  aroused  was 
the  reason  of  its  persisting  so  remarkably,  usually  latent,  but 
capable  of  being  called  forth  in  the  presence  of  any  situatioa 
that  resembled  the  original  ones ;  in  other  words,  a  bod\*  of 
emotion  had  been  created  which  remained  with  the  patient  as 
a  memento  of  the  experiences  he  had  once  passed  through. 
Some  writers  would  probably  add  the  elaboration  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  nervous  shock,  a  group  of  mental  processes  had 
become  dissociated  from  the  rest  of  the  mind,  and  that  this 
dissociation  remained  as  a  permanent  effect  of  the  trauma. 

Supporters  of  the  second  view,  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  first,  or  slaitc  one,  may  be  termed  the  dynamic  view, 
would  agree  as  to  the  influence  of  the  series  of  shocks,  but 
would  express  thtir  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  these  alone  to 
produce  the  result  in  question ;  they  would  thus  regard  the 
explanation  just  given  as  incomplete  ratlier  than  incorrect. 
They  would  maintain  that  such  tffccts  as  those  described  can 
never  result  from  psychical  traumata  alone,  but  only  when 
these  bccomi-  associated  with,  and  perhaps  reinforce,  certain 
dynamic  trends  already  present  in  the  mind. 

In  support  of  this  criticism   attention    may    be   directed 

'  1  will  aay  nothing  more  about  this,  for  it  is  etgudUy  a^umed  by  buch 
views  under  cuusidcration,  and  its  thus  commuu  gruund. 
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to  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  psychical  traumata, 
and  even  severe  ones,  may  certainly  occur  without  leading  to 
lasting  phobias  (or  any  other  symptoms),  so  it  is  plain  that 
some  other  factor  must  be  operative  in  the  cases  when  they 
do.  To  invoke  the  congenital  differences  between  people  as 
the  sole  explanation  of  this  other  factor,  without  making  any 
further  inquiry  to  determine  if  possible  what  other  influences 
are  at  work,  is  only  to  make  an  unprovable  assumption,  which 
in  any  event  leads  to  no  increase  of  our  comprehension  of  the 
mental  conditions  in  question.  In  the  second  place,  experience 
shews  that  phobias  may  sometimes  arise  independently  of  any 
connection  with  preceding  psychical  traumata  of  a  serious 
nature;  that  is  to  say,  in  cases  where  any  traumata  that  may 
have  occurred  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  either  to  present 
no  intrinsic  resemblance  to  the  phobia  (in  the  way  that  they 
do  in  the  present  instance,  on  the  contrary),  or  else  to  be  of 
only  an  insignificant  intensity.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
these  traumata  can  be  regarded  neither  as  the  whole  cause 
of  the  phobia,  nor  even  as  the  essential  cause. 

It  is  held  by  the  second  group  of  observers  that  the  dynamic 
trend,  or  wish,  is  symbolised  in  the  phobia,  and  that  it  is  the 
continued  action  of  this  wish  which  rs  responsible  for  the 
persistence  of  the  phobia;  when  the  activity  of  the  former 
ceases,  that  of  the  latter  does  also.  To  express  the  matter' 
most  shortly,  it  is  held  that  every  phobia  represents  a  com- 
promise between  one  or  more  repressed  wishes  and  the  in- 
hibiting forces  that  have  repressed  these;  the  activity  of  these 
wishes  constitutes  the  essential  and  specific  cause  of  the  morbid 
mental  state,' 

The  same  phobia  by  no  means  always  represents  the  same 
repressed  wish,  though  it  does  some  wishes  so  much  more 
frequently  than  others  that  these  may  be  called  types.  The 
common  types  of  wish  that  underlie  the  present  phobia  are 
the  two  following:  (i)  The  repressed  desire  to  experience  some 
moral  fall.  This  is  symbolised  by  the  physical  act  of  falling, 
in  just  tht  same  way  that  the  spiritual  idea  of  purification 
from  sill  is  symbolised  in  the  material  act  of  ablution  with 
water  (baptism).  The  word  'fall'  is  very  commonly  employed 
to  indicate  the  idea  in  question — one  need  only  mention  such 
expressions  as  'to  fall  from  grace,'  'fallen  women,'  'backsliding 
after  conversion,'  etc. — and  the  two  connotations  of  the  word, 
'  See  Chapter  XXVII. 
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to  renouncing  the  pleasure  of  being  cradled  in  his  mother's 
arms,  which  till  now  had  always  been  open  to  him,'  and  the 
having  to  wait  disconsolately  while  the  baby  was  being  nursed. 
The  following  trivial  incident  will  illustrate  this:  One  day 
when  he  was  a  Ifttle  over  two  years  old  he  called  out  vehemently 
to  his  mother,  'Put  the  baby  down  in  the  cradle  to  cry,  and 
nurse  me.'  The  words  'to  cry'*  are  especially  to  be  noticed, 
these  clearly  being  an  unnecessary  refinement  of  unkindness. 
No  doubt  his  real  feelings,  the  free  manifestations  of  which 
were  already  being  hampered  by  growing  inhibitions,  would 
have  been  more  truly  expressed  in  some  such  phrase  as, '  Heave 
the  little  brat  on  to  the  floor,  throw  it  away  for  good.' 

Another  feature  of  importance  was  that  throughout  his 
childhood  he  had  suffered  greatly  from  fear  of  his  father,  as 
well  as  of  the  visitor  mentioned  above,  a  man  who  was  closely 
identified  in  his  mind  with  his  father.  Most  of  this  fear  was 
caused  by  a  projection  of  the  hostile  thoughts  bred  by  his 
jealousy  of  his  father.  He  secretly  hated  his  father,  and 
nursed  phantasies  of  killing  him,  so  he  ascribed  to  his  father  a 
similar  hostility  and  also  feared  the  latter's  retribution  if  his 
evil  thoughts  became  known.  Therefore,  when  first  the 
visitor,  and  later  on  the  father,  forced  him  into  a  situation 
where  he  was  in  peril  of  falling  from  a  height  (the  cask  and  the 
tower  incidents),  his  instinctive  reaction  was,  'It's  come  at 
last.  The  all-knowing  father  has  discovered  my  sinful  thoughts, 
and  he  is  going  to  do  to  me  what  I  wanted  to  do  to  my  little 
sister  and  to  him.' 

The  hate,  jealousy,  and  hostility  that  had  arisen  in  earliest 
childhood  h^d  persisted  in  the  patient's  unconscious  up  to 
the  present,  in  reference  both  to  the  relatives  first  concerned 
and  other  associated  persons,  on  to  whom  it  had  later  been 
transferred.  Being  of  course  repressed  through  the  influence 
of  moral  training,  and  covered  as  well  by  a  real  love,  it  had 
never  been  consciously  experienced  in  its  full  intensity,  mani- 
festing itself  chiefly  through  endless  friction  and  irritability, 
with  occasional  quarrels.  The  suffering  and  unhappiness 
resulting  from  these  constituted  one  of  the  punishments  that 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tbe  height  of  a  mother's  ums  ia  greatly 
magnified  in  the  imagination  of  a  Utile  child,  just  as  the  sixe  of  any  grown-up 
person  is:  hence  the  giaots  of  mythology. 

*  The  wording  is  in  all  probability  correct,  for  the  incident,  which  was 
often  repeated  as  a  family  story,  was  told  me  by  the  mother,  who  rememlMrad 
it,  as  well  as  manv  others,  very  distinctly. 

-   -      --'Ogle 


CHAPTER  XXX 

ANALYTIC  STUDY  OF  A  CASE  OF  OBSESSIONAL 
NEUROSIS » 

(The  following  case-report  is  a  small  section  extracted  from 
.1  detailed  study  of  the  obsessional  neurosis  published  else- 
where, which  includes  general  considerations  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease  as  well  as  the  casuistic  material  on  which  these 
were  based.  It  is  much  the  shortest  case  of  those  reported, 
and  is  selected  for  republication  here  mainly  on  grounds  of 
economy  of  space.  With  the  other  cases  strikingly  successful 
therapeutic  results  were  recorded,  while  with  the  present  case 
the  length  of  treatment  (one  month)  precluded  any  question 
of  cure.  The  patient  (a  gratis  one)  was  supported  by  relatives, 
who  shewed  the  customary  lack  of  sympathy  and  compre- 
hension in  regard  to  his  sufferings,  and  refused  to  allow  nim 
to  stay  longer  in  Toronto  (where  I  then  was),  so  that  after 
a  month  the  treatment  had  to  be  broken  off.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  see  how  occasionally  one  can  attain  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  neurosis  in  a  short  time  without 
being  in  a  position  to  bring  the  treatment  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Freud'  has  several  times  pointed  out  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  patient  getting  to  know  the  causes  and  nature  of 
his  symptoms  is  of  little  avail  in  itself,  and  that  a  true  cure  can 
only  take  place  when  the  resistances  are  overcome  which  had 
previously  prevented  him  from  realising  these  causes,  a  con- 
summation that  in  this  case  was  made  im[K)ssible  through 
lack  of  time.) 

The  patient  was  a  printer,  forty-six  years  old.  He  had 
suffered  from  obsessional  attacks  at  four  different  periods  of 
his  life,  being  relatively  free  in  the  inter\'als  between  them, 
and  each  of  these  attacks  lasted  longer  than  the  preceding  ones. 
The  first  was  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  at  which 
time  ho  was  obsessed  for  a  month  by  the  idea  that  his  mother 

'  Kcad  at  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Psycbo-An&lytical 
As«>cUtion,  At  Boston.  May  30.  1912.  Published  ia  the  JakHmck  dgr  PsyeMo- 
analysf.  Bd.  v. 

'  Sw.  lor  enample,  Freud,  ZtntraBitan  fAr  Ptychoanafyu,  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  ^; 
aboLhajiter  XVI.  uf  the  present  volume,  p.  309. 
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had  committed  a  murder.  This  recurred  four  yeais  later  and 
then  lasted  for  three  or  four  months.  About  four  years  ago. 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  acquired  the  obsession  that  he  was 
suffering  from  diabetes,  and  this  afflicted  him  for  more  than 
a  year.  His  present  trouble,  which  had  tormented  him  fx 
the  past  eighteen  months,  was  the  idea  that  the  body  of  bii 
little  daughter  had  been  stolen  out  of  her  grave. 

Superficially  considered,  these  three  obsessions  seem  to  be 
quite  unconnected,  and  it  is  a  typical  case  of  the  kind  usualhr 
quoted  in  support  of  the  prevailing  medical  theory  of  the 
obsessional  neurosis.  According  to  this  theory  the  neurosb  is 
conditioned  by  a  primary  psychasthenic  state,  on  the  basis 
of  which  all  possible  disconnected  and  meaningless  ideas  maT 
develop  as  secondary  products.  The  adherents  of  this  view 
have  therefore  no  further  interest  in  the  actual  content  of  the 
obsessional  ideas — nor  in  their  genesis — other  than  mcrety  to 
classify  them  without  any  investigation.  A  short  study  of 
our  patient's  obsessions,  however,  sufficed  to  make  it  clear 
not  only  that  they  were  closely  interwoven  with  one  another, 
but  also  that  they  represented  an  integral  constituent  of  bis 
personality. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  present  condition  of  the  patient. 
His  thirteen-year-old  daughter  had  died  the  day  after  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  Indications  of  the  obsession  mad« 
their  appearance  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral,  and  within  a 
month  it  had  almost  fully  developed.  {The  patient  had  in  the 
first  instance  told  me  that  it  had  only  begun  two  months  after 
\he  death,  an  example  of  tlie  way  in  which  patients  mana^ 
to  overlook  the  significance  of  events  connected  with  the  causes 
of  their  ob.sessions  by  dislocating  the  chronology  of  such  events. i 
The  obsession  first  took  the  form  that  some  one  had  stolen  his 
daughter's  body  out  of  the  grave  in  order  to  cut  it  up.  Probabh' 
it  was  a  doctor  who  had  done  it  for  purposes  of  dissection. 
He  asked  me  again  and  again  whether  various  public  buildinjr- 
which  he  passed  on  his  way  to  me  were  not  medical  institutions, 
because  he  had  the  idea  that  the  corpse  might  be  in  one  of 
them;  when  I  j'.ssured  him  they  were  nothing  of  the  sort,  these 
ideas  would  disappear  for  a  time.  Besides  this  he  thought 
the  body  mi^ht  have  been  taken  by  a  butcher,  whose-  callini; 
was  in  the  patient's  mind  associated  with  that  of  a  doctor. 
Six  months  after  the  child's  death  the  obsession  was  furtbrr 
reinforced.    The  exciting  cause  of  this  was  that  he  fancied  be 
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had  seen  his  child's  face  on  the  back  of  a  passing  rag-cart; 
before  he  could  convince  himself  that  he  was  mistaken  the 
cart  was  out  of  sight.  After  this  incident  he  could  never  see 
a  rag-cart  without  being  seized  with  the  same  idea,  and  as  it 
usually  entered  his  mind  only  when  the  cart  had  passed  him 
it  was  always  too  late  to  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
enough  to  convince  himself  that  the  whole  thing  was  merely 
imagination.  Soon  the  same  thing  happened  at  the  sight  of 
other  refuse-carts,  those  removing  the  refuse  of  street  sweepings 
or  dust-bins,  and  most  of  all  those  removing  the  refuse  of 
slaughter-houses,  such  as  grease,  bones,  etc.  In  a  short  time 
the  obsession  had  further  extended  to  every  imaginable  cart, 
and  even  to  various  other  vehicles,  trams,  cabs,  etc. — a  good 
example  of  the  generalisation  of  a  morbid  idea.  But  not  only 
might  carts  and  carriages  contain  the  corpse;  he  also  fancied 
that  he  saw  it  on  the  street  in  any  suspicious  bundle,  in  old 
newspapers,  refuse-bins,  and  so  on. 

Gomg  out  of  doors  thus  became  a  martyrdom  for  him,  for 
not  only  had  he  at  every  step  to  examine  all  conceivable 
suspicious  objects,  but  he  was  also  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
trauma  of  having  to  pass  by  such  objects  without  having  the 
opportunity  of  examining  them.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  trams,  so  that  before  long  he  had  to  give  up  that  way  of 
getting  about,  since  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  shut  his 
eyes  but  was  compelled  to  look  out  of  the  window  all  the  time 
'  for  fear  that  he  might  go  past  his  daughter's  body  without 
knowing  it.' 

To  begin  with  he  felt  tolerably  well  at  home,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  going  over  again  in  his  imagination  the 
various  objects  that  he  had  seen  when  last  out  without  being 
able  to  examine  them.  He  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
work  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  trouble,  it  being  simply  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  anything.  After  a  time  various  possi- 
bilities took  shape  even  at  home:  he  could  see  things  out  of 
the  window,  newspapers  flying  about,  parcels  left  on  door- 
steps,' dim  objects  in  the  neighbours'  rooms,  and  so  on,  and 
naturally  he  was  obliged  to  inspect  all  such  things  with  the 
greatest  care.  Later  on  the  state  of  affairs  grew  worse,  for 
when  his  wife  covered  the  windows  (to  keep  him  from  them) 
and  he  was  left  in  artificial  light  only,  he  would  fancy  he  saw 
the  dreaded  sight  through  key-holes,  cracks  in  the  wall,  etc. 
■  A  commoo  mode  of  At^vary  in  C«n»cU. 
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Thus  his  activity  was  confined  to  shutting  himself  off  from 
the  outer  world  by  making  his  house  a  sort  of  hermit^e,  so 
that  he  might  endlessly  review  the  numerous  possibilities 
concerning  his  ideas.  In  this  he  was,  like  all  such  patients, 
very  inventive  and  would  meet  the  objections  of  his  relatives 
with  a  skill  in  argument  that  many  a  professional  debater 
might  have  envied.  At  the  beginning  of  every  visit  to  me  I 
had  first  to  assure  him,  in  reply  to  his  piteous  questions,  that 
I  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  event  he  so  dreaded 
(the  body-snatching).  By  the  next  time  he  would  have  quite 
forgotten  what  I  had  said  and  would  beg  me  to  repeat  it.  Once 
I  was  imprudent  enough  to  bring  forward  the  argument  that 
eighteen  months  after  death  the  body  would  be  so  far  gone 
in  decay  that  he  could  not  possibly  recognise  it  (an  ailment, 
by  the  way,  that  did  not  convince  him,  because,  of  course,  the 
thief  could  have  artificially  preserved  the  body)  and  used  the 
expression  '  it  is  no  longer  there,'  meaning  naturally  that  only 
the  skeleton  was  left.  As  sotfn  as  he  had  left  my  house  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  I  was  after  all  of  his  opinion  and 
agreed  with  him  that  the  body  was  '  no  longer '  in  the  grave — 
i.e.,  that  it  had  been  stolen;  he  could  not  sleep  the  whole  night 
and  was  in  a  state  of  acute  distress  until  our  next  talk.  If 
there  are  therapeutists  who  can  cure  such  disorders  by  argument 
alone,  they  must  have  at  their  command  powers  of  a  super- 
human order. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  patient's  daily  journey  from 
his  dwelling  to  me  was  no  light  matter  and  often  became  simple 
torture  for  him,  as 'well  as  being  distressing  for  his  wife.  He 
could  not  be  out  of  doors  for  a  moment  without  his  wife,  and 
only  by  dint  of  her  encouragement  and  assurances  could  he 
pass  the  innumerable  doubtful  objects  in  the  street.  The 
patient  was  far  from  prepossessing  in  appearance.  With  his 
unusually  small  and  badly  developed  figure,  his  shrinking, 
timid  bearing,  and  his  morose  and  anguished  countenance,  he 
presented,  as  he  came  in  bathed  with  sweat  from  the  exertion 
of  his  journey,  as  distressing  and  pitiable  a  figure  as  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 
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CiriLDHOOD. 

The  patient  was  the  eighth  of  eleven  children",  of  whom 
five  were  boys  and  six  girls.  The  ones  who  possessed  the 
greatest  psychical  value'  for  him  were:  (j)  Frederick,  the 
eldest  boy,  who  was  fifteen  years  older  than  the  patient  and 
who  took  the  father's  place  on  the  latter's  death;  he  was 
extraordinarily  strict  and  harsh;  (2)  Maggie,  the  eldest  girl; 
she  was  thirteen  years  older  than  the  patient,  and  mothered 
him;  (3)  Sarah,  two  years  younger  than  himself;  (4)  Thomas, 
four  years  younger  than  him;  and  (5)  Lucy,  five  years  younger 
than  him.'  When  the  patient  was  five  years  old  his  father 
died,  and  he  could  recollect  nothing  of  him  except  being  at  the 
funeral. 

The  family  was  always  very  poor  and  was  supported  by  the 
rider  children.  According  to  the  patient's  account,  Frederick, 
the  chief  prop  of  the  family,  deserted  it,  four  years  after  the 
father's  death,  in  order  to  marry.  He  bore  a  grudge  against 
him  for  this  and  took  it  as  a  wrong  done  to  his  mother.  He 
himself  behaved  quite  differently,  stayed  with  his  mother  and 
supported  her  till  he  married,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two;  she 
still  lived  then  with  him  until  friction  between  her  and  his 
wife  made  it  impossible.  (This  is  always  a  suspicious  indica- 
tion of  unconscious  erotic  conflicts.)  As  he  said  himself,  he 
was  always  '  a  mother's  boy,'  and  he  ranked  filial  devotion  to 
her  above  everything  else.  As  a  child  he  preferred  staying  at 
home  and  helping  her  to  playing  with  other  boys.  The  mother 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  hard,  at  all  events  in  comparison 
with  the  patient's  craving  for  affection,  and  she  was  very 
violent-tempered.  He  was  an  extremely  sensitive  child,  with 
easily  wounded  feelings,  and  was  always  making  himself 
unhappy  over  the  thought  that  no  one  loved  him.  He  believed 
that  his  mother  preferred  his  brother  Thomas  to  him;  she 
spoilt  him  as  the  youngest  and  even  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  her 
bed  till  he  was  ten  years  old.  The  patient  resented  especially 
this  last  indulgence  and,  as  he  maintained,  simply  because  he 
Was  afraid  the  brother  might  'disturb'  his  mother.  As  is  the 
case  with  most  rationalisations,  the  wording  betrays  the  very 

'  In  a  large  family  it  will  always  be  found  that  only  a  few  of  the  membcn, 
usua'ly  two  or  three,  are  psychically  important  to  any  one  child;  in  th* 
present  case  the  only  really  important  ones  of  the  ten  were  the  two  jroungMt 

*  Tlic  names  here  given  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  an  fictitions. 
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thoughts  that  were  meant  to  be  concealed.  Naturally  he  was 
terribly  jealous  of  Thomas,  and  this  was  the  main  reason  why 
the  question  of  where  babies  come  from  had  especially  occupied 
him  since  the  latter's  birth. 

Jealousy  and  mistrust  remained  as  marked  char»:teri5tics 
throughout  his  life  and  were  often  the  cause  of  difficulties  in 
his  work.  Generally  he  liked  those  set  over  him,  but  on  the 
smallest  reprimand  he  became  out  of  humour  and  sullen.  In 
other  words,  the  smallest  indication  that  he  might  not  be 
valued  or  loved  enough  resulted  in  withdrawal  into  himself, 
hatred,  and  even  a  mild  form  of  persecutory  delusion;  in  some 
instances,  which  cannot  be  more  closely  described  here,  this 
reaction  was  of  a  pathological  intensity.  In  these  experiences 
his  homosexual  tendencies  evidently  played  an  important  part, 
which  was  quite  clear  from  his  dreams.  The  same  type  of 
reaction  {conversion  of  love  into  hate)  appeared  too  in  con- 
nection with  his  heterosexual  tendencies  if  the  object  of  bis 
affection  did  not  return  it  to  the  extent  he  desired.  These 
facts  suffice  to  explain  the  patient's  first  symptom,  which 
afflicted  him  as  a  child  for  a  considerable  time:  namely,  the 
anxiety  lest  his  mother  might  in  a  fit  of  rage  kill  little  Thomas. 
He  ascribed  this  fear  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  used  often  to 
say  when  angered  by  the  bad  behaviour  of  one  of  the  children, 
'  I'll  kill  you,  you  little  devil,'  but  he  could  not  explain  why 
he  should  feel  this  anxiety  on  Thomas's  account  and  not  on 
his  own.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  early  ape  a 
strongly  marked  paranoiac  tendency  was  already  present  in  the 
psychopathologj'  of  the  patient,  just  as  in  his  later  reaction"" 
there  was  shewn  a  pronounced  tendency  to  the  formation  ot 
persecutory  delusions.  He  projected  on  to  his  mother,  namely. 
his  wish  to  kill  his  brother,  and  I  had  good  reason  to  think 
that  at  that  e;irly  period  the  phantasy  was  in  the  patientV 
mind  that  his  mother  had  killed  his  father  to  pU■a^e  himself 
(this  naturally  corresponding  with  his  own  wish),  but  it  wa* 
not  possihie  for  me  to  obtain  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
sunnisc. 

Infantile  Sexuality. 

The  inl.iiitile  sex-life  of  the  patient  was  enactod  more  iti 

phantasies  than  in  actual  life,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  pav 

special  attention  to  them.     His  few  nal  experiences  vvert-  of 

little  significance.     When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  eldest 
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generally  recognised,  humour  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  self- 
defence  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  an  unfriendly  worid, 
and  an  exaggerated  sensitiveness  towards  its  affronts  essentially 
consists  merely  in  taking  them  too  seriously.  Two  of  his 
brothers  had  the  same  gloomy  and  sullen  nature,  wtuch  he 
regarded  as  an  inheritance  from  his  mother,  who  had  possessed 
it  in  a  high  degree.  The  sisters  took  rather  after  the  father, 
who  had  a  more  sunny  disposition. 

The  reverse  side  of  these  character-reactions  occasionally 
appeared,  however.  As  a  small  boy  he  used  to  boast  to 
strangers  (usually  girls)  about  himself,  his  family,  and  esperially 
his  big  brothers.  At  that  time  he  was  very  fond  of  dressing 
up  in  a  childish  way  and  took,  for  instance,  great  pride  in 
wearing  an  orange-coloured  scarf  of  his  brother's,  the  badge 
of  a  political  party  he  belonged  to.  His  whole  life  through 
he  revelled  in  unbridled  phantasies  of  mighty  achie\-ements, 
to  which  his  utter  inefTectiveness  formed  a  tragical  contrast. 
In  imagination  he  saw  himself  filling  the  most  exalted  positions, 
playing  the  principal  part  in  great  affairs  of  state,  swayii^ 
the  mob  and  spurring  them  on  to  great  deeds,  daringly  rescuing 
railway  trains  in  danger,  and  so  on.  Most  of  these  phantasies 
were  plainly  of  an  exhibitionistic  order:  thus,  he  moved  the 
crowd  by  his  marvellous  oratory  or  ravished  an  audience  by 
his  violin-playing;  oftener  it  was  a  wind  instrument,  a  horn  it 
flute,  which  he  played  in  a  way  that  the  world  had  never  known 
before;  or,  again,  on  the  stage  he  filled  the  whole  theatre  with 
enthusiasm  by  his  wonderful  acting,  and  so  on.  The  com- 
pensatory or  consolatory  nature  of  these  phantasies  is  too 
evident  to  need  further  comment.  His  unconscious  phantasies 
were,  as  usual,  still  more  unrestrained;  in  them  he  was  Kinp 
of  England,  the  American  President,  or  even  Christ  Himself. 

As  might  be  expected,  humility  and  diffidence  were  highly 
developed  in  the  patient.  Although  he  belonged  to  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society,  he  was  too '  modest '  to  perform  an  excretory- 
act  in  the  presence  of  another  man.  In  company  he  wa> 
extremely  diffident  and  embarrassed,  and  was  aKva\-s  afraid 
of  making  a  faux  paa — e.g.,  of  using  a  wrong  implement  at 
table,  and  the  like. 

The  counterpart  of  the  exhibitionistic  impulse — namt-ly. 
the  impulse  to  look  (Schaulrieb) — was  an  almost  more  important 
factor  in  his  life;  it  chiefly  appeared  as  curiosity  and  desire 
for  knowledge.     I'he  usual  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  children 
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had  greatly  exercised  him  in  youth.  He  could  not  recollect 
the  birth  of  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters,  although  one  was 
born  when  he  was  six  years  old.  He  recalled  only  the  birth 
of  a  neighbour's  child  the  following  year,  no  doubt  a  'cover- 
memory.'  The  current  explanation  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
that  children  grew  under  different  vegetables,  and  some  of  the 
children  were  given  as  nicknames  the  names  of  the  plants 
under  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  grown — f^.,  cabbage, 
turnip,  etc.  The  first  actual  observation  that  had  to  be  con- 
nected with  this  theory  was  the  part  played  by  the  doctor.* 
How  was  it  that  the  doctor  could  dig  them  up,  and  no  one 
else  ?  From  this  consideration  he  had  an  immense  respect 
for  the  medical  faculty,  which  to  a  certain  extent  he  kept 
throughout  his  life.  He  had  often  wished  that  he  was  clever 
enough  to  become  a  doctor,  but  gave  up  the  possibility  as 
being  beyond  his  powers.  The  thought  of  whether  the  doctor 
sometimes  injured  the  children  as  he  dug  them  out  with  his 
spade  proved  to  be  of  especial  importance  in  regard  to  his 
later  phantasies.  Then  he  also  wondered  how  the  doctor 
brought  the  baby  into  the  house,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  his  way  it  was  hidden  in  his  pocket  or  under  Jiis  over- 
coat. His  chief  game  as  a  child — indeed,  almost  his  only  one- 
was  to  sit  by  himself  on  a  wooden  bench  and  imagine  that  he 
was  going  round  with  a  cart,  stopping  at  various  houses  and 
delivering  parcels.'  (The  three  most  usual  significations  of 
the  word  '  to  deliver  '  are,  of  course,  to  hand  in  (a  letter,  parcel, 
etc.),  to  briiiK  to  birth,  and  to  reScue.)  Here  we  have  the  key 
to  the  cart  and>driver  in  his  present  obsession;  another  source 
is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  only  cart  he  could  remember 
ill  his  village  was  a  watering-cart,  in  which  he  was  always 
extremely  interested,  and  which  looked  exactly  like  a  refuse- 
cart, 

The  patient  could  not  remember  having  connected  the 
idea  of  birth  with  the  mother  before  his  ninth  year  (earlier 
phantasies  had  obviously  been  forgotten),  and  then  he  doubted 
the  possibility  of  there  being  room  for  a  child  inside  her  body. 
(This  particular  doubt  often  points  to  phantasies  about  the 
exit — the  anal  opening — being  too  small  for  the  purpose.)     He 

'   In  Canada  doctors  attend  practically  all  confinements. 

'  The  unconscious  meaning  of  the  children's  game  of  '  postman,'  and  of 
much  of  ihc  excitement  «-ith  which  older  girls  wait  for  the  post — i.t.,  a 
baby — to  come,  even  when  they  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  interertiBg 
letters. 
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then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctor  cut  the  child  out. 
This  thought  shews  a  strong  repression  of  the  earlier  theon* 
(common  to  a1)  children)  that  the  anus  is  the  channel  of  exit, 
'and  was  associated  with  the  other  early  conscious  sup[K>sition 
that  the  doctor  cut  or  dug  the  children  out  of  the  earth/  an 
idea  that  soon  became  connected  with  sadistic  thoughts. 

Although  the  analysis  was  not  carried  far  enough  actually 
to  revive  the  patient's  remembrance  of  it,  the  ideas  described 
above  represent  in  a  distorted  manner  the  common  infantile 
theory  that  children  arise  in  food  or  intestinal  contents  and 
emerge  from  the  body  through  the  same  passage  as  these. 
In  support  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  patient  generally  used  the  word  '  soil '  to 
denote  faeces.  I  have  never  otherwise  come  across  the  use 
of  the  word  in  this  sense,*  which  is  clearly  derived  from  the 
childish  conception  of  the  doctor's  digging  babies  out  of  the 
ground;  children  thus  come  from  dirt,  excrement.  The  sym- 
bolism of  dung,  vegetables  (kitchen-plants),  and  growth  that 
played  an  extensive  part  in  his  dreams  shewed  how*  closely 
these  ideas  were  bound  together  in  his  mind. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  I  may  also  say  that  th** 
patient  displayed  in  a  very  pronounced  way  the  anal-crolic 

*  The  earth  being  here,  as  usual,  a  symbol  lor  the  mother. 

*  An  etymological  note:  The  only  similar  use  of  the  word  I  have  foun>l 
is  in  the  subject  of  hygiene,  where  the  discharge  pipe  nf  ii  w;iter  tloset  is 
called  the  '  soil-jjipe.'  In  modern  Kngljsh  there  are  two  words  '  soil  '  wnlier. 
exactly  alike  and  liaving  nearly  related  meaning,  though  of  ditlerent  ongin 
It  is  of  no  small  psychological  interest  to  examine  the  sources  of  these  tW'V 
especially  with  regard  to  the  main  complex  of  our  patient.  The  Arst  wort 
is  a  substantive  which  means  simply  '  earth  ';  it  is  derived  from  the  i^uin 
soUa.  the  sole  of  the  foot.  All  students  of  cither  psycho-analysis  or  nivtholnpv 
are  familiar  with  the  close  connection  lietween  the  ideas  of  earth,  fcridity. 
and  fool-print:  it  is  recorded  of  most  goddesses  I'f  fertility,  for  instance,  ihit 
flowers  at  once  sprang  up  on  the  sjxits  where  their  feet  tomhe<l  the  earth 
In  late  Latin  the  word  solea  was  usetl  for  '  earth  '  through  confu>ion  with 
the  word  solum,  hence  the  French  woril  iol  (earth)  and  our  subst>uitivc 
'  soil." 

The  second  word  is  the  verb  '  to  soil,'  tn  make  dirty.  This  i«  derivr.! 
through  the  French  sonillit  from  the  I.atin  fucula  (dimmutive  of  1M5,  a  yif,^ 
It  might  be  snpp>se<l  that  ihis  was  in  reference  to  the  unclean  habits  '•( 
the  animal  in  question,  htit  the  n.ime  sus  was  given  to  the  animal  from  iti 
extraordinary  fertility,  w!ii.  h  characteristic  also  accounts  for  the  important 
part  it  played  in  cults  and  mythology.  The  word  shs.  in  tact,  comes  iu-m 
the  Sanscrit  root  su,  '  to  beget.'  just  as  docs  the  word  '  son  '  anil  the  Oerman 
Sohn.  Closelv  related  ideas,  such  as  those  of  fruitfulness  and  excrement, 
constantly  come  to  expres.-iion  in  the  words  denoting  them,  however  widely 
they  may  have  been  separated  in  the  lapse  ul  time. 
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character  traits  described  by  Freud.*  He  had  been  from 
childhood  painfully  tidy,  careful,  and  neat,  and  could  not 
endure  the  least  want  of  cleanliness.  He  was  so  obstinate  that 
on  several  occasions  he  had  been  dismissed  for  rudeness  to  his 
superiors  and  because  he  refused  to  undertake  any  work  except 
on  exactly  the  lines  that  he  thought  right.  He  had  the  typical 
attitude  towards  money.  For  years  he  had  suffered  from 
constipation  and  from  gastric  symptoms  of  a  neurotic  nature, 
including  periodic  bulimia.  He  had  many  birth  dreams  in 
which  his  teeth  were  extracted,' which  he  then  threw  down 
the  water-closet.  The  associations  to  the  following  dream 
imagery  illustrate  the  connection  of  ideas  in  his  mind : '  He  saw 
earth  with  young  wheat  sprouting  and  tram-rails  running 
through  it.'  The  scene  in  the  dream  was  a  place  where  a  boy 
had  been  killed  a  little  time  before.  Wheat — nourishment — 
food — farmer  (father)  sowing  seed  in  the  soil.  Tram-rails: 
they  would  lead  to  the  place  where  the  wheat  was  unloaded — 
unload  is  a  vulgar  expression  for  giving  birth  to  a  child  and 
also  for  defaecation.  A  further  association  was  to  the  new 
cash  machines  in  the  shops  which  throw  out  money. 

The  subject  oi  flatus  was  also  very  important  in  his  uncon- 
scious. A  recurring  dream  had  to  do  with  the  greatness  of 
God's  works  as  displayed  in  thunder-storms  and  tempests  where 
the  wind  was  so  great  as  to  burst  open  the  back  door  (usually 
the  house  was  that  of  his  younger  sister).  P*robably  this  was 
also  the  origin  of  his  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
performer  on  a  wind  instrument,  a  phantasy  that  was  over- 
determined  by  the  fact  that  his  elder  brother  played  the  piccolo. 

There  were  also  indications  present  of  'urethral  erotism.' 
As  a  child  he  often  vied  with  other  boys  to  see  which  could 
squirt  his  water  highest  in  the  air.  As  quite  a  little  boy  he 
had  more  t  han  once  let  it  fall  into  his  mouth  (Sadger's  secondary 
auto-eroti^m).  He  was  passionately  fond  of  being  out  in  the 
rain  and  feeling  the  rain  drive  on  to  his  bare  skin.  The  patient 
is  thus  iiiiother  example  of  the  intimate  association  between 
ambitiousntss  and  infantile  urethral  erotism.* 

[[i:>  sadism  chiefly  found  expression  in  the  form  of  hate. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  been  more  cruel  in  childhood  than 

*  Freuil.  '  Sammlung  kletner  Schriften  zar  Nenrosenlebra,'  Zwdt«  Polge, 
Kikp.  IV ;  -iee  Chapter  XL.  of  the  present  votume. 
'  SeeLh.-iptcr  Vll.p.  143. 
•  '  See  lirnest  Jones.  '  Urethralerotilc  und  Ebrgeis,'  Ittttmat.  ZtUsckr.  /. 
irttt.  Psychoanaiyst.  1915,  Jahrg.  iii..  S.  156. 
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other  boys — though  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  teasing  and 
plaguing  his  sisters — and  in  later  years  his  repressed  feelings 
betrayed  themselves  only  in  his  unusual  sensitiveness  about 
acts  of  cruelty.  The  masochistic  tendencies  were  less  pro- 
nounced, but  appeared  in  dreams  as  well  as  in  many  of  his 
symptoms.  I  ought  to  mention  here  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher  (the  calling  that  in  his  mind 
ranked  nearest  to  a  doctor's)  and  stayed  in  the  business  for 
some  years.  He  finally  had  to  give  it  up,  however,  because 
he  could  not  endure  the  bloodshed  and  the  handling  of  the 
offal.'  He  was  hypersensitive  to  the  sight  of  blood,  always 
a  very  significant  feature  (indicating  repressed  sadism). 

Murder  Obsession. 
As  was  remarked  above,  the  patient  had  at  two  periods  of 
his  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  and  of  thirty-two  respec- 
tively, suffered  from  the  obsessional  thought  that  his  mother 
had  killed  some  one.  The  first  occasion  on  which  it  appeared 
was  on  his  seeing  leaning  against  the  kitchen-door  a  hatchet 
with  which  she  had  been  cutting  up  veal.  We  recognise  here 
the  same  idea  of  something  young  being  cut  in  pieces  that  had 
its  place  in  his  childish  theory  of  the  doctor  who  cut  the  children 
on  digging  them  up.  At  first  the  obsession  took  the  form  of 
a  fear  that  his  mother,  who  was  addicted  to  drink,  might  in 
a  fit  of  drunkenness  commit  some  frightful  and  indescribable 
crime.  The  crime  soon  took  the  definite  form  of  a  murder, 
usually  of  some  one  young,  but  it  was  later  extended  to  all 
forms  of  bodily  injury.  If  he  read  in  the  newspaper  of  a  crime 
of  this  sort,  he  was  overcome  with  terror  lest  his  mother  might 
have  been  the  perpetrator,  and  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
idea  even  when  it  was  quite  impossible  that  his  mother  could 
have  been  anywhere  near  the  scene  of  the  deed,  for,  as  he 
pointed  out,  '  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  mistake  in  estimating 
time  and  distance '  (the  typical  love  of  uncertainty  that  the 
obsessional  neurotic  shews).  He  used  to  search  all  over  the 
house  for  traces  of  the  murder,  for  bloodstains,  etc.,  paying 
very  special  attention  to  the  water-closet,  into  which  the  body 
might  have  been  thrown.  He  would  rush  frantically  about 
the  house  '  as  if  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  great 
discovery.'    At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  house  only  himself, 

■  The  combination  of  sadistic  and  anaI.erotic  interests  characteristic  of 
the  obsessional  neurosis.    See  on  this  point  Chapter  XXXI. 
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his  mother,  and  a  five-year-old  niece.*  If  he  read  of  a  deserted 
or  exposed  child  he  asked  himself '  whether  this  was  his  mother's 
doing  ?'  If  the  ne^hbours  threw  out  bones  into  the  yard,  he 
was  compelled  to  investigate  them  carefully  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  that  they  were  not  human. 

Although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  matter  is  not  quite  simple, 
it  is  already  clear  that  the  obsession  was  only  a  renewal  of 
those  ideas  that  earlier  had  filled  him  with  apprehension  lest 
his  mother  might  kill  little  Thomas.  In  the  obsession  the 
association  of  birth  and  murder  appears  unmistakably,  and 
we  find  along  with  these  the  ideas  of  refuse  and  fieces  that 
played  a  central  part  in  his  later  symptoms.  It  is  therefore 
specially  interesting  to  learn  that  in  both  attacks  of  the  murder 
obsession  he  was  freed  of  it  by  his  brother  Thomas  coming 
home  and  reassuring  him  that  everything  was  all  right — 
i.e.,  that  he  was  stilt  alive  and  hadn't  been  murdered.  On 
both  occasions  the  patient  suffered  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  obsession  from  the  compulsion  to 
wash  his  hands  constantly,  just  as  Lady  Macbeth  did  in  similar 
circumstances  and  for  the  same  reason. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  event  that  took  place  when 
the  patient  was  nineteen,  and  which  concerned  his  favourite 
sister  Lucy,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  who  was  then 
thirteen  years  old.  One  day  she  was  preparing  some  broth 
for  her  mother,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  when  her  clothes  caught 
fire  and  she  died  ten  days  after  from  the  effects  of  the  bums. 
The  patient  niade  his  mother  responsible  for  the  calamity, 
which,  he  F^nid,  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  stove  had  not 
been  so  old-fashioned.  She  was  to  blame  not  only  for  having 
such  a  dangerous  stove,  but  for  allowing  her  child  to  use  it  in 
spite  of  its  dangers.  It  is  clear  that  the  reproach,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  mother  was  concerned,  was  not  altogether  justified, 
since  the  patient  at  that  time  was  the  head  of  the  family  and 
might  just  as  well  have  been  held  answerable  for  the  condition 
of  the  stove,  especially  as  he  was  not  earning  enough  to  buy 
a  better  one.  The  mild  self-reproach  he  might  reasonably 
have  felt  he  transferred  to  his  mother  (his  typical  projection), 
but  its  intensity  when  so  transferred  arose  not  from  the  current 
situation,  but  from  a  much  earlier  one.     If  his  unconscious 

'  Probably  bis  thottghts  had  been  occnpied  with  this  child,  b«RC«  the 
second  onset  of  the  obaeasion.  I  found  later,  it  is  true,  that,  aa  ii  so  nsually 
the  case,  this  had  laited  lonfer  than  the  pfttiaat  had  fint  tM  nw;  tha  aftae 

was  true  qI  his  other  obaemoaa. 
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could  have  spoken  out,  it  would  have  said,  'I  asked  you  ) 
kill  the  brother  I  hated ;  instead  you  murder  my  darling  sister/ 
Not  only  had  the  event  awakened  the  dormant  self-reproacfo 
on  account  of  his  own  death-wishes;  its  principal  significi 
lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the  idea  of  a  beloved  person  having  b 
to  die  through  the  mother's  fault  he  had  found  a  suitj 
expression  for  the  remorse  and  self-punishment  that 
panied  his  repressed  wishes. 

A  further  comment  may  be  made  which  shews  how  a 
pletely  was  the  crime  imputed  to  his  mother  identical  ' 
the  one  committed  by  his  own  secret  wishes.  By  the  latl 
a  member  of  the  family,  of  the  same  sex  as  himself,  who  inti 
fered  with  the  aflfection  he  wanted  for  himself,  was  got  out  4 
the  way;  in  the  other  case  he  blamed  his  mother  for  havi 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  a  member  of  the  family  i 
the  same  sex  as  herself  (mother-daughter  hatred).  In  othl 
words,  he  projected  on  to  his  mother  not  only  the  same  do 
but  also  the  same  (jealous)  motive.  He  confirmed  this  intd 
pretation  by  several  remarks  concerning  the  relation  between 
his  mother  and  sisters. 


Diabetes  Obsession. 

Some  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  murder  obsessioii 
the  thought  appeared  that  he  was  suffering  from  diabetes, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  same  group  of  ideas.  The  exdl 
cause  of  this  obsession  was  the  shock  he  received  at  the 
of  a  man  seized  with  a  heart  attack  and  falling  dead.  Th< 
upon  he  began  to  brood  over  his  own  health,  but  the  diabetes 
idea  only  arose  about  a  fortnight  later.  In  other  words,  there 
was,  as  is  usually  the  rase,  ftrst  a  period  of  incubation  during 
which  the  stirred  and  repressed  thoughts  were  serking  to  find 
a  suitable  means  of  expression.  This  is  a  typical  example  where 
a  surface  psychologist  would  explain  the  whole  matter 
'auto-suggestion  of  the  idea  of  an  incurable  disease  on  the 
of  a  hypochondriac,  brought  on  by  the  sudden  death  of 
acquaintance ;  the  choice  of  diabetes  being  either  a  pure  accidi 
or  to  be  ascribed  to  an  otherwise  unimportant  coUocatioo 
ideas.'  But  if  wc  examine  the  facts,  instead  of  theoi 
we  obtain  a  much  deeper  insight  into  the  state  of  afTairs. 

The  patient  had  only  known  one  person  %vho  had  suffered 
from  diabetes.  This  man  had  died  eight  years  before,  and 
his  diabetes  was  commonly  imputed  to  exceaiive  drinldnK. 
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All  the  patient  knew  of  the  disease  was  that  it  was  a  severe 
and  chronic  one,  that  in  it  sugar  appeared  in  the  blood  and 
urine,  and  that  urine  was  passed  in  extraordinary  quantities — 
1^.,  the  essential  points  concerning  it.  He  imagined  in  addi- 
tion that  the  urine  might  become  red,  an  indication  of  how 
closely  associated  were  the  ideas  of  urine  and  blood  in  his 
mind.  He  cut  himself  in  the  arm  to  test  whether  his  blood 
was  not  sweeter  than  it  should  be.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  point  was  no  easy  matter 
for  some  one  suffering  from  folie  de  doule,  and  that  therefore 
the  operation  had  to  be  repeated  several  times.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  with  the  urine,  but  his  disgust  was  so  great 
that  he  could  do  it  only  two  or  three  times.  The  idea  of  a 
chronic  wasting  disease  made  him  think  (in  the  analysis)  of 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  in  his  own  family.  His  father,  his 
younger  sister,  and  finally  an  older  brother  had  died  of  it,  and 
he  was  familiar  with  the  distressing  symptoms  of  diarrhoea, 
profuse  expectoration,  and  exhausting  night-sweats.  The  idea 
of  fluid  losses  from  the  body  led  to  the  following  chain  of 
thought:  in  the  incubation  period  mentioned  above  he  had 
suffered,  evidently  in  connection  with  his  state  of  morbid 
anxiety,  from  night-sweating,  which  reminded  him  of  tuber- 
culosis. From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  during  this  time 
his  unconscious  had  been  playing  with  a  tuberculosis  phobia,* 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  confirmed  this  by  volunteering 
the  statement  that  at  that  time  he  had  been  afraid  of  getting 
tuberculosis.  Finally,  however,  the  diabetes  idea  had  secured 
the  preference  as  corresponding  better  with  the  underlying 
thoughts.  Then  came  a  memory  relating  to  his  mother.  She 
had  only  twice  in  her  life  been  seriously  ill:  once,  when  he 
was  thirty-five,  she  suffered  from  a  chronic  uterine  haemorrhage 
that  was  then  cured  by  an  operation,  and  once,  when  he  was 
nineteen,  from  chronic  dysenterj';  it  was  during  this  latter 
illnesi^  that  his  little  sister  was  burned  to  death.  He  also 
recalled  hor  drinking  habits,  the  significance  of  which  we  touched 
on  before.  Then  he  told  me  how  much  he  had  before  his 
marriage  suffered  from  seminal  emissions  (commonly  called 
'  night-losses').  We  see  here  the  usual  equivalence  of  the  principal 
fluids  of  the  body:  urine,  sweat,  blood  (one  linked  with  many 

I  The  use  of  the  word  phobia  here,  together  with  the  indicstioiu  giv«a 
above  of  the  patient's  chronic  apprehenHvenesa,  ngnify  that  the  caae  «u 
a  mixed  one.  of  anxiety 'hysteria  and  obsessional  neurosis. 
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phantasies  not  mentioned  here),  and,  most  important  of  all, 
semen.  He  had  heard  that  night-losses  drain  one's  \ital 
forces  and  that  they  led  to  chronic  wasting  diseases ;  from  the 
sexual,  auto-erotic  nature  of  the  phenomena  and  the  connection 
between  them  and  a  masturbation  complex  there  resulted  a 
strong  sense  of  guilt. 

The  meaning  of  the  obsession  now  becomes  clear.  It  was 
a  new  form  of  the  self-punishment  that  had  already  pla\-ed  a 
part  in  the  first  obsession.  It  almost  openly  sajrs:  'As  punbh- 
ment  for  the  murderous  thought  directed  against  your  brother 
you  must  die  of  an  insidious  wasting  disease  which  you  ban 
brought  on  yourself  by  your  evil  habits.'  (The  guilt  of  the 
masturbation — or  rather  of  the  phantasies  accompanying  it — 
is  allied  to  that  of  the  murder  thoughts,  both  being  due  to  the 
incest  complex  in  regard  to  the  mother.)  The  significance  of 
the  masturbation  complex  in  the  diabetes  symptom  is  further 
shewn  in  the  fact  that  the  obsession  was  follouxd  by  an  ob- 
sessive hand-washing  that  was  more  intense  and  lasted  longer 
than  after  the  two  previous  attacks.  The  projection  of  blame 
and  punishment  on  to  the  mother  that  characterised  the  former 
obsessions  was  by  no  means  absent  here  also,  though  it  assumed 
a  more  concealed  form.  The  mother's  drinking  habits,  hrr 
hsemorrhage,  and  her  dysentery  were  all  sjinbolised  in  th*' 
diabetes  obsession  and  were  doubtless  important  in  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  this.  It  is  thus  the  mother  who  as  puni>h- 
ment  for  her  sins  suffers  from  the  fatal  disease,  and  the  form 
of  the  punishment  is  determined  by  her  bad  habits  (of  drinking) 
just  as  it  was  with  himself  (masturbation).  How  absolutely 
the  patient  identified  himself  with  his  mother  is  shewn  by  the 
fact  that  when  she  felt  at  all  unwell  lie  was  alwaj^s  ovrrconn 
with  apprehension  lest  she  might  die,  as  he  was  in  his  ov-'- 
case.  The  thought  forces  itself  on  one  here  that  the  paranoii-i 
niechiinisin  of  projection,  just  as  is  certainly  the  ease  with  ii> 
opposite  of  introjection,'  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  siwcial 
form  of  identificatinii. 

There  were  naturally  other  sources  of  the  diabetes  obsession 
besides  those  just  detailed,  notably  those  of  an  urethral-en>tie 
nature.     Since  some  of  these  will  be  considered  later  on,  it  i> 
not  necessary  to  discuss  tbeni  in  this  connecti<m. 
'  Se«  Ferfnczi,  op.  tit.,  ch.  ii. 
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his  marriage  was  very  happy  and  that  his  spouse  was  an  ideal 
wife  against  whom  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  and  for  whom 
he  felt  nothing  but  afTection.  Such  extreme  assertions  usually 
mean  that  the  wife  was  an  excellent  mother-substitute,  but  in 
themselves  they  are  no  decisive  proof  that  she  is  a  permanent 
success  in  this  part.  He  admitted  later  that  her  love  was  not 
demonstrative  enough  to  satisfy  his  great  need  for  tenderness, 
and  he  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  doubt  as  to  the  true  strength 
of  her  feeling  for  him.  For  this  reason  he  transferred  to  her 
the  hostility  he  had  entertained  for  the  same  reason  against 
his  mother.  She  was  generally  cheerier  than  he  was,  and  he 
was  jealous  of  the  way  in  which  she  rapidly  won  the  affection 
of  children  (her  own  and  strangers')  as  well  as  grown-ups.  At 
first  he  denied  ever  having  had  thoughts  of  infidelity,  but  after 
the  analysis  of  two  obviously  polygamous  dreams  (brothel 
type)  he  admitted  that  it  was  only  the  thought  of  the  children 
that  restrained  him  in  this  direction;  this,  again,  naturally 
furnished  a  further  pretext  for  inimical  feeling  towards  them 
because  their  existence  stood  in  the  way  of  his  wishes.  In 
the  following  dream  both  of  the  wishes  relating  to  his  vnSt 
came  to  expression :  He  dreamt  that  she  married  again  (a 
stranger) — t.e.,  that  he  was  free.  His  reflection  on  this  was 
that  to  dream  of  a  wedding  meant  death,  so  that  a  death  was 
to  be  expected  in  his  wife's  family  (a  good  illustration  of  thv 
connection  between  superstitiousness,  obsessional  neurosis.  .Tiid 
repressed  hostility). 

Some  years  before,  his  wife  had  had  two  artificially  induced 
miscarria(;es .  The  patient  most  strongly  disapproved  on  inonil 
grounds  of  lier  conduct  and  regarded  it  as  tantamount  l.. 
murder.  He  was,  however,  partly  to  blame  in  the  niattt-r 
himself :  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  the  cause  of  the  preyiiaiK-v 
(against  his  wife's  will);  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  nioti\e 
of  her  action  was  their  poverty,  which  resulted  from  his  ii:- 
ability  to  earn  money;  this  again  was  his  fault,  for  he  luid  Ut>t 
one  place  after  another  on  account  of  his  disagrecablem-ss 
and  other  peculiarities,  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
for  him  to  find  a  new  one. 

It  is  comprehensible  that  the  course  uf  events  here  provideil 
him  with  good  opportunity  for  projecting  on  to  his  wife  tht- 
murderous  tlioughts  that  were  always  lurking  in  his  mind, 
and  we  shall  presently  sec  that  ho  took  full  advantage  oi  r.. 
Like  his  mother,  his  wife  was  irritable  and  subject  tu  uucou- 
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trollable  outbursts  of  rage,  which  naturally  in  this  connection 
was  a  specially  important  similarity.  The  patient  loved  his 
little  daughter  passionately;  she  was  the  apple  of  his  eye  and 
made  up  to  him  for  all  his  blighted  affections  and  disappointed 
hopes.  He  absolutely  doted  on  her,  and  all  his  possibilities 
of  happiness  in  hfe  were  centred  on  her.  Her  sudden  illness 
and  speedy  death  were  a  terrible  blow  for  him  and  would  have 
been  hard  enough  to  bear  without  the  ghastly  obsession  that 
followed.  For  six  months  he  visited  her  grave  daily,  but  since 
the  setting  in  of  the  obsessive  hallucination  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  do  so  any  longer.  The  girl  had  evidently  been 
of  an  attractive  disposition  and  a  very  intelligent  child  who 
made  quick  progress  with  lessons.  He  often  compared  her 
with  her  mother  and  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  His  wife  was  quite  uneducated  and  could  not  even 
read  or  write,  iu  which  respect  she  also  resembled  his  mother; 
she  was  on  this  account  despised  by  his  sisters  (no  doubt  in 
part  an  expression  of  their  reaction  against  their  mother).  His 
little  daughter  had  just  begun  with  some  success  to  teach  her 
mother,  when  she  fell  ill.  The  patient  believed  that  the  child's 
death  could  have  been  avoided.  She  had  once  before  had  a 
mild  attack  of  appendicitis,  and  he  thought  that  if  they  had 
then  called  in  a  better  doctor,  if  they  had  more  clearly  recog- 
nised the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  if  the  subsequent  treatment 
had  been  more  careful,  or  if  the  doctor  had  been  called  in 
earlier  on  the  second  occasion,  the  child's  lifb  might  have  been 
saved.  Her  mother  should  have  understood  more  about  the 
care  of  children  and  the  nursing  of  them  when  ill.  The  root 
of  the  whole  matter  was  nothing  else  but  her  mother's  ignorance 
and  want  of  education  (unconsciously  he  was  here  again  com- 
paring her  with  his  own  '  murderous' mother).  After  he  had 
thus  put  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  death  on  to  his  wife 
he  cuuld  risk  allowing  a  Httlc  of  it  to  leak  through  into  his 
own  consciousness;  he  reproached  himself  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  matter  more  seriously  while  there  was  yet  time, 
that  he  had  not  been  more  amiable  to  Lily  when  she  was  still 
alive,  that  out  of  stinginess  he  had  often  denied  her  small 
pleasures,  and  so  on. 
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Synthesis  of  the  Obsession. 

If  we  endeavour  to  picture  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind 
at  the  time  his  child  died,  we  see  that  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity could  scarcely  have  occurred  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
latent  neurosis.  In  no  other  conceivable  situation  vrould  an 
escape  from  reality  have  been  so  pressing  a  need.  Behind  him 
lay  all  his  life  a  hopeless  failure,  and  there,  cheated  of  lo\-e, 
of  work,  of  friends  and  even  pcquiuntances,  he  stood  at  the 
deathbed  of  his  favourite  child,  the  only  object  in  life  that  tnadr 
it  at  all  worth  living.  Shortly  before  her  death  he  had  been 
to  see  his  sister's  boy,  a  lad  the  same  age  as  his  own  unlo\'ed 
son,  and  he  superstitiously  felt  that  fate  would  not  bring  them 
both  back  to  life  and  health.  What  wonder  that,  like  the 
Romans  of  old,  he  was  ready  to  offer  a  hostage  to  fate  and 
secretly  prayed  that  the  boy — if  needs  be,  his  own  boy — might 
be  sacrificed,  if  only  thereby  his  darling  might  be  spared. 

Still,  all  this  is  a  general  human  picture  and  might  vtII 
lead  to  grief,  despair,  and  bitter  distress,  but  not  to  a  psycho- 
neurosis.  Unfortunately  for  his  mental  health  the  intolerabk 
thoughts  now  aroused  took  their  origin  in  inner  conflicts  and 
terrible  feelings  that  reached  far  back  into  his  past.  Th*- 
sacrifice  that  he  was  now  willing  to  bring  about  to  save  hi*i 
child  was  identical  with  another  that  he  had  earlier  wished  tf 
make  on  more  selfish  and  less  excusable  grounds,  lli*  ha'I 
wished  that  the  boy,  who  in  the  earlier  time  was  his  little 
brother,  might  die  so  that  he  might  have  full  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  mother's  love.  His  moral  cowardice  had 
even  brought  hini  so  far  as  to  wish  that  the  woman  might  U- 
the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  for  his  sake,  and  without  hesitatiiir. 
he  ascribed  t<i  her  both  his  wish  and  his  motives.  In  both 
cases  he  met  with  hitter  punishment  hy  a  remarkable  trirk 
of  fate.  In  hi>  youth  he  was  doomed  to  lose  his  favourite 
sister  in  rirrumstaiices  that  to  a  guilty  ronscienre  inevitahlv 
led  to  blame  being  imputed  to  the  mother.  'I'lu'  secret  wi<h 
that  his  mother  might  eonnnit  a  murder  had  been  fulfilled'  in 

'  As  Frcdd  has  |)ointe<l  out  (Jahrbuch  der  Psvchoanalv^f.  B(l.  i.,  S  4if 
n  never-failing  characteristic,  of  the  obscs-sional  neurotic  is  his  exAf;f;erAted 
belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  thoughts  {Allmaclit  dfr  GeJ^inken'i,  wh^te^-cr 
he  wiahca  must  happen  nnit  doos  hap)>eii.  This  i<t  ."vlways  absolute  in  hi4 
nnconsrioiis  and  is  often  eniui(;h  implicit  in  his  con-,cioii«  superstition*.  l>ie 
finds  the  same  conviction  prevailing  in  cliildhixxl  and  in  savai;e«  S«* 
Fennczi,  op.  cil.,  ch.  viii..  and  Freud,  '  Totem  und  Tabu,'  IVI4.  Kap.  iit. 
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the  most  terrible  manner,  and  the  thought  that  his  mother  was 
a  murderess  long  haunted  him  in  the  shape  of  an  obsession 
the  meaning  of  which  was  but  slightly  veiled.  Now  after  the  ' 
lapse  of  years  comes  the  second  blow  in  response  to  the  death- 
wish  he  has  once  more  entertained.  His  little  daughter  is  torn 
from  him  at  the  same  age  as  his  sister  was,  and  his  wife,  who 
has  deliberately  robbed  him  already  of  two  children,  is  to 
blame  for  her  ignorance  and  want  of  education  (also  his  mother's 
faults).  He  levels  reproaches  at  himself  for  having  married 
a  wife  so  like  his  mother  (in  the  unconscious,  for  having  married 
his  mother).  In  both  cases  the  responsibility  which  he  had 
completely  transferred  to  the  woman  rested  just  as  much  with 
himself;  the  reproach  thus  came  from  his  own  heart  and  signified 
consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  remorse  thereat. 

Freud  would  express  the  matter  thus:  Obsessions  are  the 
symbolic  expression  of  childish  wickednesses  that  the  patient  has 
cither  not  yet  abandoned  in  his  heart,  or  for  which  he  has  not 
yet  forgiven  himself;  they  represent  unresolved  conflicts.  In 
them  both  the  buried  wishes  and  the  forces  of  repression 
(remorse,  etc.)  are  manifested;  not,  as  in  hysteria,  by  the 
construction  of  a  compromise-formation,  but  through  successive 
symbolical  representations  of  the  different  sides  of  the  conflict. 
We  will  now  examine  the  genesis  of  the  obsession  more  closely. 
The  night  after  his  daughter's  funeral  the  patient  did  not 
sleep  at  all.  Towards  morning  he  was  tormented  by  the 
thought  that  the  child  was  all  alone  out  there  in  the  cold  and 
was  longing  to  come  home.  Then  he  thought '  What  if  some 
one  had  taken  her  out  of  the  grave !'  Immediately  followed 
the  thought,  'If  that  is  the  case,  perhaps  I  shall  find  her  again.' 
He  rejected  this  idea  as  absurd,  but  the  first  thought — -that 
perhaps  some  one  had  taken  the  dead  body  out  of  the  grave — 
kept  coming  back.  He  thought  over  the  various  possibilities, 
as,  for  example,  whether  the  undertaker  had  changed  the 
coffin  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery-,  or  how  and  with  what  end 
the  corpse  could  have  been  stolen  afterwards.  He  became 
agitated  when  he  read  in  the  newspaper  of  bodies  being  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  in  a  state  of  constant  tension  up  to  the 
occurrence  some  months  later,  which  has  already  been  described 
(the  hallucination  of  the  child's  face),  after  which  he  connected 
the  finding  of  the  child  with  definite  places,  such  as  refuse- 
carts,  dust-heaps,  and  so  on. 

Although  the  obsession  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  con- 
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cerned  exclusively  with  death,  it  proves  on  mwe  careful 
examination  to  be  closely  related  in  content  with  hb  childish 
theories  of  birth.  The  points  of  connection  fall  into  three 
fairly  well  defined  groups. 

(a)  First,  the  idea  of  cutting.  As  a  child  he  had  supposed 
both  that  the  doctor  cut  open  the  mother's  body  to  take  out 
the  child  and  that  he  dug  the  children  out  of  the  earth  (with 
a  spade).  He  had  wondered  if  the  doctor  did  not  often  injure 
the  child  in  these  operations.  To  cut  the  mother  and  to  cut 
the  child  are  ideas,  therefore,  that  are  closely  associated  and 
also  belong  inherently  to  the  subject  of  birth.  Now  Lily  had 
died  the  day  after  the  doctor  had  cut  open  her  body  (the  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis),  and  an  essential  part  of  his  obsession 
was  the  thought  that  a  doctor  might  have  taken  the  body  to 
dissect  it — i.e.,  for  professional  purposes,  which  to  his  childish 
mind  had  essentially  meant  'to  bring  a  baby.'  Occasional!)' 
he  had  the  further  thought  that  it  was  not  a  doctor  but  a 
butcher  who  had  removed  the  body,  but  the  two  callings  were 
closely  associated  even  consciously,  while — as  appeared  from 
dreams — they  were  blended  in  his  unconscious .  The  butcher  idea 
was  also  connected  vrith  other  themes— eating,  offal,  throwing 
away,  etc. — which  obviously  belong  to  his  alimentao'  complex. 

(J)  Secondly,  the  idea  of  taking  away  or  bringing.  The 
connection  between  the  ideas  of  birth  and  of  bringing  ntred 
hardly  be  pointed  out;  the  commonest  explanation  given  to 
children  is  that  the  doctor  or  the  postman  or  the  stork  brings 
the  baby.  The  same  word,  'delivery,'*  is  actually  used  both 
for  letters  and  parcels  and  for  confinements. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that  the  patient's  favourite 
game  in  childhood  had  been  to  go  around  with  a  cart  and 
deliver  parcels  to  various  neighbours,  naturally  only  in  fancy: 
perhaps  we  have  here  one  of  the  many  sources  of  the  special 
pleasure  boys  take  in  driving,  whether  in  reality  or  in  imagina- 
tion. Here,  as  elsewhere,  oppositos  are  closely  connected  in 
the  unconscious,  so  that  the  idea  of  taking  away  is  fust-d  with 
that  of  bringing,  for  in  the  statement  of  the  first  case  of  this 
series' the  association  between  the  ideas  of  child-birth  and  *»( 

'  The  fact  that  the  word  also  means  '  to  rescue,'  '  to  help  to  escape,' 
'  to  save,'  can  hardly  be  insigniAcant,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  further  con- 
firmation of  Freud's  view  as  to  tlie  asMciation  between  birth-  and  savini;. 
phantasies,  a  (heme  I  have  discussed  at  length  elsewhere;  see  Jahrbuch  tUt 
Psychoanalyse,  IM.  v..  S.  57-fi3.  and  also  Chapter  X.  oi  the  present  votntne- 

■  Jahrbuck  der  Psychoanalyse,  Bd.  iv. 
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taking  away  faeces  was  fully  discussed,  as  also  the  relation 
between  these  themes  and  those  of  kidnapping  and  injustice; 
we  need  not  go  into  the  matter  further  here,  especially  as  there 
is  nothing  new  to  learn  about  it  from  the  present  analysis. 

Probably  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  patient's  belief 
that  he  might  find  his  child  in  refuse-carts  and  the  like,  not 
in  the  carts  that  bring  something  to  the  house,  but  in  those 
that  take  away  something  from  it.  The  things  that  are  taken 
away  are  not  something  precious,  but  the  most  valueless 
objects — a  similar  contrast  association  as  that  obtaining 
between  faeces  and  money.*  A  significant  circumstance  not 
hitherto  mentioned  is  that  the  idea  of  the  child  being  stolen 
out  of  the  grave  came  into  the  patient's  mind  with  peculiar 
force  when  he  remembered  to  his  great  annoyance  how  his 
eldest  brother,  Frederick, '  stole  '  some  flowers  from  her  grave 
at  the  funeral  (sentimentally,  no  doubt).  The  flowers  '  stolen  ' 
were  Hiies,  the  patient's  and  his  daughter's  favourite  flowers; 
her  name,  too,  was  Lily.  Thus  it  was  Lily  who  was  stolen 
from  the  jjrave.  The  association  between  flowers  and  dung, 
both  in  reality  and  in  phantasy,  is  well  known,  and  the  contrast 
value  of  the  concepts  of  faeces  and  lilies  is  an  extraordinarily 
high  one.  Frederick,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  father's 
proxy.  On  the  strength  of  the  infantile  theory  referred  to 
above,  of  the  father's  theft  being  an  idea  equivalent  to  his 
begetting  a  child,  the  circumstance  that  Frederick  stole  lilies 
from  the  grave  was  for  the  patient's  unconscious  a  direct 
incitement  to  the  idea  of  the  child's  re-birth. 

{c)  In  the  third  place  I  wish  to  draw  attention  again  to  the 
relationship  between  the  obsession  and  the  unconscious  con- 
ception of  babies  as  fjeces.  In  his  dreams,  which  1  need  not 
hero  describe  individually,  the  patient  so  clearly  identified  his 
little  daughter  with  fseces'that  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  about  the  equivalence  of  the  two  conceptions  in  his 
unconscious.  The  significance  of  the  flower  episode  for  the 
genesis  of  the  obsession  was  pointed  out  above.  U  was  none 
the  less  striking,  however,  that  all  the  places  where  he  imagined 
he  saw  his  daughter  were  without  exception  connected  with 
the  idea  of  excrement :  thus,  offal,  manure,  rubbish,  sweepings, 
'  Sec  Chapter  XL. 

*  This  astounding  eqnivaloicy.  to  vary  alioo  to  oax  cctadoaa  Wb.  <^ 
only  [>«  coinprehended  when  ooe  it  familiar  with  the  infant't  ftttitodo  towMot 
its  e;rc'enient,  which  it  invest*  with  feelings  of  the  bighert  poiiiW*  «!». 
Seej;t>*pt«r  XJ- 
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and  so  on;  besides  these,  pieces  of  waste  paper  and  gnibby 
rags  were  suspicious  objects,  or,  to  use  the  patient's  words, 
'anything  that  can  be  carried  and  dropped.'*  Furthermore 
we  have  the  fact  which  came  to  light  in  quite  an  undisguised 
way  that  the  hallucinatory  obsessions  happened  most  frequently 
in  the  water-closet ;  it  was  absolute  martyrdom  for  the  patient 
to  go  there,  and  finally  it  became  so  unbearable  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  do  so  unless  his  wife  first  of  all  bandaged  his 
eyes.  In  this  connection  the  fact  may  be  recalled  that  this 
place  had  also  played  a  large  part  in  the  first  obsession ;  the 
patient  was  afraid  of  finding  there  the  corpse  of  the  perstMi 
whom  his  mother  was  supposed  to  have  killed. 

The  study  of  the  contents  of  these  obsessions  shews  us 
clearly  that  with  the  patient,  as  perhaps  also  with  everj*  Mie, 
the  thoughts  of  birth  and  death  lie  inseparably  close  together. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  response  to  evei^" 
insoluble  psychic  conflict  is  a  taking  flight  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  death  phantasy — i.e.,  a  return  to  the  place  whence  one 
came,  a  creeping  back  into  the  mother.  From  this  wider 
point  of  view  we  begin  at  last  to  understand  the  fundamental 
significance  attaching  to  the  ideas  of  immortality,  trans- 
migration of  souls,  re-incarnation,  re-birth,  and  salvation — 
i.e.,  regeneration  or  re-birth — as  palliatives  of  human  sorrow. 

Our  patient,  too,  had  responded  to  his  insoluble  conflict 
and  unbearable  trouble  in  this  way.  An  insane  person  would 
simply  have  constructed  the  hallucination  that  the  child  had 
come  back  from  the  dead  and  was  again  with  him — as  one  **> 
often  sees  in  the  hiillucinatory  psychoses  where  a  lost  lover  or 
child  is  in  this  way  restored;  an  hysteric  might  have  brought 
about  a  complete  amnesia  for  the  whole  complex;  but  our 
patient,  in  spite  of  his  paranoid  tendencies,  was  not  insan'* 
and  could  not  become  so,  so  that  liis  hope  of  once  more  seeinj; 
his  child  alive  could  only  be  fulfilled  by  her  being  bom  again. 
So  fantastic  a  thought,  however,  could  appear  in  consciousne»> 
only  in  a  disguised  form. 

It  is  inipurtiiiit  to  distinguish  here  between  the  impelling: 
motives  bringing  about  the  neurosis  and  the  content  of  ihi- 
latter.  The  principal  motives  were:  the  need  to  soften  hi> 
unlx-arable  anguish  by  means  of  an  escape  into  the  world  nl 

'  '  To  carry  '  also  m«ans  to  be  with  child.  '  To  drop  a  child  '  is  a  %-ul|cu 
cxprcssi'in  Tor  child-birth,  while  '  droppings'  is  a  phrase  commonly  uMil  lor 
the  excrement  uf  animals. 
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phantasy,  where  the  child  was  once  more  born  to  him,  and 
the  need  to  sate  the  repressed  hatred  felt  against  his  wife,  one 
which  had  arisen  among  other  reasons  from  her  destruction 
of  two  hoped-for  children.  As  is  always  the  case,  this  flight 
from  the  painfulness  of  reality  was  chiefly  effected  by  a  return 
to  the  pleasures  and  phantasies  of  early  childhood;  considera- 
tion of  the  content  of  the  obsession  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion. 

As  I  have  elsewhere*  pointed  out,  coprophilic  and  nccro- 
philic  phantasies  are  extraordinarily  closely  connected,  the 
former  being,  pf  course,  the  primary,  and  the  idea  of  a  child 
who  springs  from  a  corpse  or  out  of  a  grave  plays  a  prominent 
part  not  only  in  mythology  and  folk-lore,  but  even  in  modem 
literature.  The  content  of  the  obsession  clearly  shews  that 
the  re-birth  phantasy  is  in  essence  identical  with  his  infantile 
theories  as  to  the  birth  of  his  brothers  and  sisters;  his  main 
motive  in  searching  for  the  answer  to  the  latter  question  had 
been  bound  up  with  the  murderous  wish  entertained  against 
his  brother.  In  later  years,  when  faced  with  simitar  problems 
of  love  and  hate,  use  was  once  more  made  of  the  old  solution. 
For  his  unconscious,  birth  was  always  a  growth  out  of 'mother- 
earth.'  And  since  now  his  child  Lily  lay  buried  in  a  part  of 
what  belonged  to  his  mother,  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  once  more  emerge  fmni  it,  as  from  the  sourer 
of  :ill  life  ? 

I  hope  to  have  shewn  that  the  concept  of  'congenital  psych- 
asthenia'  docs  not  exhaust  the  problems  of  such  cases  as  the 
one  hero  described,  and  that  the  obsessions  of  our  patient  were 
n(»t  t4i  be  ascribed  to  accidental  and  chance  associations,  but 
followed  strictiv  the  iimermost  trends  of  his  personality. 

'  '  Das  Problem  ties  "  Gcmdnsamen  Sterbens,"  namentUch  mit  Benig 
aiif  den  Selbstmorrt  Heinrich  von  Kleiat's,'  ZrHltalblalt  far  PsyxMwnuitysf, 
Jahrg.  i.,  S.  564.  565. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

HATE  AND  ANAL  EROTISM  IN  THE  OBSESSIONAL 

NEUROSISi 

In  a  recent  contribution  on  the  subject  of  the  obsessional 
neurosis,'  one  to  which  this  paper  is  really  an  addendum,  I 
laid  stress  on  the  remarkable  prominence  of  the  part  played 
in  the  disease  by  anal  erotism,'  and  the  experience  of  other 
psycho-analysts  of  whom  I  have  since  inquired*  coincides  in 
this  respect  with  my  own.  As  is  well  known,  Freud  in  his 
chief  contribution  to  the  subject "  directed  especial  attention 
to  the  predominating  influence  of  hate  in  the  genesis  of  the 
disease,  the  alternation  of  the  affects  of  love  and  hate  and  (he 
mutual  interaction  between  these  being  mainly  responsible 
for  the  characteristic  features  of  compulsion  and  doubt  (obses- 
sions and  folie  de  doute),  with  which  they  are  strictly  to  be 
correlated;  I  may  add  that  my  own  experience,  as  illustrated 
in  the  cases  reported  in  the  contribution  just  referred  to, 
confirms  Freud's  conclusions  on  these  points  in  evcr>'  respect. 
If,  therefore,  my  finding,  mentioned  above,  is  correct,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  there  must  be  some  inherent  connection 
between  hate  and  anal  erotism,  certainly  in  the  obsessional 
neurosis,  and  perhaps  altogether. 

Of  the  psychogenesis  of  hate  there  is  not  a  great  deal  knou-n. 
That  it  often  bears  a  close  relation  to  sadism  is  a  familiar 

■  Read  at  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Psycho- Analytics  I 
Association,  in  Washington,  \[ay  9.  igij.  PubUshed  in  the  InttrmM. 
ZfilsetiT.  f.  drztl.  Piychoanalysf,  Jahrg.  i.,  Heft  5. 

>  Jahrbuck  drr  Psychoanalyse,  Bde,  iv.  and  v.  One  of  the  ca9«  there 
reported  ia  rc-published  in  Chapter  XXX.  of  the  present  volume. 

'  Those  unfamiliar  with  this  topic  are  tecommendeii  to  read  first  Chapter 
Xf, .  otherwise  the  present  one  will  be  quite  unintelligible. 

•  1  wish  p.Lrticularly  to  thank  Drs.  Ferencti  and  Seif  for  the  intornulum 
they  have  given  me  regarding  their  experience. 

*  Freud.  '  licmerkungen  Qber  einen  Fall  von  Zwangsneurose.'  Jmkrbmci 
lier  Psychoanalyst,  Bd.  i.,  S.  357. 
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fact  of  experience,  though  there  is  much  reason  for  doubting 
whether  this  is  necessarily  a  primary  one.  As  it  appears  to 
me,  the,  genesis  of  hate  is  probably  preceded  by  an  earlier 
undifferentiated  state  in  which  pain  {Unlust),  annoyance,  and 
perhaps  anger,  is  experienced  when  t\\fi  infant  finds  that  any 
of  his  wishes  are  not  being  immediately  gratified,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  gratification  of  these  wishes  is  being  actively 
prevented.  We  can  speak  of  anger  only  when  feelings  of  this 
kind  become  attached  to  certain  definite  persons,  but  this  in 
itself  does  not  constitute  hate.  For  hate  to  arise,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  durable  affective  bond  be  established  between  the  two 
persons  concerned,  or  at  least  that  the  one  hated  be  a  replace- 
ment-figure for  some  one  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  bond.  Like 
all  affective  bonds,  this  one,  too,  is  primarily  a  positive  one, 
and  it  remains  such  in  the  unconscious.  It  may  have  at  one 
time  manifested  itself  consciously  as  love,  in  which  case  we 
have  the  famiUar  event  of  love  being  turned  to  bate,  or  there 
may  have  been  only  an  unconscious  attempt  to  establish  a 
love  relationship,  which  has  failed.  In  any  case  the  hate  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  disappointed  or  baulked 
love,  which  doubtless  is  the  reason  why  the  most  intense  and 
furious  hatreds  are  to  be  met  with  in  regard  to  members  of 
the  same  family  or  other  persons  where  love  might  have  been 
expected — e.g.,  between  lovers  or  married  partners. 

There  also  seems  to  be  regularly  concerned  in  the  genesis 
of  hate  some  admixture  of  fear,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  conscious,  and  the  suggestion  of  such  an  idea  is  often 
repudiated  with  indignation.  We  never  hate  a  person  who  is 
not  in  some  way  or  other,  often  not  at  all  obviously,  superior 
to  or  stronger  than  ourselves,  or  who  at  all  events  has  some 
power  over  us.  Thus,  wc  may  be  angry  with  an  inferior,  a 
stranger,  or  some  one  who  is  quite  indifferent  to  us,  but  in 
order  to  hate  properly  we  must  be  concerned  with  a  person 
who  is  in  some  way  superior  to  ourselves,  with  whom  we  have 
or  have  had  much  to  do,  and  whom  we  had  hoped  to  love. 

'  These  conditions  are  most  often  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  some  one 
standing  in  a  near  relationship  to  us,  especially  a  member  of 
our  own  family,  and  it  is  likely  that  all  hate,  like  charity) 
begins  at  home,(later  and  outside  manifestations  of  it  being 
merely  displacements  of  this  primary  form. ) 

*  Leaving  now  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  hate,  and  passing 
to  that  of  its  origin,  we  have  to  consider  the  occasjoos  in  the 
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child's  early  life  where  the  conditions  just  mentioned  are  in 
operation.  To  the  infant,  and,  indeed,  to  a  lai^  extent  to 
older  children,  love  on  the  part  of  a  parent,  or  other  member 
of  his  environment,  is  synonymous  with  the  giving  of  pleasure 
to  it.  The  child  feels  that  he  is  loved  when  the  person  obe>-s 
his  commands  and  gratifies  his  wishes,  or  at  least  refrains 
from  interfering  with  their  gratification.  Any  behaviour  of 
the  opposite  kind  on  the  part  of  any  one  on  whom  the  child 
makes  demands  is  at  once  interpreted  by  the  latter  as  a  sign 
of  insufficient  love,  or  even  hostility,  and  becomes  the  basb 
in  later  years  of  such  reactions  as  the  chronic  feeling  of  being 
slighted  or,  in  insanity,  delusions  of  persecution.  In  paranoia, 
for  instance,  it  is  now  known  that  such  delusions  always  arise 
to  begin  with  in  connection  with  persons  whom  the  patient 
has  tried  to  love,  but  for  internal  reasons  (repression  of  homo- 
sexuality) has  been  unable  to.^  * 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  of  this  situation  in  the 
infant's  life  is  the  common  CEdipus  one,  where  the  parent  of 
the  same  sex  acts  as  either  a  passive  or  an  active  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  child's  desire  for  contact  with  the  other  parent. 
The  child's  annoyance  and  anger,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be 
gratified,  are  apt  to  pass  over  into  chronic  hatred,  cither  con- 
scious or — more  often — repressed,  and  the  far-rq|»ching  con- 
sequences of  this  in  later  life  are  too  well  known  to  this  audit'nci' 
for  nic  to  have  to  discuss  them  here.  In  this  situation  we  haw 
a  typical  illustration  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hate,  a  would-be  loved  being,  stronger  th.^n  the  person, 
acting  as  an  obstacle  to  the  obtaining  of  pleasure  and  hence 
becoming  both  feared  and  hated. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  a  still 
earlier  sitiintiun  in  infancy  which  may  Uad-tu  the  same  result, 
and  tliL^  coiiM'quenres  of  which  may  in  certain  circumstance- 
be  no  less  signifieant.  This  is  the  situation  where  the  infant 
for  the  first  time  finds  itself  in  serious  conllict  with  the  outer 
world,  probably  one  »)f  the  chief  ways  in  which  it  comes  to 
appreciate  the  very  existence  uf  an  outer  world  as  something; 
distinct  from  itself — namely,  during  the  education  of  ihf 
sphincters.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  especially  in  cases  wher*" 
the  anal  erotism  is  unusually  pronounced  and  where  the  child 

'  i-rcud,  '  Psychoanalytischc  Bemcrkungcii  uber  cincn  aulot>tographx'^h 
bcschricbcilon  I'allc  vun  i'liranuU, '  Jahrhuch  dft  I'tydtaanai^if,  Ud  ui  .  a::J 
icrcnc^i,  'Contributions  to  l*sycl»o-,\na)y«s,'  1916.  ch.  v. 
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is  exceedingly  loath  to  relinquish  its  supreme  control  over  the 
functions  in  question,  this  conflict  can  become  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  interference  of  the  nurse  or  mother 
being  resented  in  a  high  degree.'  The  lasting  effect  of  this 
early  experience  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  paraphrenic 
patient  of  mine,  a  man  aged  twenty-five,  whose  chief  delusion 
was  that  his  mother  was  interfering  with  him  in  every  possible 
way.  He  was  a  most  pronounced  anal-crotist,  and  whenever 
he  went  to  the  water-closet  he  had  the  visual  hallucination  of 
his  mother  being  there  disturbing  him;  he  usually  took  about 
an  hour  to  accomplish  the  act  of  defscation,  most  of  the  time 
being  occupied  in  performing  various  ceremonies  to  exorcise 
this  hallucination.  As  might  be  expected,  his  attitude  towards 
his  mother  was  one  of  open  hatred.  The  conflict  involved  in 
the  interference  with  anal  erotism  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  sources 
of  chronic  hatred,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Federn,  in  his  detailed  essay  on  the  subject  of  pain 
lust,'  lays  great  stress  on  the  part  played  by  anal-erotic  sensa- 
tions themselves  (apart  from  the  conflict  here  mentioned)  in 
the  genesis  of  sadism,  which  is  so  often  associated  with  hate; 
I  might,  further,  recall  the  case  related  by  Brill*  at  our  last 
meeting,  one  in  which  the  ideas  of  defsecation  and  cruelty  were 
so  closely  connected  in  the  patient's  mind  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  the  act  only  by  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  sadistic 
phantasies  and  symptomatic  actions. 

In  the  obsessional  neurosis  the  association  just  described 
between  liate  and  anal  erotism  is  certainly  very  frequent, 
being  in  my  experience  a  constant  occurrence,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  it  seems  to  me  to  throw  some  light  on  the  structure  of 
the  disease  itself.  As  is  now  known,  the  chief  characteristic 
in  the  p^ycliology  of  the  neurosis  is  the  mutual  paralysis  of 
the  tendencies  of  love  and  hate,  with  the  resultuig  alternation 
of  compulsion  and  doubt.  This  curious  phenomenon  becomes 
more  intciUgiblc  when  we  remember  that  the  hate,  according 
to  niv  view,  is  first  developed  towards  the  Imago  of  all  later 
love-objects,  the  mother  herself;  thus  the  capacity  to  love  is 

1  In  an  mtcresting  essay  on  the  subject,  Lou  Andreas-Salom6  (Imago, 
iqiG.  Jahrg.  iv  .  S.  24^)  luts  confirmed  and  dei.-elopcd  my  suggestion  as  to 
the  imt»>tl-^nce  ol  the  conflict  with  the  outer  wcffld  that  arises  in  this  situation. 

)  t-'edern,  InUrnalioHaU  ZeilseMrift  fitr  irxlltcke  PiyehoantUyst,  Jahig.  i., 

»  Unll,  J"Hinal  0/  Abnormal  Psychology.  -Vugust,  191  j.  Case  III. 
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impeded  or  paralysed  at  its  very  inception.  It  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  whose  love  towards  the  mother  has 
from  the  beginning  alternated  with  hate  should  shew  the  samr 
alternation  towards  all  secondary  lovensbjects.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  real  explanation  of  the  profound  ambivalenc}- 
that  runs  through  the  whole  of  such  patients'  love-life. 

This  consideration  perhaps  also  explains — it  certainly 
accords  with  the  fact — ^why  the  obsessional  neurosis  occurs 
with  so  much  greater  frequency  in  men  than  in  women,  or  at 
least  it  indicates  the  presence  of  one  more  factor  in  addition 
to  those  already  pointed  out.  The  effect,  namely,  of  the  anal- 
erotic  conflict  in  women  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  normal 
incestuous  one,  whereas  in  men  it  stands  in  contradiction  to 
this.  It  leads  a  girl  to  hate  her  mother,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  merely  a  little  earlier  and  a  little  more  cordialh' 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  but  her  maximum 
capacity  for  love — towards  her  father — ^is  left  unimpaired. 
With  a  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  it  leads  to  a  much  more  involved 
state  of  affairs;  he  is  hostile  to  his  father  for  other  reasons 
(CEdipus-complex),  and  now  he  is  made  to  hate  the  person 
whom  by  nature  he  is  most  intended  to  love — namely,  his 
mother.  The  paralysis  of  the  capacity  to  love  is  therefore 
necessarily  greater  in  the  case  of  the  male,  and  one  cannot  help 
correlating  this  with  the  much  higher  incidfncc  of  the  obscssiuiml 
neurosis  in  the  male  sex. 

Another  matter  that  the  preccdiug  association  throws  nion- 
light  on  is  the  attitude  of  defiance  towards  a  stronger  poixu', 
which  is  an  essential  constituent  of  hate.  Since  anal  eroiisni 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  character  trait  of  defiance  in  general, 
this  being  one  of  the  triad  of  character  attributes  originallv 
described  by  Freud,*  it  is  probable  that  from  it  arises  tlu- 
defiance  always  found  in  the  obsessional  neurosis,  ju>t  a- 
Fcderii*  has  suggeste<l  it  is  in  the  case  *<i  that  acrompiinyiri:: 
sadism.  In  the  iieuRisis  it  is  most  often  transferred  on  to  ihi- 
person  of  the  father,  wlio  for  CICdipus  nasims  is  the  m<"st 
suitable  object  tu  receive  it,  the  transference  being  also  favounni 
by  the  Iwniosexual  tendencies  that  are  always  abnormally 
pronounced  in  tliis  disease. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  add  some  further  e(Misideratio:i> 

>  Freud,  '  Cliaraktei  uad  Analerotik,'  reprinted  in  hu  '  Sammlung  kleiucr 
Schriftcn,'  i'  rolgf,  Kap,  iv. 
»  Fedcni.  p/j.  til..  S.  4J. 
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as  to  the  part  played  by  anal  erotism  in  the  genesis  of  the 
obsessional  neurosis,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  sense 
of  power.  It  is  known  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  psycho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  obsessional  neurosis  is  the  patient's 
inordinate  belief  in  the  'omnipotence  of  his  thoughts'  {Alimacht 
der  Gedanken),  the  conviction  that  his  mere  wishes  are  followed 
by  immediate  results  in  the  external  world.'  It  is  further 
known  that  ideas  of  power,  just  as  the  allied  ones  of  contempt 
and  of  money,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  anal-erotic 
impulse,  a  circumstance  which  Fedem'  relates — rightly  or 
wrongly — to  the  use  that  infants  make  of  it  to  display  their 
power  over  the  persons  of  their  environment.  This  may 
explain  the  bringing  of  the  idea  of  power  into  relation  with 
certain  definite  persons,  but  there  are  deeper  connections 
between  this  idea  and  anal  erotism  itself.  In  his  recent  work 
on  animism*  Freud  correlated  the  feeling  of  omnipotence,  of 
supreme  power,  with  the  narcissistic  phase  of  development, 
which  arises  through  the  fusion  and  directing  of  the  various 
discrete  auto-erotic  impulses  of  infancy,  and  among  these  the 
anal-erotic  is  certainly  one  of  the  two  most  important.  Ferenczi 
writes:*  'Psycho-analytical  experience  has  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  this  symptom,  the  feeling  of  omnipotence,  is  a  projection 
of  the  observation  that  one  has  slavishly  to  obey  certain 
irresistible  instincts.'  This  statement  applies  to  anal  erotism 
more  strikingly  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  infantile  'sexual 
hunger'  (Libido),  and  I  would  relate  the  sense  of  compulsion 
in  the  obsessional  neurosis,  one  which  in  its  genesis  is  closely 
ciiimcrted  with  the  feeling  of  omnipotence,  in  part  to  the  over- 
powering force  with  which  an  anal-erotic  desire  may  present 
itself. 

As  is  well  known,  the  feeling  of  omnipotence  is  in  the 
obsessional  neurosis  most  typically  shewn  in  the  belief  that 
has  bern  well  called  the  omnipotence  of  thoughts,  a  fact  which 
becomes  quite  Intelligible  when  we  remember  that  sexualisation 
of  the  thought  processes  is  highly  characteristic  of  this  neurosis 
as  distinct  from  any  other.*    Now,  I  have  pointed  out  else- 

'  See  Chapter  XXX.,  p.  534. 

•  Fcdern,  op.  ctt.,  S.  41. 

'  Freud,  '  Animismus,  Magie  und  AUmacht  der  Gedanken,'  Imago. 
Jahrg  ii .  He(t  i  ;  reprinted  in  his  '  Totem  und  Tabu,'  191  j- 

•  Ferencii.  o[>.  ctt..  p.  183. 

•  See  on  this  lUJtter  I-rcud,  op.  til..  JaMmck.  Bd.  i. 
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where*  that  both  the  ideas  of  speech  and  of  thinking  are 
equivalent  in  the  unconscious  with  that  of  passing  flatus, 
which  they  frequently  symbolise  in  consciousness,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  preceding  considerations  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  bears  some  relation  to  the  genesis  of  the  patient's 
faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  thoughts.  In  a  recent  illuminat- 
ing essay*  Ferenczi  has  divided  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  reality  into  four  stages,  and  these  stages  also  represent  the 
progressive  series  of  efforts  that  the  infant  has  to  make  in 
order  to  retain,  so  far  as  is  possible,  his  primary  inborn  feeling 
of  omnipotence.  The  third  of  these  stages  Ferenczi  terms  the 
'  period  of  omnipotence  by  the  help  of  magic  gestures.'  In  it 
the  child  has  to  give  certain  'signals'  to  the  persons  of  his 
environment  in  order  to  bring  about  the  alteration  it  desires 
in  the  outer  world.  Provided  only  that  it  gives  these  signals 
it  can  retain  its  ancient  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  its  wishes, 
in  their  power  to  secure  fulfilment.  The  signals  have  to  be 
either  visible  movements — chiefly  of  the  hands — or  else  sounds, 
and  the  latter  are  evidently  the  more  important,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  perceived  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  both  when  the  nurse  is  in  the  same  room 
and  when  she  is  in  an  adjoining  one.  Amongst  these  signals, 
sounds  accompanying  anal  activities  play  a  part  second  only 
in  significance  to  the  voice  itself,  so  that  they  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  moans  through  which  the  infant  retains  its  belief 
in  its  omnipotence,  a  consideration  that  throws  some  light  on 
the  above-mentioned  association  between  the  belief  and  anal 
erotism  in  the  obsessional  neurosis.  The  fourth  stage  of 
development  is  called  by  Ferenczi  the  'period  of  magic  thoughts 
and  magic  words,'  the  signalling  gestures  being  here  largely 
replaced  by  the  beginnings  of  speech,  and  it  is  interesting  in 
the  present  connection  that  he  should  at  this  point  refer  to  a 
previous  article  of  his  in  which  he  shewed  that  the  super- 
stitious belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  thoughts  and  words  is 
retained  in  adult  life  in  connection  with  obscene  words 
and  phrases  to  a  more  striking  extent  than  with  any 
others. 

1  '  Die  Empfangnis  der  Jungfrau  Maria  durch  das  Ohr:  Ein  Beitrag  lu 
der  Beziehung  zwischen  Kunst  und  Religion,'  Jahrbuch  der  PsychooMaiyu, 
Bd.  vi. 

>  Ferenczi,  op.  cit.,  ch.  viii.:  '  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Sense 
of  Reality.* 
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If  followed,  however,  these  considerations  would  lead  us 
far  away  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  which  was 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  prominent  part  played  by 
anal  erotism  in  the  obsessional  neurosis  and,  if  possible, 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  connection  between  it  and 
hate. 

In  a  subsequent  paper*  Freud  has  confirmed  my  conclusions 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  general  association  between  hate 
and  anal  erotism  and  as  to  a  high  development  of  this  com- 
bination being  the  most  specific  characteristic  of  the  obsessional 
neurosis.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
empirically  discovered  state  of  affairs.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  conceives  of  the  course  of  development  of  the  infantile 
sexuality  as  consisting  first  in  a  grouping  together  of  the 
originally  discrete  auto-erotic  'partial  impulses'  into  a  whole, 
secondly  in  these  being  directed  towards  an  object,  which  to 
begin  with  is  the  self  (stage  of  infantile  narcissism)  and  only 
later  is  an  external  object.  After  the  last  of  these  stages  is 
accomplished  (the  choice  of  an  external  object)  there  emerges 
from  the  fused  and  co-ordinated  impulses  one  which  achieves 
a  permanent  primacy — namely,  the  genital  erot<^enic  zone. 
He  now  gives  a  number  of  grounds  for  holding  that  there  is 
normally  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
— that  is,  after  the  choice  of  external  object,  but  before  the 
primacy  of  the  genital  zone  is  achieved — and  this  he  terms  the 
'pregenital'  stage  of  development,*  There  are  perhaps  several 
varieties  or  sub-stages  of  this.  Two  at  least  are  known.  The 
most  important  is  the  sadistic-anaterotic  one  discussed  above, 
and  the  characteristic  of  the  obsessional  neurosis  is  that  the 
regression  on  which  it  is  based  reaches  back  to  its  '  fixation- 
point'  in  this  sadistic-analerotic  phase  of  normal  development, 
a  phase  that  in  such  patients  has,  no  doubt  for  congenital, 

>  Freud,  '  Die  Disposition  lur  ZwangsneuroM,'  InttnuU.  Znttekr.  f, 
artti.  Psychoanalyse,  Jahrg.  i..  Haft  6. 

*  The  sociai  conMquences  o(  this  gain  in  knowledge  will  prove  to  be  more 
(ai-reaching  than  might  appeu.  Some  yean  ago.  on  hearing  H.  Anatole 
I-'rance  make  the  remark  that  the  two  great  forces  which  socialtsm  had  to 
overcome  were  militarism  and  capitalism  (force  and  poaaession),  I  raaUaed 
that  thcM  corresponded  in  society  with  the  sadistk  and  anal-erotic  com- 
ponents of  the  pregenital  stage  of  individual  devek^>meot,  so  that  the  world 
movement  to  transcend  the  preaeot  pnganital  civilisation  by  davdoping  a 
higher  social  ie\-el  baa  a  profound  psycho-biological  meaning. 
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constitutional  reasons,  never  been  properly  traversed  in  the 
course  of  development.^ 

The  other  pregenital  stage  is  the  *  oral '  or  '  cannibalistic  ' 
phase  of  development,  one  to  the  study  of  which  Abraham' 
has  recently  made  an  interesting  contribution. 

>  See  also  Freud,  '  Allgemeine  Neurosenlebre,'  1917,  5.  375  et  seq. 

*  Abraham,  '  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  frftheste  prftgenitale  Entwick- 
Itmgsstnfeider  Libido,' /KJ«f'Hal.Zet<fcAr./.arjM.Ps>cJtoMMiJ}'s«,i9i6,Jahig.iv., 
S.7I- 
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PSYCHOSEXUAL  IMPOTENCE  AND  ANi€STHESIA> 

The  conditions  of  psychosexual  impotence  and  anzsthesia 
constitute,  after  the  various  manifestations  of  fear, perhaps  the 
commonest  and  most  distressing  symptom  of  all  forms  of 
neurosis.  The  interest  attaching  to  them,  however,  like  that 
of  so  many  psychopathological  problems,  extends  far  beyond 
the  purely  medical  sphere,  for  they  raise  both  psychological 
questions  of  general  interest,  relating  to  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  sociological  ones,  relating  to 
our  institutions  and  arrangements  in  the  domain  of  sex,  that 
are  uf  the  widest  import.  Not  being  a  sociologist,  I  shall  leave 
the  latter  questions  on  one  side,  though  I  csnnot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  material  provided  by  the 
clinical  psychof<^ist  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  on  the 
part  of  sociologists,  who  will  surely  build  on  sand  if  they  ignore 
it.  This  paper,  therefore,  will  be  concerned  with  the  more 
individual  .ispects  of  the  subject. 

Like  most  neurotic  symptoms,  impotence  and  ansesthesia 
lead  lo  distressing  effects,  not  only  in  the  person  suffering  from 
thrni.  but  also  in  those  in  closest  contact  with  him  or  her. 
Naturally,  in  this  ease  the  secondary  effects  apply  most  to  the 
marital  partner,  but  they  radiate  to  other  members  of  the 
t-nvironinent  as  well,  notably  to  the  children,  if  any.  There 
are  interesting  differences  between  the  distress  caused  in  the 
two  sexes  respertively,  as  regards  both  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  efferts  produced.  One  striking  difference  is  that 
the  suffering  is  much  more  direct  in  the  case  of  the  man,  more 
obviously  related  to  the  sexual  cause ;  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
the  suffering  more  typically  is  due  to  indirect  neurotic  conse 
quences.  It  is.  further,  my  opinion,  though  this  is  perhaps 
>  Reail  before  th«  British  Sodety  for  tha  Study  of  Sex  Pijrcbalagr 
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more  open  to  doubt,  that  whether  the  symptom  be  impoteice 
or  aniesthesia,  in  either  event  it  is  the  man  who  suffers  more. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  impotence,  one  may  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  victim  of  this  complaint  and  \Tt 
retain  anything  like  the  normal  amount  of  self-confidence  and 
belief  in  his  capacity  or  value.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  have 
a  suspicion  of  impotence  at  a  time  when  he  has  never  put  the 
matter  to  the  test,  or  a  fear  that  at  some  future  time  it  may 
come  about,  for  his  confidence  and  capacity  in  general  to  he 
seriously  impaired;  and  if  the  impotence  is  complete,  then  it 
too  often  happens  that  a  great  part  of  his  thought  is  taken  up 
with  the  endeavour  to  conceal  his  pitiable  state,  if  not  from 
himself,  at  least  from  the  world  around.  An  attitude  of 
slinking  furtiveness,  a  constant  apprehension  of  detection,  a 
dreadof  measuring  himself  with  other  men  (except  in  phantan'i 
or  of  taking  his  due  place  in  life,  a  propensity  to  suspiciousness 
in  general  or  to  specific  phobias — in  short,  a  total  inability  to 
hold  his  head  erect  and  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face.— 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  familiar  symptoms  which  I  need  not 
further  enumerate  before  a  non-medical  audience.  But  onr 
must  not  forget  the  further  group  of  effects  produced  by  thr 
enforced  abstinence,  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any 
adequate  gratification  of  the  '  sexual  hunger '  (Libido),  mrt 
to  mention  the  third  group  of  symptoms  that  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  present  as  indirect  results  of  the  causes  that  broutih: 
about  the  impotence  itself.  When  all  this  is  taken  into  ct>r.- 
sidcratiori  it  will  be  seen  that  the  condition  is  one  of  the  mo*: 
distressing  that  can  afflict  a  man,  and  that  the  amount  i-; 
mental  suffering  that  results  from  it  far  outweighs  that  du' 
to  many  serious,  and  even  dangerous,  physical  complaints. 

The  eff'ccts  of  aniesthesia  do  not  present  the  same  pictur-- 
Even  in  a  woman  who  has  previously  known  what  it  is  to  enj»A 
sexual  experiences,  and  who  has  then  for  some  reason  bt-conv 
ana-sthetic,  one  rarely  sees  anything  like  the  deplorable  sen*- 
of  inferiority  that  1  have  just  indicated  in  the  case  of  me" 
and  there  is  practically  none  with  women  who  have  ne\f!' 
known  this  experience — i^.,  with  the  worst  cases  of  anjesthesiA 
In  fart,  one  jnore  often  sees  the  reverse  of  this — iiatnelv.  a' 
exaggerated  tendency  to  narcissism,  a  state  <if  affairs  thati- 
partly  a  cause  and  partly  a  result  of  anxsthosia;  thi-  woman 
unable  to  give  what  the  man  most  wants,  attaelu-s  in  a  ct^m- 
pensatorj'  way  an  excessive  value  to  her  other  charms.     What 
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the  woman  suffers,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  anaesthesia  is  for 
the  most  part  indirect,  and  springs  from  the  following  three 
sources.  In  the  first  place,  the  '  sexual  hunger 'that  has  failed 
to  achieve  the  normal  goal  must  have  done  so  because  it  has 
become  attached  elsewhere,  such  as  happens  in  unconscious 
incestuous  fixation.  The  repression  of  this  always  leads,  in 
such  cases,  to  the  formation  of  compromises  known  as  neurotic 
symptoms,  where  the  repressed  tendencies  find  an  unconscious 
gratification.  The  commonest  outlet  is  the  occurrence  of 
innumerable  fears  of  the  various  objects  and  situations  in  life 
that  can  unconsciously  symbolise  sexual  experiences :  thus, 
morbid  fears  of  horses,  dogs,  mice,  snakes,  of  burglars,  tramps, 
rough  soldiers,  of  powerful  inanimate  objects  such  as  trains 
and  motor-cars,  of  surgical  operations,  of  dangerous  weapons, 
from  daggers  to  Zeppelins,  and  so  on.  To  this  comes  the 
'  sexual  hunger '  that  is  stimulated  by  the  caresses  of  married 
life,  but  which  cannot  be  gratified.  The  resentment  at  being 
expected  to  participate  in  intimate  experiences  that  give  no 
pleasure,  and  which  may  even  be  repugnant,  accumulates  as 
time  goes  on,  and  is  increased  by  the  gradually  dawning  realisa- 
tion that  she  is  denied  the  happiness  that  other  women  know. 

On  the  whole  the  mate  of  an  anaesthetic  woman  suffers 
more  than  the  mate  of  an  impotent  man,  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  instinct  in  the  two 
sexes.  As  was  indicated  above,  it  is  also,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
direct,  for  the  man  is,  for  physiological  reasons,  necessarily 
more  conscious  of  his  needs  than  the  woman.  It  is  rare  for 
an  ansesthetic  woman  to  have  any  strong  desire  for  sexual  inter- 
course, though  she  may,  it  is  true,  wish  that  she  had  the  desire. 
With  men,  on  the  contrary,  impotence  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  strong  sexual  desire  which  they  are  unable  to  gratify. 
This  difference  in  awareness  in  the  two  sexes  is  also  present,  as 
a  rule,  when  it  is  the  partner  who  is  at  fault. 

Steiner,*  who  has  had  an  extensive  experience  of  the  subject, 
states  that  impotence,  and  by  implication  anaesthesia,  inevit- 
ably leads  to  shipwreck  in  marriage.  This  is  obviously  a 
matter  where  it  is  hard  to  be  sure,  not  only  because  happiness 
in  married  life  is  a  relative  term,  but  also  because  one  naturally 
comes  to  hear  more  about  the  cases  where  it  has  failed.  Still, 
I  can  well  believe  that  a  happy  married  life  where  the  impo- 

<  Steiner,  '  Die  psychi9cben  StOraiigen  der  laAnnlichen  Poteu.'   I9i3t 
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tence  or  anaesthesia  is  anything  like  complete  or  permanent 
must  be  an  extremely  rare  event.  I  have  never  personally 
even  heard  of  an  example  of  it,  while  the  number  of  cases  that 
in  my  experience  have  resulted  in  shipwreck  runs  into  a  good 
many  tens,  if  not  a  hundred.  The  usual  course  is  an  increasii^ 
resentment,  with  bickering  and  quarrelling  over  trifles,  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent,  querulous  complainings  on  all 
possible  occasions,  with  its  final  outcome  in  the  replacement  of 
love  by  hate.  The  disappointed  '  sexual  hunger  '  seeks  other 
outlets,  either  with  other  people  or  elsewhere ;  it  often  leads,  for 
instance,  to  exaggerated  solicitude  and  anxiousness  for  the 
children,  who  are  reared  in  the  worst  kind  of  atmosphere,  and 
usually  become  neurotic  in  consequence. 

Impotence. 
After  these  general  remarks  on  the  significance  of  the  con- 
ditions I  will  consider  them  more  closely,  beginning  vnth  impo- 
tence; then,  in  conclusion,  I  will  point  out  the  respects  in  which 
the  two  conditions  are  similar  and  dissimilar.  The  conception 
of  impotence  is  evidently  a  relative  one.  A  man  may  be  im- 
potent with  women,  but  not  with  his  own  sex;  he  may  he 
impotent  with  one  woman,  but  not  with  another;  he  may  be 
impotent  at  some  times,  and  not  at  others,  I  take  the  term 
to  mean  '  a  complete  or  incomplete  inability  satisfactoriU  to 
carry  out  the  act  of  heterosexual  coitus  per  vaginam.'  The 
word  '  satisfactorily  '  connotes  several  things:  the  mechanism 
should  not  be  too  easily  put  out  of  action,  tht-rc  being  a  reason- 
able margin  here  according  to  average  experience — that  is  to 
say,  while  the  conditions  for  its  action  have,  of  course,  to  be 
suitable  and  ,f:>vour?ble,  they  should  not  be  too  fastidiouslv 
specific,  such  as  they  were  in  the  oft-quoted  case  of  the  man 
who  could  not  juTform  the  act  unless  his  partner  was  dresseti 
in  a  particular  and  unusual  attire;  the  erection  should  be 
adequate;  the  time  period  should  be  under  control  within 
certain  limits — both  extremes  are  to  be  met  with  here,  the 
so  common  one  of  ejacuiatio  priecox  where  eiuissiim  takes 
place  shortly  after  or  even  before  penetrati«>ii.  and  the  rart-r 
one  where  it  is  hardly  possible,  or  even  iiii|»ossibie,  to  produee 
an  emission;  and,  finally,  the  sensations  aroused  should  bt> 
duly  pleasurable  and  not  at  ail  painful.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
homosexuals  would  by  this  definition  be  regarded  as  impotent 
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(except  in  so  far  as  they  are  ambisexual),  and  I  think  tightly 
so,  however  potent  they  may  be  with  members  of  their  own 
sex;  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  both  the  genesis  and 
the  results  of  the  impotence  here  are  in  many  respects  diffwent 
from  those  of  the  other,  heterosexual  type.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  statistics  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  condition,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  only  the  minority  of  men  pass  through 
life  without  shewing  sirhs  of  it  at  one  period  or  another,  though, 
of  course,  in  varying  degree. 

The  physiology  of  the- condition  is  somewhat  as  follows: 
There  is  a  disharmony  present  between  the  two  phases  of  the 
sexual  act,  those  termed  by  Moll  concrectation  (to  which  I 
prefer  Havetock  Ellis's  term  '  tumescence' )  and  detumes- 
rence.  Typically  there  is  an  inhibition  of  the  manifestations 
accompanying  the  former  phase  and  an  undue  excitability  of 
the  mechanism  characteristic  of  the  second  phase.  It  is  prob 
:  hie  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  these  two 
deviations  from  the  normal,  the  former  of  which  is  the  primary. 
That  is  to  say,  the  undue  readiness  to  respond  on  the  part  of 
the  ejaculatory  mechanism  is  probably  the  result  of  the  inhibi- 
tion <»f  the  phenomena  of  tumescence,  particularly  that  of 
erection  ;  the  excitement  that  is  blocked  in  the  one  path  flows 
over  to  the  other,  efferent  one.  But  we  can  get  no  further  to 
physiological  language;  when  we  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  inhibition  in  question  we  come  across  factor* 
that  can  only  be  described  in  psychological  terminology. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  factors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  sexual  history  of  the  person,  and  they  may  for  conveni- 
cTire  be  grouped  into  three  according  to  the  period  of  their 
occurrence.  On  retracing  the  history  one  hears  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  that  the  first  attempt  at  sexual  intercourse 
was  unsuccessful  because  of  apprehension,  and  that  ever  since 
the  patient  has  suffered  from  the  fear  of  similar  calamities. 
This  factor  may  have  some  accessory  importance  at  times, 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  specific  cause  of  impotence, 
for,  apart  from  its  inconstant  appearance,  it  obviously  does 
not  explain  the  initial  impotence.  A  more  important  group 
of  factiirs  belong  to  the  adolescent  period  preceding  the  first 
coitus  experience.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  attach  weight 
to  excessive  masturbation  as  a  cause  of  impotence,  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  an  operative  factor  in  many  cases.  The 
way  in  which  it  acts,  however,  is  more  subtle  than  is  generally 
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supposed,  and  will  be  considered  presently  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  development  of  the  sexual  instinct.  Enforced 
abstinence,  with  its  accompaniment  of  auto-erotic  nocturnal 
pollutions,  I  cannot  regard  as  an  adequate  cause  in  itself,  as 
many  writers  maintain,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  an  adjuvant  cause  of  some  importance. 
This  is  naturally  denied  by  most  physicians  and  others  who 
have  strong  motives  for  wishing  to  believe  that  sexual  abstin- 
ence can  never  be  harmful,  but  those  who  are  willing  to 
investigate  the  matter  impartially  may  be  referred  to  the 
extensive  evidence  quoted  by  Marcuse^  and  also  Hirschfeld  and 
Burchard,"  all  of  which  is  independent  of  the  work  done  by 
the  psycho-analytical  school  which  supports  the  same  con- 
clusion . 

There  are  many  references  to  the  topic  of  impotence  in  the 
psycho-analytical  literature,  the  most  valuable  contributions 
being  those  made  by  Ferenczi*  and  Freud;*  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  work  done  by  Stejner*  and  Stekel.*  All 
these  authors  ascribe  the  inhibition  underlying  impotence 
mainly  to  incest  fixations  in  infantile  sexual  development — 
Steiner,  for  instance,  calls  them  the  factor  par  excellence — and 
I  can  amply  confirm  this  conclusion  from  my  own  experience. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  two  other  factors  relating  to  the 
infantile  period  of  development — namely,  fears  in  connection 
with  early  sexual  activities,  and  influences  affecting  the  boy's 
attitude  towards  the  female  genitalia.  These  three  factors 
will  now  be  coiisiderod  in  this  order. 

According  to  Freud,  the  essential  feature  in  the  psychology 
of  impotence  is  that  two  trends  which  should  become  fusrd 

>  Marcuse,  '  Die  Gcfabren  der  sexudlen  Abstineni  fdr  die  Gesundbot,' 
1910,  S.  54-58. 

*  Hirschfeld  and  Burchard,  '  Zut  Frage  der  psychischen  Impoteiu  al\ 
Folgecrscheinung  scxueller  Totalabstincni  beim  Mannc,'  Setuat-ProbUmt, 
Kin.  S.  252-  . 

*  Ferenczi,  '  Aiialytische  Deutung  und  Behandlung  der  psycboscxueUrn 
Impotenz  beim  Maiiiic,'  Psychialr.-\'furolog.  Wocktnsekrtfl.  1908  (rcpnnted 
in  liis  ■  Contributions  to  I'syc  ho- Ana  lysis,'  Engl.  Transl .  by  Ernest  Jon**, 
igiC);  '  Paristhesien  der  Genitalgcgcnd  bei  Impoteni."  Inlfrval.  ZetUckr.  :. 
Psychoanalyse.  IQ13.  S.  379. 

*  Freud,  '  tjber  die  altgemeinste  Emiedrigung  des  Licbealebens,'  /<Ur- 
frxcA  der  Psyehoanalvsf,  1912.  Bd.  iv.,  S-  40. 

'  Steiner,  op.  cil.,  and  '  Die  (iinktionelle  Impotent  des  Monnn,'  H'ti-wr 
Med.  Prfsse,  IQ07,  Nr.  41. 

*  Stekel,  '  N'ervdse  Angstzustandc  und  ihre  Behandlung,' J*  .Aufl.,  t<ttt. 
cap.  ixiv. 
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harmoniously  together  have  failed  to  do  so.  These  are  the 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  of  sensuality;  by  the  latter  is 
meant  what  is  popularly  called  sexuality  in  the  narrow  sense. 
The  first  of  these  is  genetically  the  older,  is  partly  egoistic  in 
its  origin,  and  is  first  manifested  in  regard  to  the  mother,  older 
sister,  or  nurse.  From  the  beginning  it  has  distinct  erotic 
components,  which  grow  in  strength  as  time  goes  on.  They 
are  constantly  directed  away  from  a  sexual  goal  that  they 
would  spontaneously  aim  at,  by  the  inhibiting  action  of  the 
incest  barrier.  At  puberty  there  is  added  a  powerful  current 
of  unmistakable  sensuality,  which  always  at  first  attaches 
itself  in  the  unconscious  to  the  early  incestuous  objects  of 
affection.  •  Normally,  however,  all  these  trends  become  weaned 
and  detached  from  the  forbidden  objects  and  seek  gratifica- 
tion with  an  accessible  object  outside  the  family.  If  this  is 
successfully  accomplished  the  two  sentiments  of  tenderness 
(love)  and  sensuality  combine,  and  the  loved  object  becomes 
endowed  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  value  for  the 
person . 

Only  too  frequently,  however,  matters  do  not  proceed  so 
smoothly,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  sentiments  is  incomplete 
or  does  not  take  place  at  all.  Manifold  factors  can  operate  in 
bringing  about  this  failure.  Inaccessibility  or  unattractive- 
ncss  of  the  new  object,  enforced  abstinence,  etc.,  can  hinder 
the  normal  development,  as  can  on  the  other  side  undue  attrac- 
tion of  the  original  Imago,  to  whom  the  feelings  have  got  in- 
separably anchored.  In  the  latter  case  the  most  usual  result 
is  masturbation  to  the  accompaniment  of  libidinous  phan- 
tasies. Ill  these  phantasies  the  actual  forbidden  object  is 
replaced  by  new  ones,  but  this  is  a  change  only  in  phantasy 
and  does  not  represent  any  progress  in  the  real  development 
of  the  '  sexual  hunger.'  In  the  person's  relation  to  actual 
women  there  is  a  double  attitude,  corresponding  to  the  two 
ununited  sentiments.  On  the  one  hand,  he  can  fall  in  love 
with  one  type  of  woman,  one  who  has  traits  that  unconsciously 
remind  him  of  the  Imago,  but  he  finds  it  impossible  to  bring 
sensual  thoughts  into  relation  with  her,  and  if  he  marries  her 
he  is  impotent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  capable  of  sexual 
excitement,  and  usually  of  sexual  acts,  with  women  of  another 
type — namely,  one  for  whom  he  feels  neither  respect  nor  ten- 
derness; thus,  typically,  prostitutes.  There  are  many  men 
who,  impotent  with  the  woman  they  love,  can  develop  high 
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sexual  capacity  and  pleasure  with  an  inferior  woman,  whk 
whom  ethical  and  aesthetic  scruples  need  not  be  considered, 
and  who  is  a  complete  stranger.  I  commend  this  fact  to  the 
attention  of  social  reformers,  for  it  shews  that  prostitutioD  b 
not  altogether  a  mere  fauie  de  mieux  replaceable,  for  instance, 
simply  by  making  early  marriage  possible.  It  is  likely  that  we 
have  here  also  the  explanation  for  the  frequency  with  wfakh 
men  marry  women  of  a  lower  class  than  their  own  and  of  an 
inferior  stamp  to  themselves. 

The  second  infantile  factor  leading  to  impotence  is  the  fear 
of  punishment  for  sexual  activities.  This  always  ultimateh- 
takes  the  form  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  offending  member, 
the  penis — i.e.,  some  form  or  other  of  castration.  The  actual 
threat  that  the  member  will  be  '  cut  off'  or  '  taken  away '  is 
common  enough  in  childhood,  and  even  when  it  is  not  made  it 
is  readily  imagined  by  the  boy,  on  the  logical  principle  of  the 
talion  ('  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off').  The 
punishment  is  usually,  of  course,  for  investigation  or  manipu- 
lation of  the  penis,  though  it  may  arise  in  connection  with 
other  sexual  interests — e.g.,  urination^-or  with  castration 
wishes  directed  against  the  sexual  rival,  the  father.  When, 
now,  one  remembers  that  the  habitual  masturbation  of  adoles- 
ence  is  usually  a  revivifying  of  infantile  activities,  and  that  it 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  phantasies  of  incestuous  origin, 
the  excessive  remorse,  conflict,  and  dread  that  is  so  common 
in  connection  with  it  become  more  intelligible.  It  is  also  plain 
that  this  second  factor  is  often  very  closely  associated  with 
the  first  one  discussed  above.  I  quite  agree  with  Ferenczi's' 
general  statement  that  '  next  to  unconscious  (onanistic) 
incest-phaTitasies,  fears  of  castration  are  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  psychical  impotence;  most  often  both  itc  the  cause 
(dread  of  eastration  on  account  of  inrest-wishcs),' 

The  third  factor  concerns  the  attitude  towards  the  femule 
genitalia,  and  there  an-  two  matters  to  be  mentioned  here. 
If  the  presence  of  a  penis  in  the  object  is  necessary  to  producr 
sexual  excitement— i'.c.,  if  the  man  is  a  complete  invert — then 
he  will  of  course  be  impotent  with  women.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  there  is  in  many  men  a  curiously  close  association 
between  the  female  genitalia  and  the  organs  of  excretion,  the 
rt-hole  being  conceived  of  as  a  common  cloaca.  In  such  cir- 
numstances  a  var\-ing  degree  of  repulsion  and  disgust  has  to 
>  Ferwicii,  Z*Uuhri/l,  op.  cil.,  S.  380. 
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be  overcome  before  sexual  pleasure  is  possible,  and  the  associa- 
tion in  question  can  very  well  be  a  serious  hindrance  that  will 
aid  other  factors  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  imftotence. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  outlook  in  cases  of  psychical 
impotence.  In  my  experience  the  condition  is  curable  with 
either  extreme  ease  or  extreme. difficulty.  In  the  former  event 
a  few  words  of  reassurance  and  advice,  the  latter  including 
abstinence  for  a  couple  of  months,  is  enough  to  restore  the 
potency  that  has  temporarily  been  lost.  In  the  latter  event 
a  thorough  course  of  psycho-analysis  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  causative  agents,  and  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  that  cannot  be  cured  in  any  other  way. 


AN.C3THESIA. 

The  frequency-incidence  of  sexual  anicsthesia  in  women  is 
a  much  debated  but  rather  fruitless  topic.  Statistics  are 
given  that  vary  from  25  to  go  per  cent.,  those  of  Otto  Adler,* 
who  is  one  of  the  most  experiencedobservers,being33percent. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  reliable  data  on;  the  fre- 
quency must  vary  in  different  nations  and  in  different  social 
strata,  and,  as  most  writers  do  not  distinguish  clearly  enough 
between  absence  of  pleasurable  sensation  and  absence  of 
orgasm,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  at  all  accurate  statements  in 
terms  of  percentages.  What  can  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
contradiction  is  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  women 
never  experience  any  pleasurable  sensation  whatever,  that  a 
much  larger  number  experience  it  in  only  a  slight  degree  and 
without  ever  knowing  in  their  own  life  what  an  oi^jasm  means, 
and  that  with  only  the  minority  of  women  is  the  capacity  for 
full  sensation  and  orgasm  properly  developed.  In  otherwords. 
the  majority  of  women,  like  the  majority  of  men,  shew  im- 
perfections in  their  capacity  for  the  sexual  act. 

The  fuiidamriital  causes  of  anaesthesia  are  the  same  as  those 
of  psychical  impotence,  though  they  operate  in  rather  different 
ways,  but  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  more  acces- 
sory causes.  By  the  fundamental  cause  1  mean  the  incest 
complexes  described  above  in  connection  with  the  problem  in 
men.  The  fate  of  the  two  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  sen- 
suality which  fail  to  unite,  is,  however,  not  quite  the  same 

>  Utto  Adlrr.  '  Die  mangelliMltc  (.ifachlccLtaempfiiulung  (l«a  Wdbet,' 
lt;o4,  ti.  13,  14. 
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as  in  the  case  of  men.  The  former  sentiment  is  gratified  rather 
in  self-love,  narcissism,  than  in  love  of  the  object,  and  there  is 
rarely  to  be  found  that  extraordinary  over-estimation  of  the 
sex  object  that  is  so  characteristic  of  men's  love  for  women. 
With  this  is  doubtless  to  be  connected  the  fact  that  women 
rarely  shew  the  craving  for  an  inferior  object  with  whom  to 
gratify  their  sensual  desires  in  the  way  that  was  described 
above  as  occurring  with  so  many  impotent  men.  One  may 
say  that  the  women  who  run  away  with  a  man  of  an  inferior  I 
social  standing,  their  coachman  or  chauffeur,  are  for  the  most  | 
part  of  a  masculine  type.  But  instead  of  this  curious  trait. 
so  common  in  men  thus  afflicted,  the  anaesthetic  woman  oftctt 
shews  another  trait  that  is  much  less  marked  vdth  men— 
namely,  a  close  association  between  the  feeling  of  sexual  ex- 
citement and  the  idea  of  prohibition.  This  difference  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  circumstance  that  as  a  rule  men  break  through 
the  prohibitions  of  the  period  intervening  between  puberty  and 
marriage  much  more  often  than  women.  What  is  stamped  oa 
the  sexual  attitude  of  this  period  in  the  two  cases  is  carried 
over  into  the  later  sexual  life:  thus,  impotent  men  associate 
their  attitude  in  this  period  with  experiences  with  inferior 
women,  both  on  grounds  of  accessibility  and  for  the  neurotic 
reason  expounded  above,  and  find  it  hard  later  to  dissociate 
the  two  ideas  and  thus  remain  impotent  with  the  woman  they 
love;  while  women  associate  their  attitude  in  this  period  with 
the  sense  of  prohibition,  and  so  find  it  hard  later  to  separatr 
thetwo.  Such  women  often  strive  to  keep  the  sense  of  naughti- 
ness, wickedness,  or  at  least  secrecy,  for  it  is  only  when  thc\ 
have  this  sense  that  they  are  capable  of  experiencing  pleasurr 
and  of  j;ratifyiiig  their  sensuality.  They  love  to  keep  thti: 
engagement,  or  even  their  marriage,  secret;  in  married  l\U 
they  often  are  unfaithful  to  their  husband,  with  whom  thc> 
are  ana^thetic,  and  are  capable  of  experiencing  sexual  pleasure 
with  some  one  else,  the  necessary  condition  of  forbiddcnnes* 
being  here  present. 

The  second  factor  mentioned  in  the  case  of  men,  that  of 
punishment  in  regard  to  auto-erotic  activities,  takes  a  different 
form  in  the  ease  of  women.  With  them  the  equivalent  iif 
castration  is  the  fear  that  their  kaiiil  will  be  cut  off  or  the 
phantasy  that  they  once  had  a  penis  which  has  been  cut  off. 
The  voluptuous  phantasies  acconipaii>irig  niahturbntit»n  ar«- 
of  the  same  nature  and  have  the  same  effects  as  those  of  men. 
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But  the  other  connections  and  effects  of  masturbation  differ 
markedly  according  to  its  type.  The  rarer  one,  vaginal  mas- 
turbation, is  less  harmful  from  the  point  of  view  of  future 
potency  than  the  much  commoner  one  of  clitoris  masturbation. 
Persistence  of  clitoris  masturbation  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agents  in  leading  to  anaesthesia,  because  it  means  fixation 
on  the  infantile,  male  form  of  sexuality  and  so  prevents  the 
development  of  the  adult  feminine  form — namely,  vaginal 
sensibility.  The  circumstance  that  the  primacy  among  the 
various  erotogenic  zones  has  in  the  case  of  the  female  to  pass 
over  from  one  region  to  another  during  the  transition  from 
girlhood  to  womanhood — namely,  from  the  clitoris  to  the 
vagina — whereas  it  remains  throughout  life  in  the  same  region 
in  the  case  of  the  male,  is  one  fraught  with  potential  difficulties 
for  the  normal  development  of  the  sexual  instinct  in  women, 
and  is  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  neurotic  deviations  are 
commoner  than  with  men.  It  is,  for  instance,  closely  bound 
up  with  the  problems  of  narcissism  and  homosexuality  in 
women,  components  the  exaggeration  of  which  play  a  com- 
prehensible part  in  the  production  of  anaesthesia.  This  ana- 
tomical transition,  from  the  clitoris  to  the  vagina,  is  almost 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  psychological  transition  from 
the  infantile  sexual  object  in  the  family  to  the  adult  object — 
namely,  the  lover;  but,  whereas  men  have  to  deal  with  only 
the  difficulties  of  this  latter  transition.women  have  to  deal  with 
those  of  both,  to  change  their  object  and  to  reverse  their  sexual 
attitude.  This  is  so  in  any  event,  but  the  difficulty  is  materially 
increased  in  cases  of  prolonged  clitoris  masturbation,  which 
makes  it  much  harder  to  renounce  the  infantile  attitude  that  is 
bound  up  with  the  sensations  derived  from  the  clitoris. 

Of  the  third  factor,  the  attitude  towards  the  genitals  them- 
selves, something  has  already  been  said.  The  size  of  the  male 
organ  is  often  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Some  women  are 
astonished  and  alarmed  at  finding  it  larger  than  they  had  ex- 
pected, an  attitude  which  may  be  due  to  excessive  psychological 
attachment  to  the  sight  of  a  boy's  organ,  but  which  is  more 
often  a  sign  of  narcissism,  the  resentment  being  due  to  a  com- 
parison between  the  organ  and  their  own  clitoris,  its  homologue. 
More  often  one  hears  of  disappointment  at  finding  the  organ 
smaller  than  was  expected,  this  coming  from  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  it  having  bcvn  formed  from  an  infantiU'  imagination,  or 
occasionally  sight,  of  the  father's  organ.     In  a  few  cases  I  have 
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found  anaesth'esia  contributed  to  by  the  persistence  of  an  in- 
fantile idea  that  the  male  organ,  seen  in  a  boy,  was  of  adventi- 
tious origin  and  associated  with  excrement.  Then  there  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the  attitude  towards 
the  female  genitalia  themselves.  It  is  very  common  indeed 
for  girls  to  grow  up  without  ever  having  digitally  explored  the 
vagina  or  even  without  knowing  of  its  existence;  with  such 
girls  it  is  natural  that  they  should  conceive  of  the  menses  as 
being  some  form  of  excretion,  and,  indeed,  they  often  imagine 
that  the  flow  emanates  from  the  urethra.^  Not  knowing  of 
the  existence  in  them  of  any  specifically  sexual  organs — ^in  any 
case  the  invisibility  of  these  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  male — they  find  it  hard  in  later  life  to  disso- 
ciate sensual  feelings  from  those  investing  the  processes  of 
excretion,  notably  disgust.  These  anatomical  considerations 
also  explain  the  illusion  so  widespread  among  women  that 
sexuality  is  a  peculiarly  male  attribute,  to  which  they  are  un- 
fortunate victims,  an  idea  that  has  far-reaching  social  conse- 
quences when  applied  by  women  of  the  militant  '  feminist  ' 
school. 

This  is  a  suitable  connection  also  to  mention  the  most 
popular  medical  view  concerning  anaesthesia — namely,  that 
it  is  due  to  dread  of  pregnancy.'  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  view,  but  the  factor  is  not  so  primary  as  is 
generally  supposed.  It  has  three  deep  roots  in  infantile  life. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  desire  for  a  baby  is  very  early  with  most 
girls,  and  usually  takes  the  form  of  the  wish  that  their  father 
would  present  them  with  one;  the  desire  thus  early  gets  asso- 
ciated with  forbidden  incestuous  thoughts,  and  may  retain 
guilty  feelings  throughout  life.  In  the  second  place,  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  the  phenomenon  of  child-birth,  through 
complete  ignorance  of  the  extensibility  of  the  vaginal  tissues, 
leads  to  it  becoming  associated  with  a  violent  tearing  or  cutting 
open  of  some  part  of  the  body,  and  hence  with  the  sadistic 
conception  of  coitus  so  common  in  childhood.  From  this 
results  the  exaggerated  fear  that  so  many  women  have  of  the 

'  Tbis  association  between  menstruatioa  and  excretion  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  neurotic  symptomatology,  and  has  also  played  an  extensive 
part  in  the  anthropology  of  sex.  It  goes  far  to  explain  the  curious  rituals 
and  beliefs  concerning  the  undeanness  of  menstruation,  which  Van  Waters 
has  made  a  valuable  collection  of,  without,  however,  elucidating  them 
ijourhal  of  Rrligious  Psychology,  vols,  vi.  and  vii.V 

>  See,  for  instance,  Otto  Adlqr.  Sexual-ProbUme,  Jabrg.  viii.,  S.  12. 
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pains  of  labour,  one  frequently  fostered,  it  is  true,  by  the 
sensational  stories  of  their  friends  and  nurses.  In  the  third 
place,  there  are  both  physiological  and  psychological  reasons 
why  the  process  of  child-birth  constantly  becomes  identified  in 
the  unconscious  with  the  act  of  defaecation,  an  association  that 
in  a  number  of  ways  affects  the  woman's  attitude  towards  the 
matter  of  pregnancy.  These  are  a  few  hints  thrown  out  that 
could  be  very  much  amplified,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  that  the  idea  of  pregnancy  is  not  so  unitary 
and  simple  as  might  be  imagined.  They  will  be  found  also  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  often  observed  relation  between 
pregnancy  and  anaesthesia.  This  in  many  cases  greatly 
diminishes  after  the  first  conception,  an  event  due  not  solely, 
as  is  commonly  thought,  to  the  deepened  love  between  the 
man  and  wife,  but  still  more  to  the  replacement  of  the  imaginary 
and  guilty  pregnancy  by  a  real  pregnancy  for  which  she  receives 
praise  and  admiration.  The  opposite  result  is  just  as  often 
seen  after  the  woman  has  borne  as  many  children  as,  for  finan- 
cial or  other  reasons,  she  wishes  to,  for  then  the  fact  that  the 
possibility  of  pregnancy  is  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided  causes 
a  reversion  to  the  older  sources  of  dread  and  guilt  in  this  asso- 
ciation. 

SUUHARY. 

We  have  seen  that  the  phenomena  of  psychical  impotence  and 
anxsthesia  have  much  in  common,  but  that  there  are  some 
striking  differences  between  them.  It  is  probable  that  on  the 
whole  the  condition  is  more  extensively  present  in  women 
than  in  men,  but  that  men  suffer  more  than  women  in  regard 
to  it,  certainly  more  directly.  Of  all  neurotic  conditions  it  is 
the  one  that  produces  the  gravest  disharmony,  as  regards  both 
the  social  value  of  the  person  afflicted  and  his  marital  and 
family  life. 

In  both  sexes  the  most  important  single  cause,  which  may 
well  be  called  the  specific  cause,  is  unconscious  incestuous 
fixation  dating  from  early  childhood,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
the  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  sensuality  remain  distinct 
instead  of  fusing  harmoniously  as  they  should.  The  adoles- 
cent's possibilities  of  overcoming  this  are  obviously  diminished 
by  the  strictness  with  which  total  abstinence  is  ordained  for 
the  period  between  puberty  and  marriage,  a  period  that  com- 
monly covers  the  fifteen  or  twenty  most  active  years  of  sexual 
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vigour.  At  the  same  time  the  unconscious  fixation  is  often 
strengthened  by  habitual  masturbation  with  its  intrapsychical 
conflicts.  In  the  struggle  to  overcome  these  difficulties  Uv 
victim  of  impotence  or  anaesthesia  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
successful  only  at  the  cost  of  establishing  an  unfonutute 
association  between  sexual  excitement  and  a  given  mode  of 
conduct ,  which  is  different  in  the  two  sexes ;  this  is,  in  the  maa'i 
case,  a  demand  for  absence  of  ethical,  social,  and  aesthetic 
standards  on  the  side  of  the  partner,  and  in  the  woman's  case 
clandestinity  and  prohibition.  Thus  in  a  lai^e  number  of 
typical  cases  potency  is  incompatible  with  marital  fiddit>-, 
and  can  be  attained  only  at  the  cost  of  adulter^-.  Itisoftcs 
said  that  the  phenomena  of  adultery  and  prostitution  are  de- 
pendent on  irremovable  features  of  human  nature  and  sodil 
organisation — the  former  being  dependent  on  polygamous  and 
polyandrous  propensities,  and  the  latter  on  the  inaccessitnlitr 
of  legitimate  sexual  objects.  However  true  this  may  be,  the 
clinical  psychologist  is  bound  to  point  out  that  the  phenomena 
in  question  are  certainly  also  dependent,  in  part  at  least,  on 
purely  neurotic  tendencies,  on  the  existence  of  psychosexual 
impotence  and  anaesthesia. 

There  are  more  important  differences  than  the  one  just 
mentioned  in  the  relation  of  men  and  women  respectively  to 
sexual  incapacity.  Two  features  of  the  situation  are  cspeciallv 
unfavourable  in  the  case  of  men  and  two  in  that  of  women. 
The  former  two  arc  these.  First,  the  sexual  mechanism  i* 
more  delicate  in  the  case  of  men,  and  therefore  much  more 
susceptible  of  being  disturbed.  The  main  reason  for  this  i* 
the  existence  of  the  process  of  seminal  ejaculation,  an  exclu- 
sively male  phenomenon.  Impotence,  in  fact,  chiefly  comef 
about  through  a  disturbance  of  the  harmonious  relation  betwerc 
the  two  components  of  coitus — tumescence  and  det umesccnce. 
Secondly,  it  is  both  biologically  and  psychologically  much  more 
important  that  sexual  capacity  should  be  unimpaired  with 
men  than  with  women,  and  the  results  of  such  impairment  art 
correspondingly  graver.  It  is  obvious  that  sexual  incapacity 
in  a  man  takes  away  the  possibility  of  coitus,  and  therefore, 
practically  always,  of  fertilisation,  whereas  in  a  woman  it  ha* 
neither  of  these  effects.  To  a  man  coitus  means  an  act  to  be 
performed,  to  a  woman  it  means  an  event  to  be  experienced: 
for  a  man  the  capacity  to  enjoy  sexual  pleasure  is  essential  for 
the  p«Tfnrniaiiei'  of  what  isexpccted  of  him,  while  for  a  wonun 
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it  is  much  more  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  though  it  certainly 
cannot  be  described  as  being  only  this. 

Of  the  features  unfavourable  to  women  the  more  important 
is  the  circumstance  that  in  the  course  of  development  the  main 
sexual  sensibility  has  to  be  transferred  from  one  region  to 
another,  from  the  clitoris  to  the  vagina,  a  process  that  fre- 
quently fails  to  be  consummated.  The  nearest  analogy  to  this 
in  the  male  is  the  development,  at  the  time  of  puberty,  of 
seminal  ejaculation,  one  also  that  brings  with  it  many  diffi- 
culties in  adjustment.  In  the  second  place,  the  association 
between  excretory  functions  and  sexual  processes  is  for  several 
reasons  much  closer  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  and  is  corre- 
spondingly hard  to  sever.  In  the  same  connection  should  also 
be  mentioned  the  importance,  social  and  psychot<^cal,  of 
pregnancy,  a  phenomenon  that  focusses  most  of  the  factors 
leading  to  anxsthesia  in  women. 

I  wilt  close  with  a  few  general  remarks  suggested  by  the 
facts  of  impotence  and  anaesthesia.  In  Freud's  judgement, 
psychical  impotence  is  in  no  sense  an  isolated  occurrence,  but 
a  feature  that  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  characterises  the 
sexual  life  of  all  civilised  men.  The  causes  we  have  traced  to 
various  repressions  in  the  course  of  individual  development. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  state  of  affairs  would  not 


be  so  very  dissimilar  if  the  social  restrictions  on  sexuality  were  \ 
greatly  diminished,  for  this  seems  to  be  accompanied — as,  for  ' 
instance,  during  the  decay  of  the  civilisations  of  antiquity — 
by  a  serious  loss  in  the  value  of  love  and  of  life  altc^etho'. 
One  cannot  avoid  the  thought  that  there  must  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  sexual  instinct  itself  that  is  not  conducive 
to  the  attainment  of  full  gratification — at  alt  events  in  the 
presence  of  any  form  whatever  of  civilisation.  Freud*  points 
out  two  features  that  are  probably  of  fundamental  importance 
in  this  connection:  first  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the  incest 
barrier,  the  sexual  object  is  alwa>-s  merely  a  substitute  for  the 
original  one,  which  the  unconscious  never  surrenders  the  hope 
of;  and  secondly  that  nothing  can  alter  the  anatomical  fact 
of  tlif  proximity  of  the  sexual  organs  to  those  of  excretion, 
one  that  stands  in  ineWtable  conflict  with  the  aesthetic  demands 
of  civilisation.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  and  subject 
to  unpredictable  increases  in  our  knowledge,  there  seems  to  be  an 
unavoidable  incompatibility  between  the  demands  of  civilisatioD 
and  the  [wssibility  of  complete  development  of  sexual  capacity. 
•  Freud,  op.  eiL,  S.  49. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin 

WAR  SHOCK  AND  FREUD'S  THEORY  OF  THE 
NEUROSES » 

A  HATTER  that  used  to  hamper  the  opponents  of  psytity 
analysis  to  some  extent  was  that  there  was  no  altenutin 
theor>'  of  the  neuroses  seriously  tenable.  It  was  cleariy  im- 
possible to  explain  all  neurotic  manifestations  by  the  catch- 
word use  of  the  two  terms  '  heredity '  and  '  suggestiiMi,'  far 
our  conceptions  of  heredity,  however  important  in  this  con- 
nection they  may  well  become  in  the  future  when  more  ii 
known  of  the  subject,  are  at  present  too  vague  to  explain  anr 
complex  psychological  phenomena,  and  the  idea  of  su^estioi 
merely  introduces  yet  another  problem  without  solving  anr  d 
the  old  ones. 

The  experience  of  neurotic  affections  engendered  bv  thf 
war,  however,  has  enabled  the  critics  of  psycho-anal \-sis  to 
put  forward  the  view  that  the  factors  invoked  by  Freud  i: 
explanation  of  these  affections  need  not  be  present,  and  iherv 
fore  cannot  be  regarded  as  essential,  in  the  way  maintained  bv 
him,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  different  set  of  factors  is 
undeniably  present  and  operative;  not  only  so,  but  these  latw 
factors  are  held  to  be  all-sufficing,  so  that  it  is  not  neces&arr 
to  search  for  any  others  in  the  aetiology  of  the  conditions  is 
question.  Some  opponents  of  psycho-analysis,  particular^ 
those  more  concerned  with  combating  an  unwelcome  th«vt 
than  with  ascertaining  truth,  have  even  maintained  that  tbt 
experience  of  the  war  has  proved  all  Freud's  views  to  be  utterir 
untenable  and  false. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  the  standpoint  thus  adopt^i. 
though  that  is  in  no  sense  my  purpose  here.  Two  points  :Ao:\f 
may  be  raised.     If,  as  some  writers  assort,  the  strain  of  war 

'  Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  Section  of  Psxthatn, 
April  g.  igiS.     IHiblisbed  in  the  Proceedings.  \-ol.  xi 
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conditions  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  development 
of  a  psychoneurosis  without  the  introduction  of  any  other 
factor,  then  how  is  one  to  explain  the  actual  incidence  of 
war  neuroses  ?  Neurotic  symptoms  amounting  to  a  definite 
clinico-pathological  condition  are  by  no  means  so  common  as 
is  sometimes  stated.  I  do  m>t  know  of  any  statistics  on  the 
matter,  but  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  Army  serving  in  France  are  affected  in 
this  way.  This  consideration  in  itself  shews  that  some  other 
factors  than  war  strain  must  be  involved,  factors  relating  to  the 
previous  disposition  of  the  men  affected,  and  the  problem  is 
to  determine  what  these  are.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  the 
dermatic  assertion  that  Freud's  theory  of  the  psychoneuroses 
cannot  apply  to  those  arising  under  war  conditions.  An 
essential  feature  of  this  theory  is  that  psychoneuroses  result 
from  unconscious  mental  conflicts.  To  ascertain  whether 
these  are  operative  in  a  given  case,  therefore,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  employ  some  method,  such  as  psycho-analysis, 
which  gives  access  to  the  unconscious.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  as  certain  that  those  who  deny  the  action  of  these  con- 
flicts in  either  the  war  neuroses  or  in  what,  by  way  of  contra- 
distinction, must  be  called  the  peace  neuroses  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  use  any  such  method,  and  they  thus  place 
themselves  in  a  position  very  similar  to  t^at  of  a  writer  who 
would  on  a  priori  grounds  deny  the  details  or  even  the  exist- 
ence of  histology  without  ever  having  looked  through  a  micro- 
scope, the  only  avenue  to  histology.  I  choose  this  simile 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relation  of  psycho-analysis  to 
cliniral  psychiatry  is  not  at  alt  inaptly  described^  as  being  like 
that  of  histology  to  anatomy.  Or  one  might  draw  an  analogy 
from  a  strictly  medical  field.  If  some  one  were  to  take  a  series 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis  supervening  on  measles  or  typhoid, 
and  then  maintain  that  because  this  etiological  factor  was 
present  therefore  no  micro-organism  could  be,  so  that  Koch's 
views  as  to  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  were  entirely  unfounded, 
one  would  surely  have  the  right  to  ask  whether  any  search  for 
the  bacillus  had  been  made  in  the  cases  in  question,  and  to 
satisfy  oneself  that  the  observer  had  grasped  the  difference 
between  essential  and  merely  exciting  causes  of  disease.  If 
the  answer  to  both  the^e  inquiries  were  in  the  negative,  I  think 
it  will  bo  agreed  that  no  great  weight  would  be  attached  to  the 
'  By  Freud,  '  AUgansiiM  MauoMoMire/  1917,  5.  386. 
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claim  that  Koch 's  theory  of  the  nature  of  tuberculosis  had  bea  I 
demolished .     Yet  this  is  precisely  the  order  of  scientific  thinkiBi  I 
evinced  by  those  who  maintain  that  Freud's  theory  of  tlr  I 
neuroses  has  been  demolished  by  the  simple  obser\-ation  tha: 
they  may  manifest  themselves  under  the  stress  of  warfare.         I 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert  the  contrary  of  this  pro- 
position— ^namely,  that  the  validity  of  Freud's  theon,-  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  war  neuroses,  as  I  should  maintain  it  has 
been  in  the  case  of  peace  neuroses.  I  simply  hold  that  tht 
matter  is  at  present  sub  judice,  and  must  remain  so  until  suffi- 
ciently extensive  investigations  shall  have  settled  the  questioc 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  so  happens  that  the  traumatic  neu- 
roses are  the  field  in  psychopathology  that  has  hitherto  be«i 
the  least  explored  by  psycho-analysis  even  in  peace-time. 
while  the  opportunity  of  psycho-analytic  investigation  of  th' 
war  neuroses  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  been  so  meagre  that 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  generalisation  on  the  subject. 
Personally  I  have  examined  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in 
the  cursory  way  that  is  usual  in  hospital  work,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  only  some  half-doxrn 
cases,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  cases  that  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  psycho-analjtic  method.  In  spite  of  thi* 
paucity  of  material,  a  feature  inherent  in  intensive  work,  the 
critic  of  psycho-analysis  may  legitimately  demand  of  the  .■inaly<t, 
who  advances  considerable  pretensions  in  regard  to  under- 
standing the  pathology  of  neurotic  affections  in  general,  that  h*- 
should  be  able  to  formulate  at  least  some  tentative  conception 
of  the  relation  between  the  phenomena  rommonly  obsei-\-ed 
in  the  war  neuroses  and  the  psycho-analytical  theor\-.  In  the 
following  remarks  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  meet  this  demand, 
although,  as  has  just  been  explained,  there  can  be  ni>  questio:! 
of  solving  the  numerous  and  as  yet  unstudied  problem'*  rai<ied 
by  the  observations  made  in  connection  with  war  shock. 

It  is  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  clear  away  some  gener.il 
misconceptions  on  the  subject.  The  task  of  assimilating  our 
new  experiences  in  connection  with  the  war  with  any  pre- 
viously held  theory  of  neurotic  affections  has  undoubtedU 
been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  attitude  of  those  workt-r- 
whose  interest  in  such  problems  is  of  contemporary'  oritir:. 
They  lay  much  too  much  emphasis  on  tlu'  newer  ;ind  perh;ip> 
more  sensational  aspects  of  the  phenomena  obser\'ed,  insle.id 
of  trying  to  correlate  the  more  famiUar  and  better  underst(H*d 
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posed  to  its  influence.  For  instance,  the  sight  of  a  near  friend 
being  killed  may  have  greatly  affected  one  soldier  and  been 
closely  related  to  his  subsequent  neurosis,  whereas  with  a 
second  patient  who  has  gone  through  the  same  experience  that 
may  be  no  connection  between  it  and  his  neurosis;  the  same 
applies  to  the  other  painful  features  of  warfare,  the  tension  of 
waiting  under  shell  fire,  the  experience  of  being  buried  alive, 
and  so  on.  These  considerations  indicate  the  great  impor- 
tance .of  the  individual  factor  predisposing  to  particular  neurotic 
reactions,  and  point  to  the  necessity  for  careful  dissection  of 
the  various  pathogenetic  factors  in  a  number  of  cases  before 
making  generalisations  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  numerous 
separate  influences  grouped  together  as  war  strain  may  operate. 

Coming  now  to  the  points  of  contact  between  war  experiotce 
and  Freud's  theory,  one  may  remark,  to  begin  with,  how  wdl 
the  facts  of  the  war  itself  accord  with  Freud's  view  of  the  human 
mind  as  containing  beneath  the  surface  a  body  of  imperfectly 
controlled  and  explosive  forces  which  in  their  nature  conflict 
with  the  standards  of  civilisation.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that 
war  is  an  official  abrogation  of  civilised  standards.  /The  man- 
hood of  a  nation  is  in  war  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged 
and  ordered  to  indulge  in  behaviour  of  a  kind  that  is  throughout 
abhorrent  to  the  civilised  mind,  to  commit  deeds  and  witness 
sights  that  are  profoundly  revolting  to  our  aesthetic  and  moral 
disposition.  All  sorts  of  previously  forbidden  and  buried  im- 
pulses, cruel,  sadistic,  murderous,  and  so  on,  are  stirred  to 
.greater  activity,  and  the  old  intrapsychical  conflicts,  which, 
according  to  Freud,  are  the  essential  cause  of  all  neurotic 
disorders,  and  which  had  been  dealt  with  before  by  means  of 
'  repression  '  of  one  side  of  the  conflict,  are  now  reinforced, 
and  the  person  compelled  to  deal  with  them  afresh  under 
totally  different  circumstances.) 

It  is  plain,  as  MacCurdy  has  well  pointed  out,^  that  men 

entering    the    Army,    and    particularly    on    approaching    the 

battlefield,  have  to  undergo  a  very  considerable  readjustment 

'f  their  previous  attitudes  of  mind  and  standards  of  conduct, 

readjustment  which  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  some  men 

nan  in  that  of  others,  and  also  one  which  some  men  find  it 

\uch  more  easy  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  than  do  otha:s. 

le  man's  previous  standards  of  general  morality,  of  cleanli- 

I  UacCuidy,  '  War  Neuroses,'  Psychiatric  BulUHn,  July,  1917,  pp.  353, 
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ness  and  jesthetic  feeling,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  fellow-man, 
have  all  to  undergo  a  very  considerable  alteration.  In  all 
directions  he  has  to  do  things  that  previously  were  repugnant 
to  his  strongest  ideals.^  These  ideals  are  ascribed  by  some — 
e.g.,  Trotter^  and,  following  him,  MacCurdy — to  the  operation 
of  the  herd  instinct,  in  other  words  to  the  influence  of  the  social 
milieu  in  which  he  may  happen  to  have  been  brought  up.  I 
think  personally  that  behind  this  influence  there  are  still 
deeper  factors  at  work  of  a  more  individual  order,  derived 
essentially  from  hereditary  tendencies  and  the  earliest  relation 
of  the  child  to  its  parents.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  every  one  has  such  ideals,  though  he  may  not  describe 
them  under  this  name,  and  that  in  the  course  of  development 
he  insensibly  builds  up  a  series  of  standards  of  which  his  ego 
approves — and  which  I  therefore  propose  to  refer  to  by  Freud's 
term  of  the  '  ego  ideal ' — together  with  a  contrasting  series  of 
which  his  ego  disapproves. 

As  every  student  of  genetic  psychology  knows,  this  gradual 
building  up  is  never  performed  smoothly,  but  always  after  a 
number  of  both  conscious  and  unconscious  internal  conflicts  be- 
tween the  conscious  ego  on  the  one  side  and  various  impulses  and 
desires  on  the  other,  after  a  series  of  partial  renunciations  and 
compromises.  Further,  it  is  exceptional  for  the  whole  result 
to  be  satisfactory;  there  always  remain  certain  fields — more 
especially  in  the  realm  of  sex — where  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict is  an  imperfect  one,  and  it  is  just  from  this  imperfect 
resolution  that,  according  to  Freud,  neurotic  affections  arise. 
The  question  whether  a  neurosis  will  result  in  a  given  case  is 
essentially  a  quantitative  one.  (The  mind  has  the  capacity  of 
tolerating  without  harm  a  certain  amount  of  stimulation  from 
these  internal  impulses  and  desires  that  are  not  in  unison  with  the 
ego,  and  when  this  limit  is  passed  the  energy  derived  from  them 
flows  over  into  neurotic  manifestations.^  The  mind  has  several 
methods  for  dealing  with  the  energy  of  the  anti-ego  impulses 
successfully — that  is  to  say,  without  the  impairment  of  mental 
health — and  it  is  only  when  these  methods  are  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  whole  that  neurosis  ensues.  Two  of  these  methods 
may  tspecially  be  noted.  (One  is  the  deflection  of  the  energy 
in  question  from  its  primitive  and  forbidden  goal  to  another 
one  in  harmony  with  the  more  social  standards  of  the  ego;  as 
cverj-  sch<K>lmaster  knows,  sport  is  an  excellent  example  of 
>  Trotter, '  Instiiicta  of  tha  Herd  in  Peace  and  War,'  1916. 
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his.  When  the  primitive  goat  was  a  sexual  one,  this  {vocess 
>{  deflection,  here  on  to  a  non-sexual  goal,  has  been  given  tbf 
lame  of  '  sublimation,'  but  there  are  similar  refining  and 
nodifying  processes  at  work  in  connection  with  all  anti-fgo 
mpulses — e^.,  cruelty.  (  A  second  method  is  to  keep  the  cnergj' 
n  a  state  of  repression  in  the  unconscious,  the  conscious  mind 
-efusing  to  deal  directly  with  it  and  guarding  itself  against  its 
nfluence  by  erecting  a  dam  or  barrier  against  it ,  known  as  a 
'eaction-formation.^  Thus  in  the  case  of  primitive  cruelty,  a 
;ruet  child  may  develop  into  a  person  to  whom  the  ver>*  idea 
}f  inflicting  cruelty  is  alien  and  abhorrent,  the  original  impubr 
laving  been  quite  split  off  from  the  ego  into  the  unconscious 
md  its  place  taken  in  consciousness  by  the  reaction-formation 
barrier  of  horror  and  sensitiveness  to  pain  and  suffering.  In 
mch  ways  as  these  a  state  of  practical  equilibrium  is  attained 
lU  the  normal,  the  power  of  the  ego-ideal  having  proved  sufr 
:ient  either  to  utilise  for  its  own  purposes  (by  means  of  modify- 
ing) or  to  keep  at  bay  the  impulses  and  desires  that  are  out  of 
harmony  with  it.  In  some  people  the  state  of  equihbrium 
thus  attained  is  of  considerable  stability;  they  have  what  ii 
popularly  called  a  reserve  of  mental  and  moral  force  with  which 
they  can  meet  disappointments,  difficulties,>and  emergencies  of 
various  kinds  in  life,  which  means  in  practice  that  their  capacity 
For  readjustment  to  radically  new  situations  is  fairly  ela'^tic. 

Now,  on  approaching  the  field  of  war  the  n-adjustnient 
lecessary  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  ones  experienced  in  life, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  .so  difficult  as  can  arise  in  vari«m* 
situations  appertaining  to  the  field  of  sex.  It  is  an  adjustment 
which  practice  shews  is  possible  to  the  large  majority  of  mer, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  with  which  it  is  carried 
out  is  extremely  variable  in  different  people;  and  it  pr«»baWv 
varies  in  the  same  person  from  time  to  time  for  eithr-r  internal 
reasons  or  for  external  reasons  relating  to  the  precise  envinni- 
ment  at  the  moment,  to  the  precise  war  experiences  throui:h 
which  they  may  be  passing.  It  is  further  clear  thitt  thr  ivati- 
justmeiit  is  likely  to  vary  in  its  success  almost  entirely  with  th- 
success  with  which  the  earlier  adjustments  were  made  tiurin< 
the  development  of  the  individual.  This  statement  is  meant  to 
carry  more  than  its  obvious  meaning  that  the  more  stablt-  a  m.ni 
is  the  more  surely  can  he  meet  the  problems  and  difficulties  vi 
warfare:  it  has  a  deeper  implication.  Namely,  there  is  an  im- 
portant relationship  between  the  two  phages  of  difficult  a<J- 
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justmerit,  the  current  one  and  the  older  one.  Fundamentally 
it  is  the  same  difficulty,  the  same  conflict;  it  is  only  the  form 
that  is  different.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  original 
difficulty  in  adjustment  was  over  the  matter  of  cruelty,  that  in 
childhood  the  conflict  between  strong  tendencies  of  this  kind 
and  perhaps  specially  strong  ideals  of  the  contrary  sort  was  an 
exceptionally  sharp  one,  so  that  it  was  never  very  satisfactorily 
resolved,  though  a  working  equilibrium  may  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  powerful  reaction-formations  and  various 
protective  devices  for  avoiding  in  every  possible  way  contact 
with  the  subject  of  cruelty.  /Such  a  man  may  well  have  un- 
usual difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  the  cruel  aspects  of  war. 
which  really  means  that  his  long-buried  and  quite  unconscious 
impulses  to  cruelty,  impulses  the  very  possibility  of  whose 
existence  he  would  repudiate  with  horror,  are  stimulated  afresh 
by  the  unavoidable  sights  and  deeds  of  war.  In  bayonet 
practice,  for  instance,  the  man  is  taught  how  best  to  inflict 
horrible  injuries,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  indulge  in  activities 
of  this  order  the  very  thought  of  which  he  has  all  his  life  been 
trying  to  escape  from.  He  now  has  to  deal  afresh  with  the  old 
internal  conflict  between  the  two  sides  of  his  nature,  with  the 
added  complication  that  there  has  to  take  place  an  extensive 
revaluation  of  his  previous  standards,  and  in  important  respects 
ail  actual  reversal  of  them.  He  has  to  formulate  new  rules 
of  conduct,  to  adopt  new  attitudes  of  mind,  and  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  idea  that  tendencies  which  he  had  previously 
disapproved  of  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  ego-ideal  are  now 
permissible  and  laudatory  under  certain  conditions.  One 
would  get  a  verj'  erroneous  view  of  the  picture  I  am  trying  to 
draw  if  one  imagined  that  the  process  of  readjustment  in  ques- 
tion goes  on  in  the  person's  consciousness.  [  This  is  never  en- 
tirt'ly  true,  and  often  not  at  all  true;  the  most  important  part 
of  the  readjustment,  and  often  the  whole  part,  is  quite  uncon- 
scious. We  thus  see  that  to  obtain  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  an  individual  case,  and  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
them  practically  in  therapeutics,  it  is  often  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate the  relation  between  a  current  conflict  and  an  older  one, 
for  the  real  strength  and  importance  of  the  current  one  is  often 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  aroused  buried  and  imperfectly  con- 
trolled older  ones. 

I  have  taken  the  one  instance  of  cruelty,  but  there  are  many 
others  in  connection  with  warfare.    It  may,  indeed,  be  said  in 
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general  that  the  process  of  re-adaptation  in  regard  to  war 
consists  of  two  distinct  sides:  on  the  one  hand,  war  eflfects  an 
extensive  release  of  previously  tabooed  tendencies,  a  release 
shewn  in  endless  ways — ^for  instance,  even  in  the  languor  of 
camps;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  acquiring  of  a  strict  disd- 
pline  and  self-control  along  lines  widely  different  from  those 
of  peace-times.  The  one  is  a  correlative  of  the  other,  and  « 
have  perhaps  in  these  considerations  a  psychological  explanatioo 
of  the  feature  of  military  life  that  is  so  puzzling  to  most  ciiiT- 
lians — namely,  the  extraordinary  punctiliousness  that  a  rigid 
discipline  attaches  to  matters  which  to  the  outsider  appear  so 
trivial.  An  indisciplined  army  has  always  been  the  bane  of 
commanders,  and  perhaps  the  risks  attaching  to  indiscipline 
are  related  to  the  release  of  imperfectly  controlled  impulsts 
that  war  deliberately  effects, 
'  The  way  in  which  a  relative  failure  in  war  adaptation  may 
lead  to  a  neurosis  can  be  illustrated  by  a  parallel  drawn  from 
the  more  familiar  problems  of  peace  neuroses.  Imagine  a 
young  woman  who  has  never  been  able  to  reconcile  the  sexual 
sides  of  her  nature  with  her  ego-ideal,  and  whose  only  way  of 
dealing  with  that  aspect  of  life  has  been  to  keep  it  at  as  great  a 
distance  from  her  consciousness  as  possible.  If  now  she  get* 
married,  it  may  happen  that  she  will  find  it  impossible  to 
effect  the  necessary  reconciliation,  and  that,  boinii  deprived  -i 
the  modus  vivendi — namely,  the  keeping;  sexuality  at  a  di- 
tance — which  previously  made  it  possible  to  maintain  a  menla! 
equilibrium,  she  develops  a  neurosis  in  which  the  repre5<tti 
sexual  desires  achieve  a  symbolic  and  disguised  expressi-c 
Similarly  in  a  war  neurosis  when  the  old  adjustment  bctwet-n 
the  ogo-ideal  and  the  repressed  impulses  is  taken  away,  it  may 
prove  impossible  to  establish  a  fresh  one  on  the  new  condition-, 
and  then  the  repressed  impulses  will  find  expression  in  som-. 
form  of  neurotic  symptom.  , 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  specific  problems  rharacteri>iit 
of  the  war  munises  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  two 
broad  groups  of  miiital  processes.  One  of  tht-se  relates  to  th' 
question  of  war  adai)tation  considered  above,  the  other  to  that 
of  fear.  The  latter  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  sub-proup  of 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  readjustment  or  trar>- 
valuation  of  values  concerned,  as  there  typieally  is  with  the 
former.  The  moral  attitude  towards  fear,  and  the  conlliets 
arising  in  connection  with  it,  remain  the  same  in  war  as  in 
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peace.  In  both  cases  it  is  considered  a  mora!  weakness  to 
display  or  be  influenced  by  fear,  and  especially  to  give  in  to 
it  at  the  cost  of  not  doing  one's  duty.  The  soldier  who  would 
like  to  escape  from  shell  fire  is,  so  far  as  moral  values  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  same  position  as  a  man  in  peace-time  who  will 
not  venture  his  life  to  save  a  drowning  child.  Indeed,  the 
conflict  cannot  be  as  sharp  in  the  case  of  the  soldier,  for  he 
would  find  very  widespread  and  thorough  sympathy  for  his 
quite  comprehensible  desire,  and  there  would  be  much  less 
social  blame  or  guilt  attaching  to  him  than  to  the  man  in  the 
other  situation  mentioned.  So  that  the  problem  of  fear,  which 
we  all  agree  plays  a  central  part  in  connection  with  the  typical 
war  neuroses,  seems  to  be  apart  from  that  of  war  adaptation  in 
general  as  expounded  above. 

Before  discussing  the  problem  of  fear,  however,  I  should  like 
at  this  point  to  review  the  position  and  see  how  far  we  have  got 
in  the  attempt  to  approximate  the  facts  of  war  neuroses  to  the 
psycho-analytical  theory.  This  theory  of  the  neuroses  is  a 
ver>'  elaborate  one,  including  many  problems  of  unconscious 
mechanisms,  distinctions  between  the  predispositions  and 
mechanisms  characteristic  of  the  different  neuroses,  and  so  on, 
but  it  is  possible  to  formulate  the  main  principles  of  it  along 
fairly  simple  lines,  and  I  now  propose  to  do  this  in  a  series  of 
statements. 

1.  The  first  principle  in  Freud's  theory  of  neurotic  symp- 
toms is  that  they  are  of  voUtional  origin.  This  principle,  long 
suspected  by  both  the  medical  and  the  lay  public,  and  the  real 
reason  why  in  the  past  they  have  been  so  confounded  with 
malingering,  would  be  at  once  evident  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  true  of  volition  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  conscious 
deliberate  voluntar>-  purpose.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  true 
of  the  will  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  a  part  of  it — namely,  a  part 
that  the  patient  is  not  aware  of.  Thus,  neuroses  are  not  diseases 
or  accidents  that  happen  to  a  person,  as  the  French  school  of 
psyclio|)athoiopj-  maintains,  but  are  phenomena  produced  and 
brought  about  by  some  tendency  in  the  person's  mind,  and  for 
specific  purposes.  Freud  distinguishes  three  classes  of  motives 
that  operate  in  this  way,  one  essential,  the  other  two  not.  The 
indispensable  one  is  an  unconscious  desire  to  obtain  pleasure 
by  gratifying  in  the  imagination  some  repressed  and  dissociated 
impulse,  a  motive,  therefore,  arising  in  the  part  of  the  mind 
that  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ego-ideal.     A  second  motive 
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is  to  achieve  some  end  in  the  outer  %vorLd;  for  instance,  sjnn- 
pathy  from  an  unkind  husband,  which  the  person  finds  easier 
to  do  by  means  of  a  neurosis  than  in  other  ^vays.  The  thinJ 
set  of  motives  has  the  same  purpose  as  the  last,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  it  in  that  they  concern  the  making  use  of  as 
akeady  existing  neurosis  rather  than  the  helping  to  bring  ooe 
about.  Both  the  latter  sets  are  usually,  but  not  alwajrs,  un- 
conscious; more  strictly,  they  are  preconscious — that  is,  they 
do  not  relate  to  deeply  buried  tendencies,  and  so  are  com- 
spondingly  easy  to  reveal;  Freud  terms  them  the  primary  and 
secondary  *  gain  of  illness  '  respectively.  Now,  I  take  it  that 
this  principle  of  volitional  origin  is  no  longer  very  vndely  ques- 
tioned by  modern  psychopathologists,  and  in  the  case  of  war 
neuroses  the  main  motives  are  visible  and  comprehen^ble 
enough — namely,  the  desire  to  find  some  good  reason  for 
escaping  from  the  horrors  of  warfare. 

2.  The  second  principle  is  that  all  neurotic  symptoms  are 
the  product  of  an  intrapsychical  conflict  which  the  person  has 
failed  satisfactorily  to  resolve,  and  that  they  constitute  a 
compromise-formation  between  the  two  conflicting  forces. 
Here,  again,  I  think  that  those  who  have  been  investigatii^ 
the  psychology-  of  war  neuroses  will  agree  with  this  principle. 
MacCurdy^in  particular  has  described  in  great  detail  the  con- 
flict that  arises  in  soldiers  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  motives 
actuating  to  continuance  at  duty  and  concealment  of  a  growing 
sense  of  incapacity  and  apprehension,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
aw^ul  sense  of  failure  accompanying  the  sometimes  almost 
overwhelming  desire  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  their  position. 
The  neurosis  offers  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  the  only  way 
that  the  particular  person  is  able  to  find,  and  the  actual  symp- 
toms, which  are  often  grossly  incapacitating,  such  as  blindness, 
represent  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  against  which  the  man 
has  been  fighting.  We  reach,  therefore,  the  wish-fulfilment 
part  of  Freud's  theory. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  that  the  operative  wish  that  leads 
to  the  creation  of  the  neurosis  is  an  unconscious  one.  Freud 
means  this  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense  the 
principle  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  from  the  experience  of  the 
war  neuroses.  There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  mental  process,  and  the  important  point  to  Freud 
is  not  so  much  the  degree  of  the  unawareness  in  itself — this  being 

'  HacCurdy,  o^.  ci(. 
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largely  an  index  of  the  repr«sion — as  the  repression  or  disso- 
ciation that  has  led  to  the  unawareness.  What  he  maintains 
is  that  the  wish  producing  the  neurosis  is  one  that  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  ego-ideal,  and  which  is  therefore  kept  at  as 
g^eat  a  distance  as  possible  from  it.  Any  one  who  has  read 
the  touching  accounts  given  by  MacCurdy  or  Rivers  *  of  the 
shame  that  soldiers  feel  at  their  increasing  sense  of  fear,  and 
the  efforts  they  make  to  fight  E^ainst  it,  to  conceal  it  from 
others,  and  if  possible  from  themielves,  will  reo^nise  that  the 
wish  in  question  is  one  alien  to  tlje  ego-id(!al  and  is  well  on  in 
the  first  stages  of  repression,  even  if  it  is  half-avowed. 

4.  The  fourth  principle  is  that  current  repressed  wishes 
cannot  directly  produce  a  neurosi^ibut  do  so  only  by  reviving 
and  re-inforcing  the  wishes  that  have  been  repressed  in  older 
unresolved  conflicts.)  According  to  Freud,  a  pathogenetic 
disappointment  or  difficulty  in -readjustment  ieads  first  to  an 
introversion  or  turning  inwards  of  feeling,  and  the  wish  that 
has  been  baulked  seeks  some  other  mode  of  gratification.  It 
tends  to  regress  back  to  an  older  period  of  life,  and  thus  to 
become  associated  with  similarly  baulked  and  repressed  wishes 
belonging  to  older  conflicts.  It  is  the  combination  of  these 
two,  the  present  and  the  old,  that  is  the  characteristic  mark 
of  the  pathogenesis  of  neurotic  disorders  as  distinct  from  otho- 
modes  of  reaction  to  the  difficulties  of  life. 

Freud  considers  that  there  are  probably  always  three  fact<H^ 
in  the  causation  of  any  neurosis:  a  specific  hereditary  predis- 
position, secondly  an  unresolved  infantile  conflict  which  means 
that  the  person  has  not  satisfactorily  developed  past  a  given 
stage  of  individual  evolution — in  other  words,  that  he  has  been 
subjected  to  what  is  called  an  '  infantile  fixation  '  at  a  given 
point  in  development — and  thirdly  the  current  difficulty.  There 
is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  these  three  factors,  so  that 
if  any  one  is  especially  pronounced  the  others  may  be  corre- 
spondingly less  important.  For  instance,  if  the  hereditary 
factor  is  very  pronounced,  then  a  person  may  become  neurotic 
from  the  quite  ordinary  experiences  of  childhood  and  adult  life, 
for  he  is  incapable  of  dealing  adequately  with  them.  In  the 
case  of  war  neuroses  it  is  evident  that  the  current  factor  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  being,  indeed,  the  only  one  that  so 
far    has    attracted    attention.     The    only    traces    of  infantile 

>  Rivers.  '  Tl)e  Repras-iion  of  War  Experience.'  Proceedings  ot  Ute  Royml 
Society  of  Medicine,  Section  of  Piychiatry,  December  4,  1917. 
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factors  I  have  seen  noted  have  been  the  instances  where  tk 
locaUsation  of  hystt-rical  symptoms  seems  to  have  been  drt^- 
mincd  in  part  by  the  site  of  old  injuries,  and  in  a  gcnerml  «^ 
the  many  traits  of  childhood,  such  as  sensitiveness  to  sligt;: 
self-centredmcnt,  and  desire  to  be  guarded,  protcirted,  a: 
helped,  which  are  sometimes  very  evident  in  the  cases  of  *- 
neurosis. 

We  thus  see  that  only  one-half  of  the  psycho-analj-tical 
theory  has  so  far  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  mr 
neuroses.  According  to  this  theory,  there  are  typkaUy  tm 
sets  of  wishes  concerned  in  the  production  of  any  ntnirosik 
One  of  these,  the  '  primary  gain  of  illness,"  a  currcpt  one,  tHet 
to  the  conscious  ego-ideal,  and  therefore  half  repressed  aadoc! 
half  conscious — if  that — has  not  only  been  demonstrated  b>'  ■ 
number  of  observers,  but  has  been  shewn  to  be  of  tremeiuk'i. 
importance,  and  certainly  the  effects  of  treatment  lar^y  lur 
on  the  way  in  which  it  is  dealt  with.  The  other  factor,  i' 
infantile  and  altogether  repressed  and  unconscious  one,  whicr. 
according  to  psycho-analysis,  is  also  essential  to  the  productioo 
of  a  neurosis,  has  not  been  systematically  souj^ht  for,  thoi^ 
I  have  found  it  in  the  few  cases  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  foil 
study  of.  Us  presence  or  absence  is  a  matter  of  greater  the«H 
retical  importance  than  might  perhaps  appear,  even  tbotigb 
its  practical  importance  may  often  not  be  great.  •  For  my  om 
part  I  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  curretr 
wish,  however  strong,  that  is  half  conscious  and  sometimes  full - 
conscious  can  ever  in  itself  produce  a  neurosis,  for  it  contra- 
dicts all  one's  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  neuroses,  a- 
well  as  my  experience,  such  as  it  is,  of  war  neuroses  themselve> 
I  would  therefore  ui^e  that  no  conclusion  is  possible  oa  ( 
matter  one  way  or  the  other  until  adequate  investigations  li 
been  carried  out.  That  it  has  its  practical  side  also  will  | 
pointed  out  when  we  come  to  consider  the  chronic  < 
war  neuroses  pass  over  into  peace  ones. 

5-  The  principle  of  the  psycho-analytical  theory  that  I 

aroused  the  strongest  opposition  is  that  the  primary  i         , 

wish  ultintalely  responsible  for  the  neurosis  is  always  of  a 
sexual  nature,  so  that  the  conflict  is  between  the  two  gnmpi 
of  Instincts  that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  pcrsonatity,  those  con- 
cerned rcsprctively  with  prescr^-atioit  of  the  self  and  of  the  spccio 
Dr.  MacCurdy  has  suggested  to  me  that  this  is  so  only  because, 
apart  from  \sar,  there  is  no  instinct  that  comes  into  such  ctranc 
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conflict  with  the  ego-ideal  as  does  the  sexual  one,  but  that  in 
war  the  conflict  between  the  instinct  for  self-preservation  and 
the  ego-ideal  is  enough  to  lead  to  a  neurosis.     This  may  seem 
very  plausible,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  is  confirmed  by 
■    future  research.     That  a  neurosis,  which  after  all  is  a  disorder 
of  the  unconscious  imagination,  should  arise  from  a  conflict 
between  two  states  of  mind  that  are  fully  in  contact  with  reality 
:    would  be  something  entirely  contradictory  of  our  past  experi- 
ence, as  would  also  a  neurosis  arising  from  a  conflict  between 
:    two  tendencies  both  belonging  to  the  ego.     I  shall  venture  to 
.    put  forward  an  alternative  hypothesis  presently  when  discuss- 
.    ing  the  subject  of  fear,  which  we  have  next  to  consider. 
.  Freud  states'  that  from  one  point  of  view  all  psychoneurotic 
symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  constructed  in  order 
to  prevent  the  development  of  fear — another  point  of  contact 
between  his  theory  and  the  observers  of  war  neuroses,  who 
would  surely  agree  that  fear  is  the  central  problem  they  have 
to  deal  with.     By  fear  is  here  meant  rather  the  mental  state 
of  dread  and  apprehension,  increasing  even  into  terror,  and 
accompanied  by  well-marked  bodily  manifestations,  a  state  for 
which  psychopathologists  have  agreed  to  use  the  term  '  morbid 
anxiety  '  (or,  shortly,  '  anxiety  ')  in  a  special  technical  sense 
as  being  the  nearest  equivalent  of  the  German  word  Angst. 

Morbid  anxiety  is  certainly  the  commonest  neurotic  symp- 
tom, and  the  theory  of  its  pathogenesis  has  been  the  occasion 
of  a  very  great  deal  of  investigation,'  with,  in  my  opinion,  very 
fruitful  results.  We  meet  it  in  the  form  of  a  general  appre- 
hensiveness  of  impending  danger  and  evil,  as  the  anxiety 
neurosis,  and  also  in  hj-steria,  in  the  form  both  of  apparently 
causeless  attacks  of  dread  and  of  innumerable  specific  phobias. 
In  all  its  forms  its  most  striking  feature  is  the  disproportion 
between  its  intensity  and  its  apparent  justification,  so  that  it 
seems  at  first  sight  extremely  difficult  to  correlate  with  the 
biological  view  of  fear  as  a  useful  instinct  that  guards  against 
danger.  Practically  all  modern  investigations  into  its  patho- 
genesis agree  that  it  stands  in  the  closest  relation  with  unsatis- 

'  FreuO,  op.  cit.,  S.  470. 

»  The  latest  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Freud's  'Allge- 
meinc  Ncurosenlehrc, '  igiy,  chapter  xxv.,  '  Die  Angst.'  See  sdso  his  papen 
in  '  Sammlung  klciner  Schriften  zur  NeuTOsenlehre,'  1906.  chapters  v.,  vi.. 
vii. :  add  a  general  re^-iew  of  the  subject  in  Chapter  XXVII.  of  the  present 
volume. 
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fied  and  repressed  sexuality,  and,  in  my  judgement,  the  cwsxia- 
sion  that  morbid  anxiety  represents  the  discharge  of  repressed 
and  unconscious  sexual  hunger  is  one  of  the  most  securdr 
established  in  the  whole  of  psychopathology ;  it  is  impossiWe 
here  to  consider  the  extensive  evidence  in  support  of  this  «»■ 
elusion,  and  I  can  only  refer  to  the  published  -work,  on  the 
subject.' 

The  next  question  is,  What  is  the  relation  between  mwhid 

anxiety  as  seen  in  peace  neuroses  and  real — i.e.,  objectivrfy 

justified — fear,  as  seen  in  various  situations  of  acute  danger  and 

so  prominently  in  the  war  neuroses  ?    The  point  of  connection 

is  the  defensive  character  of  the  reaction.     Morbid  anxiety,  as 

we  are  familiar  with  it  in  the  peace  neuroses,  is  a  defendvt 

reaction  of  the  ego  against  the  claims  of  unrec<^nised  '  sexu4 

hunger  '  {Libido),  which  it  projects  on  to  the  outside  world— 

e.g.,  in  the  form  of  phobias — and  treats  as  if  it  were  an  extanal 

object;  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  ego's  fear  of  the  unconscious.   But 

there  appears  to  be  an  important  difference  between  it  and 

'  real  '  dread  in  that  the  latter  concerns  only  the  ego  itself, 

arises  only  in  connection  with  external  danger  to  the  ^o,  and 

has  nothing  to  do  with  the  desires  of  repressed  sexual  hunger. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  latter  (real  dread)  is  a  normal 

protective  mechanism  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  abn(Miiial 

mechanism  of  morbid  anxiety.     Here,  however,  as  elsewhere, 

the  line  between  normality  and  abnormality  is  not  so  absolute 

as  might  appear,  and  consideration  of  the  matter  leads  one 

examine  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  real  dread  itself.    We 

then  see  that  this  can  be  dissected  into  three  components,  and 

that  the  whole  reaction  is  not  so  appropriate  and  useful  as  is 

commonly  assumed.  '  The  reaction  to  external  danger  consists  I 

normally  of  a  mental  state  of  fear,  which  will  be  exanuned  I 

further  in  a  moment,  and  in  various  activities  suited  to  the  I 

occasion — flight,  concealment,   defence   by   fighting,    or  evoi  i 

sometimes  by  attacking. v  On  the  affective  side  there  is,  to    ■ 

begin  with,  a  state  of  anxious  preparedness  and  watchfulness, 

with  its  sensorial  attentiveness  and  its  motor  tension.     This 

is  clearly  a  useful  mental  state,  but  it  often  goes  on  further 

into  a  condition  of  developed  dread  or  terror  which  is  certainly 

the  very  reverse  of  useful,  for  it  not  only  paralyses  whatever 

action  may  be  suitable,  but  even  inhibits  the  functioning  of 

the  mind,  so  that  the  person  cannot  judge  or  decide  what  he 

»  See  also  Ptpkel,  '  Angst zustSnde,'  a*  Aufl.,  1912. 
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ought  best  to  do  were  he  able  to  do  it.  The  whole  reaction  of 
'  real  '  fear  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  two  useful  components 
and  one  useless  one,  and  it  is  just  this  useless  one  that  most 
resembles  in  all  its  phenomena  the  condition  of  morbid  anxiety. 
Further,  there  is  seen  to  be  a  complete  lack  of  relation  between 
development  of  dread  and  the  degree  or  imminence  of  danger, 
nor  does  it  bear  any  relation  to  the  useful  defensive  activities. 
Thus,  one  does  not  flee  because  one  is  frightened,  but  because 
one  perceives  danger;  in  situations  of  extreme  danger  men  very 
often  respond  with  suitable  measures  of  flight,  fight,  or  what 
not,  when  they  are  not  in  the  least  degree  frightened;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  neurotic  can  be  extremely  frightened  when 
there  is  no  external  danger  whatever.  The  inference  from 
these  considerations  is  that  even  in  situations  of  real  danger 
a  state  of  developed  dread  is  not  part  of  the  useful  biological 
mechanism  of  defence,  but  is  an  abnormal  response  aldn  to 
the  neurotic  symptom  of  morbid  anxiety. 

In  a  recent  publication*  Freud  has  made  the  striking  sug- 
gestion that  the  developed  dread  sometimes  found  in  situations 
of  real  danger  is  derived,  not  from  the  repressed  sexual  hunger 
that  is  directed  towards  external  objects,  as  is  the  case  with 
morbid  anxiety  of  the  peace  neuroses,  but  from  the  narcissistic 
part  of  the  sexual  hunger  that  is  attached  to  the  ego,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  we  may  here  have  the  key  to  the  states 
of  terror  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  war  neuroses. 
The  psycho-analytic  investigations  of  recent  years  have  laid 
increasing  stress  on  the  distinction  between  '  object-libido,' 
the  sexual  impulses  that  are  directed  outwards,  and  the  'ego- 
libido,'  the  narcissistic  portion  that  is  directed  inwards  and 
constitutes  self-love.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  primary  of  the  two,  and  also  the  more  ex- 
tensive— though  the  least  explored  as  yet — so  that  it  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  a  well  from  which  externally  directed  sexuality 
is  but  an  overflow.  The  analogy  naturally  occurs  to  one  of  the 
protoplasmic  outpourings  in  the  pscudopodia  of  the  amoeba, 
and  the  reciprocal  relation  of  these  to  the  main  body  seems  to 
be  similar  to  that  between  love  of  others  and  self-love.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  there  is  a  limit  on  the  part  of  the 
organism  to  tolerate  without  suffering  more  than  a  given 
quantity  of  stxual  hunger  in  its  familiar  sense  of  impulses 
directed  outwards,  and  analytic  study  of  the  psychoses,  notably 
>  Freod,  vp.  eiL,  S.  yn. 
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of  paraphrenia,  has  shen-n  that  the  same  is  even  mon  prf 
foundly  true  of  the  narcissistic  sexual  hunger.  In  both  c»i 
before  other  symptoms  are  formed  so  as  tu  deal  with  :> 
energies  in  question  and  bind  them,  the  first  thing  that  happr^ 
is  a  discharge  in  the  form  of  morbid  anxiety,  so  that  wr  m^ 
the  comforting  conctu<;ion  that  a  normal  man  would  be  entiiRf 
free  from  dread  in  the  presence  of  any  danger,  however  icm- 
nent,  that  he  would  be  as  fearless  as  Siegfried  ;  it  is  a  pratif^i^ 
thought  that  there  seem  to  be  many  such  in  our  Armv  to-d« 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  intolerance  of  narc'usm* 
sexual  hunger  which  leads  to  dread  in  the  presence  oi  n* 
danger  is  to  be  correlated  with  the  inhibition  of  thi-  other  nua- 
festations  of  the  fear  instinct,  Hith  the  accumulatt-d  trinin 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  life  in  the  trenches. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  investigations  be  undrr- 
taken  from  this  point  of  view  with  cases  of  war   neun.<?u 
especially  the  anxiety  cases.     Many  of  the  featurt-s  notei.)  tv 
MacCurdy ,'  for  instance,  accord  well  with  the  picture  of  wour.c-. 
self-!ove :  thus,  the  lack  of  sociability,  the  sexual  inipotent:e  a;-: 
lack  of  affection  for  relatives  and  friends,  the  feeling  that  ttr-.: 
personality  has  been  neglected  or  slighted,  that  their  inip*>ni::<- 
is  not  sufficiently  rec<^nised,  and  so  on.     Perhaps  a  inw  h^r.' 
may  also  be  thrown  in  this  way  on  the  attitude  of  such  pat:-:  ".• 
towards  dt-ath,     I   understand  that   a  great  part    ot   t:-.f  .  ;* 
neurotic  symptoms,  and  the  battle  tlnanis  in  particiiUir.  ■..^. 
been  widely  intcrprett-cl  as  symbolising  thi-  tie^ire  ti>  lii-  ~.'  .i*  ■ 
<scape  from  the  hornirs  of  life,  an  interpret  utitui  th;tt  ili^^  :  ■  * 
accord  well  with  the  i-(.juaily  widespread  view  that   tin-  lu:  :.- 
mental  cauM-  of  such  neuroses  is  a  fear  of  deatii.      I    i;!^.!; 
doubt,  on  the  contrary,  whether  the  fumhinuiital  attiii^  :c  • 
either  a  fear  of  death  in  the  literal  sense  <>r  a  (ii-.-.irr  f.-r  iNjr 
The  riitisiiini^  mind   iias  difticulty  enough  in  e::i.unipa?>:'  ^ 
the  imagination   the  conception  of  absolute  annihilaiK>i  .x-: 
there  i^  every  reason  to  think  that  the  uiuonsci*'u>  n;!-  ■.  • 
totally  iniai>able  of  such  an   idea.     When   the   i.Ua   v>f   .:■ 
reaches  the  uncojincioiis  niiiui  it  i>  at  nim- intnpritetl  :i  ■ 
of  two  ways:  either  a^  a  re<lu«ti<in<if  <s>tntia!  v  ital  ;ieti%  ;:\ 
which  castration  is  a  typical  tVirni,  »ir  as  a  >tate  of  N'irx.;:  . 
wliich  the  ego  survires,  but  freed  from  the  ilistiirbaiut-s  i-: 
outer  world, 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  therapeutic  asp«et>  of  p>yi- 
I  MacCurdy,  pp.  cil.,  pi>.  joy-j^j. 
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aiiah-io  in  (hr  war  neuroses.  Evni  if  it  vvrrr  |M»»»it>lr,  I  mt 
no  rt.i«in  t\|)al«-vrr  why  a  ptyrho-analyMs  should  be  undrr- 
takni  ir)  rhr  majority  of  the  ravni,  for  Ihey  ran  be  rurrd  in 
much  ^hoftrr  ways.  Hut  I  conMdrr  (hat  a  training  in  )>^y^ho• 
analv'>l^  i-k  of  thr  vrry  hi|{hr«t  valur  in  trrutiiig  iiurh  rasr«, 
from  t>tt-  III  •Irr^tandinit  it  ttiVf-4  of  ^u^h  nialtrrs  as  the  »ynt- 
boliMTi  of  sv  in|tton»,  thr  mechani^nis  of  intrrnal  conflict,  the 
nature  ..f  thr  forrrA  at  w«irk.  ami  •-»  ini.  and  there  i»  certainly 
■  coii«i'lrr»hlr  I  la^s  of  cav  whf're  p^vi  h<>-:inalv«i«  huld»  out  the 
bett,  and  Mtmetimes  the  only,  |>ro«)>r<  i  of  relirf  -namely,  in 
thoM-  '  hroiiir  rav-«  where  the  war  m  ur<ni%  |iro)>rr  ha«,  by  aMM» 
ciation  ••!  rurrrnt  with  older  ronflir tn,  pa^^rd  over  into  a  peace 
nrun»^iN  and  Itrromr  cfHisoKdated  as  such. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  AND  EDUCATION  • 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  laborious  investigations  carried 
out  by  means  of  psycho-analysis  would  lead  to  condusioiis  <rf 
great  import  regarding  the  subject  of  education,  for  in  the  firs 
place  they  have  to  deal  with  the  deepest  problems  of  characttf- 
formation,  conduct,  feeling,  and  motive,  and  in  the  second 
they  lay  especial  stress  on  the  significance  f(M"  all  later  mental 
life  of  childhood  experiences  and  tendencies.  This  expecta- 
tion, however,  is  only  partly  justified  in  fact,  far  at  the  outset 
it  must  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  psycho-analysis  has  not 
revealed  a  great  deal  of  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
education  properly  so  called — that  is,  of  the  artificial  training, 
developing,  and  positive  drawing  out  of  various  capacities  and 
functions.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  worked  with  the  method  have  as  a  rule  become  trainetl 
in  scepticism  and  caution,  and  prefer  not  to  draw  conclusions 
until  these  are  based  on  an  adequate  sj'stem  of  e\'idcnct-: 
they  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  psychological  prob- 
lems of  education  are  fraught  with  more  complex  difficulties 
than  many  writers  on  the  subject  suspect,  but  these  probletm 
have  rarely  lain  sufficiently  in  the  path  of  psycho-anal >*ticai 
research  to  render  them  so  far  capable  of  solution.  On  the 
other  hand,  psycho-analysis  has  a  number  of  conclusions  t.> 
enunciate  on  the  more  important  ttegative  side  of  the  subject- 
namely,  as  to  the  nature  and  harmful  effects  of  faulty  cducj- 
tion;  the  reasons  why  this  aspect  is  more  important  than  the 
other  may  perhaps  become  plainer  towards  the  close  of  tbt 
present  paper. 

We  should    begin   by  shortly  considering  the   subject  I'i 

psycho-analysis   itself,  with   some  of  its  teaohings,    but    the 

psychology  of  the  matter  is  so  technical  and  complex,  and  the 

■  Published  in  the  Journal  of  EJucational  Psyeholagy,  Novemt<er.  1910. 
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range  of  topics  over  which  the  method  has  found  application  so 
extensive,  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  give  a 
summary  indication  of  a  few  of  the  conclusions  reached  that 
are  cognate  to  the  present  topic. 

These  conclusions  are  due  to  the  painstaking  investigations 
of  the  originator  of  psycho-analjfsis,  Professor  Freud  of  Vienna, 
though  they  have  since  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  other 
workers.  Of  the  method  itself  nothing  need  be  said  except 
that  it  is  a  special  means  for  penetrating  into  the  deeper  and 
less  accessible  layers  of  the  mind,  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
more  superficial  structures  that  are  later  acquired.  This  static 
metaphor  is  in  itself  a  misleading  one,  for  psycho-analysts 
have  learned  to  regard  the  mind  from  an  essentially  dynamic 
point  of  view,  as  being  composed  of  a  series  of  desires,  trends, 
wishes  and  ambitions,  which  are  constantly  striving  to  find 
expression  and  gratification.  Desire,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  fundamental  driving  force  of  all  mental  activi- 
ties, and  is  behind  not  only  our  external  conduct  and  function- 
ings,  but  also  our  interests,  attentions  and  even  capacities,  or 
at  all  events  the  extent  to  which  these  latter  can  be  developed 
and  manifested.  The  individual  trends  and  desires  are  not 
isolated  functions  in  the  mind,  but  often  are  intimately  con- 
nected one  with  another.  A  desire  that  is  for  any  reason 
thwarted  tends  to  reach  expression  by  reinforcing  an  associated 
desire,  so  that  they  find  a  common  outlet.  This  occurrence  is  so 
frequent  that  the  majority  of  our  actions  are  determined  not 
by  a  single  motive,  but  by  several ;  for  a  reason  that  will  presently 
be  pointed  out,  however,  the  person  is  usually  able  to  recc^nise 
only  the  most  superficial  or  accessible  of  these,  so  that  he  has 
but  a  limited  extent  of  actual  self-knowledge.  Further,  a 
desire  that  arises  in  a  person's  mind  for  the  first  time  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  effective  or  significant  unless  it  becomes 
attached  to  others  that  are  already  present;  in  other  words,  a 
motive  appeals  more  readily  to  him  if  it  is  linked,  by  resem- 
blance, to  earlier  ones  that  are  already  operative  in  him./  A 
simple  illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  such  a  movement  as  the  one  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment is  more  likely  to  appeal  to  a  man  who  has  previously  been 
distinguished  by  humanitarian  tendencies  than  to  a  man  whose 
official  duties  have  caused  him  to  be  largely  occupied  with  the 
infliction  of  sufFt'ring,  as  so  many  legal  functionaries  are.^  It 
follows  that  in  the  acquirement  of  a  new  motive  or  interest 
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potentialities  already  present  play  an  important  part.  Tlusis 
fairly  ob^nous,  at  least  in  the  abstract,  so  far  as  quite  new  ami 
strange  functions  are  concerned,  but  psycho-analysis  has  shewn 
that  the  same  considerations  apply  much  more  extensivrir 
than  had  previously  been  thought  possible  to  even  m<H%  stabit 
and  integral  functions.  The  surface  motive  for  an  act  or  an 
interest  is  rarely  the  complete  explanation  that  it  appears,  and 
provides  only  some  of  the  operative  energy;  more  of  this 
energ\',  and  often  the  greater  part,  arises  from  deeper,  assodated 
trends  from  which  it  has  been  transferred,  as  it  were,  to  the 
surface  one.  Mental  life  is  thus  seen  to  constitute  a  connected 
chain  of  activities.  Theoretically  one  must  suppose  that  its 
continuity  is  perfectly  even,  and  practically  one  can,  by  means 
of  psycho-analysis,  demonstrate  this  to  a  very  considnaUc 
extent.  The  appearance  of  discontinuity  that  it  commonl; 
presents  is  simply  due  to  the  failure  to  recognise  anything  more 
than  the  surface  tendencies.  Frequently  the  deeper  ones,  which 
fill  in  the  apparent  gap  in  continuity,  are  inaccessible  to  direct 
introspection — that  is,  they  are  unconscious — and  can  be 
reached  only  by  means  of  special  methods  of  investigation. 
Attention  must  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  ' 
these  unconscious  trends  explains  not  only  actions  that  other- 
wise are  regarded  as  unintelligible  or  as  '  causeless  '  and  acd- 
dental,  but  also  many  important  features  of  quite  normil 
behaviour. 

A  corollary  that  follows  from  these  considerations  is  that 
the  older  in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  a  given  tendency  or 
desire  the  more  significant  is  it  apt  to  become,  for  it  not  only  haj 
equal  value  with  those  acquired  later,  but  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  determining  which  later  ones  will  be  acquired,  and 
with  what  intensity.  Indeed,  the  historj-  of  any  later  mental 
actixity  is  not  fully  known  until  it  has  been  traced  back  through 
childhood  to  some  constituent  of  instinctive  mental  life.  The; 
inherited  instincts,  or  the  environmental  modifications  of  these,' 
are  thus  seen  to  constitute  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  mental  life.i 
The  objection  naturally  raised  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  earlier 
desires  fade  and  in  time  lose  their  intensity — being  replaced 
by  others  that  are  totally  disconnected — contains  the  fallacy 
that  it  assumes  a  discontinuity  which  does  not  exist;  this  can 
be  shewn  by  psycho-analysis,  and  hitherto  in  no  other  way. 
The  objection  is  further  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  facts  that 
the  deepest  and  most  primary  desires  are  unconscious,  and  that 
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the  most  striking  characteristic  of  unconscious  desires  is  their 
capacity  to  retain  their  activity  for  truly  astonishing,  and  almost 
unlimited,  periods.  . 

Experience  teaches  that  when  later  interests,  desires,  and 
ambitions  are  traced  to  their  origin  many  more  of  them  than 
is  commonly  thought  are  found  to  arise  in  the  psychosexual 
instincts.  (The  term  '  sexual  '  is  here  used  to  denote  not  only 
tendencies  directly  concerned  with  the  reproductive  act,  but 
also  all  those  indirectly  concerned,  including  the  maternal 
instinct,  various  pleasurable  sensations  and  activities  such  as 
masturbation  or  other  forms  of  auto-erotism,  and  so  on.) 
This  really  follows  from  the  view  that  mental  life  is  evolved, 
in  the  individual,  from  the  inborn  instincts;  for  of  all  these 
the  sexual  ones  are  among  the  most  fundamentally  important, 
certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  complex  mental  activities; 
it  is  the  manifold  richness  of  his  sexual  life  that  biologically 
most  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals.  Without 
wishing  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  subject,  I  propose  to 
devote  the  main  part  of  this  paper  to  those  conclusions  of 
psycho-analytic  investigations  that  relate  to  the  sexual  develop- 
mciit  of  children,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  among  the  most 
novel  and  important  of  them. 

The  child  comes  to  the  world  endowed  with  a  number  of 
natural  instincts,  the  mental  aspects  of  which  are  at  first  by 
no  means  prominent.  When  these  develop  they  are  essentially 
shown  in  a  search  forthe  repetition  of  once-experienced  pleasur- 
able sensations,  first  those  of  taste  and  touch,  later  those  of 
sight,  smell  and  hearing.  After  a  variable  number  of  months 
education  of  the  child  begins,  and  this  is  from  the  first  of  a 
double  nature. /On  the  one  hand  he  is  weaned  to  interests 
outside  himself,  such  as  the  recognition  of  various  people  and 
objects,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  is  weaned  away  from  certain 
cKoreiitric  interests,  such  as  his  demand  to  satisfy  his  instinctive 
bodily  needs  (hunger,  etc.)  regardless  of  time  and  place.  /  Thus 
at  an  I'arly  age  begins  that  conflict  between  social  and  purely 
personal  considerations  on  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  which 
largely  depends  the  success  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense. 
As  the  years  go  by  the  child  finds  that  he  has  to  renounce  more 
and  more  of  hi<v  immediately  personal  interests,  which  he  must 
learn  to  replace  by  external  social  ones.  The  sacrifice  in  this 
way  demanded  is  much  more  considerable  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  for  psycho-analysis  has  establislwd  that  in  the  first 
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four  years  of  life  the  child  is  fur  more  preoccupied  thaa 
generally  thought  with  matters  from  which  his  interest  hi 
to  be  weaned .  Before  the  ban  of  social  pressure  has  corar  ■ 
exert  its  full  force  his  attention  is  attracted  by  excrrtor^-  *■  • 
and  products,  by  vaguely  pleasurable  sensations  situate  in  t: 
parts  of  the  body  concerned  with  these,  and  later  by  probkn: 
and  curiosities  on  all  sorts  of  forbidden  topics — the  differoir' 
between  the  sexes,  the  relations  between  the  parents,  the  or^ 
of  children,  and  so  on.  (The  extent  lo  which  such  mattm 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  young  child  is  always  undcT'CstiinslH 
by  adults/and  is  impossible  to  determine  by  a  casuml  exatniiu 
tion,  for  on  the  one  hand  the  later  memories  for  those  year- 
are  always  both  deficient  and  erroneous,  and  on  the  Other  h«i»n 
this  aspect  of  the  child's  mind  is  rarely  accessible  to  direct 
inquiry,  on  account  of  the  barrier  invariably  existing  on  ibr 
subject  between  child  and  adult.  As  the  child  grows  otdtr 
the  desires  and  tendencies  in  question  meet  with  such  obstact'- 
as  an  increasing  sense  of  shame,  guilt,  wrongness,  rcmor^'' 
and  so  on,  and  are  fought  against  by  the  child,  who  now  hali- 
consciously  strives  to  get  away  from  them,  to  forget  them,  or 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  to  '  repress  '  them.  These 
mental  processes  are  later  thus  forgotten,  and  alonj 
a  major  part  of  all  the  mental  experiences 
them  in  time;  this  is  the  reason  why  so  little  of 
hood  life  can  be  recalled  by  the  adult. 

The  desires,  thoughts,  impulses,  tendencies  and  wishes  t 
repressed  do  not,  however,  die;  they  live  on,  but  conte  to 
pression  in  other  forms.    Their  energ>'  is  directed  alottg 
useful  paths,  a  process  known  as  'sublimation,''  and  upon 
extent  and  kind  of  this  sublimation  depends  a  great  deal 
future  intcrestsand  activities  of  the  indi\idual.  To  takeasii 
example :  the  impulse  proudly  to  di-splay  the  body,  and  rspeci 
certain  parts  thereof,  which  is  pronounced  with  some  chili 
may  later  be  manifested  in  such  was-s  as  an  undue  prcdil< 
for  certain  toilettes — for  instance,  openwork  blouses,  clock' 
stockings,  or  startling  waistcoats,  or,  on  a  higher  plane,  ~ 
desire  to  shine  before  an  audience,  to  be  the  centre  of 
attention  and  admiration,  and  so  on.     In  fact,  it  may 
that  a  very  great  part  of  our  social  and  cultural  artivicirt 
sublimated  forms  of  *  natural, '  instinctive  tciidrncics  wrhich 
have  in  course  of  education  become  repressed  into  the  iinroB- 
sdous,  and  thus  foi^tten. 

>  See  Cbaf>tar  XXXV. 
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It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  renunciation  of 
instinctive  tendencies  in  favour  of  less  personal  ones  is  always 
carried  out  so  smoothly  and  successfully  as  has  just  been  indi- 
cated. In  many  cases,  pterhaps  in  most,  the  conflict  due  tothe 
encroachment  on  the  child's  personal  liberties  is  resolved  only 
at  a  considerable  cost  to  his  later  usefulness  as  a  citizen.  There 
arc,  unfortunately,  three  other  possibilities  open  besides  that 
of  sublimation.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  may  be  too 
strong  to  be  repressed,  or  it  may  become  too  strong  if  certain 
errors  in  upbringing  are  committed,  and  in  this  case  it  may 
reappear  in  the  adult  as  a  sexual  perversion;  this  is  the  least 
frequent  possibility,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one.  In  the 
second  place,  the  repressing  force  may  not  altogether  fail,  as 
in  the  last  instance,  nor  altogether  succeed,  as  in  the  process  of 
sublimation ;  instead,  a  compromise  is  reached  between  the 
opposing  tendencies,  in  which  the  repressed  wish  is  manifested 
in  an  indirect,. disguised  form.  It  then  constitutes  a  nervous 
symptom,  so  that  the  symptoms  of  the  psychoneuroses,  hys- 
teria, obsessions,  etc.,  may  be  said  to  be  the  negative  of  the  per- 
versions. When  we  recall  the  exceeding  prevalence  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  of  certain  forms  of  insanity  which  arise  in  a  ^milar 
way,  we  see  that  errors  of  development  in  early  childhood  life 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  may  be  added  that 
a  number  of  '  bad  habits  '  frequently  met  with  during  school 
life,  such  as  nail-biting,  bed-wetting,  certain  facial  twitches 
(tics),  attacks  of  ill  temper,  etc.,  have  a  similar  origin,  and  are 
often  the  precursors  of  more  serious  troubles  in  later  life.  In 
the  third  place,  the  child  may  react  to  the  tendency,  which  is 
being  repressed,  by  proceeding  to  the  opposite  extreme,  an 
occurrence  known  as  excessive  reaction-formation.  Of  this 
group  the  following  are  examples:  an  over-sensitiveness  tothe 
sight  of  suffering,  which  may  render  the  spectacle  of  life  an 
intolerable  nightmare;  a  morbidly  harsh  and  bigoted  austerity, 
sometimes  unfortunately  misnamed  '  Puritanism,'  which 
narrow-mindedly  sees  evil  in  the  most  innocent  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  is  unrelenting  in  its  cruel  sevoity  towards  human 
frailties;  an  exaggerated  sense  of  shame,  which  martyrs  the 
individual  as  he  passes  by  some  of  the  necessary  asp>ects  of 
life;  a  passion  for  household  cleanliness  and  orderliness  that 
makes  all  domestic  comfort  impossible.  Many  more  could  be 
added  to  the  list,  but  only  one  other  will  be  mentioned,  and 
that  on  account  of  its  extreme  social  importance^    This  is  the 
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attitude  of  excessive  shame  or  even  disgust  towards  mattm  ' 
of  sex  in  general,  an  attitude  that  culminates  in  the  bizanr 
whimsies  of  certain  fanatical  sects,  such  as  the  Russian  Skc^ 
tecs,  or  of  the  present  New  England  movement  in  favour  ai 
'  ethical  marriages.'*  From  it  results,  among  other  things,  i 
morbid  dread  of  maternity,  a  d^radation  of  the  conceptioci 
of  this  function — turning  the  most  important  stage  of  it  into 
a  secret  shame — and  an  incompatibility  for  the  most  essential 
marital  relations  (it  has  been  stated  that  a  third  of  all  ciWltsed 
women  are  anaesthetic  in  this  regard,  an  estimate  that  cannot 
be  very  far  wrong).  A  man  or  woman  burdened  mth  thi* 
reaction-formation  is  taking  a  dangerous  step  in  entenni! 
marriage,  for  the  possibilities  of  future  unhappiness  and  t\r:i 
misery  resulting  under  such  circumstances  are  only  too 
great. 

From  tlie  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the 
findings  of  psycho-analysis,  the  sexual  life  of  children  is  much 
richer,  both  physicallj'  and  mentally,  than  is  generally  belie\-ed, 
and  that  the  manner  of  its  development  is  of  decisive  import- 
ance for  the  whole  life  history  of  the  individual.  It  is  of  course 
obvious  that  it  widely  differs  from  that  of  adults,  in  what 
precise  respects  need  not  here  be  considered,*  One  mattrr 
must,  however,  be  mentioned — namely,  that  the  early  rela- 
tions of  the  child  to  the  people  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
close  contact — therefore  above  all  to  the  members  of  his  owr. 
family — ^are  frequently,  if  not  refjularly,  tinged  with  eroticism. 
The  typical  desire  of  the  boy,  for  instance,  is  to  displace  hi^ 
father  in  his  mother's  affections,  or,  more  vividly  expressed,  t" 
kill  his  father  and  marry  his  mother,  constitutinp  what  i- 
called  the  '  (Edi pus-complex.'  This  complex  is,  as  a  rui*. 
quite  unconscious,  only  traces  and  slight  indications  of  it  hi-inc 
allowed  to  penetrate  tlirough  into  consciousness.  Mytholoo'. 
folk-lore,  literature,  and  other  products  of  the  iiniiiiinatio:  . 
contain  iiniumerablc  examples  of  the  (Edipns-comph'X.  de- 
picted either  openly  or,  more  often,  in  a  disguisfd  fomi,  .\ 
striking;  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  followiiit;  description  i': 
Diderot's  '  Le  nevcu  de  Rameau  ':  '  Si  !e  petit  sauvagc  eta:: 
abandonn^  k  lui-meme,  qu'il  conserva  toute  son  imbccillite  ft 
qu'il  reunit  au  peu  de  raison  de  I'eiifant  au  berceau  la  vioh-f.cv 

'  I.f..  marriages  in  which  conjui;.il  rolatiins  .\tc  corifiueJ  i'  tlie  ■x.oasMiti 
when  it  is  ilwired  to  b^ct  eluldren. 
*  See  Chapter  III.,  p.  31. 
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des  passions  de  rhomme  de  trente  ans,  il  torderait  le  cou  k 
son  perc  et  coucherait  avec  sa  mire.'^ 

Thfse  early  and  dim  incestuous  thoughts  and  sensations  are 
of  dominating  significance  for  later  relationships,  friendships, 
marriage,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  more  important  part  of  the 
child's  mental  growth  than  the  overcoming  of  them.  To  state 
this  more  generally :  an  essential  stage  in  the  satisfactory  * 
development  of  the  individual's  capacities  and  activities  consists 
in  gradually  freeing  himself  from  family  ties,  and  in  his  re- 
placing dependence  on  the  parent  by  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  self-direction.  Too  often  this  stage  is  only 
incompletely  passed  through,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
person's  individuality.  A  high  level  of  ethical  responsibility  : 
is  only  possible  through  the  child's  learning  to  be  self-reliant, 
and  tu  recognise  the  desirability  in  forming  his  decisions  of 
giving  heed  to  his  own  knowledge  and  conviction  as  to  what  is 
right,  not  only  to  the  traditions  he  has  bUndly  adopted  from 
his  parents.  It  must,  further  be  repeated  that  the  bond  by 
which  a  conservative  dependence  on  one  or  other  parent  is 
maintained,  and  which  often  defies  all  reason  and  common 
sense,  frequently  arises  in  a  sexual  attraction  dating  from 
early  childhood,  of  which  the  subject  is  now  completely  un- 
conscious. 

If  we  now  briefly  summarise  those  of  the  foregoing  con- 
clusions that  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
education  they  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Mental  life  should 
be  regarded  in  a  dynamic  way,  as  a  stream  of  desires  and 
inti'rests  that  tend  to  seek  gratification.  New  desires  and 
interests  are  not  independent  occurrences,  but  largely  depend 
for  their  intensity,  or  even  their  existence,  on  older  trends. 
The  direction  taken  by  the  oldest  of  these — namely,  those  of 
early  childhood  life — is  of  predominant  importance  for  the 
whole  future  of  the  individual.  The  driving  forces  of  mental 
life,  therefore,  are  ultimately  derived  from  the  primarj-  in- 
stincts, and  can  never  be  independent  of  them.  It  follows  that 
sjitisfactory  mental  functioning  is  best  attained  by  inducing 
a  harmony  between  the  different  components  of  the  mind. 
Many  of  these,  particularly  early  in  life,  are  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  be  unacceptable  to  the  standards  of  modern  civilisation,  and 
liave  to  be  suppressed,  or,  rather,  transformed  into  others  of 
greater  social  value.  In  this  process  some  become  '  repressed  ' 
>  Compue  the  quotatioa  from  Bcowning  oa  p.  633, 
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and  arc  buried  in  the  unconscious:  they  however  retain  tin 
power,  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  latter  is  often  only  lost  •>' 
they  are  again  made  conscious,  as  in  the  psycho-anilTlic 
method  of  treatment.  Stress  must  be  laid  on  the  facts  tiui 
repression  is  a  delicate  process  which  in  certain  circunt!(tanr>' 
may  bring  with  it  grave  consequences  to  the  individual,  ai' 
that  filial  piety,  if  carried  to  excess,  is  also  not  without  serioui^J' 
detrimental  results. 

We  have  next  to  notice  some  of  the  lessons  that  may  t^' 
learned  from  these  considerations.  The  chief  of  them  b  ttw 
the  main  task  of  education  should  be  not  the  mtrc  additioD  ' 
something,  e.g.,  knowledge,  to  the  child,  but  the  ordcrioK  ■'' 
the  influences  that  act  on  him,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  Uie 
freest  scope  possible  for  the  development  of  the  capacities  thai 
will  make  him  a  useful  citizen  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.*  ^ 
Several  corollaries  follow  from  this,  wluch  reflect  unfa\'ou] 
on  our  present  educational  methods. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it* 
necessary  to  make  education  a  more  individual  matter  than  il 
is  at  present.    Teaching  by  rote  large  numbt-rs  of  children  i 
exactly  the  same  way  is  based  on  the  andquattrd  and  rrrooeoi: 
view  that  the  aim  should  be  the  acquirement  by  the  pay-' 
of  a  uniform  standard  of  knowledge,  when-as  it  should  rath--: 
be  the  e-ducation,  or  drawing  out,  of  his  special  potentialities' 
That  the  endeavour  to  fit  every  child  to  a  preconceived  patter: 
instead  of  bringing  about  a  free  development  of  his   Iat>-:  ' 
qualities,  is  necessarily  grievous,  is  strikingly  pointed  out  I 
a  sentence  of  Bernard  Shaw's:  '  The  vilest  abortionist 
who  attempts  to  mould  a  child's  character.'     litis  comrr 
applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the  general  upbringing  of  a  cbi 
than  to  the  narrower  question  of  teaching.     It  will  have  to  f 
recognised  in  the  future  that  the  transformation  uf  prinutif 
egocentric  activities  into  those  of  n  social  order  is  a  pn 
that  camiot  be  carried  on  with  all  children  by  the  same  i 
or  to  the  same  extent.    There  is  a  limit  to  which  this  transA 
mation  is  possible,  and  any  attempt  to  force  it  beyond  thi? 
must  defeat  its  own  object   by  bringing  about   results,  n^ 
neuroses,  which  greatly  impair  the  social   usefulness   of  ti- 
person  in  question.    As  to  the  means,  the  most   importai.- 
point  to  bear  in  mind   is  that  success  is  best  achieved    b 

■  Tlie  MnntMwiri  lyttcm  ol  ddoGstioD  bas  slmdy  mkdc,  in  a  liaiiMJ 
BI>here,  a  b«giniUn(  tn  thi>  directioa.  '" 
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pxluiiUy  wraning  the  child  to  Mxial  intrmtA,  and  not  by 
mrrrly  furciblv  kuppmunfc  and  forbiddinfc  thr  primitivr  ones 
without  rrplacinK  thrm  by  others.*  If  the  latter  is  the  coune 
pur^ue<l,  then  thr  likelihood  is  great  that  they  will  continue  to 
act  unrotiMKiUfly  and  produce  unfortunate  ir^ults.  The  same 
remark  apphr^  to  unacceptable  desires  or  interests  that  may 
■nse  in  Utrr  life.  The  way  to  deprive  these  of  their  power 
for  harm  i^  not  to  shun  them,  to  );rt  away  from  them,  to 
*  reprr««  '  thrm,  but  tnanfully  to  face  them,  to  deal  with  them, 
and  to  express  them  one  way  or  the  other.  As  Ulake  said  over 
a  century  af;o,  'Sooner  murder  an  infant  tn  its  cradle  than 
nur^^  uiiaclrcl  d«-\ires.* 

Ill  thr  %rfoiid  place.  It  is  desinililr  that  education  should 
ronrrrii  itM-ll  morr  than  hitherto  with  what  may  Im-  railed 
thr  luinLin  M(lr  of  th<-  child,  and  not  rxrlusivcly  with  the  in- 
Irllrrtual.  This  applirs  tu  the  school  un  well  a»  to  the  home, 
though,  a«  this  paprr  refers  tu  education  in  the  broader  srnse, 
othrr  influnut-^tlun  those  of  the  school  must  also  be  considerrd. 
IVominrnt  III  the  present  respect  i't  thr  nturh-discussed  question 
of  vxu;il  riiliKhtenment,  and, as  psycho-analysis  shews  the  un- 
ftu«)>rrti-d  siicnificance  of  the  child's  >rxual  devclf>pment  for 
tatrr  yrar%,  a  littlr  must  now  be  said  about  thiA.  The  general 
arguntr-iitA  fitr  th*-  nrcessity  of  this  mursr  bfing  adofited  have 
so  uftrii  Im-pii  rogrntly  presented  that  I  shall  here  confine  m>-self 
to  m'-iitioni^.t;  wnie  of  thr  respects  in  which  thry  may  be  re- 
iiifur<'*-(|  ))V  thr  roticlusions  of  psycho-analysis.  Any  one  who 
still  h^s  aiiv  tloubt  left  un  the  mattrr  is  rnommrnded  tu  read 
thr  srcMiid  <  hapter  of  Dr.  Ilas-elork  KUi*'*  '  Srx  in  Rrlation  to 
Suci'-ty  '  an  rxrrllent  volume  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  trat  hrr.  and  tnderd  of  evrry  thoughtful  citizen;  a  number 
of  usrful  iMMika  on  the  subject  arr  thrrr  titetl. 

It  \x.t\  tw-rii  repratedly  pointed  out  of  Utr  vrars,  and  no* 
whrrr  ituTr  vigorously  than  on  thr  sidr  uf  the  Church,  bow 
nii|>ra<  ti>aMr  it  IS  to  hope  that  a  child  will  long  retain  his 
ignoraiKr  as  rrgards  ■rxual  nuttrrt,  and  that,  as  the  aoureea 
from  whith  hr  will  draw  his  information  arr  only  too  likely 
to  Im-  intpurr,  it  is  safer  drlibmiely  tu  implant  a  healthy 
kiiowlrdgr  III  his  mind  which  will  prr\rnt  hiin  from  being 
rvilK  ir<f1tirr'>r<|  later  OH.  It  IS  rralU  liardly  |KMsiblr  for  a 
niN'nui  >  tiiM  to  avoid  drawing  infrrenrrs  from  the  cxpenencca 
he  nirrtk  with  on  all  sidr«,  lus  owu  M9)«atiun«,  thr  witnessing 
•  SMCktfMXXXV. 
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of  domestic  animals,  the  birth  of  younger  children,  the  nuiu- 
fold  indirect  hints  in  the  conversations  of  his  elders,  the  stiB 
broader  ones  in  what  he  reads — even  in  the  Bible  itself,  tb* 
talks  of  older  comrades  or  of  licentious  servants,'  and  so  an; 
whoever  denies  this  certainly  under-estimates  both  the  inttlb- 
gence  and  the  natural  curiosity  of  children.  It  has  been  UTfoi 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  leave  this  process  of 
enlightenment  to  take  its  own  course,  to  which  EIHs  remarks. 
'  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  to  supplr 
sources  of  pure  water  when  there  are  puddles  in  the  street  thM 
anyone  can  drink  of.'  These  considerations  are  strongly  ooo- 
firmed  by  the  facts  disclosed  by  psycho-analysis — namely,  tluc 
actual  sexual  experiences  (and  often  speculation  on  the  topks 
of  sex)  regularly  occur  in  early  childhood — before  the  age  «( 
five — and  are  from  the  very  nature  of  the  child's  mind 
unavoidable;  when  direct  information  is  denied  him,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  he  invents  various  explanations,  which  often 
contain  a  curious  modicum  of  truth.  These  are  usually  for- 
gotten, but  it  can  often  be  shewn  that  they  exert  a  profound 
influence  not  only  on  his  later  attitude  towards  the  subject, 
but  also  on  his  whole  character.  A  child  rarely  accepts  the 
false  explanations  given  by  his  parents,  who  undcr-cstimate  hb 
intelligence;  he  usually  deceives  them  into  thinking  he  does, 
and  after  the  age  of  five  or  six,  when  he  has  forgotten  his  own 
explanations,  he  may  deci-ive  himself.  It  must  further  be 
pointed  out  that  the  customary  endeavour  to  keep  the  child's 
mind  a  blank  on  the  subject  is  far  from  bt-ing  a  nt-gative  one, 
as  parents  commonly  maintain  it  to  be;  the  organised  con- 
spiracy of  silence  is  soon  noticed  by  the  child,  and  he  is  sub- 
jected to  a  mass,  of  suggestion,  all  the  more  potent  for  bein^ 
indirect,  which  teaches  him  that  the  subject  is  taboo,  m\-*- 
tcrious,  impropiT,  peculiar,  and  essentially  wicked.  Thoso  who 
objtct  to  direct  enlightenment,  therefore,  should  recognise  that 
they  are  really  defending  a  false  enlightenment,  a  positi^T 
teaching  of  siiame  and  guilt. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  frequently  advanced, 
especially  by  members  of  the  medical  profession,  is  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  basal  facts  of  sex'  is  the  worst  prep.-iration  for  the 
state  of  marriage.     Every  doctor  must  have  met  with  instances 

■  To  iivoid  misapprehension  it  should  again  !«  rcmarkci)  that  this  ttn^r- 
ance  is  never  primary,  but  is  based  on  rrpri'SSK>u  and  f('T):cttinf>  (if  curlier 
knotvledgc  or  t>iM.-culaUun  in  childhood. 
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of  bizarre  ignorance  and  misapprehensions  in  this  direction , 
and  is  aware  of  what  suffering  in  married  Hfe  they  may  cause. 
A  chapter  from  Nietzsche,  entitled  '  On  Female  Chastity,'' 
displays  such  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what  this  sufTenng 
means  to  many  women  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length : 
'  There  is  something  quite  astonishing  and  extraordinary  in  the 
education  of  women  of  the  higher  class ;  indeed,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  paradoxical.  All  the  world  is  agreed  to  educate 
them  with  as  much  ignorance  as  possible  in  eroticis,  and  to 
inspire  their  soul  with  a  profound  shame  of  such  things,  and 
the  extremest  impatience  and  horror  at  the  suggestion  of  them. 
It  is  really  here  only  that  all  the  "  honour  "  of  woman  is  at 
stake ;  what  would  one  not  forgive  them  in  other  respects  I 
But  here  they  are  intended  to  remain  ignorant  to  the  very 
backbone : — they  are  intended  to  have  neither  eyes,  ears,  words, 
nor  thoughts  for  this,  their  "  wickedness  ";  indeed,  knowledge 
here  is  already  evil.  And,  then  I  To  be  hurled  as  with  an 
awful  thunderbolt  into  reality  and  knowledge  with  marriage 
— and  indeed  by  him  whom  they  most  love  and  esteem:  to 
have  to  encounter  love  and  shame  in  contradiction,  yea  to 
have  to  feel  rapture,  abandonment,  duty,  sympathy,  and 
fright  at  the  unexpected  proximity  of  God  and  animal,  and 
whatever  else  besides  1  all  at  once  I — There,  in  fact,  a  psychic 
entanglement  has  been  effected  which  is  quite  unequalled. 
Even  the  sympathetic  curiosity  of  the  wisest  discerner  of  man 
does  not  suffice  to  divine  how  this  or  that  woman  gets  along 
with  the  solution  of  this  enigma  and  the  enigma  of  this  solution.' 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  said  about  children, 
it  is  frequently  neccssar>-,  and  always  desirable,  for  men  and 
women  of  a  marriageable  age  to  receive  instruction  concerning 
the  physioiog>'  and  hygiene  of  sexual  life.  The  importance  of 
training  girls  in  domestic  economy  and  household  management 
is  becoming  generally  recognised,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  likely  to  form  one  of  their  main  duties  in  life.  It  is  even 
uKtre  needful  that  they  should  be  educated  in  other,  intimate 
matters,  on  which  their  future  efficiency  and  happiness  may 
largely  depend ;  s^uch  education  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited 
to  tlie  care  of  children,  important  a  subject  as  this  may  be. 
Ellis  has  a  valuable  section  on  this  matter  in  the  book  pre- 
viously referred  to  (Chapter  XI.),  where  he  writes  :*  '  Girls  are 
educated  with  the  vague  idea  that  they  will  marry, — quite 
1  '  The  Joyful  Wisdom  '  (Foalia  edition),  p.  104.  ■  Op.  eil.,  p.  59. 
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correctly,  for  the  majority  of  them  do  marry, — but  the  ica  ' 
that  they  must  be  educated  for  the  career  that  will  naturaEj 
fall  to  their  lot  is  an  idea  which  as  yet  has  never  seemed  b 
occur  to  the  teachers  of  girls.  .  .  .    Women    are    trained  iV    ' 
nearly  every  avocation  under  the  sun;  for  the  supreme  a\*ora-    I 
tion  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  they  are  never  trained  i: 
all  I''    Psycho-analysis  has  furnished  an  important  ca^th^:• 
tion  to  this  matter  through  the  disclosure  that  not  only  Ui? 
ignorance  just  referred  to,  with  all  its  lamentable  results,  t.: 
also  most  of  the  frictions,  unhappiness,  and    secret    cankfr* 
that  mar  so  many  married  lives,  and  turn  a  great  number  -a 
them  into  hideous  purgatories,  are  due  to  defective  ch-  crG- 
neous  education  in  childhood.    The  harmful   effect  on  h'.e 
life  of  erroni'ous  sexual  development  in  these   first  year*  i? 
incalculably  great. 

A  third  cogent  argument  in  support  of  the  same  tn«s^ 
relates  to  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  relations  between  pairc: 
and  child  of  undermining  his  faith  in  the  parent  on  a  matter 
that  is  to  him  of  the  deepest  significance.     I  will  again  qucv 
Ellis,*  for  no  one  could  state  it  more  clearly  than  he  has  dont 
'  Even,  however,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  against  tellm 
children  fair>^-tales  of  sex  instead  of  the  real  facts,  therr  is  or* 
reason  which  ought  to  be  dixisive  with  every   nioth.-r  »: 
values  her  influence  over  her  child.     Uv  will    vt-ry   qji-.W 
discover,  either   by  information   from  oth<r>   or   bv    hi-  -■■• 
natural  intelligenee,  that  the  fairy-tale,  that  wa.i  told  in:!', 
reply  to  a  qmstion  about  a  simple  matter  of  faet.  was  -i     ■ 
With  that  discovery  his  moth<TV  inllueiicf  over    bin',   i:-  . 
such  matters  vanishes  for  ever,  for  not  only  h:i>   a  i  hil-:  - 
horror  of  beiiifi  (lupe<l,  but  be  is  extremely  sensilivr  almj:  ,i 
rebuff  of  this  kimi,  intd  never  repeats  what  he  ha--  lui  i:  ::  u 
to  feel   was  a  mistake  to  be  ashamed  of.     Me  will    i.t.t  tro, 
his  motluT  with  any  more  qmstions  on  this  mattt-r;  h''  .■ 
not   confide   in    iier;   he   will    himself   learn    the   art    oi   u-l.:  . 
"  fairy-t;iles";il)out  stx  matters,     lie  had  turned  to  hi>  nu';r-" 
in  trust,  slie  hud  not  responded  with  equal  trust,  ami  >!«•  r.;.' 
suffer  the  i)unishnn'nt .  as   Henrietta   Fiirth   put>  it,  nf  ^.tT:  . 
"the  love  and  trust  of  her  son  stolen  from  her  by  tin-  firM  :■ 
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he  makes  friends  with  in  the  street."  When,  as  sometimes 
happens  (Moll  mentions  a  case),  a  mother  goes  on  repeating 
these  silly  stories  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  seven  who  is  secretly  well- 
informed,  she  only  degrades  herself  in  her  child's  eyes.  It  is 
this  fatal  mistake,  so  often  made  by  mothers,  which  at  first 
leads  them  to  imagine  that  their  children  are  so  innocent,  and 
in  later  years  causes  them  many  hours  of  bitterness  because 
they  realise  they  do  not  possess  their  children's  trust.  In  the 
matter  of  trust  it  is  for  the  mother  to  take  the  first  step;  the 
children  who  do  not  trust  their  mother  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  remembering  the  lesson  they  learned  at  their  mother's 
knee.'  The  findings  of  psycho-analysis  amply  confirm  these 
considerations  also,  by  shewing  how  frequent  is  the  course  of 
events  just  described.  It  is  almost  a  regular  occurrence  for 
children  of  the  age  of  four  or  five  to  turn  from  their  parents,  to 
withdraw  into  themselves,  and  to  pursue  private  speculations 
about  the  topics  concerning  which  they  have  been  denied  in- 
formation, whether  by  a  direct  refusal  or  by  evasion.  Phan- 
tasies of  bitter  resentment  gainst  the  parent  conunonly  occur 
at  this  time,  and  oftf^n  form  the  basis  not  only  of  a  later  want 
of  confidence,  or  even  a  more  or  less  veiled  hostility,  as  r^;ards 
the  parents,  but  also  of  various  subsequent  disharmonies, 
neurotic  disturbances,  etc.,  of  a  kind  that  cannot  here  be 
described.  As  was  mentioned  above,  the  actual  speculations 
and  phantasies  are  usually  repressed  and  forgotten,  an  appear- 
ance of  innocence  being  thus  produced  which  is  deceptive  to 
both  the  outsider  and  the  child  himself.  The  illusions  most 
parents  entertain  as  to  the  innocence  of  their  children  in  such 
matters  are  wcllnigh  unbounded.  As  regards  young  children 
it  is  usually  unshakably  strong,  and  with  older  ones  it  is  fre- 
quently ver>'  astonishing.  The  following  instance  of  the  latter 
may  be  related ,  for  it  is  by  no  means  rare :  A  mother  on  bringing 
to  me  her  nineteen-year-old  daughter  for  treatment  volunteered 
in  the  course  of  a  private  conversation  the  information  that  the 
girt  had  had  no  love-affairs,  and  was  not  interested  in  men's 
society,  *  being  too  young  to  occupy  her  mind  with  such 
thoughts.'  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  young  lady  was 
secretly  married  and  had  parted  from  her  husband  on  the  day 
after  the  ceremony,  had  been  the  paid  mistress  of  a  number  of 
men  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  tuki  twice  been  infected  with 
venereal  disease,  and  had  in  her  childhood  indulged  in  the  most 
unbridled  piiantasies  and  conduct.    I  have  only  to  add  that 
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she  had  never  been  away  from  home,  and  that  Iier  mother,  ww 
was  as  convinced  of  the  girl's  '  innocence  '  as  of  anjthia^ .: 
life,  was  a  quite  intelligent  lady,  and  devoted  to  her  daughtff 
The  case  is  an  extreme  one,  to  be  sure,  but  it  sheu-s  to  wia: 
lengths  a  mutual  lack  of  trust  can  be  carried.  All  these  dig- 
gers to  which  the  girl  succumbed,  and  a  rather  bad  aetinst 
as  well,  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  mother  had  not  Uindot 
herself  to  the  signs  of  dawning  sexual  life  in  her  child,  and  fan! 
frankly  met  the  desire  for  knowledge  with  judicious  infonot- 
tion  and  guidii^. 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  need  for  sexual  enlightenmu:. 
we  turn  to  the  more  debatable  problems  as  to  how  and  wbK 
it  should  be  carried  out,  problems  that  are  hardly  to  be  kept 
distinct,  for  they  both  raise  the  question  of  who  is  the  pn^ 
instructor  in  such  matters.  Here  again  the  knowledge  gaioK 
by  psycho-analysis  dictates  more  negative  advice  than  pos- 
tive:  that  is,  it  has  less  to  say  about  how  to  instruct  a  cfaik 
than  about  how  not  to.  This  is  fortunate,  for  the  latter  prob- 
lem is  more  di£ficult  than  the  former;  in  fact,  when  one  appR> 
ciates  what  dangers  are  to  be  avoided,  the  problem  of  ho«  v. 
instruct  the  child  presents  no  very  serious  obstacles,  thoufis. 
it  is  true,  it  is  by  no  means  alwaj-s  an  easy  matter.  Of  the* 
dangers  a  few  words  will  be  said  later;  we  shall  first  fix  uc 
attention  on  the  positive  side,  and  to  do  so  it  is  well  to  rrilw 
clearly  what  should  be  the  aims  of  the  cnlightfrinn'iit.  t":u<: 
among  these  are:  in  the  first  place,  to  inculrate  an  attitud<  <i' 
naturalness  towards  matters  of  sex,  so  that  the  rhild  will  t* 
steeled  against  the  conflicting  attitudes  In-  will  later  rnciiur.ir: 
in  the  second  place,  to  prepare  him  for  the  physioloRicai  occx'- 
rencfs  inseparable  from  his  existence,  puberty,  etc..  and  atw^- 
all  for  the  functions  he  will  one  day  havf  to  |nTforin ;  i::  t."" 
third  place,  to  give  him  such  a  knowledge  of  sexual  hviri-'nr  •- 
to  enable  him  to  guide  his  sexual  life  amidst  the  nunuTo;.- 
dangers  and  difficulties  that  are  Hkely  to  he-^et  it.  Mu-v  ib.r.' 
aims  should  be  carried  out  principally  in  tin-  order  nienti'«:;(vj 
and  on  the  whole  need  to  be  carried  out  by  different  in-tructorv 
Enlightenment  should,  therefore,  be  broui;ht  about  by  a  sen<- 
of  graduated  steps,  and  should  be  adjusted  to  tht-  varvini;  ntr-;- 
of  individual  children ;  rule  of  thumb  cannot  rt'placi.'  judgeni'T.: 
and  intfllini-noe  in  this  sphere  any  more  than  eisfwhere  i. 
education. 

The  first  in  time  of  these  stages,  and  the  chief  in  itupu:- 
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tance,  is  without  doubt  best  allotted  to  the  parent,  and  above 
all  to  the  mother;*  this  is  one  of  her  most  grateful  and  re- 
sponsible functions,  for  on  the  success  with  which  she  performs 
it  may  larRcly  depend  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  her 
children.  For  it  she  needs  no  technical  knowledge  whatever, 
and  only  one  capacity — unfortunately,  however,  a  rare  one — 
namely,  that  of  being  able  to  speak  to  her  child  on  the  subject 
frankly  and  naturally.  Dr.  Allen  well  remarks*  that  '  if  the 
instructor  feels  any  embarrassment  in  answering  queries  of  the 
child,  he  is  not  fitted  to  be  the  teacher,  for  the  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment vnW,  in  some  subtle  way,  communicate  itself  to 
the  child,  and  he  will  experience  an  indefinable  sense  of  offended 
delicacy  which  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  Purifica- 
tion of  one's  own  thought  is,  then,  the  first  step  towards  teach- 
ing the  truth  purely.'  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  child's 
spontaneous  questions  should  be  answered  truthfully  and 
simply,  with,  of  course,  due  regard  for  his  capacity  to  under- 
stand; it  is  rarely  necessary  in  the  first  few  years  to  go  beyond 
thisandgivehimknowledgethat  he  does  not  demand.  It  some- 
times happens,  however, especially  with  intelligent  children,  that 
repression  develops  so  strongly  that  the  child  never  puts  such 
questions,  divining  already  that  they  would  be  unacceptable- 
It  is  then  necessary  to  probe  tactfully  into  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  and  take  a  favourable  opportunity  to  enlighten  him 
on  the  main  points.  Ellis*  vrrites:  'The  child's  desire  for 
knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  himself  is  a  perfectly 
natural ,  honest  and  harmless  desire,  so  long  as  it  is  not  perverted 
by  being  thwarted.  A  child  of  four  may  ask  questions  on  th» 
matter,  simply  and  spontaneous!^'. )  As  soon  as  the  questions  i 
are  put,  certainly  as  soon  as  they  become  at  all  insistent,  they  1 
should  be  answered,  in  the  same  simple  and  spontaneous  spirit,  [ 
truthfully,  though  according  to  the  measure  of  the  child's  in-  I 
tellifienre  and  his  capacity  and  desire  for  knowledge.)  This 
period  should  not,  and,  if  these  indications  are  followed, 
naturally  would  not,  in  any  case,  be  delayed  beyond  the  sixth 
year.  After  that  age  even  the  most  carefully  guarded  child 
is  liable  to  contaminating  communications  from  outside.  .  .  . 
Nor  is  it  nerpssar\-  for  her  (the  mother)  to  have  the  slightest 

>  It  is  rarely  expedient  (or  a  father  to  enlighten  a.  daughter,  vid  never 
a  boy. 

'  Mary  Wood  AUen.  '  Child -Confidence  Rewarded.'  p.  3. 
»  Op.  cil..  pp.  48,  49. 
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technical  knowledge  at  this  stage.  It  is  only  essentW  1 
she  should  have  the  most  absolute  faith  in  the  purity  » 
dignity  of  her  physical  relationship  to  her  child,  and  be  s; 
to  speak  of  it  with  frankness  and  tenderness.  ...  If ,  a*  • 
few  believe  should  be  the  case,  the  first  initiation  is  defant 
to  the  tenth  year  or  even  later,  there  is  the  difTicuIt>*  that  it !» 
no  longer  so  easy  to  talk  simply  and  naturally  about  sork 
things;  the  mother  is  beginning  to  feel  too  shy  to  speak  fir 
the  first  time  about  these  difficult  subjects  to  a  son  or  dauf^itir 
who  is  nearly  as  big  as  herself.  She  feels  that  !*he  can  nnh 
do  it  awkwardly  and  ineffectively, and  she  probably  decides  not 
to  do  it  at  all.  Thus  an  atmosphere  of  m\*ster>'  is  create<1  wit* 
all  the  embarrassing  and  peirerting  influences  which  ■  - 

encourages.'  This  argument  that  the  initiation  shou' 
delayed  until  later  years  is  evidently  strengthened  bv  t  ■ 
sideration  advanced  above — namely,  that  sexual  ignomticc  d«t- 
not  exist  in  children  of  these  years,  so  that  for  the  greater  p«r 
the  harm  is  by  then  already  done.  As  Dr.  Blom  ri^ththr  ir 
marks,  'better  a  year  too  early,  than  an  hour  too  late.'  Vk 
Jung  has  published^  an  impressive  example  of  a  betfinniac 
neurosis  in  a  little  girl  of  four,  which  was  frustrated  andcur?«^ 
by  a  parent  versed  in  psycho-analysts;  his  remarks  on  the  ea-^ 
contain  many  important  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  sobj*^- 
of  this  paper. 

The   mother's  teaching,   however,  of  which   the   awthe* 
aspects  are  as  important  as  the  informative,  should  normoUy  : 
supplemented  by  those  of  the  school .     During  the  child's  scbo- 
>*ears  the  dawning  sexual  life  plays  such  a  significant  part  th-v 
to  guide  it  into  useful  directions  should  constitute  one  of  f- 
teacher's   most  important    tasks.     There  arc  two  im;  - 
reasons  why  at  the  present  time  the  school  should  pl.T 
"ing  part  in  this  respect:  in  the  first  place,  the  attitu<! 
subject  of  the  present-day  mother  is  so  frequently  i»;i  ■- 
shameful,  or  lewd  that  the  teacher  has  to  rcplaer  her  '■'^  f,-: 
is  possible,  and  to  perform  duties  that  more  propcrlv  f>- 1  ■ 
to  her;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  ncctasarj'  to  train  tht-  .•.•■.•,: 
generation  in  such  a  way  that  whr-n  their  turn  come*-  to  \-'- 
up  children  they  will  not  be  found  wanting,  as  their  own  [Kir--  • 
for  the  most  part  have  been.    There  lies,  therefore,  before  t;. 
teacher  a  generation's  pioneering  work;  in  the  time  to  cor - 

>  In  the  third  Mctton  or  a.  paper  entitled  '  Tlw  Aaoctetka  TTillr  • 
Amtrif^n  Jtumal  of  Ptyehototy.  April,  igta 
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no  means  supplant  or  replace  the  personal  and  intimate  le- 
lationship  of  confidence  between  mother  and  child.    Thits 
always  to  be  aimed  at,  and  though  it  may  not  be  possiblr 
among  the  ill-educated   masses  of  to-day,   nothing  else  «ifi 
adequately  take  its  place.'    The  vexed  question  of  co-cducitiea 
of  boys  and  girls  has  too  many  aspects  to  be  discussed  bcrr. 
though  it  has  an  evident  bearing  on  the  present  subject.    I 
would   merely    venture    a  personal    and    tentative    opinion— 
namely,  that,  regarding  the  question  from  a  purely  psycho-    { 
lexical  point  of  view,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  if  botb    i 
sexes  are  educated  together  in  the  early  years  their  education    ' 
should  proceed  separately  after  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  ! 

Last,  but  also  very  desirable,  is  the  part  to  be  played  br  ' 
the  doctor.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  all  children  to  be 
given  before  leaving  school  lectures  on  sexual  hygiene;  the« 
are  best  given  by  a  doctor,  and,  of  course,  to  each  sex  separ- 
ately. This,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  Evenr 
young  adult  should  at  all  times  have  direct  access  to  a  doctor 
in  whom  he  would  feel  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  could 
seek  advice  or  knowledge  on  the  many  perplexities  that  arr 
apt  to  arise.  How  often  does  a  doctor  sec  patients  in  after- 
life who  Iiave  suffered  years  of  misery  that  would  have  beec 
averted  by  a  simple  explanation  given  at  the  right  time  I  .A: 
two  periods  this  advice  may  be  especially  needed  ;  about  pubcn> . 
and  just  before  marriage. 

Before  concluding,  1  wish  to  say  a  little  more  on  the  neca- 
tive  side  of  the  subject — namely,  on  the  dangers  to  be  avoided 
during  sexual  development.  When  enlifihtenment  become* 
the  usual  course  followed  with  children,  there  will  certainlv  U 
a  risk  of  its  Iwrgely  consisting  of  warniiiir^  and  forbiddir.iT' * 
If  a  eliiltl  learns  the  significance  of  certain  bodily  -iensatiyn- 
only  to  l)c  tiild  that  they  arc  wrong  and  inipriiper.  thvii  raor- 
Uarni  than  goi>d  will  have  been  done.  The  most  uri*i'nt  of  a-- 
the  reasons  why  enlightenment  is  necessary  is  the  fart  that  a". 
present  to  so  niajiy  children  the  subject  becomes  out-  of  gml:. 
sliame,  remorse  and  terror,  with  the  result  of  crijipling  them 
in  after  years  through  neurosis  or  in  other  ways,  [.'nh-ss  :hr 
avoidance  of  this  is  kept  in  the  forefront  of  attention,  it  i'*  iV 
preferable  to  leave  the  whole  mattrr  :done,  and  ].;itientl>  !u 
submit  to  the  pres<-nt  evils.  Hetter  no  enUghteiinu-nt  thj;.  - 
false  one.  It  is  therefore  above  all  necessary  fur  the  pare:;; 
•  The  signs  o(  this  have  become  only  too  evident  alreAtty  (1918). 
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and  teacher  to  strive  to  acquire  a  freer,  simpler  and  broader 
attitude  than  is  now  customary,  before  undertaking  the  deli- 
cate task  of  avoiding  the  doing  of  harm.  In  years  to  come  we 
shall  perhaps  learn  how  to  train  and  refine  the  impulses  that 
are  so  important  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race;  at 
present  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  not  injuring  them. 
The  vital  question  of  the  art  of  love,  for  instance,  is  one  that 
can  hardly  be  touched  at  the  present  day,  when  a  prurient 
prudishiiess  spreads  its  baneful  influence  over  the  whole  of  the 
finer  side  of  life.  Ellis  points  out  that  :^  '  Even  in  the  great 
revival  of  sexual  enlightenment  now  taking  place  around  us 
there  is  rarely  even  the  faintest  recognition  that  in  sexual 
enlightenment  the  one  thing  essentially  necessary  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  love.  For  the  most  part,  sexual  instruction 
as  at  present  understood,  is  purely  negative,  a  mere  string  of 
thou-shalt-nots.' 
^  A  great  deal  of  good  in  the  matter  of  prevention  of  harm 
can  be  done  in  quite  indirect  ways,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  of  influences  which  may  thus  affect  a  child.  Of  these  I 
will  refer  to  only  one,  premature  sexual  excitation.  Although 
it  is  true  that  the  harmful  effect  of  this  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  child  reacting  to  it  by  way  of  shameful  and  guilty  emo- 
tions— thus  producing  pathological  repressions — and  not  so 
much  to  the  occurrence  itself,  still  the  probability  of  such  a 
reaction  is  great  enough  to  make  it  desirable,  on  this  score 
alone,  to  avoid  wherever  possible  premature  excitation.  Now 
the  most  important  point  that  the  findings  of  psycho-anal>'sis 
teach  in  this  connection  is  that  children  are  at  present  exposed 
to  harmful  excitation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  believed- 
Parents  in  their  blissful  blindness  imagine  that  there  is  no  risk 
ill  circumstances  which  in  fact  are  fraught  with  dangerous 
pussibilitifs.  Their  ignorance  i?  due  to  their  believing  that 
chiidrcii  are  too  young  to  be  affected  by  certain  occurrences 
at  an  age  which  psycho-analysis  shews  to  be  extremely  sus- 
ceptible in  this  regard.  In  particular  the  risks  inherent  in 
certain  sleeping  conditions  that  are  only  too  common  are  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  is  generally  recc^nised.  Children  of  a 
very  tender  age,  from  two  to  five,  are  liable  to  experience  ex- 
citation provoked  by  older  children,  or  by  nurses,  which  may 
have  serious  consequences  in  later  years.  It  should  be  an 
invariable  rule  that  every  child  should  from  tHe  beginning 
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sleep  in  his  own  bed,  aod  that  children  oi  opp^sitj^  M»*y<t<hnnM 
not  sleep  in  the  same  room.  Further,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  many  ill  effects  ascribed  to  nursemaids,  sonants,  and 
gov(Tness<-s  are  often  due  to  improper  practices  on  the  pan 
of  thi'se,  and  not  to  the  '  frightening  of  the  child  with  bo^,' 
as  is  commonly  b<:lieved;  the  bogies  in  the  child's  mind  are  of 
a  real  nature,  though,  for  reasons  that  cannot  here  be  gone 
into,  they  may  take  imaginar>'  forms.  Again,  in  no  drciiin- 
stana-s  should  a  young  child — by  this  I  mean  an  infant  of  inoft 
than  a  twelvemonth  old — sleep  in  the  same  rnnm  g<t  hU  paiepts, 
or  in  a  Hirertly  communicating  one.  It  will  hardly  be  credited 
how  commonly  young  children  are  vaguely  excited  by  over- 
henrinf^  marital  embraces,  often  with  harmful  consequences. 
In  this  paper  it  has  only  been  possible  to  deal  with  the 
fringe  of  a  large  subject,  and  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
urgent  and  elementary  questions.  Much  careful  work  in  this 
direction  remains  to  be  done,  but  perhaps  enough  has  beoi 
said  to  indicate  the  importance  of  some  aspects  of  education 
that  are  at  present  too  much  neglected.  There  is  every  reaswi 
to  believe  that  if  these  aspects  are  scientifically,  and  not  pru- 
dishly, scrutinised,  it  will  result  in  incalculable  benefits  to  the 
healtli,  efficiency,  morals  and  happiness  of  generations  to  come. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
learn  is  to  stop  doing  harm;  then,  perhaps,  we  may  learn  to 
do  good . 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  VALUE  OF  SUBLIMATING  PROCESSES  FOR 
EDUCATION  AND  RE-EDUCATION' 

In  a  previous  paper'  on  the  relation  of  psycho-analytical  work 
to  the  problems  of  education,  I  laid  special  stress  on  what  may 
be  called  the  negative  aspects  of  education — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  avoidance  of  measures  calculated  to  produce  lasting 
injury  on  the  child's  mind,  and  I  pointed  out  a  number  of 
respects  in  which  present-day  methods  fell  short  of  even  this 
humble  ideal.  In  the  present  paper  I  propose  briefly  to  call 
attention  to  some  positive  aspects  of  the  relation  between 
psycho-analysis  and  education — namely,  certain  respects  in 
which  the  knowledge  gained  through  psycho-analytical  work 
might  to  great  advantage  be  made  use  of  for  educational 
purposes.  The  knowledge  in  question  relates  to  the  process 
known  as  sublimation,  one  which  is  at  the  basis  of  a  great 
part  of  educational  endeavour. 

The  word  '  sublimation,'  borrowed  from  the  terminology  of 
chemistry,  was  introduced  by  Freud  to  denote  a  psychological 
process  defined  by  him'  as  'die  Fahigkeit,  das  ursprUnglich 
sexuelle  Ziel  gegen  ein  andercs,  nicht  mehr  sexuelles,  aber 
psychisch  mil  ihni  verwandtes,  zu  vertauschen  '  f  the  capacity 
to  exchange  nw  originally  sexual  aim  for  another  one  which  is 
no  longer  sexual,  though  it  is  psychically  related"].  In  another 
place*  he  defines  it  as  'den  Proress  der  Sublimierung,  bei 
wM'Irhi-n  den  Uberstarken  Erregungen  aus  einzelnen  Sexualit- 
atsquellen  Abfluss  und  Verw-endung  auf  andere  Gebiete  erolF- 

<  Read  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  PsTCfaological 
Association,  in  Washington,  on  December  19,  loii.  Publiabed  in  the 
Journal  of  EducatioHoi  Psychology.  May,  1912. 

*  Chapter  XXXIV. 

*  Freud,  '  Sammlung  UeineT  Schiiftea  sur  NeuroMnlahre,'  v  Folce, 
■  909.  S.  181. 

*  Freud,  '  Drei  Abbaodlungen  zur  Seocnaltheorie,'  i*  Aufl.,  1910,  S.  83. 
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net  wird  '  ['  a  process  by  which  outlet  and  application  in  other 
regions  is  opened  to  over-strong  excitations  arising  from  the 
individual  sources  of  sexuality'].  A  few  general  remarks  oo 
this  subject  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  discuss  the  bearinc 
of  it  on  education. 

It  has,  of  course,  long  been  recognised  that  the  sexual  instiocT 
supplies  important  contributions  to  the  more  general  nmital 
tendencies  and  capacities,  the  evidence  for  this  being  princi- 
pally of  two  kinds:  In  the  first  place  the  close  association  aod 
even  resemblance  between  the  sexual  impulse  and  such  acti\-iti« 
as  those  of  religion  and  art  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  most 
thinkers  that  the  former  furnishes  a  considerable  body  of 
feeling  which  iinds  appHcation  in  these  spheres.  Some  authori- 
ties would  go  so  far  as  to  trace  religious  and  artistic  actintics 
entirely  to  the  sexual  instinct — and  indeed  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  view  is  much  more  extensive  than  is  gencrallr 
appreciated — but  the  commoner  opinion  is  that  the  instinct 
merely  adds  some  of  its  own  peculiar  feeling  and  impulses  to 
religious  and  artistic  tendencies  that  are  already  present  in  ttif 
mind,  and  which  originate  in  other  sources.  This  problem 
does  not  concern  us  here,  and  it  need  only  be  repeated  that  th^ 
main  point  is  accepted  by  practically  all  writers — namely, 
that  at  all  events  some  of  the  driving  force  behind  the  impulsr* 
and  interests  of  art,  religion  and  many  otlit-r  m<'ntal  acti\-iti*^ 
is  derived  from  the  sexual  instinct.  The  following  passag*- 
illustratc  this  idea;  very  similar  ones  might  bo  quoted  from 
Metchnikoff,  Moebius,  Schopenhauer,  and  many  other  writer- 
Bloch  says;^  '  Aus  diescn  innigen  Bcziehungen  zwischen  srx- 
ueller  und  gcistifjcr  Produktivitat  erklart  sirh  die  merkwiirdiif 
Tatsache,  dass  jcuwisse  gcistige  Schopfungeii  an  ilif  Stclle  J-i 
rein  korperlichen  Sfxiuiltricbcs  tn-tcn  koniicn,  da-^s  i-^  psych- 
ische  sexuellf  Aeqiiivali'iile  ii'\ht,  in  dii-  sichdio  potfiitii-lU'  Enrr<i- 
(ics  Goschlfclitstricbfs  umsctzen  kann,  Hierlur  gt'horen  viclr 
AfFi'kte,  wio  Grausamktit,  Zoni,  Schmcrz  uiid  die  pr»Klukti\rr 
Geistostatigkfiten,  die  in  Foesie,  Kiinst  und  R<'iii;iun  ihr-:: 
Nicdersrhlag  finden,  kurz,  das  gauze  Phantiisiilrbftt  dfs  M«t- 
schen  iin  weitesteii  Siimc  verniag  bci  WrhiiidtTung  drr  nati;:- 
liclicn  Betatigungcii  des  Geschlcchtstrit-brs  solrhc  s^-xurllcr. 
Acquivaleiitc  zu  licferii,  dereii  Bedfutuui;  in  dcr  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichtf  der  menschlJchen  Liebe  wir  noch  nSher  i\x 
hi'trachtrn  halien.'  ['  These  close  relation--  hftwei-n  <fxual  a'>i 
■  Bhich,  '  D.-is  Sexualleben  unseror  Zcit.'  f  AiiH.,  1907,  S.  loo. 
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tnetitat  productivity  explain  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
certain  mental  creations  can  take  the  place  of  the  purely 
physical  sexual  impulse,  that  there  are  psychical  sexual  equiva- 
Isnts,  into  which  the  potential  enet^  of  the  sexual  instinct  can 
be  transformed.  Here  belong  many  affects,  such  as  cruelty, 
anger,  pain,  and  the  productive  mental  activities  that  find 
expression  in  poetry,  art,  and  religion;  in  short,  the  whole 
phantasy-life  of  mankind  in  the  widest  sense  has  the  power, 
when  the  natural  activities  of  the  sexual  impulse  are  hindered, 
of  furnishing  such  sexual  equivalents,  the  significance  of  which 
in  the  evolution  of  human  love  we  shall  presently  have  to 
consider  more  closely.']  Loewenfeld*  similarly  declares: '  Dass 
die  Libido  odcr  iiberhaupt  die  Sexuality  cinen  sehr  bedeuten- 
den  Einfluss  als  Triebkraft  auf  das  seelischc  Leben  ausUbt, 
hicrCibcr  sind  alle  jene,  welche  sich  mit  diesem  Probleme  be- 
schSftigten,  eiiiig.'  ['  That  sexuality  exercises  a  highly  im. 
portant  influence  as  a  driving  force  for  mental  life  is  a  matter 
on  which  all  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  this 
problem  are  unanimous.'] 

In  the  second  place,  experience  has  shewn  that  various  ac- 
tivities possess  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  diverting  sexual 
impulses,  and  of  thus  alleviating  undue  tension  of  sexual  origin. 
The  general  recognition  of  this  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  fre- 
quency vnX\\  which  the  advice  is  given  to  those  leading  an 
abstinent  life,  or  struggling  with  the  habit  of  masturbation, 
to  apply  their  interest  and  impulses  to  sport,  work,  and  so  on. 
That  the  energy  thus  won  from  the  sexual  sphere  represents 
a  cultural  gain  and  has  proved  of  the  highest  significance  in 
the  progress  of  civilisation  is  also  widely  appreciated. 

There  are,  however,  several  matters  in  this  connection  that 
are  not  commonly  recognised ,  and  which  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  education.  The  usual 
view  of  sublimation,  one  implicit  in  most  writings  on  the 
subject ,  is  that  it  is  a  process  whereby  the  normal  sexual  desire 
of  an  adult  becomes,  more  or  less  consciously,  replaced  by  an 
interest  in  other  matters.  This  conception  contains,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  number  of  important  errors;  they  may  be  summed 
up  by  opposing  the  following  statement:  Sublimation  concerns 
not  so  much  the  normal  sexual  deure  as  the  individual  com- 
ponents of  the  sexual  instinct ;  it  refers  to  the  child  far  more 
than  to  the  adult ;  it  is  an  unconscious  process,  not  a  conscious 
1  Loewonidd,  '  Ueter  die  wxueUe  KoaititirtKm,*  1911,  S.  173. 
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one;  and  it  does  not  consist  in  a  replacement.  These  | 
may  next  be  considered  iu  detail,  and  in  the  reverse  < 
from  that  just  given. 

I .  The  exchange  of  the  secondary  social  aim  for  the  c 
sexuai  one  constitutes  not  so  much  a  replacement  of  t 
by  the  other  as  a  diverting  of  the  original  energ>'  into  a  i 
direction;  the  occurrence  is,  in  fact,  better  described  I 
term  displacement  than  by  that  of  replacement.     The  co 
aspects  of  tlie  affects  in  question  may  perhaps  be  best  da 
by  the  expression  desire,  or,  in  Freud's  language,  the  ' 
Now,  without  maintaining  that  this  is,  strictly   speaking. 
form  of  energy,'  or  that  the  laws  relating  to  physical  ( 
can  be  directly  applied  to  it,  one  cannot  avoid  i 
resemblances  between  it  and  physical  energy, 
events  to  justify  one  in  dra\ving  an  anal(^'  betw 
for  purposes  of  illustration,     The  principle  of  the  con 
of  energy,  for  instance,  is  certainly  valid  in  the  mental  i 

to   a  far  greater  extent   than    has  generally   been  sup        

The  careful  psycho-analytical  work  of  the  past  few  year*  Iw 
shewn  with  ever-increasing  plainness  that  on  the  one  hate 
desires  and  other  affective  processes  are  very  tenacious  y: 
existence  and  resist  decay  with  a  really  astounding  vigour,  »*'■: 
that  on  the  other  hand  what  appears  to  be  a  cessation  of  dcsir^ 
is  frequently  found  on  closer  examination  to  be  actually  • 
transformation  of  the  form  in  which  the  desire  is  being  matii- 
fested.'One  feels,  therefore,  very  inclined  to  venture  ih- 
generalisation  that  the  same  principles  of  coascTvatioD  . 
transformation  of  energ>'  hold  in  the  mental  as  in  the  phy* 
sphere.  Such  a  theory  would  require  a  very  extended  ( 
periential  testing  before  it  could  be  raised  to  a  levd  of  I 
probabiUty,  but  the  impression  one  receives  of  the  truth  c  ' 
at  times  very  intense  when  one  over  and  over  again  witn- 
how  a  given  de-sire  may  run  through  a  person's  life,  bafflrd  h 
and  thwarted  there,  but  constantly  and  untiringly  seeking  I 
some  means  oi  expression.  In  psycho-analytical  n-ork  c 
clearly  that  the  process  above  referred  to  of  rcplacen 
diverting  of  interest  is  substantially  one  o{  coatiaui 
that  the  later  expression  is,  so  to  speak,  n  pxychical  t 
of  the  earlier  one.  In  other  words,  the  energy  < 
making  use  of  the  new  interest  is  derived  from  tiu  a 
the  later  activity  is  only  another,  ntorc  indirect, 
t  Sm  on  thia  point  filculw,  '  Die  PsycbuttlyM  F)md%'  19I1,  S.  73,  74. 
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gratifying  the  same  desire.  In  this  way  various  fundamental 
desires  may  run  through  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  though  the 
continuity  of  their  manifestations  may  be  not  at  alt  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer  or  to  the  subject's  introspection. 

One  reason  why  this  continuity  is  in  most  cases  not  obvious 
is  because  the  resemblance  between  the  two  forms  of  expres- 
sion does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  and  is  often  to  be  revealed 
only  through  some  analytic  procedure.  In  many  instances  the 
association  between  them  is  apparently  merely  a  superficial 
one,  and  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  this  covers  a  deepo*  and 
inherent  connection  in  the  subject's  unconscious.  The  tran^ 
ference  of  the  desire  from  one  field  of  interest  to  another  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  mechanisms  that  Freud  in  his 
'  Traumdeutung  '  has  shewn  to  be  characteristic  of  unconscious 
functioning  in  general;  further,  the  causes  of  the  transference 
are  the  same  here  as  in  other  mental  processes  where  the  same 
mechanisms  are  to  be  observed,  in  dreams,  wit,  neurosis,  and 
so  on.  Most  often  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  displacement  alone. 
The  affect,  or  conative  trend,  becomes  dislocated  from  the  idea 
with  which  it  was  originally  connected,  and  associated  with 
another  more  suitable  one.  It  is  important  here  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  same  affect,  or  desire,  that  is  operative  in 
the  two  cases ;  it  is  not  a  replacement  of  one  interest  by  another, 
but  a  displacement  of  a  given  affect  from  one  idea  to  another, 
from  the  first  interest  to  the  second.  More  complex  changes 
are  brought  about  in  the  occurrence  that  is  characterised  by 
the  replacement  of  one  affect  by  another — ^for  instance,  love  by 
hate  or  anger.  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  by  a  number  of 
writers  that  a  true  conversion  takes  place  by  which  the  one 
affect  becomes  literally  transformed  into  the  other,  particularly 
love  into  fear;  while  others,  including  myself,  consider  that 
the  first  affect  operates  rather  by  evoldng  an  exaggerated 
manifestation  of  the  second  one,  which  is  thus  in  a  way  a 
roactioii  to  a  stimulus.  In  either  event  the  empiric  result  is  the 
samr — namely,  that  the  one  affect,  which  is  unable  to  find 
satisfactory  expression,  disappears  from  view  and  is  succeeded 
by  the  otiicr,  which  therefore  stands  in  some  genetic  relation 
to  the  first. 

2.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  process  of  sub- 
limation is  mainly  an  unconscious  one;  that  is  to  say,  it  takes 
place  without  the  subject  being  aware  of  it.  It  does,  of  coune, 
happen  that,  either  spontaneously  or  on  advice,  a  person  vrfao 
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is  troubled  with  a  desire  that  cannot  be  gratified  devotes  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  sport,  study,  and  so  on,  and  in  so  doing 
consciously  sets  going  the  first  stage  of  the  sublimating  pro- 
cess by  providing  the  opportunity  for  this,  but  even  then  the 
actual  transference  of  the  affect  proceeds  unconsciously ,  as 
one  discovers  through  psycho-analysis.  Occurrences  such  as 
these,  however,  comprise,  as  will  presently  be  ei^laioed,  ooljr 
a  small  part  of  what  is  known  as  sublimation,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  whole  process  is  entirely  unconscious.  This  is  em- 
phasised in  the  following,  pass^e  of  Loewenfeld's/ who  fails, 
however,  to  draw  some  very  obvious  inferences  from  it :  *  Dabci 
muss  noch  wiederholt  betont  werdcn :  Nickt  dU  im  Btwusststim 
sick  vordrangende  Libido,  d.k.  das  als  solches  juhtttare  gesckU- 
chiliche  Verlangen  ist  es,  tvaa  die  forderlicken  EinmirkuHgtn  dtr 
Sexualitdt  auf  unser  Seelenleben  su  stande  bringt.  Diestr  Eitf 
fiuss  kommt  lediglich  der  in  das  Unterbewusstsein  herabgedrimgint 
oder  iiberhaupt  nie  in  das  Bewusslsein  geiangUn  Libido,  nsp. 
den  ihr  entsprechenden  eeniralen  Erregungen  zti.'  ['  tt  must 
again  be  repeated;  It  is  not  the  "  sexual  hunger  "  that  fwces 
itself  into  consciousness,  ije.,  sexual  desire  felt  as  such,  thai 
brings  about  the  furthering  effects  of  sexuality  on  our  mental 
life.  This  influence  comes  solely  from  the  hunger  that  has  been 
driven  down  into  the  subconscious  or  which  has  never  entered 
consciousness  at  all  (or  the  central  excitations  corrfsponding 
with  this).'] 

3.  Of  predominant  importance  in  regard  to  the  problcui> 
of  education  is  the  fact  that  the  process  of  sublimation  i»  mui::i 
more  a  matter  of  childhood  mentality  than  of  adult.  Any 
subUmation  that  occurs  in  adult  life  is  but  a  feeble  copy  of  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  it  goes  on  during  childhood,  especi- 
ally during  the  first  half  of  this;  in  fact,  the  weaning  of  the 
child  to  externa!  and  social  interests  and  considerations,  whicti 
is  the  essence  of  sublimation,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  process  in  the  whole  of  educatioJi.  The  spontaneous 
activities  and  interests  of  children  are  totally  different  froni 
those  which  are  the  aim  of  educational  strivings*,  and  thev  havi 
to  be  replaced  by  these.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  nu-:i- 
tioned  above,  however,  this  replacement  is  not  so  much  tlK 
putting  of  fresh  educational  interests  in  the  place  tif  the  earlier 
spontaneous  ones  as  the  diverting  of  fundamental  desires  and 
interests  into  new  channels;  it  is  the  utilising  of  the  sanic 
I  Locu-cnfelt].  op.  eit.,  S.  160. 
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energy  in  other  ways.  Appreciation  of  this  fact  would  lead 
to  a  much  closer  study  than  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  energy  that  stands  at  our  disposal  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  of  the  forms  in  which  it  spontaneously 
manifests  itself.  Teachers  empirically  recognise  the  impor- 
tance of  presenting  their  subject-matter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
'  appeal  '  to  children,  but  the  efforts  so  far  made  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  based  on  a  very  inadequate  study  of  what  the 
primary-  interests  in  children  that  have  to  be  appealed  to 
really  consist  in.  From  Clark  University  appeared  some  time 
ago  a  stimulating  paper*  containing  the  data  of  a  question- 
naire on  '  the  spontaneous  constructions  and  primitive  activities 
of  children,'  including  such  matters  as  the  kind  of  things  children 
spontaneously  do  with  snow,  sand,  earth,  string,  stones,  knives, 
and  so  on.  This  paper  of  Acher's  is  valuable  not  only  for  the 
extensive  data  it  contains,  but  also  for  the  clear-sighted  vision 
shewn  for  the  inomediate  bearing  of  these  on  the  problems 
of  education.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
passages  from  it :  '  The  student  of  child  study  who  is  familiar 
with  the  material  that  has  been  collected  in  the  past  two 
decades  on  this  subject  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
great  difference  which  exists  between  the  theory  of  education 
which  this  child  study  investigation  suggests  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  theory  which  underlies  much  of  the  actual  school  work 
on  the  other.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  are  many  instincts 
and  interests  of  children  already  revealed  by  these  investiga- 
tions which  are  not  taken  account  of  and  utilised  by  the  school 
programme  of  to-day.  ...  It  thus  becomes  the  imperative 
duty  of  educators  to  follow  this  course  of  development  and 
work  with  the  current  of  psychic  evolution  and  not  against  it, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present.  ...  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clear  as  the  child  study  naaterial  accumulates  that 
the  child  has  feelings,  motives,  instincts  and  interests  that 
should  guide  the  educator  in  his  work  rather  than  that  the 
educator  should  undertake  to  direct  and  modify  the  child's 
development.  The  child  must  be  allowed  to  evolve  naturally 
and  in  harmony  with  its  racial  inheritance.  But  in  the  school 
work  of  to-day  the  social  inheritance  of  comparatively  recent 
times  continues  to  be  imposed  on  the  child  and  the  deeper 
impulses  of  its  soul  are  scarcely  touched.  ...  It  is  need- 
less to  sny  that  there  arc  hundreds  of  other  vague  instincts, 
>  E.  A.  Achcr,  American  Jmtmti  ^  Psychology,  vtA.  xxi.,  p.  114. 
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motives  and  interests  in  the  child's  soul  besides  those  ahon 
referred  to.  The  full  and  complete  expression  of  these  would 
give  every  child  a  richness  of  mind  that  would  characteriv  ti 
all  through  life  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of  interests  to  an  extcot 
hardly  dreamed  of  now.' 

There  are,  unfortunately,  two  serious  deficiencies  in  Acher'i 
work,  deficiencies  that  are  inherent  in  his  method  of  approadi, 
and  which  need  to  be  remedied  by  work  done  along  other  Una 
that  may  serve  as  a  complement  to  his  observations.  Nanviy, 
he  omits  to  trace  either  forwards  or  backwards  the  spontancoui 
activities  studied  by  him.  On  the  one  hand,  not  developiiig 
the  principle  of  the  displacement  of  enei^y  discussed  abow, 
he  fails  to  indicate  the  precise  educational  and  social  uses  lo 
which  these  activities  can  be  put,  nor  does  he  discuss  the  normal 
fate  of  the  tendencies  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fail* 
to  see  that  they  are  not,  as  he  thinks,  primary  in  nature,  but 
are  themselves  the  outcome  of  still  deeper  and  older  tendenci« 
present  in  the  individual  from  the  earliest  childhood.  This  could 
not,  of  course,  have  been  determined  from  a  mere  questioo- 
naire  inquiry,  and  it  well  illustrates  the  limits  of  this  method. 
By  psycho-analysis  of  the  individual  one  is  enabled  to  trace 
in  great  detail  the  psychogenesis  and  later  evolution  of  each 
of  these  activities,  and  if  a  sufficient  experience  demonstrates 
the  presence  of  constant  features  in  this  evolution  one  can  with 
considerable  probability  formulate  certain  generalisations  aiov.ti 
these  lines.  It  may  be  said  that  any  one  accustomed  lo 
psycho-analytical  work  could  at  once  interpret  the  majority  of 
Acher's  observations  in  terms  of  still  more  primitive  childhood 
tendencies,^  and  also  indicate  a  variety  of  later  manifestation* 
in  which  they  might  become  expressed.  This  matter  «ill 
presently  be  considered  from  another  point  of  view. 

4.  The  process  of  sublimation  is  concerned  with  much 
deeper  agents  than  mere  ungratified  sexual  desire  in  the  popula: 
narrow  sense.  The  wliole  subject  is  commonly  discussed  in  a 
superficial  manner  as  if  it  were  a  questioi.  of  the  individual 
being  disajipointvd  in  love  and  seeking  cont-olation  in  the  ann« 

'  Kail  (iross  ('  i».is  Spiel  al.s  Katharsis,"  Zrihchr  f  pad  /•m,*i'/,.  ioii. 
Heft  7/X)  ci-nsidcrs  that  play  in  diililrcu  Imus  the  ftimti'in  <il  tt-m{><>r.inl>  ur- 
Uiadiiif;  ami  wt-vkiiiK  olt  Ihi-  tt-tiMdii  iiri(;iiiatiu(i  in  priiiiiti\i'  inMiiii.ti.  \tu 
ticularly  K\v  (•'rnUilivu  an<l  scxuxU  uhl-s,  tin-  dirt-i  t  i')«T«ti<'U  i>(  wbKb  a 
itii|xiJei|  hy  till'  lullueiicc  of  a  11vitiM.1l  ciiviri'niiii-iit.  He  trait's  the  •Inur 
kir  a  numl>i-r  ol  later  activities,  such  as  dancing,  mountain -cUmbin^;.  ami 
s<i  un,  to  a  like  '^nno. 
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of  religion,  of  work  and  what  not,  or  of  his  being  spurred  on 
by  the  stimulus  of  love  into  some  artistic  or  other  activity. 
For  instance,  Loewenfeld^  constantly  tests  the  significance  of 
sublimation  for  scientific  and  artistic  work,  etc.,  by  trying  to 
correlate  a  given  production  with  a  possible  love-affair.  Such  • 
things  may  presumably  happen,  but  they  constitute  a  very 
small  part  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  sublimation.  It 
cannot  be  insisted  on  too  strongly  that  sublimation  is  con- 
cerned not  so  much  with  normal  sexual  desire,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  as  with  the  individual  biological  components  of  the 
instinct,  i.e.,  with  the  various  infantile  tendencies  that  later 
on  form  the  basis  of  erotic  desire  as  well  as  of  many  other 
(non-sexual)  interests.  This  is  clearly  of  cardinal  import  for 
education,  for  it  means  that  sublimation  is  not  a  matter  of  dis< 
placing  for  other  purposes  a  diffuse  energy,  but  an  accurate 
and  specific  transference  of  cnerg>'  from  one  given  field  of 
interest  to  another;  each  special  later  interest  corresponds  with 
a  special  primary  component  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

In  psycho>analytical  work  one  also  obtains  an  insight  into 
the  function  served  by  the  process  of  sublimation  and  the  forces 
that  bring  it  about.  It  is  found  that  the  earlier  tendencies 
that  are  in  this  way  displaced  by  later  ones  are  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  social  and  ethical  standards  of  a 
civilised  community,  and  therefore  also  to  those  of  the  child 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  his  environ- 
ment, i.e.,  after  the  age  of  about  six  months.  They  concern 
such  tendencies  and  traits  as  preoccupation  with  his  own  body, 
and  especially  with  particular  parts  of  this,  interest  and  plea- 
sure in  various  bodily  functions,  especially  those  of  excretion, 
selfish  inronsideration  for  others,  jealousy  and  resentment  at 
beiuR  disturbed  or  interfered  with,  curiosity  about  such  ques- 
tions as  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes,  the  origin  of 
babies  and  the  nature  of  marital  relations,  and  so  on,  ten- 
dencies most  of  which  modern  writers  group  under  the  broad 
term  of  sexual.  These  tendencies  have  to  be  renounced  by  the 
child,  the  completeness  and  ease  with  which  this  is  accom- 
plished varying  greatly  from  one  instance  to  another.  They, 
of  course,  become  forgotten  in  later  life,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
calie<I.  ■  repressed  ';  this  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  ex- 
tensively ignored  by  adults,  and  the  significance  of  them  for 
childhood  development  greatly  under-estimated.  They  do  not, 
>  Loewsnfeld,  op.  cit.,  S.  190,  191,  iio,  210,  etc. 
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howevt-r,  die,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  undergo  a  trans- 
formation, finding  an  outlet  in  more  suitable  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  thereby  furnishing  energy  of  incalculable  value 
for  social  and  educational  activities;  this  is  the  process  of 
sublimation. 

It  is  difficult  to  furnish  actual  instances  of  sublimation  that 
would  carry  due  conviction,  because  one  is  not  justified  here  in 
assuming  any  considerable  familiarity  with  unconscious  mental 
processes,  so  that  the  instances  given  will  run  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing mere  unsupported  and  improbable  assertions.  With  this 
reser\ation,  however,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made:  It 
has  fallen  to  me,  as  to  most  other  psycho-analysts,'  to  have 
the  opportunity  in  a  great  numt)er  of  cases  to  trace  the  impulses 
that  led  various  persons  to  enter  upon  their  respective  profes- 
sion or  employment,  and  even  matters  so  important  as  this  one 
finds  to  be  dictated  by  unrealised  and  buried  tendencies  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  in  comparison  with  external  inducements 
and  opportunities,  than  is  generally  supposed.  These  external 
factors,  important  as  they  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer, 
are  often  but  the  pretext  for  the  expression  of  some  primaiy, 
submerged  striving.  A  child,  for  instance,  who  has  conquered 
a  sadistic  love  of  cruelty  may  when  he  grows  up  become  a 
successful  butcher  or  a  distinguished  surgeon,  according  to  his 
capacities  and  opportunities.  One  in  whom  the  exhibitionistic 
fondness  for  self-display  was  pronounced  may  develop  into  an 
actor,  an  auctioneer,  or  an  orator.  There  comes  to  my  mind 
a  patient  who  as  a  child  had  shewn  an  unusually  strong  interest 
in  the  act  of  micturition,  in  the  guidance  of  the  flow,  in  the 
force  of  it,  and  so  on:  when  a  liftle  older  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  playing  with  streams  and  puddles,  manipulating  them 
in  every  possible  way;  he  is  now  a  well-known  engineer,  and 
has  constructed  a  number  of  canals  and  bridges.  Others,  whose 
primary  interests  concerned  more  solid  excretions,  sublimated 
these  in  their  childhood  through  various  games  ('  spontaneous 
activities'  of  Acher),  and  later  became — one  an  architect, 
another  a  sculptor,  a  third  a  type-moulder,  and  so  on;  one, 
finding  that  solid  substances  were  more  easily  moulded  and 
played  with  after  they  had  been  heated,  developed  a  fondness 
for  cooking  and  became  a  chef.  Naturally  it  is  not  maintained 
>  See,  for  instance,  Stekd,  '  Beiufswahl  und  Kriminalit&t,'  Ar^no  /# 
KriimnalanlhTOpohgie  und  Kriminalistik.  igii.  Bd.  xlt.,  and  Fortm&Utr's 
r«view  of  Ostwald's  '  Grosse  H&nner '  in  the  ZetitraM,  /Or  PqicAommL. 
Jahrg.  L,  1911.S.  M*-  1 
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following  consideration:  As  has  been  insisted  on  by  both 
Freud  ^  and  Loewenfeld,"  there  are  distinct  limits  set  by  natnn 
to  the  extent  to  which  sublimation  is  possible,  and  it  is,  aboK 
all,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  vary  enormoo^ 
with  different  Individuals.  Our  present  system  of  forcing  aD 
children,  except  those  obviously  defective,  through  the  same 
intellectual  mill  is  probably  productive  of  much  less  hann 
than  our  even  stricter  custom  of  exacting,  under  fearful  penal- 
ties, a  uniform  moral,  social  and  ethical  standard  of  behaviwir. 
In  all  these  respects  there  should  be  a  greater  regard  for  tht 
individual  constitution  and  individual  tendencies,  a  moic 
lenient  tolerance  combined  with  a  more  prescient  knowiet^. 
In  every  branch  of  education  there  is  need  of  a  looser  rein,  bat 
also  of  a  more  clear-sighted  guidance.  This  would  give  us,  it 
is  true,  a  greater  variety  in  the  social  commonwealth,  but  alsoa 
more  accurate  htting  of  the  individual  to  the  tasks  he  has  to 
fulfil,  and  a  much  greater  development  of  individual  capacity 
and  efficiency. 

To  those  who  are  startled  by  these  prospects  we  may  oS« 
the  following  consolatory  consideration,  which  will  shew  that 
more  compromise  with  the  existing  modes  of  education  is 
possible  than  might  have  appeared  from  the  previous  remarks. 
Experience  teaches  that  there  is  a  considerable  stereotypy  in 
the  forms  that  sublimation  of  a  given  tendency  takes,  and,  as 
there  are  only  a  quite  limited  number  of  such  primary  ten- 
dencies, it  follows  that  the  results  of  sublimation  must  shew 
a  considerable  resemblance  in  a  large  number  of  individuals. 
So  far  as  one  can  see,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  possible 
variations  that  the  effects  of  sublimation  may  shew,  this  beii^ 
one  cause  of  the  fact  that  no  two  individuals  are  precisely 
alike,  but  nevertheless  it  is  found  in  actual  practice  that 
similar  paths  are  followed  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
particularly  when  the  environment  is  about  the  same.  If, 
then,  it  is  agreed  that  the  children  who  deviate  from  the 
average  are  to  be  relatively  neglected,  much  as  they  are  at 
present,  it  should  be  possible  to  devise  educational  methods 
that  are  best  adapted  for  the  more  usual  types  of  sublimatioD. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  task  of  making  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary investigations  and  of  devising  these  methods  cannot 
be  relegated  to  the  school  teacher,  who  has  not  only  neither 

»  Freud,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  April,  1910,  p.  218. 
'  Loewenfeld,  op.  cit.,  S.  221. 
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the  training  nor  the  opportunity  for  such  detailed  investigations, 
but  to  whom  certain  aspects  of  them,  e.g.,  the  sexual,  may  be 
counted  upon  to  appear  distasteful,  and  that  it  is  probably  a 
matter  for  the  combined  efforts  of  psedagogical  and  pxdological 
psychologists.  Their  findings  must  then  be  communicated  to 
the  teacher,  for  whom  it  might  not  even  be  obligatory  to  under- 
stand the  full  rationale  of  them. 

The  problems  of  re-education  meet  us  in  several  different 
forms,  according  as  the  subject  is  a  neurotic  or  insane  patient, 
a  pervert,  a  criminal,  or  any  other  social  failure.  In  all  these 
the  process  of  sublimation  has  failed  to  effect  its  social  pur- 
pose, and  the  unsocial  or  morbid  activity  that  has  resulted  is 
the  product  of  primary  childhood  tendencies  that  have  never 
been  properly  controlled;  the  subjects  are  victims  of  what  may 
be  called  miscarried  sublimation .  The  problems  of  the  nature 
and  variety  of  this  miscarriage  involve  a  study  of  many  other 
matters  besides  those  strictly  belonging  to  education  itself, 
and  I  will  here  confine  myself  to  one  of  them  where  the  rela- 
tion to  the  latter  is  especially  close — namely,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  the  foregoing  principles  being  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the  advanced 
cases  of  dementia  where  the  patients  often  lead  a  practically 
vegetative  existence.  They  are  not  only  unable  to  do  any 
useful  work,  but  even  to  care  for  or  feed  themselves,  and  their 
activities  may  be  reduced  to  the  monotonous  and  reiterated 
performance  of  some  apparently  meaningless  movement. 
Thanks  to  the  studies  of  Freud,  Abraham  and  many  others,  it 
is  now  known  that  these  activities  represent  a  distorted  and 
degenerated  form  of  infantile  conduct  of  an  auto-erotic  kind. 
Defeated  in  life,  and  prevented  by  their  internal  inhibitions 
and  conflicts  from  permanently  sublimating  their  inborn  ten- 
dencies in  satisfactory  directions,  i^.,  from  '  adapting  them- 
seK'cs  to  their  environment,'  they  have  reverted  to  a  state  of 
early  childhood,  and  their  interests  and  activities  are  corre- 
spondingly reduced  and  simplified.  These  are  manifested 
mostly,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  in  distorted  and  at  first 
sight  unrecognisable  ways,  but  often  enough  in  the  naked 
infantile  form  itself;  an  tuimistakable  instance  of  the  latter  is 
the  frequency  \\ith  which  the  depths  of  dementia  are  acctmi- 
panied  by  preoccupation  with  the  dejecta,  a  condition  which 
in  an  adult  patient  is  equally  troublesome  and  repulsive. 
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Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  divert  the  available  entfiT 
:  such  patients  into  useful  or,  at  all  events,  less  repdktt 
lannels;  a  recent  example  that  may  be  referred  to  is  (k 
ork  of  Miss  Kent ^.  on  habit-formation  in  dementia  pnea. 
M  such  endeavours  that  I  am  aware  of,  however,  have  bta 
ot  only  too  pretentious  in  their  scope,  but  have  not  t^ei 
ito  account  the  actual  nature  of  the  energy  that  is  to  k 
iverted.    The  interests  that  are  intended  to  replace  the  stow- 
^ed  behaviour,  i.e.,  the  manifestations  of  the  infantile  tes- 
encies,  are  in  most  cases  totally  disconnected  with  the  latur. 
whereas  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  interests  tba 
rauld  directly  Unk  on  to  them;  to  do  this  it  is,  of  course,  is- 
ispensable  that  a  preliminary  study  be  made  of  the  predx 
leaning  of  the  patient's  manifestations,  and  therefore  of  tk 
ature  of  the  energy  that  is  at  bis  disposal.    Further,  it  will  be 
vident  from  the  previous  considerations  that   sublinutioe 
troceeds  by  gradual  st^es,  these  being,  in  fact,  parallel  whk 
he  development  of  the  individual.    One  cannot,  thereforr,  urn 
00  high  at  first,  but  must  imitate  nature  in  advancing  ddU»- 
Tately  from  one  stage  to  the  next.    It  seems  reasonable  lo 
nfer  that,  when  an  adult  has  reverted  to  a  condition  whick 
>sychologicaIly  is  very  close  to  that  of  infancy,  the  surest  my 
o  arouse  him  from  his  apparently  hopeless  state  would  be  to 
;et  him  to  traverse  paths  similar  to  those  characteristic  of 
nfancy.     A  more  hopeful  line  of  work  than  that  commonly 
ittempted    would    therefore    be    to    correlate    the    activitiff 
■pontancously  shewn  by  the  patients  with  those   that  thty 
:orrespond  with  in  childhood,  and  then  make  use  of  the  pa:h« 
jf  sublimation   instinctively  cmplo>-ed    by  thi-   normal    chil-J. 
No  doubt  modifications  would  have  to  be  introduced  to  sui: 
:he  special  circumstances,  but  in  general  I  am  convinced  thai 
nuch  could  be  learned  for  this  purpose  by  studying  doscK 
;he  evolution   of  early  childhood.     There  ts  cver>-   prospect 
:hat  attempts  carried  out  in  this  direction  »-ould  prove  of  cor.- 
iidcrable  value  in  the  treatment  of  advanced  dementia. 

Fortunately,  these  unambitious  efforts  ropresint  the  Ua.-: 
lopcful  rc-cducational  problems.  With  such  patient.*  it  may 
be  said  that  their  sublimating  capacities  arc  for  all  practira! 
purposes  paralysed,  and  one  would  be  satisfied  to  be  able  to 
restore  even  a  modest  level  of  mental  activity.  In  all  othtr 
:lasses  of  case  one  aspires  to  loftier  aims,  certainly  to  making 
>  G.  H.  Kent,  Piyckological  Review,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  374. 
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the  individual  an  efficient  member  of  society.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  success  of  psycho-analysis  in 
undoing  the  morbid  development  of  these  subjects  by  means 
of  unravelling  the  psychogenesis  of  their  unhealthy  manifesta- 
tions, and  in  thus  enabling  them  to  divert  for  social  purposes 
the  tendencies  which  their  early  education  failed  to  sublimate. 
It  is  clear  that,  however  brilliant  such  success  may  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual — ^and  even  here  it  is  often 
hampered  to  a  serious  extent  by  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
factors — from  the  point  of  view  of  society  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  palliative  measure  for  dealing  with  an  extravagant 
evil.  It  is  time  that  society,  confronted  with  the  undiminish- 
ing  hordes  of  her  failures,  began  to  inquire  into  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  state  of  affairs  that  can  almost  be  described  as  a 
bankruptcy  of  true  education.  The  real  meaning  of  this 
extravagance  would  then  be  discovered — namely,  that  civilisa- 
tion has  reached,  or  is  on  the  point  of  reaching,  the  limit  beyond 
which  unguidcd  sublimation  can  no  longer  be  successfully 
maintained.*  The  instinctive  strivings  of  mankind  have  dis- 
placed from  the  primary  inborn  tendencies  a  mass  of  energy 
that  through  various  social  activities  has  built  up  what  we  call 
civilisation,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  amount  of  energy 
in  this  way  accessible  is  even  now  overdrawn.  If  the  present 
level  of  civilisation  is  to  be  maintained,  and  further  progress 
made,  it  will  become  necessary  to  supplement  the  instinctive 
forces  making  for  sublimation  by  a  conscious  and  co-ordinate 
guidance.  The  first  logical  step  in  this  direction  must  be  a 
careful  and  unprejudiced  penetration,  along  psycho-analytical 
or  similar  lines,  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mind,  particularly 
of  that  of  the  child.  Such  an  investigation  is  bound  to  yield 
invaluable  results  for  education,  not  only  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  school  teaching,  but  also  for  child-training  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word. 

>  Since  this  sentence  was  written  the  world-war  has  provided  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  bankruptcy  in  questim  may  become 
manifest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MENTAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHILD' 

In  the  following  remarks  the  subject  of  the  unconscious  meoOi 
life  of  the  child  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  i 
particular  mode  of  approach  to  child-study  on  the  one  haoi 
and  of  a  particular  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  tm 
'  unconscious  '  on  the  other;  in  other  words,  from  the  stand- 
point of  psycho-analysis. 

The  mode  of  approach  to  child-study  to  which  I  refer  is 
primarily  that  of  a  psycho-analytic  exploration  of  the  adnh 
neurotic  mind,  a  fact  which  in  itself  immediately  excites  pn- 
judice  as  to  the  validity  of  any  conclusions  reached  in  this  w^. 
Three  critical  questions  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  in  'Hi 
connection:  First,  to  what  extent  are  we  justified  in  transfa- 
ring  to  the  normal  conclusions  avowedly  based  on  investigation 
of  the  abnormal  ?  Secondly,  what  value  has  an  examination 
of  the  adult  mind  for  the  purpose  of  child-study,  and  arenoi 
memories  of  childhood  distorted  beyond  expression  in  the  aiJidt 
mind  ?  Thirdly,  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tie 
psycho-analytic  method  of  research,  and  on  the  conclusioni 
reached  by  the  use  of  it  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  last  of  these  questions  hen, 
for  to  do  so  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  present  subject, 
and  I  must  therefore  be  allowed  for  the  purposes  of  these 
remarks  to  make  the  assumption  that  the  lines  on  whkh  the 
psycho-analytic  method  is  carried  out  are  sound  ones,  so  tbai 
I  may  confine  myself  here  to  expounding  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions that  have  been  arrived  at  by  those  who  employ  it.  tn 
the  case  of  the  other  two  questions  I  can  at  least  indicate  tbe 
nature  of  the  answers  that  may  be  given  to  them. 

As  to  the  first  question,  concerning  the  relation  of  the 

>  Read  before  the  Child  -  Study  Association,  in  London,  March  16, 191'' 
Published  in  Child-Study,  vol.  ix. 
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normal  to  the  abnormal  mind,  there  is  this  to  be  said.  Al- 
though at  first  sight  there  seem  to  be  evident  differences  between 
the  workings  of  the  neurotic  and  what  may  be  called  the 
normal  mind,  nevertheless  closer  attention  to  the  matter  shews 
that  these  are  always  differences  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 
that  the  same  forces  are  in  play  in  the  two  cases,  and  that — 
strange  as  it  may  appear— ^disease  does  not  add  any  new  ele- 
ment that  is  not  already  present  in  the  healthy  mind.}  The 
grouping  of  the  forces  operative  may  be  modified  in  the  case 
of  a  neurosis,  and  their  relative  perspective  altered,  but  the 
structure  and  mechanisms  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  normal,  and  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  two  is  that,  owing  to  the  magnification  afforded  by  neurotic 
reactions,  it  becomes  easier  to  discern  and  trace  out  the  action 
of  fundamental  character  traits  when  one  is  dealing  with  a 
neurotic  person.  Further,  neurotic  tendencies  have  such  a 
widespread  incidence — no  one  being  entirely  free  from  them 
— that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard  an  absolutely  healthy 
mind  as  the  more  abnormal,  in  the  sense  that  it  constitutes  a 
theoretical  abstraction  rather  than  a  description  of  what  is 
actually  met  with. 

The  third  criticism  mentioned  above,  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  child  and  adult  mind,  calls  for  a  more  detailed 
explanation.  The  familiar  saying,  '  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man  ' — one  to  which  no  more  than  lip  service  is  usually  paid — 
is  taken  very  seriously  and  applied  very  literally  by  the  psycho- 
analyst. As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  holds  not 
merely  that  certain  interesting  resemblances  can  be  perceived 
between  the  child  and  the  adult  into  which  it  later  develops, 
an  observation  easily  made  and  generally  recognised,  but  that 
the  child's  mind  persists  throughout  the  whole  of  life  in  an 
unaltered  form  by  the  side  of,  and  concealed  by,  the  adult 
mind.  This  persistence  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for  which  no 
analogy  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  nature ;  what  constitutes  its 
unique  feature  is  the  curious  circumstance  that  the  child's 
mind  is  to  be  found  in  adult  life  in  its  original  and  unchanged 
form  at  the  same  time  as  the  adult  mind  into  which  it  has 
developed,  a  paradox  which  becomes  perhaps  less  startling, 
however,  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  difference  between  form 
and  energy,  between  what  may  be  called  the  static  and  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  mental  processes. 

It  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  the  infantile  mind  still  produces 
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external  manifestations  in  adult  life,  it  does  so  only  in  a  ond 
fied  form  and  rarely  in  its  primitive  way  (really  only  in  menu 
disorder),  but  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  unchanged  te 
of  the  infantile  mind  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  external  obw 
vation  in  adult  life,  being  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  tinco 
sctous.  It  constitutes  the  core  and  the  characteristic  paiti 
the  unconscious  mind,  which  up  to  the  present  has  beenfom 
capable  of  exploration  only  by  means  of  the  psycho-analvt 
method.  To  the  consideration  of  its  typical  features  wesJu 
return  as  soon  as  we  have  come  to  an  understanding  about  t 
meaning  of  the  term  '  unconscious  mind.* 

Without  entering  into  the  historical  question  of  the  raai 
senses  in  which  this  term  has  at  various  times  been  empiojti 
I  propose  simply  to  indicate  the  sense  in  w^ich  it  is  used 
psycho-analysis,  which  is  the  one  in  which  it  will  be  used 
this  paper.  The  word  '  unconscious  '  here  does  not  so  mo 
mean  that  there  is  no  quality  of  consciousness  attaching  tof 
mental  process  in  question — though  this  is  probable  enough 
as  that  the  conscious  ego  is  unaware  of  it.  Thus  an  unconsdo 
idea  means  an  idea,  which  may  be  merely  a  latent  memory,  th 
at  the  given  moment  under  consideration  is  not  present  in  co 
sciousness,  so  that  the  ego  is  not  aware  of  it.  This  is  a  sintf 
enough  conception,  but  there  are  two  further  matters  in  r^ 
to  it  that  are  not  so  commonly  appreciated.  The  first  is  th 
such  ideas  are  not  always  latent,  as  might  well  be  suppose 
but  that  in  various  circumstances  they  may  exert  importai 
activities  without  at  all  penetrating  into  consciousness.  Tl 
readiest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  obtained  from  observation  of  9 
called  post-h5'pnotic  phenomena,  where  an  idea  implanted  i 
the  phj'sician  while  the  subject  is  in  a  somnambulic  state  ma 
subsequently  lead  to  quite  complicated  actions  being  perform* 
by  the  subject,  without  his  having  the  least  notion  of  the  soun 
of  such  impulses — i.e.,  of  the  implanted  idea.  Similar  prool 
of  the  dynamic  power  of  unconscious  ideas  may  easily  be  ot 
tained  by  investigation  of  dream  life,  or  of  various  everj'da; 
slips  in  mental  functioning,  such  as  sUps  of  the  tongue  and  pa 
errors  of  memory,  etc.* 

The  second  point  is  that  the  correlation  between  the  in 

portance  of  a  given  idea  and  its  absence  from  consciousness  i 

not  at  all  what  it  is  commonly  assumed  to  be.     The  genen 

opinion  about  this  is  that  if  an  idea  is  not  present  in  consdoo! 

>  See  Chapter  VI.  ■  See  Ch^ter  JV. 
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less  it  is  because  it  is  not  important  enough,  and  that  it  can 
icnetrate  into  consciousness  only  when  it  attains  a  sufiident 
itrength — i.e.,  a  sufficient  degree  of  affective  significance.  This, 
lowever,  is  only  true  within  a  very  limited  range.  It  can 
tasily  be  shewn  that  many  unconscious  ideas  are  quite  the 
■everse  of  weak  or  insignificant — indeed,  that  they  represent 
1  most  essential  part  of  the  personality. 

We  have  therefore  to  draw  a  distinction  between  two 
;lasses  of  unconscious  mental  processes :  between  those  on  the 
>ne  hand  that  fail  to  reach  consciousness  because  of  their  lack 
>f  importance,  and  those  on  the  other  hand  that  fail  to  do  so 
>ecause  of  their  excess  of  importance.  To  these  two  classes 
lave  been  given  the  names  of  '  preconscious  '  and  '  uncon- 
icious  '  respectively.  Preconscious  thoughts  comprise  the  vast 
lumber  of  thoughts  that  are  not  present  in  consciousness 
It  a  given  moment,  but  which  have  the  capacity  of  entering 
x>nsciousness  under  appropriate  circumstances  without  any 
tpccial  difficulty — e.g.,  when  they  are  called  up  by  a  suitable 
:rain  of  association.  Thoughts  that  belong  to  the  unconscious 
}roper,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  this  capacity.  Between 
:hem  and  consciousness  there  is  interposed  an  almost  insuper- 
ible  barrier,  and  without  adventitious  aid  it  is  not  possible 
or  them  to  surmount  this.  On  any  attempt  being  made  to 
iring  these  unconscious  thoughts  into  consciousness  the  barrier 
nanifests  itself,  subjectively  as  a  sense  of  intense  repulsion 
igainst  the  thoughts  on  the  part  of  the  person,  and  objectively 
3  a  sense  of  opposition  against  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
lUtsider. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  opposition,  or 
resistance,'  as  it  is  called,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  set 
f  forces  that  are  in  constant  action  in  restraining  the  uucon- 
cious  thoughts  from  entering  consciousness,  so  we  see  that  the 
larrier  in  question  is  really  a  dynamic  pressure  exerted  against 
he  onward  flow  of  unconscious  thoughts.  This  dynamic 
.ressure  is  given  the  technical  name  of  '  repression,'  and  it  is 
asy  to  shew  that  its  function  is  to  keep  from  consciousness, 
o  far  as  is  possible,  thoughts  that  are  unpleasant  and  painful 
o  the  ego.  It  does  not  need  much  introspection  to  detect 
races  of  this  mechanism  even  in  consciousness  itself — namely, 
he  tendency  to  ignore  what  we  would  rather  not  sec  or  know, 
jid  to  turn  our  attention  away  from  thoughts  that  are  per- 
onally  distasteful ;  it   is  indicated  in  the  very  use  of  such 
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phrases  as  '  repulsive  ideas,'  '  thoughts  that  repel  one/  and  »  ! 
oa.     But  from  the  nature  itself  of  the  process  it  is  eWdent  thx 
we  can  have  little  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is :: 
operation,   for   thoughts   from   which  conscious    attention  s 
deflected  are,  by  definition,  those  of  which  we  are  least  awin.    I 
I  lay  emphasis  on  this  expression  '  deflection  of  attention,'  far 
it  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard  the  process  of  repression  ■    , 
one  in  which  the  person  deliberately  pushes  out  various  thougbfi 
from  consciousness,  whereas  it  is  much  more  a  process  that 
prevents  them  from  ever  entering  consciousness,  though  ihr 
former  occurrence  is  naturally  the  more  familiar  to  us. 

Investigation  of  thoughts  that  belong  to  the  unconixiou* 
proper  shews  that  they  possess  a  number  of  peculiarities  whi-.-. 
sharply  distinguish  them  from  conscious  and  precunsdou' 
thoughts,  pecuIiariticB  which  I  cannot  even  enumerate  her*- ■ 
They  differ  in  both  thoir  ronteiit  and  their  mode  of  functioniiu; 
We  may,  therefore,  summarise  the  foregoing  statements  b> 
saying  that  when  one  uses  the  expression  '  unconscious  '  in  thf 
psycho-analytical  sense,  one  denotes  by  it  mental  proctsses 
that  are  (i)  unconscious,  (2)  dynamically  active  in  the  pro- 
duction of  external  manifestations,  (3)  of  high  significance  to 
the  personality  and  {4)  endowed  with  certain  peculiar  attributn 
that  sharply  distinguish  them  from  the  type  of  mental  functn-r- 
ing  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

As  was  indicated  above,  the  core  of  the  urir(>ii-««-i(>-j>  ini:  1 
in  the  sense  just  defined,  not  only  dates  from  the  periud  of  rariv 
childhood,  but  actually  is  the  infantile  mind  itself,  which  ha* 
persisted  in  uti  unaltered  form  as  if  it  had  be<-n  enihe.idcd  \t. 
the  centre  of  ail  later  mental  activity.  The  manner  iit  whicr 
this  curious  state  of  affairs  conies  about  will  presentiv  be  n^r.- 
sidered.  Before  taking  up  this  genetic  question.  htiwevtT.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  another  matter  in  more  direct  cuntJMij- 
tion  of  our  discussion.  Investigation  by  means  of  p^vtlii'^ 
analysis  reveals  the  remarkable  and  fundamental  fact ,  on  wh-.c" 
I  desire  to  lay  special  emphasis,  that  gtaraliel  with,  and  :■■ 
doubt  related  to,  the  barrier  which  we  have  said  exists  bir«t-r" 
consciousness  and  the  unconscious  proper  there  \y>  aN-i  a' 
external  barrier  lietween  the  infantile  an<l  the  adult  niiini.  Iki;;: 
in  tl»e  same  individual  and  in  the  relation  between  adul:  .i-i.; 
child. 

The  ditficulty  experienced  by  an  adult  in  attempting:  to  i?-: 
'  SeeChaptCT  VI. 
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ton  intimate  terms  with  the  recesses  of  a  child's  mind  has  often 
'been  commented  on,  and,  indeed,  constitutes  probably  the 
:nMin  obstacle  in  the  way  of  child-study,  but  there  are  two 
:  matters  in  this  connection  that  certainly  are  not  commonly 
lappreciated  in  their  full  import.    One  is  the  extent  to  which 
;the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  child  operates.    When  one  ( 
I  hears  a  fond  mother  confidently  assert  that  her  child  tells  her  i 
everything  there  is  in  his  nund,  one  may  be  perfectly  certain  \ 
:that  she  is  the  victim  of  a  gross  illusion.     Not  only  does  the  j 
child  from  the  tenderest  years  instinctively  preserve  his  inmost  | 
thoughts  from  any  adult,  however  dear,  but  he  is  both  unable) 
and  unwilling  to  formulate  many  of  them  even  to  himself,  and  | 
these  arc  by  no  means  the  least  important. 

The  second  matter,  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  adult, 
is  still  more  generally  ignored.  The  only  trace  of  any  rec<^ni- 
tion  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  such  remarks  as  '  How  hard  it  is  to 
see  things  from  the  child's  point  of  view  I'  a  difficulty  usually 
ascribed  to  defective  imagination.  Far  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  affective  opposition  to  seeing  various  things  that 
go  on  in  the  child  even  when  the  opportunity  does  present 
itself,  and  still  more  to  appreciating  them  at  their  true  signi- 
ficance when  it  is  no  longer  possible  altogether  to  overlook 
their  existence.  This  opposition  is  not  merely  similar  to,  it  is 
identical  with,  the  resistance  we  have  described  above  as  operat- 
ing against  the  recognition  of  unconscious  thoughts  on  the 
part  of  consciousness.  To  re[>eat  this  in  other  words  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  adults  in  pene- 
trating into  the  child's  mind  is  grossly  identical  with  the  barrier 
that  exists  between  his  own  consciousness  and  his  unconscious, 
and  until  this  barrier  is  overcome,  as  it  is  in  psycho-analysis, 
it  is  impossible  for  an  adult  to  see  the  child's  mind  as  it 
really  is. 

This  is  the  final  answer  to  those  critics  of  psycho-analyus 
who  maintain  that  they  have  assiduously  studied  the  child's 
mind  without  being  able  to  find  in  it  the  various  characteristics 
and  contents  described  by  psycho-analysts.  Of  course  they  are 
unable  to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  unable  to 
see  what  is  in  their  own  mind.  Until  a  person  has  access  to  the 
recesses  of  his  own  mind  he  certainly  will  fail  to  penetrate  to 
the  recesses  of  another's  mind,  above  all  to  those  of  a  child's. 
It  is  perhaps  in  place  here  to  broaden  the  statement  made 
above  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  psycho-analytical  theory  is 
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built.  I  said  to  begin  with  that  the  mode  of  approach  to  cbt 
study  here  under  consideration  is  primarily  that  of  a  psyc^ 
analytical  exploration  uf  the  adult  neurotic  mind,  and  Ida: 
briefly  with  the  objections  to  this  mode  of  approach.  Wm 
this  remains  true  historically,  the  statement  should  be  coo- 
pleted  by  pointing  out  that  other  equally  important  sourcnflt 
material  have  since  become  available  to  us.  These  are,  fin:, 
various  anthropological  data — ^mythology,  folk-lore,  compan- 
tive  religion,  etc.;  secondly,  psycho-analysis  of  normal  adnh 
minds,  so  far  as  any  mind  can  be  called  normal  or  at  all  evms 
healthy;  thirdly,  psycho-analysis  of  children's  minds,  of  whKi 
a  number  have  now  been  published;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
direct  observation  of  normal  children  by  eyes  whose  \-i5ion  las  ' 
been  sharpened  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  alwan 
existing  between  consciousness  and  the  unconscious  micd, 
eyes  whose  gaze  is  no  longer  interfered  with  by  the  refracticf 
prism  of  prejudice  which  divides  the  field  of  vision  into  wha: 
may  be  seen  and  what  may  not  be. 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  genetic  question  of  how  a  dis- 
tinction comes  to  be  effected  at  all  between  the  unconscious 
and  the  conscious  mind,  and  here  I  shall  have  to  adopt  thr 
form  of  a  somewhat  didactic  exposition  of  the  conclusions  that 
have  been  reached  as  the  result  of  psjxho-analytic  work.  I- 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tht*  furm  ■■; 
mental  activity  present  during  the  first  few  wei-ks  nr  t>\er 
months  of  life  exactly  corri'sponds  with  either  conscious  or 
unconscious  activity  as  we  know  these  in  later  life,  tlioui;^-  '■'• 
probably  resombles  the  latter  of  these  more  than  it  do<->  ih*- 
former.  It  is  prarticaliy  certain,  for  instance,  that  then-  i?  2'. 
that  time  no  consciousness  of  self  as  distinct  from  the  rt-i-:  <■: 
the  worid,  and  this  general  lack  of  differentiation  i>  pr.>b>ib!v 
characteristic.  The  splitting  of  the  mind,  therefi>re,  intu  tv"- 
scious  and  unconscious  processes  represents  an  acquired  st.iir  i-: 
affairs,  and  not  a  primary  situation. 

According  to  Freud,^  there  exist  from  the  very  begiiinirii;  ■.>; 
life  two  separate  systems  of  mental  activity  which  eonstiiutr 
tlie  precursors  of  what  later  would  be  called  conscious  and  u::- 
conscious  thinking  respectively.  He  conceives  tlu-  mi:;.!,  'i.. 
start  with,  as  an  apparatus  or  machine  which  can  be  stirr-ii 
into  activity  by  Jiny  stimulus,  emanating  either  from  witht-ut 
or  fn»m  witiiiii  the  rndividual,  anri  nutintains  that  the  objut  i.: 
'  '  nicTraunnli-utuiip,'  lyl^.  Kap.  vii. 
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?  the  resulting  activity  is  always  to  restore  the  original  condition 

5-  of  rest  by  bringing  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  effect  of 

~  the  disturbing  stimulus  is  nullified.     The  result  of  setting  the 

3  primary  system  in  action  is  to  create  a  condition  of  diffuse 

3:  restlessness  and  excitation,  which  radiates  widely  throughout 

=  the  mind,  and  which  seeks  in  every  direction  for  an  outflow  of 

i  the  accompanying  energy.     The  tendency  to  replace  this  state 

I   of  excitation,  which  is  experienced  as  pain  or  '  displeasure  ' 

t  {Unlust),  by  the  relief  of  satisfaction,  which  is  experienced  as 

■;    pleasure  (Luat),  constitutes  what  we  term  a  wish. 

I  At  the  very  beginning  of  life,  immediately  after  birth,  there 

:    is  hardly  time  for  this  state  of  affairs  to  develop,  for  those  in 

i   attendance,  the   mother,  nurse,  and    so  on,  at  once  see  to  it 

;    that  the  stimulus  is  nullified — i-e-,  that  the  child's  wants  are 

;    stilled.     It  is,  for  instance,  kept  warm,  protected  from  light 

.-   and  sound  stimuli,  and,  if  necessary,  fed.     On  the  next  occa- 

:    sion  that  a  similar  stimulus  occurs — let  us  take  that  of  hunger 

— the  excitation  set  up  proceeds  in  both  of  the  two  directions 

open  to  it,  towards  the  afferent,  sensory  side,  and  the  efferent, 

motor  side  of  the  mind  respectively.     The  former  results  in  a 

re-animation  of  the  perception  which  on  the  previous  occasion 

represented  the  cessation  of  the  disturbing  restlessness,  in  this 

case  the  sensations  and  perceptions  accompanying  the  act  of 

being  fed. 

In  other  words,  the  child  imagines  it  is  being  fed,  a  process 
known  as  hallucinatory  gratification  of  a  need,  in  which  a  per- 
ceptual identity  of  the  current  situation  with  a  previous  one  is 
brought  about.  Under  pathological  circumstances  in  the  adult 
this  process  is  apparently  capable  of  procuring  satisfaction 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  An  example  frequently  seen  is 
that  of  a  hallucinatory  psychosis  in  which  the  patient  secures 
in  his  imagination  something  that  is  denied  him  in  reality, 
such  as  the  restoration  of  a  lost  object  of  affection;  the  same 
is  to  a  less  extt-nt  true  of  ordinary  day-dreaming.  As  a  rule, 
however,  and  especially  where  the  exciting  stimulus  is  insistent, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  an  organic  need,  the  imagined  gratifica- 
tion soon  ceases  to  retain  its  capacity  for  satisfying  the  need, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  methods.  The  diffuse  ex- 
citation now  presses  against  the  motor  end  of  the  psychical 
apparatus,  and  in  the  instance  in  question  the  child  squirms 
and  cries.  Tliis  has  the  effect  of  moving  the  environment — 
the  nur^e  or  mother — to  take  steps  which  re-establish  the  per- 
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ceptual  idt-ntity  of  gratification  in  the  current  ntuatiou  mc 
that  of  the  previous  situation,  the  stimulus  of  huQga  brnj 
therefore  stilled  by  the  actual  sensations  of  repletion,  s  «• 
tinct  from  the  preceding  illusory  gratification. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  such  experiences  as  the  one  just  descnt' 
that   the  child's   mind  comes  to  develop    the   second  syii' 
of  mental  activity  mentioned  above.     This  differs  fuiKUs» 
tally  from  the  first  in  both  its  aim  and  its  mode  of  functiocL  , 
We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  m 
is  to  set  up  a  psychical  impulse  which  awakens  the  memory 
something  that  on  a  previous  occasion  stilled  this  cxdtatv 
and  the  goal  of  which  is  to  revive  the  perception  that  acco- 
panied   this  gratification.      The  most   direct    way   of  accy— 
plishiiig  this  is  for  the  stirred  memory  immediately  to  ciatr 
new  perception  of  the  same  kind  iu  the  form  of  a  halluanaii-- 
But  the  bitter  experience  of  life  soon  shews  the  in^dequao 
this  method  of  satisfying  the  need,  and  modifirA  tliis  prinii*^ 
mode  of  mental  functioning — or,  rather,  substitute*  for  11  . 
second,  more  practical  one. 

in  the  action  of  this  second  system  the  tendency  of  tk 
psychical  impulse  to  '  regress,'  as  it  is  technically  called,  traa 
the  memory  picture  backwards  towards  a  corresponding  pd- 
ception  is  inhibited,  and  the  accompanying  energy  is  direclnl 
towards  other  %vays  of  attaining  the  desired  goal — namely,  t: 
reproduction  of  the  satisfying  perception .  The  only  other  p>.' 
siblc  path  to  this  is  a  complicated  one  via  the  motor  side 
the  mind,  as  a  result  of  which  an  alteration  in  theenviroomr 
is  brought  about  that  produces  a  real  perception  instead  of  . 
imaginary  one.  Thus  an  adult  who  is  hungry  enters  a  r»t-- 
rant  and  gives  an  order  for  food,  or  takes  some  corrcspoadi:  - 
step  of  a  motor  nature.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  it  is  dear  thj 
however  complicated  the  path  followed  tliat  leads  to  r 
desired  alteration  in  the  environment,  it  in  any  case  reprrser' 
merely  a  circuitous  route  to  the  same  goal,  the  wi&h-fulfilmcr  ^ 
which  in  the  primarj'  sj-stem  was  attained  by  the  direct  !■ 
unsatisfactory  method  of  hallurination. 

The  two  sj-stems,  therrfore,  though  they  aim  uttimatelv  ■ 
the  same  goal — the  allaying  of  cxcitation-~achicvc    tins 
quite  different  means:  the  one  leading  to  inutginan-  v, 
tion,  the  other  to  real  gratification.    They  may  in  thi- 
as  well  as  in  others,  be  compared  to  the  difference  bct\«:ci.  ^- 
^dreamiug  and  action  as  two  methods  of  satisiyiiig  destnt.    \S' 
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have  now  to  consider  nuK'e  closely  the  differences  in  the  actual 
working  of  the  two  systems,  the  second  of  which  supplants  and 
controls  the  first.  There  are  two  main  differences  between 
them,  which  have  this  in  common:  that  they  are  both  con- 
cerned with  a  control  and  inhibition  of  the  free  movement  of 
psychical  enei^'  characteristic  of  the  first  system. 

Everything  in  the  functioning  of  the  first  system  is  con- 
centrated on  this  one  matter  of  allowing  the  freest  possible 
movement  to  take  place  throughout  the  whole  system.  Thus 
an  excitation  passes  with  the  greatest  readiness  from  one  idea 
or  memory  to  another,  no  form  of  association  being  too  narrow 
a  bridge  to  allow  of  the  passage.  The  well-known  characteristics 
of  logical  thought  are  entirely  lacking;  direct  contradictions  are 
ignored,  the  slightest  play  on  words  is  made  use  of,  ideas  are 
grouped  together  that  have  only  faint  resemblances  between 
them,  and  there  results  a  general  levelling  of  thought  not 
altogether  unlike  the  kind  familiar  to  psychiatrists  in  the  con- 
dition of  acute  mania. 

In  the  second  system,  on  the  contrary,  a  ban  is  placed  on 
this  freedom  of  movement.  The  first  reason  for  this  is,  so  to 
speak,  an  economical  one.  As  much  of  the  enei^  as  possible 
has  to  be  reserved  for  its  ultimate  purpose  of  altering  the  en- 
vironment by  means  of  motor  effort,  and  so  all  dissipation  of 
it  has  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  energy  accompany- 
ing the  original  excitation  is  localised  at  its  appropriate  site, 
while  tentative  efforts  are  made  to  seek  out  the  memory  traces 
that  are  most  suitable  for  leading  to  the  desired  motor  goal. 
The  localisation  of  the  energy  produces,  it  is  true,  a  temporary 
state  of  tension  at  that  site,  but  as  soon  as  the  channel  is  cleared 
in  the  appropriate  motor  direction  the  localising  inhibition  is 
removed  and  action  at  once  follows. 

The  second  reason  for  the  inhibition  in  question  has  to  do 
mth  the  pleasure-pain  principle.  If  the  original  stimulus  is 
definitely  disagreeable,  such  as  a  fright  or  pain,  then  inco- 
ordinate motor  manifestations  are  aroused,  until  sooner  or  later 
the  individual  becomes  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  stimulus  and  pain  ceases  to  be  felt.  Here  there  is  no 
subsequent  tendency  to  re-animate  the  painful  perception — 
!.«.,  to  imagine  the  pain;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  primary 
mental  system  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  the 
painful  memory  whenever  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being 
aroused,  and  to  excite  the  memory  would  bring  with  it  the 
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danger  of  the  excitation  passing  over,  as  a  regression,  intothf 
perception,  with  the  production  of  fresh  pain.  This  I 
away  from  the  painful  memory,  which  represents,  no  t 
a  repetition  of  the  original  flight  movement,  is  the  first  exi 
and  the  prototype  of  what  in  later  life  would  be  termed  p^- 
chical  repression,  and  it  is  an  ostrich-like  behaviour  that  ii 
commonly  enough  to  be  observed  in  adult  life. 

In  the  first  mental  system,  therefore,  anything  disagreeat^ 
is  simply  ignored  and  cannot  be  incorpM'ated  at  all  in  any 
psychical  concatenation;  the  system  can  do  nothing  txtrpi 
imagine  the  fulfilment  of  wishes.  The  second  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  ignore  the  painful  in  this  way,  for  it  has  to 
have  at  its  disposal  as  many  memories  as  possible  in  ord«rto 
use  the  knowledge  of  their  nature  in  making  its  selection  o< 
suitable  paths  for  affecting  the  outer  world.  It  can  make  ux 
of  a  painful  memory  for  this  purpose  only  when  it  is  able  in 
some  way  to  prevent  the  development  of  pain  that  stimulatios 
of  a  painful  memory  would  naturally  cause.  It  prevents  tht» 
in  the  same  way  as  we  saw  above  it  prevents  a  diffusion  of 
energy — namely,  by  exerting  an  inhibiting  and  localising  in- 
fluence— ^in  this  case,  on  a  painful  affect.  A  common  analog)' 
to  this  in  daily  life  is  when  a  man  brings  himself  in  cold  blood 
to  speak  of  a  topic  which  under  other  circumstances — f.g.,  whci. 
his  feelings  are  not  under  control — would  prove  fXtrenKl> 
painful;  that  is  to  say,  although  theideaisactivoly  incoiisciou*- 
ness  he  can  suppress  the  feelings  connected  with  it.  im* 
affective  inhibition,  as  it  may  be  called ,  is  never  quiti- conipht.- ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  fails  to  take  placo.then  the  pn- 
mordial  pleasure-pain  principle  enters  into  uperution,  ih-, 
memory  is  discarded,  and  cannot  be  used  even  by  tin-  m-co:ij 
mental  system.  I'liis  is  just  what  happens  in  tlu-  ini[>ortat;: 
mechanism  of  psychical  repression. 

We  have  now  given  an  outline  sketch  of  tlic  two  nirt.u. 
systems  present  in  the  earliest  period  of  life,  and  only  »  Ua 
words  will  hv  necessary  to  indicate  the  mode  of  transition  lri>:;: 
these  systems  into  the  conscious  and  uncoiiM'ious  section>  I'l 
the  mind  that  are  nu-t  with  in  later  life.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  first  system  remains  practically  unaltereii,  and  eoii>titut«^ 
part  of  the  unconscious  mind  of  later  year-^.  I'he  mtoiuI 
system  undergoes  a  series  of  progressive  changes  in  dcvelnp- 
mcnt,  the  study  of  which  In-lont^s  to  genetic  psychology  raihvf 
than  to  psycho-analysis.    The  relationship  between  the  t»y 
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systems,  however,  becomes  modified  in  a  number  of  important 
respects,  concerning  which  something  must  be  said. 

The  control  of  the  primary  system  of  thought  by  the  secon- 
dary remains  imperfect  throughout  Ufe,  and  in  a  number  of 
circumstances  the  second  one,  our  logical,  conscious  thinking, 
falls  partly  or  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  first.  The 
most  perfect  examples  of  this  are  in  delirium,  insanity,  and  our 
ordinary-  night  dreams,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
study  of  dreams  affords  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  in- 
sanity.^ Closely  allied  to  these  conditions  arc  the  common 
psycho-neurotic  '  nervous  troubles,'  which  are  the  expression 
of  a  compromise  between  the  two  systems.  The  action  of  the 
unronscious  constantly  affects  our  daily  life,  our  character, 
judgements,  and  conduct,  in  a  multitude  of  subtle  ways  that 
cannot  be  here  described ;  but  I  may  refer  to  the  common 
occurrence  of  a  total  failure  on  the  part  of  our  logical,  conscious 
thinking  processes  in  such  matters  as  apparently  inexplicable 
forgetfulnes5,sIipsof  the  tongue  or  of  the  pen,  errors  in  memory, 
and  like  tricks  of  the  mind."  In  all  these  cases  the  second 
(lexical)  system  has  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
(unconscious)  one,  and  the  apparent  failure  in  the  mental 
machinery  is  really  nothing  other  than  the  normal,  correct 
functioning  of  a  quite  different  mental  sj'Stem. 

Inadequate  control  on  the  part  of  the  secondary  system, 
with  the  consequent  danger  of  the  situation  being  more  or  leas 
completely  taken  over  by  the  primary*  one,  is  essentially  due 
to  the  concomitant  action  of  two  factors,  both  of  which 
originate  in  childhood  life.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  secondary  system  develops,  especially  in 
its  fuller  elaboration,  more  slowly,  and  consequently  later, 
than  the  primary  one,  so  that  the  kernel  of  the  mind  remains 
throughout  life  the  unconscious  group  of  wish-impulses.  They 
cannot  be  altered  or  worked  upon  directly  by  the  preconscious 
and  conscious  parts  of  the  mind,  the  power  of  which  is  re- 
stricted to  the  guiding  of  these  wish-impulses  into  suitable  and 
practicable  directions. 

Now,  among  the  unconscious  and  indestructible  wish* 
impulses  are  a  considerable  number  the  fulfilment  of  which 
would  be  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  aims  of  the  later 
developed  secondary  system,  and  these  on  ethical,  social, 
asthetic  and  similar  grounds.  The  fulfilment  of  such  wishei 
>  See  Chiton  VIII.  «iid  XII.  *  Sc«  Chapter  IV. 
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would  no  longer  produce  a  pleasurable  affect,  but  a  c 
one,  and  it  is  this  affective  transformation  of  pleasure  into  p 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  psychical  repression.     Wfaal| 
the  child  is  expressed  in  this  simple  form  of  dislike  takes  o 
later  life  more  elaborate  forms  of  repudiation,  conde 
and  so  on. 

Examples  of  affective  transformation  in  early  childbi 
are  very  easy  to  find ;  A  child  of  two  will  in  all  innocence  J 
things  that  disgust  him  when  he  is  a  few  years  older;  a  boy^ 
five  will  torture  animals,  hurt  liis  sister's  feelings  by  destro>iqc  , 
her  most  cherished  possessions,  and  purloin  the  property  trf 
others  with  a  callousness  that  would  be  impossible  to  the 
same  boy  a  few  years  later  on ;  a  girl  of  six  will  wear  sldlts  ai 
a  length  that  would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  a  maiden  of 
sixteen,  and  will,  of  course,  tlunk  nothing  of  it;  and  similar 
examples  art-  a  matter  of  everyday  observation.  Thestandanb 
are  entirely  different  at  the  two  ages,  as  they  are  in  the  two 
systems  of  the  mind,  and,  indeed,  for  murh  the  same  remums. 

The  state  of  conflict  in  which  a  largf  part  of  the  primarr 
mental  system  permanently  remains  in  regard  to  the  secondarr 
system,  one  which  later  becomes  the  conflict  between  the  un- 
conscious and  consciousness,  radically  affects  the  relationship 
between  the  two  sj-stems.  It  is  no  longer  possible,  in  such 
cases,  for  the  secondary  system  to  restrict  its  acliWty  to  tbr 
mere  finding  of  suitable  ways  to  alter  the  environment  ao  as  to 
bring  about  a  gratification  of  the  wish  in  question.  It  is  oov 
opposed  to  the  wish  itself,  and  vetoes  the  gratification  of  i 
This  state  of  affairs  is  pregnant  with  consequences  for 
whole  development  and  activity  of  the  mind.  Before  the  i 
conscious  wish  can  achieve  expression  it  has  somrhow  to  | 
the  barrier  that  we  described  as  existing  between  the  unci 
scious  and  consciousness,  one  which  we  now  see  to  be  > 
struction  of  the  secondar>-  mental  system. 

It  is  rarely  possible,  at  least  in  mental  health,  for  it  to  p 
this  barrier  in  an  unaltered  form,  and  it  has  to  und< 
complex  series  of  modifications  before  it  can  emerge  in  i 
suitable  to  the  demands  of  the  secondary  system.      In 
distorting  process  a  certain  amount  of  renunciation  is  ia 
able,  at  least  of  the  original  aim  of  the  wish;  and  an  ex 
of  aims  takes  place,  the  original  one  being  replaced  I 
better  adapted   to  the  standards  of  the  secondary  i 
>  Sm  Chspt«r  XXXV. 
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The  renunciation  and  exchange  are  by  no  means  always  carried 
through  with  the  smoothness  that  might  be  desired,  and  the 
unsatisfactorinesses  and  frictions  so  often  to  be  observed  in 
mental  functioning  can  in  great  part  be  traced  to  the  difficulties 
and  imperfect  success  met  with  in  the  attempt. 

The  other  factor  leading  to  inadequate  control  on  the  part 
of  the  secondary  system,  one  which  often  coincides  with  the 
first  one  just  mentioned,  is  the  reinforcement  of  the  primary, 
unconscious  wishes  that  occurs  when  they  are  strengthened  by 
impulses  arising  from  the  organic  instincts.  These  are,  of 
course,  mainly  the  instincts  of  nutrition  and  sex,  and,  as  the 
former  never  enters  into  anj'thing  approaching  the  violent 
conflict  with  the  standards  of  the  secondary  mental  system 
that  the  latter  habitually  does,  it  is  comprehensible  that — as 
is  fully  confirmed  by  investigation — sexual  impulses  are  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  more  serious  conflicts  between  the 
two  regions  of  the  mind. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  two  factors  now  under  dis- 
cussion both  take  their  origin  in  the  period  of  childhood,  so 
that  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say  here  a  few  words  on  the 
much-discussed  subject  of  infantile  sexuality,  or,  rather,  on  the 
interesting  question  of  how  it  comes  about  that  the  very  exis- 
tence of  so  evident  a  phenomenon  can  be  overlooked  and  even 
denied.  This  I  would  ascribe  to  the  following  circumstances: 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  strong  tendency,  sometimes 
fully  carried  out,  artificially  to  restrict  the  very  conception  of 
sexuality,  not  merely  to  excitations  and  their  consequences  in 
the  genital  area,  but  even  to  certain  selected  ones  of  these,  the 
selection  being  arbitrarily  performed  rather  on  ecclesiastical 
than  on  scientific  principles. 

Now,  although  no  psychologist  or  biologist  would  seriously 
subscribe  to  such  a  limited  definition,  the  tendency  in  question 
is  so  strong  that,  however  much  reason  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
it  often  continues  unconsciously  to  influence  the  attitude  on 
such  matters.  It  is,  for  instance,  easy  for  some  people  to 
forget  that  the  appearance  of  the  hair,  the  depth  of  a  voice,  the 
sparkle  in  an  eye,  are  matters  that  have  very  definite  sexual 
aspects.  In  the  next  place — and  this  is  perhaps  only  another 
side  of  the  same  tendency — there  is  apt  to  be  concentrated  too 
much  attention  on  the  end  aim  of  the  instinct,  on  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  fusion  of  the  two  genetic  elements,  and  the  absence 
of  this  element  in  the  male  below  the  age  of  puberty  is  triumph* 
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antly  pointed  to  as  proof  that  no  sexual  manifestations  at  £ 
are  possible  before  this  period.  To  maintain,  howe\'er,  thu 
until  a  given  function  has  attained  its  iinal  form  nothing  at  ail 
of  it  can  be  present  is  a  view  that  is  contradicted  by  observatioc 
of  any  single  function  of  the  body  or  mind ;  it  would  be  prat- 
tically  tantamount  to  asserting,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  tlw 
contrary,  that  a  hoy  cannot  speak  until  his  voice  has  *  brokeo.' 

All  that  is  true  in  this  attitude  is  that  the  manifestatioiu 
of  the  sexual  instinct  before  and  after  puberty  shew  certain 
striking  differences,  the  earlier  manifestations  being,  as  tta^i 
be  expected,  more  tentative  and  preparatory  in  nature  than 
the  later  ones.  If,  for  instance,  one  adopts  the  con\'enirat 
division  of  sexual  manifestations  into  the  fore-pleasure  group, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  pass  gradually  into  stages  of  greater 
excitement,  and  the  end-pleasure  group,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  procure  relief  of  tension  in  a  culminating  act,  then  on* 
may  say  that  the  manifestations  before  puberty  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  former  group.  Further,  the  earlirti 
phases  in  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  instinct  comprise  maar 
modes  of  activity — e.g.,  various  interests  in  excretory-  functiom, 
that  through  repression  are  made  partially  or  wholly  to  dis- 
appear from  sight  before  the  final,  adult  form  of  the  instinct 
is  attained.  The  pre-puberty  manifestations,  therefore,  air 
much  more  diffuse  and  uiidifTerentiateci  than  the  adult  one*., 
which  are  devoloped  out  of  the  earlier  ones  by  a  graiiual  process 
of  refinement  and  elimination.  Tliis  incn-asinfj  restriction  is 
brought  about  !)y  repression  of  the  discarded  eU'ments,  and  i* 
the  very  reason  why  thi-  sexual  nature  of  the  latter  is  no  lotiji-r 
reeoRnisod . 

Some  characteristic  features  of  the  ronltnl  of  the  uiieui.- 
scious  ma}'  bo  inferred  from  what  has  boi-n  ^aid  as  to  its  i;i-ne>w. 
That  it  is  predoniiiiantly,  tliouj^h  by  no  means  exclusively,  oi 
a  sexual  iiaturr  has  alreaily  been  indiratid.  A  ;«till  nwri' 
striking  feature  is  its  ruthless  and  absolute  <'i;ueentricity.  I: 
is  difficult  to  convey  this  without  giving  examples  in  detail, 
but  I  may,  for  instance,  say  that  to  brinj;  about  a  European 
War,  with  all  its  appailinij  desolation,  for  the  sake  of  a  perfectly 
trivial  personal  f:ain,  surh  a>  a  slij,'ht  increase  in  salary,  is  the 
kind  of  unconscious  phantasy  which  I  know  from  repeated 
experience  to  be  not  at  all  an  exanneralion.  No  consideration 
whatever  is  paid  to  the  interests  or  feeUiigs  of  any  other  person 
than  His  Majesty  the  Ego. 
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In  this  the  unconscious  exactly  reproduces  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  infant,  as  portrayed,  for  example,  by  Browning 
in  '  A  Soul's  Tragedy  ': '  The  sweetest  child  we  all  smile  on  for 
his  pleasant  want  of  the  whole  world  to  break  up,  or  suck  in  his 
mouth,  seeing  no  other  good  in  it — would  be  rudely  handled  by 
that  world's  inhabitants,  if  he  retained  those  angelic  infantine 
desires  when  he  has  grown  six  feet  high,  black  and  bearded.' 
To  which  it  may  be  added  that  many  more  of  them  find  the 
retention  of  such  desires  compatible  with  the  height  of  six  feet 
than  is  good  for  their  own  peace  of  mind  or  for  that  of  the 
world . 

Side  by  side  with  this  feature  may  be  placed  the  fact  that 
the  unconscious  is  entirely  non-moral.  That  this  is  inevitable 
will  be  realised  when  one  remembers  that  the  unconscious  dates 
from  a  period  preceding  any  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — 
hence  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Innocence — and  has  ever 
since  remained  impermeable  to  such  knowledge.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  call  these  unconscious  impulses  immoral;  they  are 
not  that  in  themselves,  but  only  when  expressed  in  terms  of 
another  world,  the  world  of  consciousness.  Their  own  tendency 
is  neither  against  morality  nor  for  it,  but  purely  and  simply 
towards  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  needs.  One  might  just 
as  well  speak  of  an  animal  or  an  insane  patient  as  being  moral 
or  immoral;  the  infantile  mind  and  the  unconscious  mind  are 
neither.  In  the  unconscious  mind,  social,  moral,  ethical, 
altruistic,  and  xsthetic  considerations  are  simply  ignored,  as 
completely  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 

I  have  now  discussed,  though  only  too  briefly,  the  nature, 
genesis,  content,  and  mode  of  functioning  of  the  unconscious 
mental  life  of  the  child,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  touch  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  aspect  of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
child-study — namely,  the  way  in  which  these  unconscious 
impulses  become  translated  into  the  more  recognisable  traits 
in  the  child's  character.  I  will  conclude,  however,  by  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  that  for  any  really  serious  study  of  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
unconscious  mental  life  constitutes  an  indispensable  basis. 
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THE  CHILD'S  UNCONSCIOUS* 
It  has  long  been  surmised  that  mental  processes  may  go  on 
without  being  present  in  consciousness,  and  ofthe  various  terms 
that  have  been  employed  to  denote  these,  such  aa  subconsdoai, 
subliminal,  co-conscious,  etc.,  perhaps  the  best  suited  and  katt 
committal  is  the  word  unconscious,  meaning  simply  noo-coD- 
scious — mental  processes  of  which  one  is  not  aware.  It  is  « 
matter  of  everyday  experience  that  our  thoughts,  interests, 
and  conduct  may  be  affected  and  guided  by  oldM'  thou^its, 
educative  influences,  and  so  on,  which  at  the  moment  in  ques> 
tion  are  far  from  consciousness;  indeed,  it  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable burden  did  they  all  need  to  be  recalled  to  consdoas- 
ness  on  every  occasion  that  their  influence  was  to  be  exerted. 
The  unconscious  mind,  therefore,  whatever  else  it  may  include. 
at  least  comprises  all  the  preceding  forgotten,  lialf-forgotter., 
and  not  forgotten  mental  processes  that  may  still  retain  any 
form  of  activity  or  any  capacity  for  manifesting  a  perceptible 
effect.  We  shall,  however,  see  that  it  comprises  far  more  thar 
this. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  different  classes  oi 
mental  processes  that  may  be  grouped  together  under  th* 
name  '  unconscious,'  and  a  convenient  basis  for  such  a  cla4*j- 
Boatioii  is  the  relative  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the  mentx 
processes  in  question  can  be  brought  into  consciousness.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  we  have  those  that  are  not  present  lo 
consciousness  at  any  given  moment,  even  though  they  may  be 
aff'ecttng  conscious  thoughts,  but  which  can  without  any 
noticeable  difficulty  be  recalled  into  consciousness.  Conunosi 
examples  of  this  group  are  afforded  by  the  occasions  on  which 
a  slip  of  the  tongue  is  produced  by  a  thought  in  the  background 
of  coiisciousni'ss  that  it  was  not  intended  to  utter,  but  which 
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has  nevertheless  managed  to  slip  through  and  replace  the 
thought  consciously  intended.^ 

We  then  have  a  large  class  of  unconscious  thoughts  and 
memories  which  are  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  recall 
voluntarily,  but  which  can  be  readily  recalled  if  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  in  the  form  of  a  suitable  association  is  pre- 
sented, there  thus  being  no  inherent  obstacle  gainst  the 
possibility  of  recall  to  consciousness.  Many  people,  for  in- 
stance, have  the  experience  with  which  I  am  familiar  of  not 
being  able  at  a  distance  to  recollect  the  names  of  villages  and 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  home  that  was  left  in  boyhood ; 
whenever  I  visit  my  home,  however,  the  names  in  question 
flash  into  my  mind  as  the  train  gets  nearer  and  nearer  there. 

These  groups,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance,  are 
marked  off  from  other  unconscious  mental  processes  by  the 
term  '  preconsctous,'  which  indicates  that  they  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  so  that  when  the  appropriate  dr- 
cumstances  are  present  they  can  be  recalled  into  consciousness 
without  any  very  great  difficulty.  There  is  now  a  much  more 
important  group  to  which  the  name  '  unconscious  proper  '  is 
given,  and  this  is  the  one  I  chiefly  wish  to  discuss  here.  Its 
great  characteristic  is  that  the  mental  processes  comprising  it 
cannot  be  recalled  to  consciousness  either  by  an  effort  of  the 
will  or  by  the  applying  of  any  form  of  association  stimulus. 
The  exploration  of  this  field  of  thought,  therefore,  important 
as  it  is,  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  that  they  have  been  sur- 
mounted. This  brilliant  achievement  we  owe  to  Professor 
Freud,  who  devised  for  the  purpose  a  special  technical  method 
of  investigation,  known  as  psycho-analysis.  By  the  use  of 
certain  devices,  and  the  analysis  of  certain  material,  notably 
dreams,  he  has  shewn  how  it  is  possible  to  make  a  person 
aware  of  mental  tendencies,  desires,  and  thoughts  the  pres- 
ence of  which  he  had  not  previously  realised.  The  substance 
of  this  paper  will  be  based  on  familiarity  with  this  method  and 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  use  of  it. 

Now,  what  is  this  unconscious  part  of  the  mind,  what 
comprises  its  contents,  whence  does  it  arise,  how  does  it  mani- 
fest itself,  and  what  is  its  significance  7  I  have  dealt  with  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject  in  a  paper,  which  some  of 
you  may  have  seen,  that  was  published  in  Ckitd-Study  last 
t  SwClNvtwIV. 
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March  and  April,^  and  here  I  propose  mainty  to  discim  ^ 
more  practical  bearings  of  the  new  knowledge.  The  first  put 
to  be  made  in  answer  to  the  questions  just  asked  is  that  tat 
subject  of  the  unconscious  mind  bears  a  specially  close  rrlanv 
to  that  of  child-study,  and  therefore  to  education .  in  that  thf 
unconscious  mind  at  all  periods  of  life  is  nothing  more  or  lei 
than  the  infantile  mind.  The  study  of  the  unconscioas  uc 
its  manifestations  is  thus  primarily  a  genetic  one. 

A  leading  charactpristic  of  the  unconscious  is  its  d>'naaiK 
and  conative  nature.  The  unconscious  proper,  unlike  th?  ppf  » 
conscious,  is  not  a  depository  for  passive  mental  material,  b«: 
a  region  where  the  most  active  functioning  goes  on.  It  v 
essentially  made  up  of  desires  and  wishes.  These  wishrs  ait 
constantly  striving  for  gratification,  imaginary  or  real,  and  t: 
is  to  this  active  striving  that  the  external  manifestations  of  tbr 
unconscious  are  to  be  ascribed.  They  constitute  the  v«ti'  corf  | 
of  the  personality,  the  fountain-source  from  which  flow  manyot 
our  desires,  our  interests  and  activities,  and  much  uf  our  coc- 
duct.  The  desires  and  motives  that  we  are  aware  of  in  ow- 
selves,  and  which  form  the  moving  force  of  life,  in\*ahabi> 
derive  sofite  of  their  energj-  from  this  source,  and  from  ow 
point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  infinitely  modified .  elaboratrd. 
and  reinforced  modalities  of  these  primary  infantile  wishes.  l! 
will  be  seen  from  this  .•itateineiit  alone  liow  gnat  is  iht-  imjjw> 
tance  that  one  claims  for  a  knowledge,  of  the  uiuons*  iou>.  :> 
without  it  we  can  have  no  complete  under^tandiiii;  i>t  any  ^i:.i.  < 
mental  act. 

The  characteristic  of  the  unconscious  on  which  I  wi<h  :■ 
lay  the  greatfsl  stress  is  at  first  sight  a  negative  one,  but  ii  ij- 
profound  ronsequences  for  the  development  of  tlu-  iiidivitii..i; 
it  is,  namely,  that  in  the  unconscious  no  moral  or  lot;teat  -u:- 
dards  obtain.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  uiicuii-^ii--- 
mind  is  intmoral  or  illogical;  the  truth  rather  is  tliat  it  i*  :  ■•: - 
moral  and  non-logical,  tlie  moral,  social,  ethir;il.  ;esiheti.-.  .-»:  ■ 
logical  canons  that  obtain  in  the  person's  eonsciuusne?.'.  l^j-.; 
simply  not  existent  in  the  region  of  the  uiirimsciou-.  Itwrr 
exists  a  logic  of  its  own,  but  it  is  one  of  the  etiiotiuns  lat'-'' 
than  of  the  intellect.  In  the  unconscious,  the  limitatum*  ■■• 
time  and  space, for  instance,  can  be  ignored  with  evt-ii  t;na;r: 
freedom  than  in  the  fancies  of  our  waking  imagination.  F.-' 
both  these  reasons  the  wishes  in  question  are  in  con<taiit  tv;.- 
>  Chapter  XXXVl. 
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r^ct  with  the  standards  obtaining  in  the  same  person's  con- 
:  iciousness,  and  the  two  regions  of  the  mind  are  fundamentally 
ffncompatible.  This,  in  fact,  is  why  the  two  regions  are  apart 
L'irom  each  other,  and  why  there  is  an  almost  insuperable  barrier 
^between  them.  It  is,  in  short,  the  explanation  of  the  exis- 
stence  of  the  unconscious. 

2      When   any  attempt  is  made  from  outside  to  bring  these 
r  unconscious  thoughts  into  consciousness,  the  barrier  separat- 
:ing  the  two  regions  of  the  mind  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
::(^position    against    the    attempt.     It    is  probable    that    this 
.<^position,  or  '  resistance,'  as  it  is  called,  is  due  to  the  same 
(forces  that  are  constantly  restraining  the  unconscious  thoughts 
,from  penetrating  into  consciousness,  so  we  see  that  the  barrier 
.in  question  is  really  a  dynamic  pressure  exerted  against  the 
-cmward  movement  of  unconscious  thoughts  and  wishes.    To 
.  this  is  given  the  technical  name  of  '  repression,*  and  it  can  be 
.  shewn  that  its  function  is  to  keep  from  consciousness,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  wishes  and  thoughts  arising  from  within  that  would 
be  unpleasant  or  painful  to  the  particular  person's  conscious- 
ness.   Traces  of  this  mechanism  are  fairly  easy  to  detect  even 
in  consciousness  itself— namely,  the  tendency  to  ignore  or  be 
blind  to  that  which  we  would  rather  not  see  or  know,  and  to 
turn  our  attention  away  from  thoughts  that  are  distasteful  or 
disagreeable.     But  by  definition  it  is  evident  that  we   can 
normally  have  little  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in 
operation,  for  thoughts  from  which  conscious  attention  is  de- 
flected are  in  consequence  those  of  which  we  are  least  aware. 
I   lay  stress  on  this  expression  '  deflection  of  attention,*  for 
consideration  of  it  helps  us  to  understand  what  is  found  by 
experience — namely,  that  there  are  two  subdivisions  of  mental 
processes  in  the  unconscious  proper;    on  the  one  hand  those 
whirh  have  at  one  time  been  present  in  consciousness,  but  which 
on    account    of    their    incompatibility    with    other    conscious 
elements  have  either  at  once  or  at  some  subsequent  period 
become  repressed,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  which  for  the 
same  reason  have  never  been  allowed  to  enter  consciousness 
even  for  a  moment. 

It  would  be  a  natural  reflection  that  matters  which  we  put 
out  of  our  mind,  as  the  saying  goes,  thoughts  which  we  avoid 
as  being  disagreeable,  must  thereby  lose  their  significance  for 
us,  and  in  any  case  cannot  account  fw  the  tremendous  conflicts 
which  1  have  just  maintained  exist  between  two  r^ons  of  the 
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mind,  and  which  lead  to  such  potent  consequences  in  mrcu! 
development.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  evident  at  first  sight  »{a: 
is  the  source  from  which  these  repressed  mental  procfw? 
derive  the  strength  and  importance  I  have  just  ascritW  v- 
them.  Well,  to  begin  with,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  if 
predating  and  discrediting  constitute  one  of  the  chief  mrtbodt 
of  repression,  so  that  we  often  both  dismiss  thoughts  ans 
pretend  they  have  no  importance  just  when  really  they  are  tiK 
important  for  us  to  face ;  I  am  spteaking,  of  course,  of  psychdop- 
cal  importance,  of  importance  for  our  personality.  The  result  b  i 
that  we  constantly  deceive  ourselves  when  we  tr>-  to  estimitr 
the  importance  of  such  thoughts,  and  it  is  exceedingly  hard  v> 
attain  to  an  objective  standard  of  valuation  in  such  matteR. 

A  weightier  consideration,  however,  is  that  the  chief  tneotal 
processes  to  be  repressed  and  kept  from  consciousness  art*  ao; 
those  relating  to  external  disagreeable  matters,  but  are  wishf*   | 
and  impulses  of  internal  origin,  and  that  they  derive  ultimatrK 
from  the  primary  vital  instincts.     Hence  their  strength.    Otr 
conscious  attitudes  and  standards  are  only  to  a  slight  extesi 
inborp;  they  represent  on  the  whole  acquired  tendencies,  thit^ 
constituting  a  later  and  more  superficial  layer  superimposed  or 
the  inborn  one.    The  unconscious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  th<    ' 
part  of  the  mind    that   stands   nearest    to   the  crudr  aniTr>.i'    I 
instincts  as  they  are  inborn  in  us,  and  before  thi-y  ha\f  b>-'    1 
subjected  to  the  rcfitiinn  influences  of  education.     It  is  m--    ' 
monly  not  reaUsed  liow  extensive  is  the  work   jM-rfornifi  r-- 
these  influences,  esinriiilly  in  the  earliest  period  of  lif--.  nor  h  ■• 
intense  is  the  internal  conflict  they  provoke  before  they  fir.i-N 
achieve    their    aim.     The    process    of   adjustinjt    the    ir.t.ri 
egoistic  pleasure-seekiiif;  tendencies  to  the  demands  r::for<' 
by  the  environment  is  a  much  nion'  painful  and  difiicult  i'- 
than  might  he  iniadined,  and  is  rarely  carried  out  without  f-  - 
siderabic   internal    friction   and    often    lasting   impairni'-:,: 
iunction.     Yet  if  it  did  not  take  place  the  intli\  idual  w"j  ' 
remain  a  selfisli,  euneeited,  impulsive,  aggressive,  liiny.  i  "- 
modest,  cruel,  and  egoeeiitric  animal,  inconsiderate  of  the  in-':- 
of  others,  and  unmindful  ctf  the  eoinplicated  social  and  eih'  - 
standards  that  s<> '"  make  up  a  civilised  swiety.     Ami.  aei-r  - 
ing  to  the  fiiulint^s  ot'  psyiho-analysis,  the  results  of  this  reii;.;  ^j 
process  are  rarely  so  perfect  as  is  generally  supposed;  lit  :■,. 
the  veneer  of  eivili>ation  there  remains  thniiiiihout  life  a  hur 
mass  of  crude  primitive  tendencies,  always  struggling  (or  iv 
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spression,  and  towards  which  the  person  tends  to  relapse  when- 
iievts  suitable  opportunity  is  offered,  an  illuminating  example 
X  of  which  is  a  state  of  war,  when  men  will  permit  themselves 
5  to  commit  the  most  unthinkable  acts. 

J        The  picture  thus  delineated,  of  a  mind  in  perpetual  conflict 
>■  within  itself,  of  a  never-ending  struggle  between  the  animal 
::  and  the  god  in  man,  no  doubt  appears  a  dark  one,  and  may 
!'  perhaps  be  too  reminiscent  of  the  moral  outlook  of  the  early 
,  Christian   fathers.    Psycho-analytical    science,    however,    has 
-  made  two  cardinal  contributions,  denied  to  theological  insight, 
.  which  go  far  to  introducing  brighter  tones  into  the  picture. 
.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  primitive  repressed  tendencies  are 
.   not,  as  the  theologians  taught,  directly  immoral — that  is  to 
■ay,  they  are  not  aimed  against  the  social  and  Ecsthetic  canons 
.  wtuch  they  offend.     They  are  concerned  with  only  one  thing, 
their  own  gratification,  and  simply  do  not  take  into  account 
the  complicated  considerations  of  social  standards.    We  do  not 
call  a  young  child  immoral  when  he  grasps  at  a  cake  witliin  his 
reach,  regardless  of  the  question  of  legal  ownership ;  the  child 
in  so  doing  does  not  intend  to  defy  the  laws  of  property  in  the 
way  a  thief  does ;  he  simply  wants  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  eat 
that  particular  cake,  nothing  more  or  less.    It  is  only  when 
judged  from  our  adult  conscious  point  of  view  that  the  child 
is  here  behaving  immorally;  from  its  own  point  of  view  it  is 
merely  non-moral,  it  excludes  (from  ignorance)  moral  con- 
siderations.   This  instance  is  typical  for  the  infantile  and  the 
unconscious  mind  in  general.    The  tendencies  in  question  are 
innocent  in  intention,  although  not  in  fact;  really  they  arc 
neither  innocent  nor  guilty  when  seen  from  their  own  point  of 
view. 

^The  second  contribution  in  question  has  to  do  with  the  fate 
of  these  repressed  primitive  tendencies.  It  is  usually  believed, 
or  assumed,  that  if  they  can  be  buried  out  of  s^ht  they  are 
then  deprived  of  alt  power  of  activity,  and,  further,  that  this 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  them.  Neither  of  these 
popular  beliefs  is  true.  Repressed  tendencies  retain  all  their 
power  for  activity,  and  continually  exercise  it,  even  when 
buried  in  the  unconscious.  Also,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that 
this  is  so,  for  it  is  from  these  primal  instincts  that  a  great  part 
— indeed,  the  greater  part — of  all  our  driving  force  in  life  is 
derived.  One  of  the  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  this  is 
brought  about  has  been  given  the  name  of 'sublimation.'    By 
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this  is  meant  the  exchange  of  the  original  aim  of  a  forbidden  sezut 
wish  for  an  associated,  but  non-sexual  one  of  a  more  pcrwiitt'oit 
kind.  The  energy  of  the  original  wish-impulse  is  transfenrd  w 
another,  more  satisfactory  plane,  where  it  may  be  giatiacc- 
Perhaps  if  I  give  an  illustration  of  the  process  it  will  make  n:> 
meaning  clearer,  and  then  we  could  proceed  to  the  discussioc  tit 
further  matters  in  connection  with  it.  Many  infants  are  food 
of  playing  various  games  involving  the  manipulation  of  muc 
and  dirt,  an  instinct  which  doubtless  has  its  roots  in  coprophiiK 
interest  in  the  excreta.  As  time  goes  on  the  grossness  of  tbc 
performance  increasingly  repels  the  developing  sense  of  cleaa- 
liness  and  aesthetics,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  child  alter>  the 
direction  of  its  interest.  Mud-pies  become  replaced  by  saoo- 
castles,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  efforts  are  made  to  retain 
the  consistency  of  the  earlier  material.  Dr>'  sand  is  not  so 
satisfactory  to  the  child  as  wet  sand,  which  can  be  moulded,  and 
water  is  often  added  to  the  moat  of  the  castle  as  well.  Lattf 
on  the  same  child  that  has  devoted  an  unusual  amount  of  ii>- 
terest  and  feeling  to  games  of  this  kind  may  go  a  step  further 
and  develop  a  fondness  for  the  manipulation  of  other  plaMK 
material,  in  a  childish  way  for  putty,  coal-tar,  and  the  likr.c^' 
more  seriously  for  plasticene  work  and  clay-modelling,  fron 
which  it  may  branch  off  in  more  variegated  directions  Mill,  into 
such  pursuits  as  mctai-moulding,  wood-carving.  M-ulpturc,  ;i:;i; 
so  on,  according  to  its  capacities  and  opportuiiitit.-s.  I  ti;. ; 
that  the  developnu-at  I  have  just  indicati-d  is  often  nii'*ur'i»r- 
stood  and  incorrectly  described  by  jjart-nts  and  c\(-i.  t  ■■ 
teachers.  They  are  apt  to  express  it  somewhat  as  fi.lh>w> 
That  the  child  becomes  more  and  more  fastidious  and  i;f:' 
bored  with  its  previous  games,  wliieli  have  become  Hm  dir:* 
or  too  uninteresting;  that  it  loses  interest  in  tbeni,  antl  m>  rur: ' 
to  something  new.  Tliis,  it  is  true,  describes  what  aetw.i  .. 
happens,  and  it  is  quite  accurate  to  say  thai  the  child  i!'*-' 
lose  its  conscious  interest  in  tiie  previous  (Nciipalion.  li.: 
what  is  usually  overlooked  in  this  deseriptinn  is  the  t.u-t  t::.r. 
the  later  intert'*it  is  not  an  entirely  different  and  nnvel  inter*-*:, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  merely  anntiur  fvnti  ul"  the  s-iir.- 
interest,  and  another  mode  of  jn'atifyiiin  the  >ame  ir,>tii:f: 
I'sycho-analysis  of  the  unconscious  eonipimein^  ot  thr>e  i: - 
terests  demonstrates  quite  clearly  the  absolute  mntniuity  oi 
the  tendemy  op.iatiiin,  an-i  al-...  tliiit,  h.twtv.r  sharpU  t  ^■ 
different   interests   are  distinguished   in  toiistiou»ut>s,  in  tU 
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unconscious  they  remain  identical  or  are  treated  as  simple 
'  equivalents  one  for  the  other.  This  is  often  the  case  when  not 
the  least  resemblance  between  different  interests  appears  in 
■  consciousness,  which  is  in  general  focussod  on  differentiation 
rather  than  on  identification;  it  may  surprise  you  to  hear, 
lor  example,  that  the  setting  up  of  printer's  type,  the  develop- 
ing of  photographic  plates,  and  cooking,  are  all  equivalent  in 
the  unconscious,  and  are  derivatives  of  precisely  the  same 
primitive  interest. 

Psycho-analytical  e^erience,  therefore,  leads  one  more  and 
more  to  insist  on  the  continuity  of  mental  development,  to 
regard  it  not  as  a  series  of  gradually  acquired  accretions,  one 
subject  of  interest  or  study  after  another,  but  as  an  ever- 
expanding  branching  out  from  a  relatively  small  number  of 
primitive  roots.  The  analogy  of  a  tree  naturally  occurs  to  one 
in  this  connection.  It  is  the  same  sap  that  nourishes  all  the 
various  branches,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  tree — the 
twigs,  leaves,  and  flowers — are  not  added  on  from  without, 
but  are  continuous  developments  of  growth-impulses  arising 
within  the  organism. 

The  bearing  of  this  point  of  view  on  education  is  evident, 
I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  already  a  general  notion  to  the 
same  effect  widely  spread  among  the  teaching  profession; 
teachers  intuitively  know  that  a  child  has  to  be  led  from  one 
interest  or  field  of  study  only  by  linked-up  steps  to  the  next 
one,  and  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  violent  jumps.  But 
the  psycho-analyst  applies  the  matter  in  much  greater  detail, 
and  with  probably  a  more  robiist  faith  in  the  flawless  nature 
of  determinism.  With  every  single  new  interest  and  fresh 
attitude  of  mind  he  would  inquire  into  its  antecedent,  being 
confident  that  it  could  invariably  be  related  to  something  that 
had  gone  before,  and  that  it  is  always  only  a  new  form  of  an 
ancient  tendency.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no 
entirely  new  form  of  interest  or  type  of  mental  reaction  can 
enter  the  mind  afterthc  age  of  four  or  thereabouts.  Thesame 
is  true  of  character  tendencies.  Over  and  over  again  it  has 
happened  to  me  to  have  to  investigate  in  the  greatest  detail 
a  person's  whole  life-history,  and  I  am  constantly  being  im- 
pressed at  finding  how  regularly  the  same  mode  of  reaction  to 
circumstances  recurs  again  and  again  throughout  life,  though 
ever  in  changing  forms.  Without  the  person  having  the  least 
idea  of  it  beforehand,  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  precise  way  in 
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which  he  met  a  given  occurrence,  or  behaved  in  a  given  s^H 
tion,   was    determined    by    the   same    fundanipntal    chai^^| 
tendency  that  years  before  had  caused  him  to  behave  id  ^^| 
a  way  on  a  totally  different  occasion,  and  that  a  life  whicfl^l 
first  sight  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  disconwrt** 
episodes  is  really  nothing  but  the  working  ou(    in   the  m'- 
diverse  ways  of  a   relatively   few   persistent    tendencies  i; 
modes  of  reaction,  just  as  to  a  trained  ear   a   Bach  fugur 
perceived  to  be  an  almost  indefinite  variation  of  a  few  fiiwi- 
mental  themes.    As  was  hinted  above,  this  continuity  is  rir- 
apparent  on  the  surface.     The  instinct,  of  which   the  sur*-: 
fieial  tendencies  are  but  manifestations,  is  buried  in  (he  ■-■■ 
conscious,  and  what  appears  in  consciousness  may  be  a  qui' 
unrecognisable  form  in  which  it  is  seeking  expression.    T;- 
continuity,  therefore,  although  primary*  and  absolute,  a  mair<: 
an  unconscious  one;  there  is  an  undcrl^.'ing  unity  in  spite  of  t^ 
apparent  discontinuity.    To  take  a  current  analogy  for  ifi; 
If  we  could  imagine  any  one  not  knowing  that  there  is  a  Eu.- 
pean  War  going  on,  it  would  ncv<rr  occur  to  him  to  rclatt  , 
part  of  a  whole  such  disparate  acti^nties  as  the  winning  of  if 
ore  in  Spain  destined  to  make  steel  for  our  cannon  and  ihiy 
and  of  the  rare  metals  in  Burmah  used  for  hardening  the  stc 
of  our  guns,  the  clerical  work  performed  in  London  offices,  i-'- 
buying  of  horses  in  South  America,  and  the  charteriim  of  shi[ 
to  carry  Swedish  timber  used  for  making  pit-props  in  Weiv 
mines  from  which  coal  comes  to  run  the  railM-ays  that  can" 
men  and  munitions.     Yet  once  he  is  given  the  key  to  it  »!!- 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  single  purpose  uniting  all  these  aiwl  * 
million  other  activities — he  co-ordinates  and  comprehends  what 
previously   might    have   appeared  only  a  series  of  diftiointrd 
and  perhaps  rather  meaningless  activities.     In  the  »:iri 
when    one    unravels    the    unconscious    tendencies     i 
behind  and  animate  all  our  conscious  interests  and  ui.:;..:.  ^ 
one  perceives  the  unifying  threads  of  continuity  running  tbxvas.- 
the  multifarious  complexities  of  our  lives. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  t> 
mechanisms  comprising  sublimation,  the  process  wheret' 
mental  enerxj*  gets  deflected  from  certain  undesirable  ar.i 
asocialintercstsand  transferred  on  tothosrof  amore  pemuaib^ 
and  satisfactory  kind.  I  must  insist  at  the  outset  oraapoic:: 
that  was  briefly  indicated  above — namely,  that  the  aonrinor^ 
repressed  instincts  which  appear  so  reprehensible  when  jvdr~ 
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ways  in  which  trouble  may  arise  in  the  process  and  the  msooi 
why  it  does  arise.  Failures  in  satisfactory  sublimation  imy 
result  in  one  of  three  harmful  products.  The  first  of  thfse  n 
that  the  primitive  tendencies  are  too  little  acted  on,  so  that 
they  may  persist  or  irrupt  later  in  a  crude  form  that  fromi: 
adult  standpoint  can  only  be  judged  as  immoral,  anti-socal, 
or  the  like.  Excessive  cruelty  or  personal  uncleanliness  an 
typical  examples  of  this.  In  the  second  place,  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  this  may  occur.  The  repression  is  so  ^eat  that  as 
extreme  reaction  takes  place  against  the  primary  tendcocr. 
leading  to  undesirable  and  troublesome  character  traits.  For  I 
instance,  the  passion  for  nudity,  which  is  so  strong  in  infoncr,  j 
may  lead  later  by  way  of  reaction  to  the  opposite  characteristic 
of  excessive  shyness,  bashfulness,  shrinking,  and  self-coo- 
sciousness,  which  may  be  of  torturing  severity  and  grratlT 
hampering  in  the  practical  relations  of  life.  Or  a  cruel  child 
may  later  swing  round  into  being  so  extremely  sensitive  to  tbr  ! 
idea  of  the  infliction  of  pain  that  the  very  thought  of  suffering  I 
becomes  intolerable.  A  third  outcome  of  a  failure  in  rvpro- 
sion  and  sublimation  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all — namd\*, 
the  development  of  nervous  troubles.  These  represent  a  com-  I 
promise  between  the  two  conflicting  tendencies,  and  like  mos 
compromises  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  one,  in  which  neither  sidf 
gets  what  it  wants.  A  neurosis  alwaj-s  means  an  unconsfiyL' 
conflict  that  has  not  been  solved,  and  the  trt-atment  bv  mt-ar,*  ] 
of  psycho-analysis  aims  at  solving  the  conflicts  and  thus  dualir.^ 
with  the  radical  causes  of  the  trouble.  Ever\-  neurotic  >vmr- 
tom  is  the  masked  and  disguised  expression  of  two  f.irir>.  ■.*.- 
the  one  hand  some  unconscious  repressed  wish  that  is  stri\ir; 
for  gratification,  and  on  the  other  the  countcrnnini:  n-pri~v:.; 
tendency.  It  differs  from  our  first  case  of  failure  in  subliru- 
tion  in  that  the  repressed  wish  docs  nut  conu-  to  oprr.  .-■  i 
relatively  unrestrained  gratification,  as  then',  and  from  iT.r 
second  case,  of  excessive  character  reaction,  in  that  the  reprc-- 
ing  tendeni y  does  not  exercise  such  a  powirfuj  swav.  It  i-  i 
compromise  between  tlie  two.  How,  now,  does  it  differ  injfr. 
sublimation  itself,  which  is  also  a  product  of  interaction  bttwrt-r. 
tlie  same  two  conflicting  forces,  though  it  would  In-  h.tniiv 
right  to  term  it  exactly  a  compromise  ?  There  are  Mjrr.' 
psychological  differences,  into  which  we  need  not  t-nirr.  ha: 
the  great  practical  difference  is  one  of  value.  In  suhlint.it:ur 
gratification  of  the  repressed  wish  is  obtained  in  a  sutisfactun 
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;  way  and  in  the  world  of  reality,  whereas  in  a  neurotic  symptom, 

.-  which  is,  of  course,  a  product  of  the  imagination,  gratification  is 

.,  obtained  in  a  way  that  may  subserve  no  external  social  function 

~  in  the  w*orld  of  reality,  while  it  may  bring  endless  misery  and 

.  suffering  both  to  the  individual  and  to  those  around.    The 

r  fact  that  all  neurotic  troubles  take  their  origin  in  the  unsolved 

.  conflicts  of  the  unconscious  mind  is  in  accord  with  the  fact 

'.  that  their  roots  invariably  date  from  childhood,  although,  of 

;  course,  the  external  manifestations  may  set  in  at  almost  any 

[  age.    This  in  itself  is  a  highly  important  consideration  for 

educationalists,  especially  when  it  is  realised  that  people  with 

neurotic  troubles  are  much  commoner  than  those  without.     I 

feel  sure  that  the  whole  question  of  recognising  the  earliest 

signs  of  these  troubles  and  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  their 

later  development  will  in  the  future  play  a  much  larger  part 

in  educational  work  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  as  to  what  are  the 
circumstances  that  decide  whether  sublimation  is  to  pursue  a 
smooth  and  satisfactory  course  or  to  result  in  one  of  the  failures 
that  have  just  been  indicated.  So  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
there  seem  to  be  three  principal  factors  concerned  in  this — 
the  strength  of  the  original  unconscious  tendencies,  the  strength 
of  the  repressing  forces,  and  the  matter  of  external  opportunity ; 
and  something  can  be  done  to  modify  each  of  these.  They  are 
mentioned  in  their  order  of  importance.  First  of  all  the 
strength  of  the  primitive  tendencies.  Nothing,  of  course,  can 
be  dune  directly  to  diminish  this,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
to  prevent  their  being  further  strengthened  and  reinforced. 
The  attitude  of  society  is  already  set  along  these  lines,  though 
much  of  the  effort  expended  is  misdirected  through  ignorance, 
and  is  consequently  mis-spent .  The  aim  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  phrase:  avoidance  of  excitement  in  general,  and  of 
specific  excitations  in  particular.  The  desirability  of  this  in 
bringing  up  children  is,  as  I  say,  fairlj-  well  recognised,  but  the 
particular  paths  of  excitation  that  it  is  most  important  to 
avoid  are  not  generally  known .  This  especially  applies  to  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  life,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  of  less  interest 
to  the  present  audience.  I  will  therefore  only  say  that  the 
possibihty  of  precocious  sexual  excitation  in  these  early  >*ears, 
notably  through  unwise  sleeping  arrangements,  is  extensively 
overlooked  by  parents  and  others,  owing,  of  course,  to  the 
popular  error  that  the  young  child  has  no  sexual  life.    I  use 
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the  expression  '  popular  error '  avowedly  ^ecause  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  psycho-analytical  investigation  has  established  morr 
irrefragahly  than  another,  it  is  that  sexuality  is  insepaiabif 
from  life  at  all  ages,  although  its  existence  is  discounted  and 
ignored  in  young  children,  partly  because  its  manifestations  at 
that  age  are  very  different  from  those  familiar  in  adult  litr. 
being  much  more  diffuse,  tentative,  and  undifferentiated,  but 
much  more  because  of  the  blindness  of  adults  induced  by  thm 
own  personal  repressions/ 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  infantile  sexuality,  which 
plays  such  a  central  part  in  the  unconscious,  it  may  inlcrts: 
you  to  know  our  conclusions  on  the  much-debated  question  vi 
sexual  enlightenment.^  The  principles  which  should  piaot 
one,  in  my  opinion,  are  simple  enough,  though  difficult  of 
attainment  at  the  present  day.  They  may  be  summarised  ic 
the  words  '  honesty  and  avoidance  of  excitation.'  Now,  nothinc 
in  the  world  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  honesty  in  rfgard 
to  sexual  matters.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of  conscious  Kic? 
and  deception  on  the  subject  simply  colossal,  but  the  uncoc- 
scious  distortions,  misconceptions,  and  prejudices  arr  quite 
unlimited.  Therefore,  although  I  strongly  hold  that  rhildrr:: 
should  be  told  the  truth  in  such  matters,  when  I  am  a>kfH  it 
I  believe  that  they  should  be  talked -to  about  them  I  can  or!> 
say,  having  regard  to  the  provailing  dishonesty,  it  drpt>i:.-I>  *.-:. 
who  is  going  to  do  the  talking.  At  all  events,  one  simpK-  •oc- 
clusion stands  out  amidst  all  the  perploxitios :  no  child,  o: 
whatever  age,  should  ever  be  lied  to  in  regard  to  sexual  to;i;i~> 
The  harm  that  is  done,  both  directly  and  indir»-ctly.  bv  :v 
common  practice  of  lying  boldly  to  childrt-n,  on  the  sp-uiv-; 
ground  that  it  is  better  for  them  not  to  know  until  later,  i-;  ur.- 
qucstionably  very  great  indeed,  and  is  responsible  for  ;i  I.in:- 
amount  of  subsequent  neurosis,  /  It  is  a  good  general  rule  r.i*: 
to  tell  an  infant  anything  about  such  matters  until  and  ur.U-^* 
it  spontaneously  wants  to  know  and  asks,  and  tlien  invariarl> 
to  answer  its  questions  truthfully  and  simply./  If  a  child  .i— -t 
not  ask  spontaneously  by  the  age  of  four  or  five  it  means  iti: 
something  has  gone  wrong,  that  it  has  indirwtly  path-rr- 
from  its  parents'  attitude  that  this  is  a  forbidden  subject  which 
nuist  not  be  a])[iroaehed ;  it  tlien  brioints  desirabb-  to  :uii 
more  aetive  measures,  with,  of  course,  the  nei-e>>ary  l.ict.  .\> 
to  sexual  enlightenment  in  the  schools,  I  do  not  consider  :.1» 
'  Sec  dlso  Liuipter  XXXIV. 
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'  desirable  unless  it  is  done  as  part  of  the  anatomical  studies 
;  carried  out  in  a  course  of  physiology  and  not  as  a  thing  in 
itself.  Of  course,  a  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  the  individual  child,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
she  gets  the  chance,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  at  present  are  qualified  to  do  so  with  a  very  sure  hand. 
Going  on  with  the  question  we  were  answering  in  regard 
to  successful  sublimaticm,  I  said  that  the  second  factor  was  the 
strength  of  the  represung  forces.  When  this  is  too  great  it 
results  in  either  neurotic  trouble  ot  excessive  reaction-forma* 
tion  rather  than  the  first  type  of  fulure  mentioned.  Now,  the 
greater  part  of  repression  comes  ultimately  from  without,  so 
that' it  is  in  the  power  of  the  environment  either  to  increase  or 
to  diminish  it.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
error  generally  committed  is  in  the  direction  of  excessive 
repression.  The  adult  code  of  behaviour  and  adult  standards 
of  feeling  are  exacted  from  the  child  at  too  early  an  age  and 
in  too  rigorous  a  manner.  If  greater  freedom  were  allowed, 
more  patience  exercised,  and  more  faith  reposed  in  the  child's 
capacity  for  gradually  renouncing  infantile  habits  that  may  be 
displeasing  to  the  adult,  its  powers  of  sublimation  would  come 
into  action  in  a  much  smoother  way  than  is  now  usually  the 
case.  At  present  what  so  often  happens  is  that  violent  internal 
conflicts  are  set  up,  ideals  impossible  of  attainment  are  striven 
for  and  expected,  and  mental  disharmony  results. 

llie  third  factor,  that  of  external  opportunity  for  sublima- 
tion, is  the  least  important,  although  the  novice  in  the  subject 
usually  expects  it  to  be  the  most.  It  might  be  thought  that 
if  an  undo^tanding  had  been  reached  of  the  primitive  tendency 
that  was  struggling  for  expression,  and  there  was  a  knowledge 
of  the  lines  along  which  sublimation  of  this  tendency  was 
possible  and  likely,  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  these  lines 
and  to  encourage  a  transference  of  interest  along  them  would 
be  a  most  helpful  proceeding.  I  will  not  deny  that  it  can 
often  be  of  some  use,  but  this  is  a  good  deal  less  than  might 
be  thoi^ht.  One  of  the  reasons  for  thb  is  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  usually  impossible,  to  foretell  what  particular  path 
out  of  the  many  possible  ones  will  be  followed  in  any  given 
case.  One  gets  more  and  more  inq»ressed  with  how  extra- 
ordinarily spontaneous  and  automatic  the  process  of  sublima* 
tion  is,  and  consequently  how  difficult  to  encourage  directly. 
The  path  has  to  be  chosen  from  within,  and  not  selected  for 
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the  child  from  without,  otherwise  the  feeling,  interest,  or  enofr 
simply  will  not  flow,  or  only  temporarily.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  psychological  situation  as  in  the  case  of  a  poet.  It  a 
no  use  suggesting  to  him  that  such  and  such  a  theme  and  pro- 
cedure would  be  the  very  thing  for  him  to  adopt  in  his  oat 
great  poem.  If  he  is  a  true  artist,  such  a  suggestion  has  no  effect 
whatever,  unless,  of  course,  it  happens  by  chance  to  coinnde 
with  a  spontaneous  impulse  of  his  own.  He  knows  that  tbe 
inspiration  must  proceed  from  within,  that  he  must  feel  tfae 
need  to  create  in  a  given  direction,  and  that  he  must  follow 
this  impulse  rather  than  try  to  think  out  consciously  what  wqU 
be  a  suitable  one,  much  less  ask  a  friend  for  advice  in^ocba 
matter.  Therefore  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  ^  as 
opportunity  goes  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  it  is  present 
in  as  many  directions  as  possible,  though  it  is  not  desirable  to  do 
very  much  in  the  way  of  active  encouragement.  It  is  rather  a 
question  of  allowing  sublimation  to  take  place,  by  seeii^  that 
the  circumstances  are  favourable,  than  of  trying  actively  to 
bring  it  about. 

The  object  or  idea  on  to  which  interest  is  transferred  from 
the  unconscious,  in  either  sublimation  or  neurotic  troubles,  b 
termed  a  symbol,  because  it  has  the  power  of  s>'mbolising  on 
occasion  the  corresponding  unconscious  idea.  A  symbol 
has  thus  two  meanings,  and  derives  its  significance  from  two 
different  sources.'  One  of  these  is  its  real  actual  place  in  thr 
world,  the  significance  inherent  in  itself  and  its  setting,  while  th' 
other  is  the  unconscious  source  with  which  it  stands  in  more  or 
less  close  association.  A  person's  attitude  towards  such  an  idea 
should  normally  come  to  be  appropriate  to  the  real  siKiiificance 
of  the  idea — i.c.,  his  attitude  should  be  an  objective  one.  Only 
too  often,  however,  it  remains  partly  subjective,  some  of  it 
being  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  unconscious  towards 
the  buried,  associated  idea.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  sub- 
jectivity, which  is  the  cause  of  half  the  troubles  and  difficultif> 
of  life.  The  person  reacts  to  the  idea  more  or  les-i  as  if  it  wrre 
the  unconscious  idea  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  he  defends 
his  attitude  and  beliefs  on  the  subject  with  a  tenacity  that  may 
be  proof  against  all  argument.  This  constitutes  what  is  callrd 
unreasonableness,  and  we  have  here  the  reason  why  logical 
argumentation  is  so  feeble  a  \\-eapon  against  >uch  an  attitude, 
for  it  is  not  directed  against  the  real  source  of  resistance — 
^  a««tv.a.Vt«  VII. 
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namely,  the  underlying  idea  for'which  the  other  is  merely  a 
^mbol.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  familiar  experience  that 
such  a  position  can  be  moved  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
for  then  we  are  interposing  a  counter-force  that  may  succeed 
in  neutralising  the  unconscious  emotional  basis  of  the  person's 
itrong  attitude.  Such  situations,  are,  of  course,  of  daily  occur- 
rence in  school  Hfe.  A  child  becomes  inexplicably  unreasonable 
or  obstinate  over  some  matter  or  other,  and  one  is  often  as 
perplexed  to  understand  the  curious  behaviour  as  helpless  to 
deal  with  it.  What  has  happened  on  such  occasions  is  that 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  reaction  in  question  has  stirred  up 
aome  emotional  group  of  thoughts  in  the  unconscious,  thoughts 
that  are  unconsciously  associated  with  the  external  occasion 
which  symbolises  them,  and  the  child  is  really  reacting  to  these 
unconscious  thoughts  in  a  way  that  would  be  perfectly  intelli- 
gible if  we  only  knew  what  they  were. 

Another  of  the  interesting  ways  in  which  the  unconscious 
plays  a  large  part  in  school  life,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
last,  is  in  regard  to  the  question  of  intellectual  capacity.  Edu- 
cationalists in  general  are  much  too  prone  to  consider  this 
question  as  entirely  one  of  presence  or  absence  of  intellectual 
ability,  ignoring  the  very  important  emotional  factors  that  so 
often  lie  behind.  SubHmation  is  most  successful  when  the 
symbolising  idea  on  to  which  interest  has  to  be  transferred 
from  the  unconscious  primary  idea  stands  at  a  certain  definite 
associative  distance  from  the  latter.  If  this  distance  is  too 
great — i^.,  if  the  resemblance  bet\v*ecn  the  two  ideas  is  too 
slight — then  the  feeling-interest  does  not  pass  over  readily 
enough,  the  associative  bridge  being  too  slender  to  carry  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  associative  distance  is  too  small— 
i^.,  if  the  resemblance  between  the  two  ideas  is  too  great 
— then  the  repression  affecting  the  primary  unconscious  idea 
will  tend  also  to  affect  the  symbolising  one,  and  the  result  is  an 
inhibition  of  interest.  This  produces  externally  the  appearance 
of  intellectual  incapacity,  and,  in  fact,  psychiatrists  have  given 
the  name  of  emotional  stupidity  to  the  phenomenon,  as  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  person  is  actually  stupid.  Extreme 
examples  of  it  are  common  enough  in  ordinar\'  life,  where 
owing  to  some  obstinacy  or  blindness  of  emotional  origin  a 
person  may  not  be  able  to  grasp  the  simplest  and  most  im- 
peccable syllogism.  They  simply  can't  see  it,  as  they  say, 
although  the  point  in  question  or  the  info-ence  to  be  drawn 
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may  be  perfectly  patent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  sucl 
are  apt  to  be  peculiarly  maddening  to  the  person  who  R 
to  get  the  other  to  see  the  point,  and  this  is  probably  due  n 
intuitive  perception  on  his  part  that  the  blindness  of  lht« 
is  not  true  stupidity,  but  an  unconsciously  feigned  stupidity) 
emotional  or  wilful  origin;  his  anger  is  tht-  result  of  hi- 
being  successfully  opposed  by  another  will.  I  am  con' 
that  this  inhibition  of  interest  plays  a  much  larger  part 
school  work  than  is  at  all  suspected.  Many  times  in 
psycho-analysis  of  patients  I  have  found  that  an  «ppi 
incapacity  for  a  given  school  subject,  say  mathcmatir*  "f 
history,  was  really  not  a  true  incapacity,  as  it  seemed,  i-'^' 
an  inhibition  of  interest  produced  by  some  aversion  from  th- 
subject,  an  aversion  of  which  they  were  entirely  unaware,  iri 
which  was  due  to  the  subject  being  unconsciously  a«oc»atr-: 
with  some  topic  that  was  personally  disagreeable.  I  have  at-? 
often  obtained  a  confirmatory  proof  of  this  by  noting  tl"" 
after  the  unconscious  association  had  been  cleared  up  ar.; 
dealt  with  by  means  of  psycho-anal >-8is  the  person  wa»  ih'- 
able  to  take  an  interest  in,  and  develop  an  unsuspected  capa- 
city for,  the  previously  impossible  subjrct  of  study.  Psjirho- 
logical  mechanisms  of  this  sort  are  often  of  an  extraordinar. 
delicacy  and  subtlety.  The  difference  between  one  gewnet- 
rical  figure  and  another,  between  the  spelling  of  one  word  and 
another,  and  still  more  in  such  gross  matte-r*  as  thcdiffeftr< 
between  the  feeling  for  one  language  and  another,  may  strilti 
quite  different  roots  in  the  unconsciouii,  and  dictate  all  sorts 
preferences  and  distastes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
personally  ver\-  sceptical  of  the  final  \-alidity  of  such  )nlell< 
tual  tests  as  the  Binet-Simon  scale,  for  I  know  that  failure 
perform  one  of  the  constituent  tests  may  not  at  all  mean  wl 
it  seems  to — namely,  an  intellectual  deficiency  in  the  gi' 
direction,  but  some  very  fine  emotional  inhibition  arising 
the  unconscious.  The  individual  differences  in  such  matters 
are  infinite.  It  is  in  no  sense  true  to  say  that  the  same  lest 
has  been  applied  to  the  various  children.  It  is  not  thesam? 
test,  for  a  given  task  will  mean  something  different  in  ear* 
case  according  to  what  unconscious  thoughts  it  may  gtt 
associated  with. 

The  day  is  no  doubt  far  distant — though  it  must  come 
time,  and  there  are  in  the  meantime  golden  opportunitks 
pioneers — when  cvct^  leacWt  wUl  b«s  expected  to  have 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  GRANDFATHER  FOR 
THE  FATE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL* 

In  an  interesting  essay,  of  which  the  reader  will  be  retnioded 
by  the  title  of  this  paper,  Jung'  has  pointed  out  what  signifi- 
cance the  fatlier's  personality  may  have  for  the  develt^mcDt 
of  the  individual,  and  every  psycho-analyst  can  only  confinn  lu* 
conclusions,  for  he  finds  them  illustrated  afresh  in  every  new 
case  he  studies.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  grandfather*  also  merits,  perhaps, closer  attentioo 
than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it,  since  from  this  source  «s 
well  valuable  clues  may  be  obtained  to  the  understanding  of 
many  character  traits  and  neurotic  reactions.  Rank  has, 
indeed,  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  his  mytholc^cal  studies*  the 
part  that  may  be  played  in  phantasy  by  the  idea  of  the  grand- 
father, but  comparatively  little  attention  has  bicn  paid  to  the 
purely  clinical  side  of  tlit;  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  interest,  the  admiration,  and  the 
phantasies  that  gather  round  the  figure  of  the  grandfather  air 
always  derived  from  ati  attitude  of  mind  earlier  taken  up  in 
respect  to  the  father,  but  there  are  some  important  points  i-i 
which  that  figure  is  distinguished  from  other  repetitions  of  the 
fathor-imagf.  In  the  first  place  it  is  much  older  than  thi' 
other  reproductions,  since  it  nearly  always  goes  back  to  tr.i 
earliest  period  of  childhood.  More  particularly  at  the  tinv 
when  the  boj'  is  beginning  to  weave  what  Freud  ti-rms  hu 

*  Published  in  the  Internal.  ZeiliCkr.  f,  liritl.  Fsyckcanalysf.  May,   1113. 

*  Jung,  '  Die  lictlculung  <les  Vaters  fur  das  Schicksal  des  Einielncn.' 
Jakrb.  der  l'sychoanalv>.e .  Bd.  j. 

)  Mutatis  mutandii,  wh.-it  follows  is  equally  applicable  to  the  i:r«i]'l' 
mother,  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  wc  may  conhne  out  attenti<>o  to  unc 
of  the  (I  rand  pa  rents. 

*  See  especially  his  "  Der  Mythus  von  iIit  (icburt  ilea  Ileldcn  '  And  '  I>u 
Jnzestmotiv  iii  Dvchtun^  und  ^%«.' 
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'  family  romance '  *  and  is  engaged  in  getting  rid  of  the  real 
father  by  replacing  him  in  his  imagination  by  a  more  satisfactory 
figure  (whence  in  the  second  great  period  of  repression — ^viz., 
puberty — the  idea  of  God  largely  arises),  the  grandfather  may  t^/^ 
present  himself  as  an  acceptable  substitute.'  As  Rank  has 
shewn,  the  replacement-f^ure  is  always  endowed  with  the 
qualities  of  the  father,  so  that  an  analysis  of  the  phantasy 
brings  us  straight  back  to  the  latter.  The  grandfather  is 
therefore  peculiarly  suited  to  play  this  part,  because  of  his 
resemblance  and  relationship  to  the  father  (in  the  case  of  the 
grandfather  on  the  paternal  side).  The  process  is  often  fur- 
thered through  the  greater  tenderness  and  forbearance  that 
marks,  as  a  rule,  the  attitude  of  an  older  man  towards  children ; 
many  a  stern  father  becomes  in  later  life  an  indulgent  grand- 
father, partly,  perhaps,  because  his  feeling  of  responsibility  in 
the  rearing  of  children  gets  dulled  with  the  philosophy  of  age. 
As  the  child  grows  older,  the  association  already  established  . 
becomes  strengthened  by  the  increasing  resemblance  of  the 
father  to  the  memory-picture  of  the  grandfather. 

A  deeper  reason  for  this  association  is  as  follows :  Wth  very 
many  children  there  is  a  lively  desire  to  become  the  parents  of 
their  own  parents,  and  they  may  even  entertain  the  fantastic 
belief  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  grow  bigger,  so  will  their 
parents  grow  smaller,  till  in  time  the  present  position  of  afFairs 
will  be  completely  reversed.  This  curious  construction  of  the 
imagination,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  sources  of  the  belief 
in  re-incarnation ,  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  incestuous 
wishes,  since  it  is  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  commoner  desire 
to  be  one's  own  father.*  It  also  subserves  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  parents,*  and  gratifies  the  wish  to  change  the  actual 
situation  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  is  in  a  position  to  order 

'  Soo  Freud  in  Rank's  *  Der  Mythus  von  dcr  Geburt  des  Helden,'  1909, 
S.  64-68. 

■  There  are  many  examples  of  the  equivalency  '  God -Gnnd father  '  re- 
placing the  more  usual  one  of  '  God-Fatfaer.'  Thus,  the  £sthe»uana  called 
their  God  Pikker  '  Wanna  Essa,'  which  means  '  Old  Father."  The  Americwi 
Indians  called  their  Almighty  '  Grandfather.'  The  Norae  Thar  haa  alao  the 
name  Atli — i.e..  Grandfather. 

*  See  Chapter  X..  p.  234. 

*  In  a  simultaneously  published  article,  Abraham  {'  Einige  Bemerkungen 
fiber  die  RoUe  dor  GrMaeltera  in  der  Psychologic  der  Neurooen,'  ItHtnut. 
Zeitsckr.f.  arxtl.  PsyehoamUyu,  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  114)  lays  special  stress  on  tba 
relation  between  the  giandfather-coiDplex  and  hostility  towards  the  father  (or 
motber,  as  the  case  may  be). 
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those  about  who  now  order  him.  An  amusing  approxiiiiatiao 
to  the  realisation  of  this  phantasy  in  actual  life  is  afforded  br 
the  occasional  instances  in  which  father  and  son  marry  daughter 
and  mother  respectively;  the  son  thus  becomes  the  husband  (A 
his  father's  mother-in-law — i^.,  so  to  speak,  his  father's  father 
— and  the  occurrence  is  usually  announced  in  the  newspaptn 
under  the  heading  '  A  man  becomes  his  own  grandfather.' 

In  the  case  of  the  maternal  grandfather  another  factor  comn 
into  play.  If  the  mother,  as  so  often  happens,  is  inordio- 
ately  attached  (through  infantile  fixation)  to  her  father,  th« 
son  instinctively  feels  that  the  latter — that  is  to  say  his  own 
grandfather — is  his  rival  in  his  mother's  affections,  perhaps 
even  more  so  than  the  father  himself.  There  then  arises  ar. 
CEdipus-sit  nation  in  which  the  part  of  Laius  is  played  by  tht 
grandfather.  Rank*  has  called  attention  to  some  excellent 
examples  of  this  situation  in  m>thology;  the  typical  form  of 
the  storj'  (as  in  the  Perseus  legend)  is  that  in  which  a  t>Taiit 
keeps  his  daughter  locked  up  so  that  she  may  not  many,  the 
suitor  overcomes  all  difficulties,  and  the  son  born  to  them  appro- 
priately wreaks  vengeance  by  slaying  the  grandfather  who  had 
tried  to  hold  the  mother  in  his  possession. 

So  far  the  subject  has  been  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  boy,  but  the  same  also  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  girl. 
Here,  too,  the  grandfather  is  a  substitute  for  the  father.  In  ih? 
phantasy  mentioned  above — which  may  bo  termed  the  *  tv- 
versal  of  generations  phantasy  ' — the  girl,  on  turning  herself 
into  the  mother  of  her  parents,  will  obviously  btxonie  thus  th' 
wife  of  her  grandfather,  just  as  the  boy  on  the  same  presump- 
tion becomes  his  grandmother's  husband.  I  would  a^k  thn-r 
who  may  be  inclined  to  dismiss  with  a  smile  what  th-'y  take  ti- 
be  merely  a  foolish  conceit  of  fancy  to  reflect  that  one  of  the 
official  prohibitions  of  the  Jewish  and  Cliristian  religions  ru:is, 
'  Thou  shait  not  marrj-  thy  grandfather  '  (or  '  grandmuthrr  'j. 
No  religion  forbids  so  emphatically  and  solemnly  what  no  onr 
wishes  to  do.  True,  this  particular  prohibition  seems  Im  u? 
to-day  altogether  unnecessary,  but  one  should  not  forj^rt  thai 
many  a  desire  wliich  in  modern  life  can  be  gratified  oiilv  ir. 
concealed  phantasies  had  in  past  tinu-s  a  far  uvaker  ham>r 
to  pass  in  order  to  achieve  fruition. 

Some  of  the  resultants  of  the  '  grandfather-complex  *  may 
now  be  mentioned.  The  most  striking  is  the  tendency  lt» 
I  Rank, '  I>er  M)-Uius,'  o^.  tit. 
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:  gerontophilia — 1^.,  a  special  fondness  for  old  people.  This  may  ' 
:.  also  come  about  from  the  father  being  well  over  middle  age 
:  when  the  child  was  bom.  One  need  only  recall  the  remarkable 
predilection  many  women,  and  in  particular  young  girls,  shew 
for  old  men ;  as  I  write  this  I  am  told  of  a  recent  marriage,  in 
which  no  part  was  played  by  money,  between  a  man  eighty-four 
years  old  and  a  girl  of  nineteen;  similar  cases  are  far  from 
rare.  The  counterpart  on  the  male  side  is,  of  course,  the 
almost  equally  common  attraction  that  older  women  possess 
for  some  men. 

Unusual  interest  in  the  pedigree  and  the  ancestors  is  often 
traceable  to  this  complex,  although,  perhaps,  its  source  is 
more  usually  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  birth.  I 
remember  one  patient  who  was  completely  absorbed  in  this 
pursuit.  She  had  devoted  twenty  years  to  tracing  out  her 
family  genealc^cal  tree  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  had  followed 
sevend  lines  back  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.  Her 
father  had  died  when  she  was  still  a  child,  and  she  had  grown 
up  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  whom  she  revered.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  in  those  parts  of  Asia  where  spedal 
veneration  is  paid  to  old  people,  who  are  deferred  to  in  an 
unusual  degree,  some  kind  of  ancestor-worship  regularly  pre- 
vails, whether  in  the  form  of  direct  adoration  or  devotional 
awe.*  The  way  in  which  feelings  that  originally  related  to  the 
father  may  be  transferred  to  more  distant  figures  after  their 
connection  with  the  father  has  undergone  repression  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  by  Abraham  in  his  recent  Egyptian  study.' 
It  has  often  been  observed  how  much  many  boys '  take 
after  '  their  grandfather,  whether  in  traits  of  character  or  in 
general  mental  trend  or  even  in  tricks  of  demeanour.  An  in- 
terestii^  example  is  related  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  'The  Tomb 
of  his  Ancestor."  The  occurrence  became  very  evident  in 
the  researches  carried  out  on  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of 
genius,  in  which  the  series '  mediocrity — genius — mediocrity  '  or 

I  [n  other  '  dviliaed  '  countries  the  cootnry  la  ofton  leea — oaiocly.  that 
am  la  rapUced  by  hostility.  In  parts  of  the  world  where  no  special  le^Mct 
is  paid  to  old  pec^ile,  and  whve  '  to  be  led  by  one's  grandfather,'  as  popular 
parlanca  has  it,  i>  reckcoed  a  reproach,  there  la  also  aoticeable  a  lack  o| 
pride  in  family  traditioa  and  in  dcacont. 

■  Abraham,  '  Amcohotep  IV.  (Echnatoc).  Psychoanalytiscbe  Beitrlge 
KOm  Verstindnia  saner  PervOnlichkeit  nnd  dea  roonotheistischcn  Aton- 
Knltas,'  Imago.  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  334. 

*  The  present  Gennan  Emperor  seems  to  be  a  marked  instance  of  the  kind. 
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'  genius — ^mediocrity — genius '  was  far  oftener  noted  than  tk 
appearance  of  genius  in  immediately  succeeding  genenti«B. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  examples  of  this  well-establidied 
fact — some  will  occur  to  every  reader ;  it  has  given  rise  to  man 
ingenious  hypotheses  and  general  principles  claiming  to  fonni- 
late  the  law  of  '  the  alternation  of  generation  as  applied  ts 
genius.'  Perhaps  these  pronouncements  will  be  made  super- 
fluous if  only  we  keep  steadily  in  view  how  on  the  one  hand  a 
great  father  tends  to  act  as  an  oppressive  influence  on  the  son, 
and  how  on  the  other  the  figure  ofthe  grandfather  may  beconr 
in  the  way  described  above  the  central  point  of  the  ininw 
interest  of  the  grandchild.  The  same  holds  good  of  qualitis 
other  than  genius;  dipsomania  in  particular  affords  a  good 
example. 

An  interesting  product  of  the  '  reversal  of  generations  phan- 
tasy'^occurs  in  later  life,  and  is  connected  with  the  pmest 
subject.  The  phantasy,  namely,  becomes  one  of  the  souim 
of  the  manifest  incestuous  love  of  parents  for  their  childnn, 
besides  that  of  normal  parental  affection  and  all  attachment  to 
the  younger  generation.  I  have,  for  instance,  invariablr 
found  that  a  man  who  displays  an  abnormally  strong  affectioc 
for  his  daughter  also  gives  evidence  of  a  strong  infantile  fixation 
in  regard  to  his  mother  (often  with  an  insufficient  afTection  for 
his  wife  due  to  the  same  cause).  In  his  phantasy  he  bel:(■t^  r.:s 
mother(^.^.,  in  the  form  of  a  rescue'),  becomes  tlius  her  fa:h-.*. 
and  so  arrives  at  a  later  identification  of  his  real  daughtt-r  vr.'.'r. 
his  mother.  Such  people  fit  into  the  situation  either  of  n.-.r*-; 
or  of  child,  but  only  imperfectly  into  that  of  n\arital  nunr;:: 
Good  dnuRhters,  for  example,  often  become  irood  ni-.rh-r^ 
without  being  good  wives;  they  deal  with  thdr  husband  tiih-r 
by  treating  him  as  a  child,  or  by  neglecting  his  existence  wh*- 
childron  appear.  In  the  mental  life  of  the  presem  i;<n?r;K;or 
the  past  and  the  future  ones  are  molten  into  a  uiiitv,  just  -t- 
clsewhore  in  the  life  of  phantasy  the  past  and  the  future  ir? 
treated  as  identical  and  as  mutually  interchangeable.  lh_> 
mother  and  daughter  complexes  are  closely  related,  as  arffa:i;.r 
and  son  complexes.  What  is  true  of  love  is,  of  course,  equjil^ 
true  of  other  states  of  feeling — e.g.,  hate ;  the  celebrated  i-.i*-.-  ,.; 
Count  Cenci  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 

Finally,  a  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  a  more  neglwted 
member  of  the  family  group — namely,  the  unniarritxl  aunt. 
>  Sec  also  Chapter  XXXIX.  »  Sec  Chapter  X  ,  p   i  tj 
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'  I  have  had  several  patients  whose  interest  and  afTectioii  centre*^ 
round  her  figure.  The  feeling-attitude  had  generalised  into  a 
tenderness  for  all  elderly  spinsters;  one  man  fell  in  love  with 
every  spinster  over  forty  he  came  across.    The  meaning  of  this 

'  is  clear:  the  unmarried  aunt  is  the  substitute  for  the  virgin 
mother,  the  conception  that  has  held  so  powerful  a  place  in 

-  most  religions.  It  indicates,  of  course,  a  strong  repudiation  of 
the  father's  existence. 

In  his  investigation  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  near 

:  of  kin,  Abraham*  has  made  clear  the  significance  of  the  attrac- 
tion fir^t  cousins  often  have  for  each  other,  and  has  demon- 
strated its  incestuous  origin.  In  the  considerations  adduced 
above  I  have  endeavoured  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  results 
by  pointing  out  the  emotional  attitude  towards  other  members 
of  the  family.  The  generalisation  can  be  safely  hazarded  that 
■11  membo^  of  the  family  group,  from  brother  to  grandfather, 
from  NSter  to  aunt,  are  all  replacement-formations  of  the  image 
of  the  original  trinity  of  father,  mother,  and  child. 

>  Abraham,  '  Dto  SteUung  der  Verwaodtenehe  ia  d«  Psychologie  dor 
I,'  JttMmck  dM  Psyckoanalyu,  Bd.  i„  S.  no. 
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:;-:i  ?}-ioc7.\5y  of  the  reversal  of 

GZ\£RATI0N5  * 

Is  i.  rrr  ■■.:  -*  -■I'.r::-  1  Tillei  ittci:i:'>~  :o  the  importance  of  i 
?•:!■,■— j_-  :_-i-:j-i-  ^■.■;.-  is  zot  a:  all  rare  amot^  children, ti 
:>.f  iEiriZ  \-.i'.  i<  -Jif.-  ;r;'W  older  asd  bigger  their  rdaM 
rr^^t.-'c  :;  ::.r_-  liTf-z.:;  -^rZ  be  gradually  revoked,  so  ttu 
dzill-  :>.:■-  -...  :-fi:~-t  :h«  rsrtiits  and  their  parents  th 
j.-j'.ir^r  f .- ■*  :."?  -sr-i*  r:;'rliihed  I  have  come  across 
--— ."r-fr  ;:  ..._i:ri.::-.-;  ~:ert-cf*  :o  the  theme,  and  I  sboul 
j.s-f  ::  r:-r":.:-  >:— ■;  :f  :>.i£.»  bei'>pe  discussing  the  significaiK 
.-:  :■-:  r-j--;i?-  I:  il-.:_"£  rt  --xed  that  there  are  se^-ffi 
o.r:r'.- ":;  "T  t-ltt^  ;r  i^'^rf-es.  :-:  the  phantasy- — the  gradu 
r;-.  trr.„  ..-.  >_::  :  -.;  sx:-zf::r.  ::  :h;;  :o  :h?  belief  that  thechil 
■^  .-:  :~:.^-\r:.r\  -.r.i  i::_i'.  ijt^-;  >:  its  parent — I'j-..  cqiriin 
";;-:  :;  .:?  ;■■-  iri" iiii JifT — ini  :r.e  consequences  of  t\ 
i'>..l:.>>    ■■.  i;_':  -ifr.  -sr-eciilly  isre^fards  the  attitude  towan 

A  ^.v:.  i:<v:-r:i--r.  .■':  the  p>_sz.:i5y  itself  was  gi\-eD  a  fc 
\-;^-->  ,■.<:  r;.  /i~-is  S.:l'.y;*  A  zu^iber  of  children.  I  hat 
fou".!.  >..-  :-.:  ■^.:,?r:r  r.itioz  thit  towards  the  end  of  life  tha 
is  a  yr.v-^^  .■:  i.-j-.:.ij^f .  Oli  people  are  supposed  to  becon 
httl?  a*:-,!:-- .  ■;■::?  ;:  tl'-r  .\=i'?rii;a=  children  referred  to,  a  titt 
girl  o;  '..\r;-i.  <^i  :-.:■?  :o  ztr  mother: ""  When  I  am  a  big  gi 
anc?  y:u  ir^  j.  S".:  c'-'-  I  ■'■'■'"  whip  you  just  as  you  whip  n 
now."'     I    >-j". e    :-:'.'.'X'.-:c  s  nuniber  of  similar  observatioa 

1  S?*:  >»;r--c:i  ^ha  Fy.-i:iiii;=5i:  Socsecr.  »  Wards  bJaiuI,  New  Va 
Febrii:y    ?.   :,:!    juiUsiMil,  ui  part.  t=  the  InitwnMt.    Ztiixkw.  f.  tn 

»  CbJ^cer  XXXVLLI .  y.  755 

*  Jiaj«»  tally.    Chijjrec  *  Wivs.'  ijotj.  pj,  ■i4-o6, 

*  Ibsi  rvcaiu'n.  iu^Lxrts  3iy  ^Jpu^c>D  tfaac  oc«  c£  die  important  detcraiim 
hixxs  ci  xbe  piuiiabn-  ..-ci&isict  is  b:«dJity  aad  rerense-mdMS  dMCd 

It  the  panocs  «« '..'iupxec  XXX^IIX.,  o.  653^ 
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For  example,  a  little  boy  that  I  know,  when  about  three  and  a 
half  years  old,  used  often  to  say  to  his  mother  with  perfect 
seriousness  of  manner :  "  When  I  am  big,  then  you  will  be  little ; 
then  I  willcaiT)'  you  about  and  dress  you  and  put  you  to  sleep." 
And  one  little  girl  asked  about  some  old  person  of  her  acquain- 
tance: "  When  will  she  begin  to  get  small?"  Anotht-r  little 
girl  asked  her  grown-up  cousin,  who  was  reading  to  her  som*:- 
thic%  about  an  old  woman:  "  E)o  people  turn  back  into  babies 
when  they  get  quite  old  ?" 

'  Another  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  here  is  that  somi: 
children  firmly  believe  that  persons  after  dWng  and  g'>ing  to 
heaven  will  return  to  earth  as  little  children.  An  Am^ican 
lady  writes  to  me  that  two  of  her  boys  found  their  way  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  to  this  id<ra.  Thus  one  of  them 
speaking  of  a  playmate  who  had  been  drowned,  and  who  was 
now,  he  was  told,  in  heaven,  remarked : "  Then  God  will  l<:t  him 
come  back  and  be  a  baby  again." 

'  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  explanation  of  this  quaint 
childish  thought  ?  I  think  it  probable  that  it  is  suggestird  in 
different  wa>'s.  One  must  remember  that  as  a  child  (jrows 
taller  grown-ups  may  seem  by  comparison  to  get  shorter. 
Again  old  people  are  wont  to  stoop  and  so  to  look  shorf^r; 
and  then  children  often  hear  in  their  stories  of  "  little  old  " 
people.  I  suspect,  however,  that  in  some  cav.-*  there  is  a  more 
subtle  train  of  thought.  As  the  belief  of  the  two  brothers  in 
peoplc'scoming  back  from  heaven  sugg<-sts,  the  idea  of  shrinkage 
is  connected  with  those  of  birth  and  d'rath.  May  it  not  !/•■ 
that  the  more  thoughtful  sort  of  child  r'-a.v>ns  in  this  way? 
Babies  which  arc  sent  from  heaven  muit  have  b':'-n  soni'-thin^ 
there;  and  people  when  they  die  must  continue  to  be  M«m^liiiig 
in  heaven.  Why,  then,  the  "  dead  "  people  that  go  to  this  plac; 
are  the  ver>-  same  as  the  babies  that  com*;  from  it .  To  mak': 
this  theorj-  "square  with  '*  other  knowledge,  th»:  id':a  of  sfirink- 
age,  either  before  or  after  death,  has  to  be  called  in.  That  it 
takes  place  before  death  is  supported  by  what  was  said  abovr, 
and  probably  also  by  the  information  often  given  chil'Ir':ii  that 
people  when  they  die  are  carried  by  ang'-is  to  h'-av<-n,  jii*t  as 
the  babies  arc  said  to  be  brought  down  to  '-arth  by  the  aii^';N.' 

Tisdal],*  more  recently,  refers  to  thi:  phantasy  in  <;otin<-(;tion 

Mrith  the  belief  in  rc-incamation:  '  H'T-  perliaps  we  should 

mention  an  idea  which  is  not  uncommon  ajiong  Kuropean 

'  St  Ctair  TbdaU.  CAmkA  QMrttrfy  Awinr,  July.  1911.  vol.  Uxu..  p.  fjj. 
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children  of  tender  age.  The  presmt  writer,  for  instancf.  nz 
well  remember  that,  when  a  little  more  than  three  j-ears  n*i 

he  had  a  firm  conviction  that  his  parents  would  by-ami^ 
grow  little  again  and  become  his  children  in  their  turn.  Trx 
observations  made  to  him  since  by  very  young  Elnglish  bny 
and  girls  he  has  reason  to  conclude  that  the  same  straof 
fancy  exists  in  not  a  few  childish  minds  of  to-day.  He  ba 
heard  a  little  boy  say  to  his  mother:  "  Mamma,  when  you  ar 
little,  I  will  take  care  of  you."  Does  this  throw  any  light  « 
the  origin  of  the  re-incarnation  doctrine  ?  Is  it  natural  s 
the  childhood  of  the  race  as  well  as  (perhaps)  to  that  of  the  i: 
dividual  7  And  does  its  reappearance  in  adults  anioiig  ou 
selves  betoken  the  "  second  childhood  "  of  the  race  ?' 

The  logical  consequence  of  the  phantasy,  which  the  imainiii 
tion  at  times  does  not  fail  to  draw,  is  that  the  relative  po<>it»E 
are  so  completely  reversed  that  the  child  becomes  the  actu; 
parent  of  his  parents.  An  example  of  it  in  the  sphere  of  rd 
gion  is  that  of  Indra,  who  was  reputed  to  have  begotten  h 
father  and  mother  from  his  own  body.^  Another  is  to  be  fouB 
in  an  ancient  Egyptian  delineation  *  in  which  Qucb,  the  vani 
god,  and  Nut,  the  sky-goddess,  are  represented  as  bein^tl 
parents  of  their  father  Schu,  the  air-god,  who  is  elscwhc 
supposed  to  have  begotten  them. 

Another  way  of  stating  this  coiiirlusioii  is  that  the  i !;: 
becomts  identified  with  his  grandfatluT.  and  then*  :irf  r\.v 
indications  of  this  unconscious  identification  in  tnytli'i!-x: 
folk-lore,  and  custom.  Grandchild — iV.,  great  child,  a's  cr.ir 
father  is  great  father — is  in  German  Etikel,  whirh  i'rit:i::a; 
meant  '  little  grandfather.'*  In  the  fairy-tale  of  '  Littlr  R- 
Riding  Hood,'  which  is  a  disguised  birth-phantasy,  thf  i;r.i" 
mother,  as  Rank*  has  pointed  out,  is  treated  as  th<-  rquiv-il- 
of  a  new-born  babe,  as  is  indicated  by  hrr  breathlf>>ni'>-  ■ 
emerging  (•'.<'.,  being  born)  from  the  wolf's  belly.  The  eu-i-* 
of  naming  children  after  their  grandparents  is  exrr»nK 
widespread  in  botli  civilised  and  uncivilised  races ;  am-.v 
many  it  is  not  merely  a  common  habit,  but  an  invariable  r-^ 

'  Ripvcda,  I.  ty<^;  x.  .s^'-  For cnmtneiita  on  thi*  s^r  M.ic.li'nri:  V- 
Mytholdgy.'  in  Hulilfr's  (irundri^s  (Ur  tndo-Arifcktn  Pktl.^l.-t::r  unj  A~ 
tums/ttittiif,  llaiul  iii..  Holt  i. 

*  HruK*.li,  '  KoliKum  iinil  Mythi'l<>Ki*-MltT  aIu'ii  AKyptiT.'  i>ft.-    >    .: 
'  KltiKe,  ■  ICtyiiioIiiKisclii-s  Wortorliurh." 

*  Riiiik.  '  Vulkcr|>syiliulii);i3cho  I'.ir.illi-loii  ^u  don  inUnulcn  b«xuj:;;.' 
ricn,'  ZtHtralbl.  /.  I'iy(hudnalyt<,  J&hrs.  ii.,  S.  4^0. 

'  See  Uicterich, "  >.Vv»Uot  t^ie,'  i"  ki^i.,  v'iv'i.'i.  \»,i. 
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Andree  ^  gives  examples  from  North  American  Indians  and  other 
tribes  in  which  the  child  who  receives  the  dead  grandfather's  name 
is  for  some  time  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  the  latter, 
the  people  definitely  believing  that  the  grandfather  has  returned 
in  the  person  of  the  child;  there  are  even  complicated  rites  for 
determining  which  particular  grandfather  has  returned  on  the 
occasion  of  a  birth.  The  Labrador  Eskimos  name  their  children 
after  the  last  person  who  has  died  in  the  village,  and  Hawkes,' 
in  describing  this  custom,  plausibly  connects  it  with  the  hrlief 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  last-mentioned  belief  is,  in  large 
part,  to  be  traced  to  the  phantasy  here  described,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  attribute 
both  to  a  more  fundamental  belief — namely,  that  in  personal 
immortality.  Neither  the  child's  mind  nor  the  adult  uncon- 
scious can  apprehend  the  idea  of  personal  annihilation  (as 
distinct  from  the  idea  of  lasting  disappearance  of  other  people),' 
and  with  only  a  small  minority  of  people  is  the  belief  in  this 
possible  even  to  full  consciousness.  This  narcissistic  conviction 
of  persona]  immortality  extends  to  persons  loved  or  respected* 
by  the  ego,  so  that  when  such  a  person  disappears  it  is  assumed 
that  it  can  be  only  for  a  time,  and  that  he  will  surely  be  seen 
again,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  To  the  primitive  mind 
the  former  place  of  reappearance  is  the  more  natural ;  hence  our 
children,  just  like  adult  savages,  imagine  that  when  an  old 
person  dies  he  will  shortly  reappear  as  a  new-born  child. 

While,  however,  this  originally  narcissistic  conviction  of 
immortality  affords  an  indispensable  basis  for  the  phantasy  in 
question,  there  are  other  important  motives  that  contribute 
to  its  genesis.  The  two  chief  of  these,  in  my  opinion,  concern 
the  impulses  of  love  and  hate  respectively.  The  former  is  a 
parental  impulse,*  usually  of  the  maternal  type,  which  niani* 
fests  itself  in  the  desire  to  nurse,  fondle,  and  care  for  the  loved 

'  Andree,  '  Ethnographische  Parallden  und  Vngldche,'  1878,  S.  171. 

*  Hawkea,  '  The  Labrador  Eakimo,'  Memoir  91  (No.  14,  Anthropcdogkal 
Series),  Canadian  G«ographicai  Survey. 

•  See  Chapter  XXXIII.,  p.  580. 

*  Even  in  adult  life  this  refusal  to  bdieve  in  death  is  often  shewn  when 
great  national  leaders  or  heroes  are  conceraed,  striking  examples  baUig  Ber- 
barossa,  Rikoui,  Napoleon,  and  Lord  Kitchener. 

•  This  term  is  here  used  in  a  purely  descriptive  sense,  with  all  reservation 
as  to  what  future  analysis  may  dissect  the  impulse  into;  two  components  at 
least  are  clearly   visiUe — the  reaction  to  the    parents'  affection  and  anal 
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parents,  the  illusion  being  cherished  by  the  child  that  tbtyK 
its  children.  That  this  impulse  is  in  play  is  not  only  ^ntv. 
bv  direct  observation  of  the  child  who  exhibits  the  '  rcwn 
phantasy,  but  is  supported  bj'  the  fact  that  in  ino^t  i r.ditiii^ai 
the  parental  instinct  is  awakened  before  the  instinct  to  comb:: 
with  a  membtr  of  the  opposite  sex  (the  Sf>xual  impu!s<r  ir.  ii 
popular  sense).  This  is  true  of  both  the  young  child  and  :a 
adolescent,  though  more  strikingly  so  with  some  iiidiv:(iiii 
than  with  others.  On  the  extent  to  which  it  is  truf  dep^-r^i 
good  many  character  traits  in  liiter  life,  the  two  extri-mrs  ben^ 
on  the  one  hand,  the  type  that,  like  the  narcissistic  rliild,  wje' 
to  receive  fver>'thing  and  give  nothing  in  rrturii,  and,  on  t: 
other,  the  type  that  is  always  burning  to  help  or  comfort  r\-<r 
one  around.  The  second  contributoo'  impulse,  that  of  ha: 
relates  to  hostility  in  regard  to  the  pan>nt  or  parents.  Tl 
'  reversal  '  phantasy  then  gratifies  this  by  placini;  the  chi 
in  the  imagination  in  a  position  of  power  over  the  parent. 
was  illustrated  in  the  anecdote  quoted  above. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  the  '  reversal  '  phanti: 
is  the  way  in  which  it  determines  the  later  attitude  of  tiir  i 
dividual  towards  children,  especially  his  or  her  own.  It  i^  : 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  tiit 
always  takes  place  some  transference  from  a  ptr>on's  pxv 
to  the  child  of  the  corresponding  sex.  .\  sinip!''  Li-m:,.  t- 
wHiat  I  uv'M\  is  giveTi  hy  Merimsohn,'  who  ni;ik'-  .i;.-  -A  : 
charactci's.  an  old  man,  say:  '  My  mutlier  lo\<-d  int-  morr- ti- 
the other  children  because  I  bore  her  father's  name.  Mv  ■.« 
a  Riibbi  in  our  town,  and  my  mother  Uhcd  to  hope  th.it  I  : 
would  l)ecome  a  Rabbi.'  It  is  quite  vonuuoti  to  find  a  ni'V-' 
trying  to  mould  a  boy  along  her  father's  lines,  or  a  tatli'-r  ::--; 
to  mould  a  yirl  along  his  mother's — i\f.,  inakiiiL:  tin-  ^  h;'.''.  ; 
eorijorate  in  itself  its  grandparent's  cbariutcr.  liie  eh;. 
own  personality  is  thus  moulded,  or  distorted,  iic  only  b\  : 
effort  to  imitate  its  parents,  hut  hy  the  effuri  t(.>  iniitate 
parent's  ideals,  which  are  mostly  taken  fnun  tiie  yrandpor: 
of  the  corresponding  s'X.  I  have  often  foliuwrd  llii>  jjTv-.- 
in  detail,  anil  noticed  how  tlie  parent's  attitu-l-'  lowanl-  ij. 
minute  .-pceifio  traits,  the  admin-d  ones  and  the  ilislik  ■■!  ••:  • 
in  his  or  Iht  uwu  jiarent  is  re))roduceil  wh'-n  d'ali:'.i:  ■.*.■':■. 
f.r  lu  1-  child,      riie  social  sigiiifi.-ancv  of  tiii^  -hoiild  l,<-  ai-:  _:< 

'  .Mprinw.hn,  .nmteil  liv  Fv.-ti>l:in.  '  (inmiUuKC  iler   I'-vili- <itiaiv>c 
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in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  tradition ;  it  throws  a  light  on, 
for  instance,  the  considerations  adduced  in  Benjamin  Kidd's 
last  work.*  One  has,  of  course,  to  take  into  account  the  reaction  >> 
of  the  child,  which  may  be  either  positive  or  negative ;  that  is,  -^ 
the  child  may  either  accept  the  transference  or  rebel  against  it, 
in  the  latter  case  developing  character  traits  of  exactly  the 
opposite  tdnd  to  those  it  is  sought  to  implant. 

A  curious  and  often  distressing  form  of  the  transference^/^ 
just  described  is  the  negative  one.  I  have  studied  several 
instances  in  which  a  person  who  from  childhood  had  developed 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  one  or  other  parent  then  took  up 
the  same  attitude  towards  his  or  her  own  child :  a  woman  who 
hated  her  mother  and  then  hated  her  daughter,  or  a  man  who 
hated  his  father  and  then  hated  his  son .  The  original  hatred 
for  the  parent  must  be  very  strong,  and  usually  quite  manifest, 
for  it — when  transferred  later— to  overcome  the  natural  parental 
affection  for  the  child.  I  have  more  than  once  even  known  a 
man  dread  to  have  a  male  child — and  actually  avoid  having 
any  children  on  this  account — because  of  his  hatred  for,  and 
fear  of,  his  father.  The  meaning  was  that  he  feared  his  son — 
i"^.,  the  re-incorporated  grandfather — ^would  take  revenge  on 
him  for  the  hostile  impulses  he  had  displayed,  either  openly  or 
unconsciously,  usually  in  childhood.  I  will  express  this  com- 
plicated thought  more  plainly  in  another  form :  A  experiences  in 
childhood,  and  possibly  also  later,  hostile  impulses  directed 
against  his  father  B,  and  fears  that  his  father  will  punish  {fi-g., 
castrate)  him  for  them  in  the  appropriate  talion  manner. 
When  A  grows  up,  he  fears  to  have  a  son,  C,  lest  C,  the  uncon- 
scious equivalent  of  B,  will  carry  out  this  punishment  on  him. 
There  is  a  double  reason,  it  is  true,  for  his  fear:  he  fears  his 
son  C,  not  only  as  a  re-incorporation  of  B,  but  also  as  a  separate 
individual,  his  son;  feeling  from  his  own  experience  that  sons 
always  tend  to  hate  their  fathers.  There  are  many  examples 
of  this  situation  in  mythology.  Thus,  Zeus  did  actually  carry 
out  on  his  father  Cronos  the  very  injurj-  of  castration  that  the 
latter  had  effected  on  his  own  father,  Uranos;  so  Uranos  is 
avenged  by  his  re-incarnation,  Zeus. 

>  Benjamin  Kidd,  '  The  Science  of  Pon-cr.'  1918. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ANAL-EROTIC  CHARACTER  TRAITS* 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  Freud 's  findings — and  certaiolt 
the  one  that  has  evoked  the  liveliest  incredulity,  repugnaiKt. 
and  opposition — was  his  discovery  that  certain  traits  of  dune* 
ter  may  become  profoundly  modified  as  the  result  of  scxtui 
excitations  experienced  by  the  infant  in  the  region  of  the  anai 
canal.  I  imagine  that  every  one  on  first  hearing  this  statemeat 
finds  it  almost  inconceivably  grotesque,  a  fact  which  well 
illustrates  the  remoteness  of  the  unconscious  from  the  consdou 
mind,  for  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  itself  no  one  who  Has 
undertaken  any  serious  psycho-analytical  study  can  have  anv 
doubt; 

There  are,  however,  two  biological  considerations,  rrlatini 
respectively  to  the  ontogenetic  and  phylc^enetic  antiquity  ol 
the  physiological  process  concerned,  that  should  render  tin 
statement  made  above  a  little  less  unthinkable,  if  not  actuaU> 
plausible.  One  is  that  the  act  of  defiecation  constitute^  one  o! 
the  two  greatest  personal  interests  of  the  infant  during  the  firM 
year  of  life,  a  fact  which  should  carry  due  weight  to  any  student 
of  genetic  psychology,  for  the  basis  of  that  science  is  thf  pni'.' 
ciple  that  all  later  tendencies  and  interests  are  consider^bl\ 
affected  by  earlier  oiica.  With  this  may  be  corn-lated  th< 
circumstance  that  the  alimentary  function  in  general  !■*  ttw 
most  constant  preorcupation  of  all  animals  other  than  man 
The  other  consideration  is  that  many  of  the  sexual  proocsses  an*i 
organs  liavc  been  derived  from  the  excretory  ones,  in  both  th< 
individual  and  the  race,  and  are  very  largely  modelled  on  them 
ill  the  lowLT  animals,  for  instance — and,  indeed,  partly  so  evec 
in  man — common  ducts  are  used  for  both.  That  the  primordial 
function  of  excretion,  an<l  the  fundamental  association  between 
it  and  sexuality,  should  result  in  far-reaching  effects  on  nientJ 
development  should  nut.  therefore,  be  altogether  ^uqirising. 
'   Published  in  the  Jonrniil  n/  Abnornutl  Pivt-lmlogv,  vol.  xui. 
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The  subject  should  lo^cally  be  prefaced  by  a  description  of 
the  facts  of  anal  erotism  itself,  and  even  the  question  of  infantile 
sexuality  in  general,  but  so  many  discussions  and  illustrations 
of  this  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  literature  that  I  can  deal  with 
the  matter  here  very  briefly.  The  salient  features  as  elucidated 
by  psycho-analysis  are ;  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  anus 
and  anal  canal  possesses  the  capacity  of  giving  rise,  on  excita- 
tion, to  sexual  sensations,  just  as  does  that  lining  the  entrance 
to  the  alimentary  tract.  The  sensations  vary  in  intensity  with 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  a  fact  frequently  exploited  by 
infants,  who  will  at  times  obstinately  postpone  the  act  of  deffcca- 
tion  so  as  to  heighten  the  pleasurable  sensation  when  it  occurs, 
thus  forming  a  habit  which  may  lead  to  chronic  constipation 
in  later  life.  The  pleasure  experienced  in  this  way  is  one  which, 
as  a  rule,  becomes  repressed  in  very  early  life,  so  completely 
that  perhaps  most  adults  are  no  longer  capable  of  obtaining  any 
conscious  pleasure  from  stimulation  in  this  region,  though  there 
are  a  great  many  with  whom  this  capacity  is  still  retained.  The 
psychical  energy  accompanying  the  wishes  and  sensations 
relating  to  the  region  is  almost  altc^ether  deflected  into  other 
directions,  leading  to  the  sublimations  and  reaction-forma- 
tions  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper.  I  do  not 
propose  here  to  touch  further  on  the  varieties  of  anal-erotic 
activities  or  on  their  importance  in  regard  to  education,  to  psycho- 
neurotic symptomatolc^y,  and  to  the  study  of  perversions,  each 
of  which  topics  would  occupy  a  considerable  chapter  in  itself. 

In  the  article  in  which  Freud  ^  originally  communicated  his 
conclusions,  he  confined  himself  to  pointing  out  the  three 
character  traits  that  are  most  typically  related  to  highly 
developed  anal  erotism — namely,  orderliness,  parsimony,  and 
self-willed ness  or  obstinacy.  These  constitute  the  cardinal 
triad  of  anal-erotic  character  traits,  though  a  number  of  other 
attributes  have  also  been  described  by  Sadger  and  the  present 
wrriter.  As  no  systematic  account  of  them  has  hitherto  been 
given,  an  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  classify  them  and  to 
point  out  their  inter-relationship.  As  m^ht  have  been  anti- 
cipated, some  of  them  are  of  a  positive  nature — that  Ls,  they 
are  sublimations  which  represent  simply  a  deflection  from  the 
original  aim;  while  others  are  of  a  negative  nature — that  is, 

>  Pr«nd, '  Chankter  and  Analerotik,'  Psyekialriuk-Nftirologitclu  WocMtm' 
$ckrift.  1908;  rejMinted  in  hi* '  Suninliiiig  kleioer  Scbriften  nir  NennwDtahnk* 
Zweite  Folge,  1909,  cap.  iv. 
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they  constitute  reaction-formations  erected  as  barriers  agaizK 
the  repressed  tendencies. 

Bliiher  ^  would  distinguish  between  '  defsecation  erotism." « 
erotism  in  connection  with  the  act  of  defaecation,  and  '  uai 
erotism,'  or  erotism  in  connection  with  anj'  other  activitiw— 
e.g;  masturbation,  psederastia — relating  to  the  anal  region:  ht 
holds  that  the  former  is  invariably  auto-erotic,  a  statement  noc 
in  accord  with  the  facts  of  perversion.  I  would  suggest,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  as  all  allo-erotic  manifestations  in  connectioii 
with  this  region  must  ultimately  be  derived  from  erotism  relatin 
■  to  the  act  of  defxcation,  there  is  no  reason  for  introducing  i 
separate  term,  though  a  useful  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
the  different  aspects  of  the  originally  auto-erotic  anal  erotisn. 
One  can  separate,  namely,  the  interest  {and  the  characta 
traits  resulting  therefrom)  taken  in  the  act  itself  of  defzcjtioe 
firom  that  taken  in  the  product  of  this  act.  This  separation  ol 
character  traits  cannot  be  made  quite  sharply,  it  is  true,  foi 
with  some  of  them  both  of  the  interests  in  question  play  a  pan 
Of  Freud's  triad,  for  example,  the  self-willedness  is  doubtles 
related  to  the  first  of  the  two  interests  mentioned,  and  tb 
orderliness  to  the  second,  but  the  parsimony  seems  to  be  aImo$ 
equally  determined  by  both.  And  when  one  studies  m-tr 
closely  still  the  relationships  of  the  traits,  the  same  complexir 
is  to  be  found ;  the  orderliness,  for  instance,  passes  over  \nt 
pedantic  persistence  in  the  performance  of  duties,  which  i 
related  rather  to  the  first  class  of  interest,  Xeverthfh-ss. 
certain  gain  in  clearness  is  perhaps  achieved  by  keepins:  di^tinc^ 
so  far  as  is  possible,  these  two  aspects  of  anal  erotism. 

Taking  first  the  attitude  of  the  infant  towards  the  ai-l  itwl 
and  the  later  influences  of  this  on  character-formation,  wf  fi:i 
that  there  are  two  typical  features  constantK-  noted.  th><ji;h.  < 
course,  to  a  ver>'  varying  extent  in  different  cases.  The  on<- ; 
the  endeavour  of  the  infant  to  get  as  much  pleasure  as  p-j^sibl 
out  of  the  performance,  the  other  is  his  effort  to  ret.iiu  fi 
individual  control  of  it  in  opposition  to  the  educative  ;nm>  i-'ryr 
on  him  by  the  environment. 

The  first  of  these  endeavours  he  carries  through  by  p-x' 
poning  the  act  as  long  as  he  can — children  have  fn-t-n  ki.'» 
even  to  go  to  the  length  of  squatting  down  ami  supponini:  th 
anal  orifice  with  the  heel  so  as  to  keep  back  thf  ■^tool  to  thr  l.» 
■  Hans  Biahcr,  '  Stiidien  Qbn  dm  pen-ersen  Chliaktt^.'  ZtmltAit;  ix  • 
Piychoanalyit,  JaLhig.  w.,  S.  ij. 
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possible    moment  —  and    then    performing   it    with    Intense 
concentration,    during    which    he    resents    any    disturbing 
influence  from  without.    Sadger'  has  pointed  out  how  this 
attitude  may  be  mirrored  in  later  character  tendencies.    Such 
people  are  very  given  to  procrastination ;  they  delay  and  post- 
pone what  they  may  have  to  do  until  the  eleventh  or  even  the 
twelfth  hour.    Then  they  plunge  into  the  work  with  a  desperate 
and  often  almost  a  ferocious  energy  which  nothing  is  allowed 
to  thwart,  any  interference  being   keenly   resented.     Undue 
sensitiveness  to  interference  is  ver>'  characteristic  of  this  type, 
especially  when  combined  with  marked  concentration  out  of 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  occupation.     A  Idndred 
trait  is  intense  persistence  on  an  undertaking  once  ei^aged  on, 
from  which  they  allow  nothing  to  divert  them — even  though 
considerations  arising  later  may  put  the  desirability  or  the  value 
of  the  undertaking  in  a  totally  different  perspective.    Such 
people  are  often  notorious  bores.    They  are  equally  hard  to 
move  to  a  given  course  of  action  as  to  bring  them  from  it  once 
they  have  started  on  it.    They  are  typically  slow-minded  and 
heavy  in  thought ;  once  they  have  got  on  to  a  topic  there  is  no 
breaking  it  off  until  they  have  gone  up  hill  and  down  dale  in 
saying  all  they  want  to  about  it,  and  in  the  meantime  no  one 
else  is  allowed  to  interrupt  or  get  a  word  in  on  the  matter — ^if 
they  try  to  do  so  they  are  simply  ignored  or  else  their  interrup- 
tion greatly  resented.    On  the  other  hand,  these  attributes  are 
often  very  valuable,  for  the  thoroughness  and  d<^ged  persis- 
tence with  which  tasks  are  carried  through  has  its  rewards  in 
the  quality  of  the  results.    Such  people  often  shew  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  forcing  their  way  through  diiliculties, 
and,  by  their  persistence,  get  things  done  in  despite  of  appar- 
ently insuperable  obstacles.    The  trait  of  persistence  is  often 
related  to  pedantry  and  obstinacy,  being  halfway  between  the 
two.    A  typical  kind  of  behaviour  when  such  a  person  is  fac«d 
with  the  question  of  a  possible  undertaking — for  instance,  the 
preparations  for  a  dinner-party,  the  writing  of  an  article,  etc. 
— b  as  follows :  First  there  is  a  period  of  silent  brooding,  during 
which  the  plan  is  being  slowly,  and  often  only  half-consciously, 
elaborated.    At  this  time  not  only  are  they  not  to  be  hurried, 
which  would  only  result  in  a  flustered  annoyance,  but  they  keep 
postponing  the  preliminary  steps  as  long  as  it  is  at  all  possible, 
until  the  other  participants  despair  of  the  performance  bdi^ 
>  Sadgor, '  Anakrotik  und  Anakbmnkter,*  Dit  HtUktmit,  1910,  S.  43. 
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ever  accomplished— at  least  in  time.  Then  follows  a  speO 
feverish  and  concentrated  activity,  when  all  interfrreiKr 
resented  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  prevent  the  programme  b 
down  being  carried  through  to  the  bitter  end  in  aU  its  detit 
The  self-willed  independence  that  is  implicit  throughout  tl 
description  comes  to  expression  in  another  interesting  characi 
trait — namely,  the  conviction  that  no  one  else  can  do  the  tbii 
in  queMion  as  well  as  the  subject  himself,  and  that  no  oDed 
can  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  properly.  As  a  result  such  a  perw 
cannot  depute  work,  for  he  has  no  faith  in  its  beini;  d-i 
adequately  unless  he  attends  personally  to  every  detail.  Sue 
people  are  therefore  very  hard  to  get  on  with  as  colleagues,  fu 
although  on  occasion  they  will  get  through  absolutely  enonnw 
masses  of  work  (Napoleon  I),  they  are  subject  to  inhibitions  duru 
which  nothing  goes  forward,  since  they  refuse  to  allocate  an 
of  the  work,  however  urgent  it  may  be,  to  a  deputy  or  assisian' 
There  are  many  historical  examples — Napoleon  is  again  oae- 
of  persons  of  this  type  organising  an  elaborate  system  whir 
functions  marvellously  well  while  its  author,  with  tireless  enerp 
attends  in  person  to  everj-  detail,  but  which  runs  the  ri*k  •. 
collapse  as  soon  as  the  master  hand  is  inactive;  for.  ha%-tn 
assumed  it  all  himself,  he  has  given  no  one  else  the  chancr  <. 
being  trained  in  responsibility.  One  notes  the  relation  of  th 
trait  last  discussed  to  narcissism  and  exidted  iK-iit-f  in  jht^'I.: 
perfection,  an  associ:ition  we  shall  have  to  comment  i-n  :ii:*i. 
in  considering  other  aspects  of  the  anal-erotic  chanutt-r. 

It  is  astounding  how  many  tasks  and  perfornKinres  d: 
symbolise  in  the  unconscious  the  act  of  dcfajcati'Hi.  :ind  li.- 
have  the  mental  attitude  towartis  them  influenrtHl  l.y  tin-  av...: 
erotic  character  traits  when  these  are  present.  Thn-e  rUi*-*- 
of  actions  are  particularly  prone  to  lx;c<mu'  affected  in  tin's  w.  -. 
First,  tasks  where  there  is  a  special  sense  <if  lUity  or  of  '  oui;:.: 
ness  '  attached  ;  therefore  especially  njoral  ta>ks.  Much  ■■!  ::■ 
patholo^iciilly  intolerant  insistence  on  the  absolute  ncCfS>i:\  • 
doing  rcrtain  things  in  exactly  the  'right '  way  is  derive«!  :r  •;■ 
this  source.  The  person  has  an  overwhelming  ^-nse  ul  '  ni;.-: 
ness  '  which  brooks  of  no  argument  and  rendi-rs  hiui  q'-;:? 
incapable  of  taking  any  sort  of  detached  or  objective  virw 
the  nialtor;  there  is  only  one  side  to  the  questitm,  and  it  i-^  :.  : 
open  to  any  tli.scussion  at  all.  Secondly,  tasks  that  are  intrinM.  ■ 
ally  disagreeable  or  tedious,  towanis  which,  therefoa-.  there  ;■ 
already  some  counter-will.     This  class  often  coalesces  with  the 
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'  former  one,  when  the  moral  duty  is  of  an  unpleasant  or  dis- 

-  tasteful  nature.    A  typical  sub-group  is  the  kind  of  task  that 

-  Americans  aptly  term '  chores/  boring  routine  duties  tike  tidying 
'  drawers,  cleaning  out  a  cupboard,  filling  ina  diary,  or  writing 

up  a  daily  report.  This  passes  over  into  the  third  class,  in 
which  the  task  concerns  objects  that  are  unconscious  symbols 
for  excretory  products.  Some  of  these  will  be  enumerated 
later,  but  a  few  may  be  mentioned  here :  any  form  of  dust  or 
dirt,  anything  to  do  with  paper,  any  kind  of  waste  product, 
money.  With  all  these  groups  we  may  note  the  alternation  of 
inhibitory  procrastination  and  feverish  concentration  described 
above.  For  example,  a  housewife  afflicted  with  a  marked  anal 
complex  will  keep  postponing  the  doing  of  a  necessary  duty 
such  as  the  cleaning  out  and  tidying  a  lumber  room  until  finally 
she  is  seized  vrith  a  passionate  energy  for  the  task,  to  which 
everything  else  is  subordinated  with  no  discrimination  as  to 
relative  importance  or  expediency;  similarly  with  the  getting 
up  to  date  with  one's  accounts  or  one's  notes,  with  the  arranging 
of  disorderly  material,  and  so  on.  The  most  perfect  example 
of  all,  and  one  quite  patht^nomonic  of  a  marked  anal  complex, 
concerns  the  act  of  writing  letters.  There  are  few  people  who 
do  not  at  times  find  it  a  nuisance  to  bring  their  correspondence 
up  to  date,  but  the  type  under  discussion  may  shew  the  com- 
pletest  possible  inhibition  at  the  thought  of  so  doing,  and  most 
of  all  when  they  have  the  strongest  desire  to  write  a  given  letter. 
When  they  finally  succeed  in  bringing  themselves  to  the  task, 
they  perform  it  with  a  wonderful  thoroughness,  giving  up  to  it 
their  whole  energy  and  interest,  so  that  they  astonish  the  long- 
n^lected  relatives  by  producing  an  excellently  wrrittcn  and 
detailed  budget ;  they  despatch  epistles  rather  than  write  letters 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

With  all  these  activities  the  desire  for  perfection  is  visible. 
Nothing  can  be  done  '  by  halves.'  When  an  anxious  relative 
b^s  for  news,  if  only  a  line  on  a  postcard,  the  person  finds  it 
quite  as  impossible  to  grant  the  request  as  to  write  an  ordinary 
letter;  he  can  vrrite  only  after  he  has  accumulated  enough 
energy  to  produce  a  really  satisfactory  work  of  art;  nothing 
less  wdll  suffice.  The  same  tendency  to  perfection  may  further 
be  displaced  in  the  calligraphy  of  the  letter,  which  is  also  related 
to  the  trait  of  neatness  that  will  be  con^sidered  later;  such 
people  often  evince  remarkable  care  in  the  fineness  and  beauty 
of  their  handwriting.    The  lady  afUicted  with  what  the  Germaus 
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call  a  Hausfraupsychose  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  aRes^ 
regularly  to  the  routine  tasks  of  house  work,  and  may  at^]tc 
and  postpone  them  until  the  unconsciously  accumulated  eami 
bursts  forth  in  an  orgy  of  cleanii^  activity.*  These  outbur-:! 
of  activity  are  commonly  followed  by  a  marked  sense  uf  rtiie: 
and  self-satisfaction,  to  which  succeeds  another  fallow  peh-jc 
of  apparent  inactivity. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  with  different  members  oi  tbt 
type  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  pronuDcaer 
of  the  two  phases  of  the  process.  With  some,  namely,  ik 
expressive  phase  of  thoroughness,  insistence,  persistence,  and 
general  energy  is  the  dominant  one,  whereas  with  others  it  & 
the  inhibitory  phase  of  inactivity,  broodii^,  delay,  and  post- 
ponement, which  may  even  extend  into  temporary  or  perniancs: 
paralysis  of  various  activities — such  as  complete  inability  t\t: 
to  write  any  letters. 

We  have  discussed  so  far  the  consequences  of  one  featun 
of  the  infant's  attitude  towards  the  act  of  deffecation — namely 
his  endeavour  to  get  as  much  pleasure  as  possible  out  of  tlx 
performance  of  it;  we  have  now  to  consider  the  second,  com 
lated  feature — the  endeavour  to  retain  his  individual  contra 
of  the  process.  Like  the  previously  mentioned  feature,  thi 
also  has  two  aspects — the  opposition  displayed  .'\gainst  an; 
attempt  from  without  to  dictate  conduct,  aiiri  the  re-M?ntine;. 
shewn  against  any  attempt  to  thwart  conduct  that  ha>  Sf: 
decided  on.  These  reactions  constitute  the  character  trait  ■ 
Freud's  triad  which  he  calls  Eigensinn  {st-If- willed nc-^s.  .K^ti:: 
acy),  and  which  may  attain  a  chronic  attitude  of  defiance.  Ih 
person  objects  equally  to  being  made  to  do  what  he  dtr-r.' 
want  to,  and  to  being  prevented  from  doing  wlml  he  d(tc~  'a.i:. 
to.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  inordinate,  and  often  extrfc;- 
sensitiveness  as  to  interference.  Such  people  take  advice  tvi.:;> 
resent  any  pressure  being  put  on  them,  stand  on  their  rights  ..:  ■ 
on  their  dignity,  ret>el  against  any  authority,  and  insi>t  ••i\  p-iin 
their  own  way ;  they  are  never  to  be  driven  and  can  only  l»c  1«: 
As  children  they  are  extremely  disobedient,  there  being,  in(i«r< 
a  constant  association  tictween  defiant  disobedience  ami  uii 
mastered  anal  erotism.  Later  a  react  ion- formation  aguin-^t  tr.: 
may  develop,  leading  to  unusual  docility,  but  it  can  gener.ll 

'  Sadgcr,  loc.  cii..  points  out  that  women  .ire  (.-specially  .tpt  t-  .Si<;-... 
these  outbursts  i>cri<xliciitly  aX.  Uuiea  uf  suppressed  sexudl  cxnu-mcul— .  i 
in  reUtiun  to  n 
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be  observed  that  the  dodUty  is  only  partial  and  conditional — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  docile  only  in  certain  circumstances, 
when  they  like  and  not  otherwise,  control  of  the  situation  thus 
being  ultimately  retained  by  the  individual. 

A  curious  subgroup  of  these  character  traits  depends  partly 
on  the  attitude  described  above  and  partly  on  the  appreciation 
of  value—flbout  which  more  will  be  said  presently — that  the 
infant  sets  on  his  excretory  product,  in  sharp  contrast  with  that 
of  the  adult.  Many  infants  feel  it  as  an  injustice  that  what 
they  have  so  interestedly  produced  should  at  once  be  taken 
away  from  them,  and  this  goes  to  strengthen  the  resentment 
against  the  general  interference  on  the  subject,  resulting  in  an 
intense  feeling  against  any  form  of  injustice.  Such  people  in 
later  life  are  very  sensitive  on  the  matter  of  exact  justice  being 
done,  even  to  a  pedantic  extent,  and  on  all  kinds  of  fair  dealing.* 
They  get  particularly  agitated  at  the  idea  of  somethit^  being 
taken  from  them  against  their  will,-  and  especially  if  this  is 
something  that  symbolises  faeces  in  the  unconscious,  as,  for 
instance,  money  does;  they  cannot  tolerate  being  cheated  of 
the  smallest  amount.  This  complex  often  also  serves  to  start 
a  fear  of  castration — i.e.,  of  some  valued  part  of  the  body  being 
taken  away,  though,  of  course,  this  has  other  sources  as  well. 
The  concept  of  time  is,  because  of  the  sense  of  value  attaching 
to  tt,  an  unconscious  equivalent  of  excretory  product,  and  the 
reaction  just  mentioned  is  also  shewn  in  regard  to  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  people  of  this  type  are  particularly  sensitive  about  their  time 
being  taken  up  against  their  will,  and  they  insist  in  every  way 
on  being  master  of  their  own  time. 

When,  now,  these  hated  intrusions  and  interferences  never- 
theless take  place,  the  subject's  reaction  to  them  is  one  of 
resentment,  increasing  on  occasion  to  anger  or  even  outbursts 
of  extreme  rage.  Brill"  and  Fedem*  have  commented  on  the 
relation  between  anal-erotic  sensations  and  the  earliest  impulses 
of  sadism,  and  I  have  ebewhere*  pointed  out  the  importance 
played  in  the  genesis  of  hatred  by  the  early  educative  inter- 
ference with  anal-erotic  activities.     My  communication  referred 

>  Sea  Ernest  Jones,  '  Einige  FUle  von  Zwuigsneurote,'  JaMrbuck  4t 
Ptytkoamaiyse,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  586. 

•  Brill, '  Psychaoalyns,'  Second  Editko.  i9M>  ctup-  xiii.. '  An&l  Eroticum 
and  Character.' 

■  Fedcm,'  BeitrSge lur Analyiedes S»di«nius und Maaochismus,' Inltmtl. 
ZtUsehr.  f.  MrOl.  Psychoanmlyu,  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  41. 

«  Chapter  XXXI. 
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especially  to  the  pathology  of  the  obsessional  neurons;  in 
subsequent  paper  Freud  ^  confirmed  the  conclusions  tbf 
reached,  and  also  pointed  out  that  the  combination  of  sadii 
and  anal  erotism,  a  high  development  of  which  is  charactem 
of  the  obsessional  neurosis,  constitutes  a  stage  in  the  devrlo 
ment  of  the  normal  child,  one  of  the  stages  to  which  he  gir 
the  name  '  pregenital.'  Andreas-Salom^  *  also  has  dealt 
length  with  the  importance  for  later  sadism  of  the  conffi 
between  the  infant  and  his  environment  over  the  matter  i 
defsecatory  functioning.  Where  this  has  been  very  pronouao 
it  may  lead  to  a  permanent  character  trait  of  irritability,  wbic 
will  manifest  itself  either  as  a  tendency  to  angry  outbunts  i 
to  sullen  fractiousness,  according  to  the  degree  of  repmsic 
and  other  factors  (cowardice,  etc.).  It  is  interesting  tbi 
Berkeley-Hill  *  should  in  this  connection  refer  to  a  Tamil  Mvin 
which  runs, '  A  man  who  has  a  short  temper  suffers  from  piles 
Infantile  anal  erotism  that  has  been  inadequately  dealt  wit 
may  be  suspected  in  any  one  who  is  the  victim  of  chrunic  irr 
tability  and  bad  temper,  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  this  trai 
is  so  often  seen  in  elderly  persons  of  either  sex  is  that  in  btc 
life,  when  sexual  vigour  is  waning,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ngm 
towards  a  more  infantile  and  less  developed  plane  of  $exualit\ 
it  is  known  that  old  people  often  shew  other  anal  characte 
traits  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  eartier  life — r.g..  por^<>i:.i 
carelessness,  parsimony,  and  so  on.*  The  reiiction  of  ann"v 
ance  and  bad  temper  is  especially  apt  to  be  briiui;lit  out  h' 
intrusions  on  the  part  uf  the  environment  of  ju>t  the  S'-'F 
described  above — inmit'ly,  cither  when  the  person  is  prcvento> 
from  doing  what  he  has  set  out  to,  or  when  he  is  mado  t--  .» 
what  he  does  not  want  to.  Typical  situations  are:  hin<irri'ii 
the  person  from  c«-'iiccntrating  on  a  task  which  he  ha>  RraHii.^l!' 
forced  himself  to  luidtTtake,  and  from  which  he  is  now  m^t  i. 
be  deterred ;  compelling  him  to  part  with  money  or  time  :ii;.m".* 

>  Freud.  '  Die  Oispositinn  lur  ZwangsneuTosr,'  InUrnal  Zntsckt  j  «».-•.. 
I'sychoanalysi-,  Jahrg.  i.,  S,  525. 

*  Lou  Andrcas-Salonit-,  ■"Anal"  und  "Sexual,"'  /m.ifi'.  Jihri:  sv 
S.  J49. 

>  Owen  IJcrkolcy-Hill.  'The  Psychology  of  the  Aaui.'  InJiji  .\tt:uj. 
Gaffllf,  August,  11113.  I''  J"i' 

•  On  Ihi:  olhtr  haiul.  Vi.n  lluttiiigbcrK  points  (til  tli.it  s<>im'  <•(  thi- 1  hArA.:tri 
traits— If.,  ■■bstinacy— may  ihew  themselves  in  t.lul.lhooil  ..niv.  ^d  >!:» 
appear  l.a.r;  '  An.ikri'tik,  Aiigstlust  und  tigtiisann.'  Imlniu-'l  £,u^k,  t 
Iritt.  l'i.\ih<MMal\it,  Jaitrg.  ii.,  S.  i^^. 
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his  will;  pressing  and  urging  him  to  undertake  something  at 
once  when  he  wishes  to  brood  over  it;  and  so  on.  Finally,  in 
connection  with  the  tendency  to  anger  and  bad  temper  should 
be  mentioned  the  vindictive  desire  for  revenge  when  injured 
or  thwarted,  which  in  many  people  of  this  type  is  developed  to 
an  extraordinary  extent. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  many  of  the  temperamental  traits 
mentioned  above  are  closely  related  to  narcissistic  self-love  and 
over-estimation  of  self-importance,  a  fact  which  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  contribution  made  by  anal  erotism  to  infantile 
narcissism.  I  am  referring  here  especially  to  self-willedness 
and  all  that  goes  with  this,  the  insistence  on  pursuing  one's  own 
path  regardless  of  the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  other  people, 
the  resentment  at  external  interference,  the  conviction  that  no 
one  else  can  carry  out  a  given  undertaking  as  well  as  oneself, 
etc.  Persons  of  the  type  under  consideration  are  apt  to  have 
a  strongly  marked  individuality,  and  study  of  them  throws 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  Trotter's  views  as  to 
the  significance  of  a  social  or  herd  instinct. 

A  character  trait  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  fully  to 
analyse,  but  which  is  certainly  related  to  the  foregoing  ones, 
has  considerable  importance  for  general  happiness  and  efficiency. 
It  consists  of  an  inability  to  enjoy  any  pleasurable  situation 
unless  all  the  attendant  circumstances  are  quite  perfect. 
People  who  display  this  trait  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
disturbing  or  disharmonious  element  in  a  situation;  a  satis- 
factory mood  is  readily  impaired  by  slight  influences;  they  are 
— to  put  it  colloquially — easily  '  put  out.'  The  attitude  is 
often  shewn  in  sexual  situations,  though  by  no  ilieans  only  here ; 
the  striking  of  a  slightly  discordant  note,  the  thought  of  an 
unimportant  duty  not  attended  to,  the  slightest  ph>'5ical 
discomfort,  these  and  similar  circumstances  are  sufficient  to 
abolish  potency  for  the  time  being.  They  cannot  enjoy  an 
operatic  performance,  a  motor  ride,  a  sociiil  function,  unless 
they  are  exactly  '  in  the  mood,'  and  the  right  mood  is  only  too 
fickle  and  erratic.  The  trait  commonly  goes  with  chronic 
irritability,  and  its  anal-erotic  orighi  is  further  to  be  suspected 
from  its  relation  to  the  allied  characteristic  of  being  unable  to 
settle  down  to  any  task  until  everything  is  arranged  before- 
hand to  the  last  detail;  such  a  person  cannot  vrite  a  letter,  for 
instance,  until  ever>'  article  on  the  desk  is  arranged  in  exactly 
the  right  place,  until  the  pen  or  pencil  is  precisely  in  order,  and 
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so  on — ^an  attitude  which  is  certainly  of  anal-erotic  origin.  J 
may  be  im^ined,  such  people  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  difficJ 
to  live  with,  but  are  rarely  happy;  they  worr^-,  they  fidgP 
they  take  everything  too  seriously,  and  their  Ufe  is  a  neve 
ending  struggle  to  get  things  right,  to  arrange  matters  so  tbi 
they  may  at  last  get  some  enjoyment  in  spite  of  all  the  diffiaitn 
in  the  way.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  podiatrist 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  children  who  suffer  muc 
from  intestinal  disturbances  in  infancy  usually  grow  up  to  I 
unhappy,  irritable,  and  unduly  serious — t^.,  into  the  t>-pe  ju 
indicated. 

Yet  another  character  trait  that  b  often  strengthened  i 
anal-erotic  complexes  is  the  desire  for  self-control,  especial] 
when  this  becomes  a  veritable  passion.  There  are  people  wf 
are  never  satisfied  with  their  capacity  for  self-control,  and  ui 
ceaselessly  experiment  with  themselves  with  the  aim  of  incni 
ing  it.  This  may  take  either  a  physical  or  moral  directio 
To  the  former  category  belong  the  people  who  are  aIwa>-5  doii 
things  like  going  without  sugar  in  their  tea,  giving  up  sm<^ 
temporarily,  putting  their  legs  out  of  bed  on  a  cold  night,  ai 
indulging  in  all  sorts  of  ascetic  performances  in  order  to  i 
assure  themselves  of  their  power  of  self-control  and  to  *  fhi 
themselves  that  they  can  do  it.'  In  the  moral  sphere  t: 
effects  are,  of  course,  more  disturbing  still,  and  need  nut 
enumerated  here.  Although  there  are  naturally  many  oth 
sources  of  these  ascetic  and  self-martyring  impulses,  one  n 
unimportant  one,  as  I  have  analytically  illustrated  elscwher 
is  the  lasting  influence  of  the  infant's  ambition  to  achir 
control  of  his  sphincters,  his  first  great  lesson  of  the  kind . 

Interest  in  the  act  of  defaecation  often  leads  to  interest  in  tl 
site  of  defiEcation — i.e.,  in  the  anal  canal  itself.  Without  goii 
into  the  possible  effects  of  this  on  the  sexual  development .  whi< 
are,  of  course,  of  considerable  importance,  I  may  just  mrntv 
a  few  charactcrological  consequences  that  I  have  note<i  in  t, 
course  of  psycho-analysis.*  The  most  intcrestinK  cne  i*  t: 
tendency  to  be  occupied  with  the  reverse  side  of  various  tliir. 
and  situations.  This  may  manifest  itself  in  many  difTere 
ways;  in  marked  curiosity  aliout  the  opposite  or  back  side 
objects  and  places--*.^.,  in  the  desire  to  live  on  the  other  mi 

'  E.g..  Czemy, "  Per  Arit  ala  Erzieher  ilea  Kindc*,'  i<^. 

»  Op.  cit.,  Jakrbuck.  S.  587. 

»  Of.  til..  Jahrd'wli,  S,  581-583. 
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of  a  hill  because  it  has  its  back  turned  to  a  given  place ;  in  the 
proneiiess  to  make  numerous  mistakes  as  to  right  and  left,  east 
and  west;  to  reverse  words  and  letters  in  writing;  and  so  on. 
Another  curious  trait  of  the  same  origin  is  a  great  fascination 
for  all  undei^round  passages,  canals,  tunnels,  etc.,  and  I  have 
also  known  the  same  complex  lead  to  an  extreme  interest  in  the 
idea  of  centrality;  one  of  my  patients  was  always  restlessly 
searching  to  discover  what  was  really  the  exact  centre  of  any 
town  he  might  be  in,  and  developed  many  philosophical  ideas 
as  to  what  constituted  the  very  'centre  of  life,'  the  '  centre  of 
the  universe,'  etc. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  categories  put  forward 
above — namely,  the  character  traits  derived  from  interest  in 
the  excretory  product  itself.  Some  of  these  traits  relate  purely 
to  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  but  most  of  those  to  be  next 
considered  relate  partly  to  it  and  partly  to  the  former  theme 
of  interest  in  the  excretory  act.  They  all  represent  either 
positive  or  negative  reactions — 1^.,  either  sublimations  or 
reaction-formations  respectively.  To  understand  them  it  is 
essential  to  realise  the  primary  attitude  of  the  infant  towards 
ftecal  material.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that,  to  b^n 
with,  this  attitude  is  throughout  positive,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  adult  one.  The  infant  regards  his  product  as  part  of 
himself,  and  attaches  to  it  a  strong  sense  of  value  and  of  posses- 
sion. He  soon  learns  to  invest  the  idea  with  a  n^ative  feeling- 
attitude  of  disgust,  as  for  something  unclean.  This  comes  about 
more  slowly  and  less  completely  with  some  children  than  with 
othetf),  depending  largely  on  the  degree  of  repression.  It  seems 
likely  that  some  of  thb  repression  may  be  entirely  endogenous, 
an  inherited  tendency.  It  is  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
other  people's  excreta  than  with  our  own,  with  liquid  than  with 
solid  excreta,  and  with  the  sense  of  smell  than  with  that  of 
touch  or  sight.  Before  this  reaction-formation  develops,  the 
infant's  natural  tendency — not  always  indulged  in — is  to  keep 
and  play  with  the  material  in  question,  the  two  typical  forms 
of  which  are  moulding  and  smearing.*  In  this  stage  the  infant 
will  produce  and  smear  with  excreta  as  a  token  of  affection  and 
pleasure,  a  demonstration  usually  misinterpreted  by  the  re- 
cipient and  not  appreciated  at  its  proper  value. 

'  On  the  pleaisure  in  smeuing  see  Fedam,  op.  cit..  S.  41,  and 
In  Stofcd's  writings. 
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Before  we  go  on  to  discuss  the  character  traits  derived  tn 
these  attitudes,  a  little  must  be  said  about  the  unconicii; 
copro-symbols,  on  to  which  the  corresponding  feeUiig$  | 
transferred.  The  most  natural  one  is  food,  this  being  the  mi 
substance  in  an  earlier  stage;  many  idiosyncrasies,  both  pofiti 
and  n^ative,  in  regard  to  various  articles  of  diet — t-i-,  sausagi 
spinach,  rissoles,  etc. — are  due  to  this  unconscious  associatia 
Another  obvious  symbol  is  any  dirty  material,  street-fil 
(including,  of  course,  dui^),  soiled  linen  and  other  things,  rfu' 
coal,  house  or  garden  refuse,  waste-paper,  and,  indeed,  w^,* 
material  of  all  description,  for  in  the  unconsciou'%  the  ide 
denoted  by  the  words  '  waste  '  and  '  dirty  '  seem  tn  be  synor; 
mous — the  tertium  comparationis  doubtless  bcint;  that  < 
'  refuse.'  Eitherdisgustingor  waste  matter  relating  to  the  hoc 
is  especially  apt  to  become  thus  associated .  The  former  of  the 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  material  of  loathsome  diseases— #j 
purulent  and  other  secretions — and  this  is  also  the  rrasoa  wli 
a  corpse  is  often  a  symbol  of  faeces.  Examples  of  the  hl^ 
one  are  hair  and  nails,  parts  of  the  body  that  are  apt  to  gi 
dirty  and  which  are  periodically  cast  off.  Books  and  otbi 
printed  matter  are  a  curious  symbol  of  fseces,  presumabi 
through  the  association  with  paper  and  the  idea  of  pre-'sir 
(smearing,  imprinting). 

The  two  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  rnoT-t  irii[).-rt,ir. 
faecal  symbols  are  money  and  children,  and,  as  they  i^r.  .-i- 
profound  surprise  to  every  one  who  first  hears  of  thvni.  :■.  ht: 
may  be  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Concerning  thr  i:...-;.t 
symbol  Freud  writes:'  *  Cberall,  wo  die  archnisrhf  Dtiik«ri- 
herrschend  war  oder  gcblieben  ist.  in  den  alten  Kullur^r.,  i; 
Mythus,  Marchen,  Aberglauben,  im  unlwwusston  IViiktr:.  i: 
Traume  und  in  der  Ncurose  ist  das  Geld  in  iiinig->tt;  Bt-zii-hursr 
zum  Dreckc  gebracht.  Es  ist  bekannt,  da^s  d;-.^  (.r>>M,  wt!.  -t 
der  TeuftI  sciiicn  Buhlen  schenkt,  sich  nach  seint-ni  \Vrgj;-;.c 
in  Dreck  verwandelt,  und  tier  Teufel  ist  dmh  gewi^>  i.un; 
iinderes  als  die  Pcrsunifikation  des  verdriingtcii  unl-t.-wii-vtc 
Trieblebfns.  Bt'kannt  ist  ferner  der  AbfrgiaulK-.  dtr  c: 
Auftiiidung  von  Schatzen  mit  der  Defiikation  zusaninieubn:i(r 
und  jedermann  vertraut  ist  die  Figur<lc>  "  l>ukatfiiMheis'*r* 
Ja.  schoii  in  der  altbabylonischen  Lehro  ist  (luld  <ier  K^t  ct 
Holle.'  ['  Wherever  the  archaic  mmie  of  thought  lias  {irrvaile 
or  still  prevails,  in  the  older  civilisations,  in  myth-,  f;iir>'-talr 
^  ttewd,  ■  ScbiittftB,'  op.  tit.,  S.  i^o. 
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superstition,  in  unconscious  thinking,  in  dreams,  and  in  neu- 
roses, money  has  been  brought  into  the  closest  connection  with 
filth.  It  is  well  known  how  the  gold  with  which  the  devil  pre- 
sented his  admirers  changed  into  filth  on  his  departure,  and  surely 
the  devil  is  nothing  other  than  the  personification  of  the  repressed 
unconscious  impulses.  The  superstition  is  also  well  known 
that  brings  the  discovery  of  treasure  into  association  with 
defaecation,  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  figure  of  the 
"  gold -bug  "  (literally  "  cxcreter  of  ducats").*  Indeed,  even 
in  the  ancient  Babylonian  doctrine  gold  was  regarded  as  the 
dung  of  hell.T  Many  linguistic  expressions  point  to  the  same 
association.  A  popular  German  name  for  piles  is  '  goldene 
Ader,'  golden  veins.  We  speak  of  a  'dirty  or  filthy  miser,'  of  a 
man  '  rolling  '  or  '  wallowing  '  in  money,  or  of  a  man  '  stinking 
of  money.'*  On  the  Stock  Exchange  a  man  who  is  hard  up  is 
said  to  be  '  constipated,'  and  similar  expressions  such  as  '  cur- 
rency,' 'liquid  money,'  etc.,  doubtless  come  from  the  same 
source.  In  insanity,  and,  as  Wulff*  has  pointed  out,  also  in 
drunkenness,  the  association  often  comes  openly  to  expression, 
the  patient  referring  to  his  excreta  as  wealth,  money,  or  gold. 
In  Browning's  poem  '  Gold  Hair;  A  Storj'  of  Pomic,*  the  ideas 
of  hair,  decomposition,  gold  colour,  money,  and  miserliness, 
are  brought  into  the  closest  association.*     In  Freud's  original 

'  .\  lairy-tale  equivalent  is  the  gooK  with  the  golden  eggs.  Kor  other 
mythological  examples  of  the  association  sec  Uattner,  '  Gold  und  Kot,' 
iMlernal.  Zeilsehr.  f.  MrxU.  Psychoanalvif,  Jahrg.  i.,  S.  495. 

■  From  an  endless  number  of  Ittenu^  examples  of  the  association  1  will 
quote  the  following  two:'  I  hate  equality  on  a  money  l>asis.  It  is  the  equality 
of  dirt '  (D.  H.  Lawrence, '  The  Rainbow,'  1915,  p.  431). 

'  More  solemn  than  the  tedious  ^omp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retmue  long 
Of  boraes  led  and  grooms  beiinear'd  miilh  goU.' 

Hilton:  'Paradise  Lost,'  Book  V. 
The  association  is  common  enough  in  erotic  art,  especially  in  caricature 
(because  of  the  connection  between  contempt  and  anal  erotism).  Two 
examples  may  be  cited  from  Droadley'a  '  Napoleon  in  Caricature,'  1911:  One. 
by  1 'ores,  depicts  Napoleon  and  George  III.  as'  The  Rival  Gardener*  ' ;  at  the 
side  is  a  wheelbarrow  filled  with  coins  and  labelled  '  Manure  from  Italy  and 
Switierland.'  Theother,  entitled '  The  Blessingsof  Paper  Money,'  is  by  George 
Craiksbank;  there  is  a  figure  of  N'apoleon  withdrawing  a  large  pan  filled  with 
gokl  coins  from  underneath  John  Bull,  who  is  being  dosed  with  paper  money. 
»  Wulfl,  'Zur  Neurosensjrmbolik:  Kot— Geld,'  ZenlraiN.  f.  Psycho- 
wwiyw.  Jahrg.  1,8.337. 

*  In  the  Norse  tale  of  Bushy  Bride  the  heroine's  hair  drops  gold  as  she 
brashes  it.  For  assodatitms  in  mythology  between  hair  and  gold  SM  also 
Laistner, '  Du  Rfttsel  der  ^ddnx,'  1889.  Bd.  ii..  S.  147,  stc 
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article  on  the  subject  he  proffered  the  opinion  that  the  asK« 
ation  is  in  part  a  contrast  one — between  the  most  valtubl 
substance  man  possesses  and  the  least  valuable ;  but  it  u  c:' 
known  that  the  connection  is  a  more  direct  one — namdy.tiu 
the  sense  of  value  attaching  to  money  is  a  direct  continuati:- 
of  the  sense  of  value  that  the  infant  attaches  to  its  cxcrrtY 
product,  one  which  in  the  adult  consciousness  is  replaced  byi: 
opposite,  though  it  still  persists  unaltered  in  the  unc-iiird-i.' 
In  A  very  suggestive  paper,  Ferenczi*  has  worked  out  in  ri«ti. 
the  stages  by  which  the  child  passes  from  the  original  idea  ' 
excrement  to  the  apparently  remote  one  of  money.  Short; 
put,  they  are  as  follows:  transference  of  interest  from  th 
original  substance  to  a  similar  one,  which,  however,  is  odourlf* 
— i.e.,  mud'pies;  from  this  to  one  that  is  dehydrated — ii 
sand ;  from  this  to  one  of  a  harder  consistence — i.e.,  pcbbk 
(some  savages  still  barter  in  pebbles,  and  there  is  still  in  Gemu; 
an  expression  '  steinreich,* — i.e.,  stone-rich — to  denote  wealthj 
then  come  the  artificial  objects  like  marbles,  buttons,'  jcweb 
etc.,  and  finally  the  attractive  coins  themselves  (helprd,  r 
course,  by  the  value  attached  to  them  by  adults).  In  cl-d 
elusion,  I  may  mention  a  curious  copro-symbol  in  this  c^niwc 
tion — namely,  one's  last  will  and  testament;  the  association  i 
doubtless  the  sense  of  value  and  the  prominence  of  the  idea  • 
something  being  left  finally  behind,* 

The  association  between  children  and  fa^ces  come-  ..iifu!  : 
the  following  way :  In  the  young  child's  spontaiiei->u-  ph.ir.:.!- 
the  abdomen  is  merely  a  bag  of  undifferentiated  ci'iiti'nt>  i:.! 
which  food  goes  and  out  of  which  fares  ciune.  The  kIl••wI(^:i; 
that  the  foetus  grows  in  the  mother's  abdnnien  — a  f:u-t  o.-.-.; 
observed  by  children  without  its  being  realised  by  gn-wi.-..  - 
and  later  forgot ten^cads  to  the  natural  inference  th;it  it  i;r  .» 
out  of  fond,  which  is  perfectly  correct  except  fi-r  thf  i::;v 
pair  of  cells ;  and  then,  since  the  child  has  no  kiHiwU-ii;''    ;  tr 

'  I'ercnczi,  ■Contributions  loPsycho-Analysis,' KiiBlishTMnsIjii-r  ;  ,;■ 
•:hap.  xiii,,  '  The  OntoKcncsis  of  the  Interest  in  Money  ' 

'  Some  neurotics  h.ive  an  intense  (ccUng  that  all  butt'Ts  Mr  :..•.:■ 
objects,  one  doubtless  fiirtherwl  by  the  assiKiation  between  them  anj  -.t> 
clothes. 

*  The  importance  tliat  in  the  anal  complex  pets  attacheil  ti>  the  i.'.ej 
'  parting  with  something  left  behiml  '  may  larpely  lontribule  t'l  the  scf. 
mental  attitude  many  people  display  on  the  uccasion  ol  partiiti;  »  uh  \  v.  . 
personal  objects  which  they  have  possessed  for  a  long  time,  e<pevia:;v  i;  ;;. 
parting  is  a  final  one;  the  other  source  oi  this  attitude  is  the  deAih  cvini  > 
where,  of  course,  the  idea  of  tinally  parting  is  equally  prumineDt. 
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vagina,  he  can  only  conclude  that  the  baby  leaves  the  body 
through  the  only  openii^  through  which  he  has  ever  known 
solid  material  leave  it— namely,  the  anus.*  This  '  cloacal  ' 
theory  of  birth  again  has  its  germ  of  truth,  for  the  vagina  and 
the  anus  were  originally  one  passage,  in  pre-mammalian  animals. 
The  baby  is  thus  something  that  in  some  special  way  has  been 
created  and  formed  out  of  fseces ;  ■  fsces  and  children  are,  after 
all,  the  only  two  things  that  the  body  can  create  and  produce, 
and  the  impulse  to  do  so  is  remarkably  similar  in  the  two  cases, 
especially  to  a  young  child  whose  feelings  about  its  excreta  are 
'  not  yet  what  ours  are.  The  child  finds  in  Nature  plenty  of 
confirmatory  evidence  for  its  view  that  charming  things  grow 
out  of  matter  with  a  bad  odour — e^.,  flowers*  out  of  manured 
soil,  etc.,  this  being  one  of  the  sources  of  passionate  delight  in 
flowers  (characteristically  enough,  mostly  on  the  part  of  girls), 
which  are  unconscious  symbols  for  babies.  I  have  elsewhere* 
collected  a  number  of  words  the  etymol(^y  of  which  illustrates 
the  association  between  babies,  faeces,  and  odour.  An  other- 
wise unintelligible  symbolism  I  have  noted'  becomes  explicable 
in  the  light  of  the  preceding  considerations — namely,  that  the 
idea  of  stealing  money  from  a  woman  can  symbolise  the  idea 
of  b^etting  a  child  by  her.  The  association  between  the 
ideas  of  corpse  and  fxces — both  beii^  something  that  was 
alive  and  is  dead — may  also  contribute  to  the  belief  that  babies 
come  from  some  one  who  has  died.* 

The  possible   reactions  to  these  various  symbols  are  so 

numerous  and  complex  that  they  are  not  easy  to  classify.    The 

anal-erotic  complex  is  genetically  related  to  two  of  the  most 

'  This  view  is  uiually  Ibrgottm,  and  then  r^laced  by  the  more  acceptaUe 

one  that  the  baby  emerges  through  the  navel. 

*  Clinical  examples  of  this  are  given  by  Freud,  Jakrbuck  dtr  Ptyekomnafyst, 
Bd.  t.,  S.  33,  and  Jung,  JmMrbmeh  dtr  Piyckoanaiyu,  Bd.  ii..  S.  49.  Many 
examples  of  the  same  belief  in  mythology  and  folk-lore  are  quoted  by  Rank, 
'  VlUkccpsychologiBche  Parallelai  zu  den  infantilen  Sexualtheoricn,' 
ZtntMiSA.  /.  Ptyehoanafyu,  Jahrg.  ii.,  S.  379,  380,  381.  The  idea  has  often 
been  depicted  in  art,  <rf  which  an  example  is  to  be  found  in  Fucha.  'Das 
erotiiche  Element  in  der  Karikator.'  1904,  S.  83. 

*  On  the  asBOciatiaa  between  flowers,  hair,  and  odour,  see  Scheucr,  '  Das 
meoschliche  Haar  und  seine  Benehnngen  snr  SexualspbAre,'  S«w»al-PnbUm*, 
Jahrg.  viii.,  especially  S.  173;  and  alsoin  thisconnection'anoteof  my  own, 
*  Haarschndden  und  Geii,'  InttnuU.  Zeilsckr.  f.  Mrxii.  Ptycho*ii»fy$t,  Jahrg.  ii., 
S.  383 ;  and  Chapter  XXX.  of  the  present  volume. 

*  Jmhrbuek  itt  PsychomtalysM.  Bd.  vi.,  S.  193. 
■  Ibid..  Bd.  iv.,  S.  583. 

*  Sea  Chapter  XXXIX..  p.  661. 
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fundamental  and  far-reachii^  instincts,  the  instincts  to  p««eB 
and  to  create  or  produce  respectively.  On  the  whole  ihey  an 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  being  an  impulse  to  keep.  la 
other  an  impulse  to  give  out,*  and  they  may  roughly  be  corr^ 
lated  with  the  two  phases  described  earlier  in  this  paper— ifc 
tendency  to  keep  back  and  postpone  production  and  to  prodoa 
feverishly.*  The  character  of  the  person  will  greatly  deppsd 
on  whether  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  tw 
impulses.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  t« 
'  retaining  '  attitude  of  the  first  phase  may  extend  over  on  '■■' 
the  product  itself  after  it  has  been  brought  forth,  so  that  j 
hoarding  tendency  ensues.  Further,  enormous  complexitt^ 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  different  attitudes  possible  %-ar>- 
with  different  symbols,  so  that  the  same  person  may  in  "at 
respect  shew  a  positive  attitude,  in  another  a  negati\*e  or.f;i3 
one  respect  a  sublimation,  in  another  a  reactiun-formati<->r.:  ir. 
one  respect  a  giving  out,  in  another  a  holding  back :  and  *••  "r.. 
It  is  therefore  only  possible  to  delineate  certain  general  type 
in  a  rather  schematic  way,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  mon 
characteristic  reactions.  At  the  risk  of  making  some  error!  '■'. 
over-simplification,  I  shall  try  to  group  the  possible  reaction' 
into  four  on  the  basis  of  two  principles :  that  of  the  two  impu!*«* 
just  mentioned,  and  that  of  sublimation  versus  reaction-f-irmj' 
tion,  this  one  depending  on  whether  the  original  =en^e  ■•:  vAx.* 
is  retained  or  not.  Thus  we  have  two  group-;  ilt-rivcii  from  '■!-■ 
'  keeping  back  '  or  possessing  instinct,  according  a-  tlu'  -fi:-i- 
value  is  or  is  not  retained,  and  similarly  two  with  thf  rrt-.ttix-. 
orproductivL'instinct.  These  fourgroups  will  next  b»-  illu-tr.ttid 
in  this  order. 

A.  1. — Tin'  most  typical  sublimation  product  "I  th''  "  rr 
tainiiig  '  tendciiry  is  tlic  character  trait  <>f  p:ir^iin<Miy,  th-  ■■; 
Freud's  triad ;  i[i  the  most  pronounced  case■^  it  gi»es  on  t^i  ;i.:u.»l 
miserliness.  There  arc  two  aspects  to  the  trait,  the  relu-.il  : 
give  and  tliedcsire  to  gather,  and  with  a  given  person  one  of  rh*--!' 
may  be  nuich  more  prominent  than  the  other;  he  may  U-  cith<-: 
niggardly  ur  avaricious,  or  both.  Such  people  are  nieau.  an; 
grudge    giving    nr    lending.'     The    attitude    naturally    apiili(-< 

'  It  is  iiitiTcstiiiK  tli.it  Uertratid  Kussell,  in  his  '  Pnnci|>U-s  <-i  Ssui  H- 
tonslr«cti"ii,'  iiiiO,  shuiil.l  nwkc  this  'ip  posit  ion  the  basts  of  ,in  t\*i— .t. ,: 
SOciol(if;ii-.ll  j.liilow.pliy. 

»  Thu  twii  iniphl  nUo  1h>  icrmcil  the  '  retaining  '  .in-l  ihi-  t";*!.!!!  , 
tendencies  respet. lively, 

'  We  appr ipriiitcly  speak  nf  :i»i:\\  people  as  twing  '  close.'  '  tiglit,'  i;. 
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most  to  the  various  copro-symbols — e^.,  money  (most  of  all), 
books,  time,  food  (food-hoarders!),  and  soon.  The  irrational — 
i^.,  unconscious — origin  of  the  attitude  is  often  shewn  by  the 
way  in  which  the  person  will  grudge  giving  a  copper  or  a  penny 
stamp  (which  are  more  directly  associated  symbols)  much  more 
than  a  considerable  sum  given  by  cheque.  Sometimes  the  trait 
is  marked  only  in  a  limited  sphere ;  a  common  one  is  where  a 
quite  well-to-do  person  grudges  the  cost  of  the  laundry,  and 
resorts  to  various  petty  devices  to  diminish  it;  the  tendency 
not  to  change  underclothing  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  often  doubly  motivated,  consciously  by  the  dislike  of  parting 
with  money — i.e.,  sublimated  dirt — and  unconsciously  by  the 
dislike  of  parting  with  bodily  dirt.  When  such  people  are 
compelled  to  part  with  more  than  they  are  willing  to,  they 
display  the  reaction  of  annoyance  and  resentment  discussed 
earlier  in  this  paper;  thus,  when  money  is  stolen  from  them, 
and  particularly  when  it  is  stolen  by  their  being  given  '  bad  ' — 
i^., '  rotten  ' — money* — that  is,  when  they  are  made  to  excrete 
against  their  will. 

The  second  aspect  mentioned  is  the  impulse  to  gather, 
collect,  and  hoard.  All  collectors  are  anal-erotics,  and  the 
objects  collected  arc  nearly  always  typical  copro-symbols;  thus, 
money,  coins  (apart  from  current  ones),  stamps,  ej^,  butter- 
flies— these  two  being  associated  with  the  idea  of  babies — 
books,  and  even  worthless  things  like  pins,  old  newspapers, 
etc.  In  the  same  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  joy  in 
finding  or  picking  up  objects  of  the  same  sort,  pins,  coins,  etc., 
and  the  interest  in  the  discovery  of  treasure-trove.  The  trea- 
sure-trove is  usually  buried  undei^round,  which  connects  with 
the  interest  mentioned  above  in  concealed  passages,  caves,  and 
the  like;  the  interest  is  also  evidently  strengthened  by  otlier 
sexual  components,  Schaulust  (visual  sexual  curiosity),  incestu- 
ous exploration  in  the  body  of  Mother  Earth,*  etc. 

A  more  edifying  manifestation  of  the  same  complex  is  the 
great  affection  that  may  be  displayed  for  various  symbolic 
objects.     Not  to  speak  of  the  fond  care  that  may  be  lavished 

*  Jakrbuck,  toe.  cit. 

■  In  '  Psu^ise  Lost '  (Etook  VIII.)  we  read  how  men,  Uugtit  by  Munmon. 

' .  .  .  with  impious  bands 
Rifl'd  the  boweU  of  their  mother  Earth 
For  Treuures  better  bid.     Soon  had  his  crew 
Op'a'd  into  the  Hill  a  spscioas  wound 
And  dig'd  out  ribs  of  iicAA.' 
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on  a  given  collection — a  trait  of  obvious  value  iii  the  custodian; 
of  museums  and  libraries,  etc. — one  of  the  most  impresihi 
traits  in  the  whole  gamut  of  the  anal  character  is  the  extr*' 
ordinary  and  quite  exquisite  tenderness  that  some  member-  -' 
the  type  are  capable  of,  espedally  with  children;'  Ihi*  b  d< 
doubt  strengthened  both  by  the  association  with  innocent*  sat 
purity  presently  to  be  discussed,  and  by  the  Feac:tion-fonnatiLi[ 
against  the  repressed  sadism  that  so  commonly  goes  «ntt 
marked  anal  erotism.  A  curious  accompaniment  of  thl 
tenderness  is  a  very  pronounced  tendency  to  domineer  the  l«v« 
(and  possessed)  object;  such  people  are  often  ven-  dictaloru 
or  even  tyrannical,  and  are  extremely  intolerant  of  any  di5pU> 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  loved  object. 

A.  2. — The  chief  reaction-formation  shewn  in  conjunrti<« 
with  the  '  retaining  '  tendency  is  the  character  trait  of  nrrirrir 
ness,  the  third  of  Freud's  triad.  It  ts  evidently  an  cxteiisioii  ol 
cleanliness,  on  the  obverse  principle  to  the  saying  that  '  dirt  i! 
matter  in  the  wrong  place  ';  presumably  it  b  no  longer  dirt  if  ii 
is  put  in  the  right  place.  When  marked,  this  trait  may  amount 
to  a  definite  neurotic  symptom,  there  being  a  restless  and  ua 
controllable  passion  for  constantly  arranging  the  various  detail 
of  a  room  until  everything  is  tidy,  symmetrical,  and  in  ex^icth 
'  its  right  place."  One  illustration  of  this  familiar  tr.-iit  wii 
suffice:  I  have  seen  books,  never  used,  kept  on  a  tabic,  mi' 
although  they  were  all  of  the  same  size  and  looked  ihtU-i-J.- 
neat,  the  owner  could  not  rest  without  putting  thoni  u:  th^ 
precise  order  he  had  ordained  as  fit  and  propt-r;  a  [licturi'  t-vr 
so  slightly  askew  would  have  made  it  out  of  the  quejti.tr:  i 
him  to  continue  a  conversation.  Such  people  are  extrt-md^ 
intolerant  of  any  disorder;  they  are  bound  to  clear  awuv  ;ir.i 
waste  paper  or  other  objects  '  left  lying  about.'  Evorvthir.i 
must  be  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  if  possible  put  away  "Ut  ■ 
sight.  A  more  useful  development  that  occurs  in  some  nuintitr 
of  the  type  is  a  high  capacity  for  organising  and  systcm.iti^i::};. 
In  the  field  of  thought  this  tendency  commonly  Icai!*  : 
undue  pedantry,  with  a  fondness  for  definitions  and  exactttuvJt 
often  merely  verbal.  An  interesting  and  valuable  v.iric:' 
occasionally  met  with  is  a  great  dislike  for  nuidtlk-ii  tinr.kt-fc 

*   II  is  quite  characteristic  even  of  misers  to  h*  jiasMf'iMirJy  i'  rO     t  :;  <^ 
children--f,;.,  Stiykick,  Balzac's  Eugrnie  Grandet,  etc  ;  with  ihf  ffrmn 
these.  Shakspcre  clearly  illustrates  the  equivalemry  and  uni:c'r;M:iuu<>  iderti^ 
of  the  daughter  and  the  ducats. 
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and  a  passion  for  lucidity  of  thought ;  such  a  person  delights  in 
getting  a  matter  quite  clear,  has  a  fondness  for  classifying,  and 
50  on. 

The  intolerance  for  disorder  is  closely  related  to  another 
trait,  the  intolerance  for  waste.  This  has  more  than  one 
source.  It  represents  a  dislike  of  anything  being  thrown  away 
(really  from  the  person) — a  manifestation  of  the  retaining 
tendency  under  consideration — and  also  a  dislike  of  the  waste 
product  because  it  represents  refuse — i.e.,  dirt — so  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  make  use  of  it.  Such  i)eople  are  always 
pleased  at  discovering  or  hearing  of  new  processes  fur  converting 
waste  products  into  useful  material,  in  sew:igc  farms,  coal-tar 
manufactories,  and  the  like. 

A  correlated  trait,  to  which  Freud  called  attention,  is 
reliability,  the  capacity  for  being  depended  on.  It  is  related 
to  the  passion  for  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  with  the  dislike 
of  deputing,  that  was  discussed  earlier  in  the  pajier.  People 
having  it  can  be  trusted  not  to  neglect  any  duty  or  to  leave 
things  undone  or  half  done. 

B.  I . — In  this  category  comes  the  opposite  of  parsimony — 
namely,  extreme  generosity  and  extravagance.  Some  psycho- 
analysts would  call  this  type  '  anal-erotic  '  as  distinct  from  the 
'  anal  character '  of  the  former,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
equally  character  types  derived  from  anal-erotic  complexes, 
differing  only  in  that  one  is  positive  and  the  other  negative. 
One  can  distinguish  two  varieties  of  even  the  positive  aspect 
of  the  '  giving-out  '  type  according  to  what  is  done  with  the 
product ;  with  the  one  variety  the  person's  aim  is  to  eject  the 
product  on  to  some  other  object,  living  or  not,  while  Mrith  the 
other  the  aim  is  to  manipulate  the  product  further  and  to  create 
something  else  out  of  it.  The  two  will  next  be  considered  in 
this  order. 

(a)  The  simplest  type  of  the  former  aim  may  be  called  a 
sublimation  of  the  primitive  smearing  impulse.  An  unrefined  . 
and  usually  repressed  form  of  this  is  the  impulse  to  stain  or 
contaminate,  found,  for  instance,  in  the  perversion  known  as 
pygmalionism,  the  impulse  to  stain  statues  with  ink,  etc.,  and 
in  the  perverse  impulse  to  defile  women  or  their  clothing  by 
throwing  ink,  acid ,  or  chemicals  over  them ;  *  it  sometimes  lurks 

>  Thoinet. '  AttenUta  aux  Mteun,'  1898,  pp.  484  el  $*q. :  Moll, '  Gntacbten 
Ibcr  einnn  Sexual- Peneraen  (Besadelungstrieb),'  Ztitsckr.j.  Mt4intuMtamlt. 
t9oo,Heitxiii. 
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behind  the  erotic  passion  for  young  children  (desire  to  coniair 
inate  their  innocence).  Two  sublimations  of  this  imputse  u 
of  great  social  significance — namely,  interest  in  painting  :in^  '■ 
printing^ — i.e.,  in  implanting  one's  mark  on  some  sub*t.iii'i 
Lowlier  forms  of  the  same  tendenc>'  are  the  common  torA:*" 
of  the  uneducated  for  carving  or  writing  their  name* — u 
leaving  a  memento  of  themselves  which  may  injure  and  ^po 
something  beautiful  (and  therefore  spoilable);  on  the  ^air 
plane  there  are  innumerable  manifestations  of  this  spoilirj 
defiling  impulse,  usually  associated  with  destructivene$s(  Frru'. 
pregenital  sadistic-anal-erotic  stage  of  development*) — witrr 
the  War. 

When,  with  retention  of  the  sense  of  value,  the  oripn; 
product  is  replaced  by  money,  jewels,  etc.,  and  when,  furthtJ 
the  original  sexual  impulse  has  developed  on  to  the  allo-en>t: 
plane,  there  is  brought  about  a  form  of  lo\'e-Iife  characierii<- 
by  the  overwhelming  predominance  of  the  act  of  givinj*.  I 
is  true  that,  from  both  the  psychological  and  ph>'siolc^ical  b.^-i 
of  love,  the  greater  part  of  all  lovc-Iife  is  modelled  on  th 
prototype  of  giving  and  receiving,  but  in  the  tj-pe  in  questi-- 
all  other  aspects  of  love  are  entirely  subordinated  to  this  on 
act.  Such  people  are  always  making  presents;  they  wi>o  thn 
mate  by  only  one  method  of  making  themselves  agreeable  an 
attractive,  by  giving  her  jewels,  chocolates,  dr..  ftc.  It 
immature  and  pregenit;il  level  of  this  furin  of  Invf-hft-  i-^  >hfw 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  commonest  wth  persons  \vh»>  :ir»-  nl.iti^r: 
impotent  or  anststhetic;  the  usual  pair  who  love  in  thi-  w,i\ 
an  old  man  and  a  young  girl,  the  former  having  rf\  crtvl  t-^  ::i 
infantile  level  and  the  latter  never  having  lel't  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  very  desire  to  iniproKiii'-t*"  i^  •  '  -'' 
buti'fl  to  by  the  complex  in  question  (seealwve  for  child  ~\  r.::- 
iisni),  hut  \vc  ;irc  here  on  a  more  adult  genit;il  phmc  'H'  -lewl": 
nicnt,  so  Ihi't  il  i-.  only  ]>ossible  tu  detect  tr,icf>  ot  the  C"iiii'i<: 
in  some  pe«i))lr. 

(b)  The  desire  to  manipulate  the  producl  liirtinr  ...,<.  : 
create  out  nf  ii  IcinN  to  various  subliniation-i,  het;iri[iir.i;  wit 
the  u-ual  fojuiness  nf  children  for  moulding  and  manipul.r.::. 
plastic  material.  putl\-,  plasiiceiir.  etc.  The  conini(.ne>t  ^'.i'! 
mation  is  in  the  ilircction  "1  cooking,*  which  may  l.itrr  '■ 
'  Thtre  are  ohvimisly  other  smirics,  even  in  the  untotiiti.-us.  1"(  ti..- 
■otercKtii,  but  thoim|H>rtanci-i'f  the  om- here  given  la  nut  tol)e  un>lrr-»tiir,.>:« 
*  Set  Chapter  XXXI,.  p.  547. 
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replaced  by  an  aversion  from  cooking  or  continued  as  a  passion 
for  it.  It  finds  extensive  application  in  two  other  spheres  of 
life,  the  industrial  ^  and  the  artistic :  good  examples  of  the  former 
are  metal-moulding,  building,  carpentry,  engraving,  etc.; 
examples  of  the  latter  are  sculpture,  architecture,  wood-carving, 
photography,  etc' 

B.  2. — We  have  next  to  consider  results  of  the  reaction- 
formations  built  up  against  material  that  has  been  emitted,  or 
symbols  of  this.  The  most  obvious  one  is  a  strong  dislike  of 
dirt  and  a  passion  for  cleanliness.  Sadger*  points  out  that 
intense  dislike  of  dirt  on  the  body  itself  is  usually  indicative  of  a 
masturbation  complex,  the  anal-erotic  one  manifesting  itself 
rather  in  an  aversion  from  dirt  in  regard  to  external  objects, 
particularly  clothing  and  furniture — where  with  neurotics  it 
may  become  exceedingly  exaggerated ;  he  gives  as  a  special 
mark  of  an  anal-erotic  complex  the  dislike  of  street  dirt  and  the 
tendency  to  lift  the  skirts  specially  high  from  the  ground 
(excepting,  of  course,  the  cases  of  girls  wheie  this  is  due  rather 
to  an  exhibitionistic  impulse).  My  experience  agrees  with  his 
in  this  conclusion,  with,  however,  one  modification.  I  find  that 
the  anal-erotic  reaction  often  extends  to  the  inside  of  the  body, 
there  being  a  conviction  that  everything  inside  is  inherently 
filthy;*  I  have  known  such  [leople  be  unwilling  even  to  insert 
a  finger  into  their  own  mouths,  and  to  have  the  custom  of 
drinldng  large  quantities  of  water  daily  with  the  idea  of  cleansing 
the  dirty  inside  of  the  body. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  character  trait  of  loving  care 
in  r^ard  to  objects,  which  was  mentioned  above  (under  A.  i), 
is  the  attitude  of  the  present  type.  Such  people,  so  far  from 
being  proud  of  their  possessions  and  productions,  take  very 
little  interest  in  them.  They  are  often  quite  indifferent  to  their 
immediatesurroundings,totheirfumiture,  clothes,  and  so  on.  As 
to  their  own  productions,  whether  matei  i;i]  or  mental,  their  chief 

>  It  does  not  Beem  altogether  fanciful  to  correlate  the  enormous  extension 
of  interMt  in  industrialism  that  took  place  a  centurj'  or  90 1^0  with  the  wave 
of  increased  repression  of  anal  erotiSB  that  can  be  shewn  historically  to  have 
accompanied  it,  especially  in  England. 

*  Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  any  of  these  conclniions  are  specalative,  I 
may  aay  that  every  one  is  based  on  the  data  of  actual  analyses,  as  are  all  the 
concluaiona  presented  in  this  paper. 

*  Sadger.  o/>.  (if.,  S.  44. 

*  Accompanying  this  is  often  to  be  found  a  marked  hj-pochondria,  e^MCi- 
ally  in  rrgaril  to  alimentary  functknting  at  aU  kinds. 
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concern  after  the  process  is  finished  is  to  get  rid  of  them  j 
completely  as  possible,  and  they  discard  them  with  no  wish  i 
know  what  becomes  of  them.  This  attitude  may,  through  tl 
association  explained  above,  even  extend  to  the  children  pr 
duced,  though  such  cases  are  rare;  when  this  happens,  tl 
woman  may  delight  in  the  process  of  pregnancy  itself,  but  tal 
no  interest  in  the  results  of  it. 

An  extension  of  this  reaction  is  the  exaggerated  disgust  an 
aversion  sometimes  displayed  in  regard  to  any  idea  of  contan 
inating  or  spoiling.  Such  people  are  abjectly  miserable  at  tl 
thought  of  anything,  especially  beautiful  objects,  being  injum 
spoiled,  ruined,  and  their  life  in  an  industrial  ^e  is  one  Im 
protest  against  the  intrusion  of  man,  with  all  his  squalor  an 
ugliness,  into  the  previously  untouched  spots  of  Nature.  Tl 
staining  of  table-linen,  the  defacement  of  a  book,  the  injurin 
of  a  picture,  the  growth  of  a  town  over  what  were  fields  an 
woods,  the  post-prandial  performances  of  trippers  in  tli 
country,  the  building  of  a  new  factory  or  the  extension  of 
railway-^all  evoke  the  same  reaction  of  agonised  distress  an 
resentment. 

A  variety  of  the  reaction  that  is  very  important  sociolof; 
cally  is  what  may  be  called  the  morbid  purity  complex.  I  ref« 
to  the  purity  fanatics  who  can  only  conceive  of  sexuality  as 
kind  of  anal  erotism,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  all  its  ni.-inifrst. 
tions  are  necessarily  filthy.^  They  h:ive  so  pervt-rtwi  the  vcr 
meaning  of  the  word  'pure  '  th:\t  it  is  hardly  possible  t^  u-c  i 
nowadays  without  exposing  oneself  to  the  so  nftcn  wvll-f'-uii-ii- 
comment,  '  To  the  pure  all  thiiifTS  are  impure.'  Mv  t-xpt-riene 
also  tallies  withSi'dger's'  in  tracing  to  the  s:>me  origin  wh^t  h 
calls  '  the  theory  of  the  pure  man  '  that  so  many  neurotic  gir 
hold — namely,  the  belief  that  a  man  is  defiled  unless  he  entei 
marriage  with  no  previous  experience  of  allo-erotic  fuiicti'>nint 
To  such  people  sexuality  is  so  inhcn-ntly  filthy  in  itself  th;H  itci 
only  be  removed  from  this  reproach  —if  at  all — by  surr<'um:K 
it  with  the  most  elaboralc  precautions  and  spei-i:d  condition>. 

A  little  should  he  said,  in  conclusion,  of  a  theme  th;.t  h. 
so  far  not  been  touchet!  on  here — namely,  the  p^ych^•Ul^;i,. 
derivatives  of  the  flatus  complex,  of  the  infant's  intends!  in  tii 
production  of  intestinal  gas.     1  have  devoted  a  mont-^niph'  ! 

»  See  Jahrbuch.  op.  cil.,  S.  j8o.  »  Sailger,  op.  til  ,  S.  45. 

'  '  Die  Empf tln^is der  Jungfrau  Maria  durcli  das  Ohr;  bin  Beitrag  <u  -li 
lleziehung  xnisclicn  Ktmat  un<l  ItcliKion,'  Jahrbuch  dtr  PtyckoamaJyu,  Bd.  « 
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some  aspects  of  the  part  played  in  art  and  religion  by  this 
complex,  the  manifestations  of  which  are  a  good  deal  more 
extensive  than  might  be  supposed.  I  have  shewn*  that  in  the 
uoconscious  the  idea  of  flatus  forms  important  associations  with 
a  series  of  other  ideas  having  similar  attributes,  notably  those 
of  sound,  l^ht,  odour,  fire,  breath,  speech,  thunder,  thought, 
mind,  soul^  music,*  poetry,'  and  that  a  number  of  mental 
attitudes  towards  these  ideas  b  influenced  by  the  association 
in  question.  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  these  here,  but  will 
simply  illustrate  them  by  a  few  examples.  A  passion  for 
propagandism  of  ideas  and  a  belief  in  telepathy*  may  be  largely 
determined  by  this  complex.  So  may  an  intense  aversion  for 
already-breathed  air,  with  a  fanaticism  for  fresh  air,  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  subject  of  breath  control,  and  the  conviction  that 
breathing  exercises  afford  a  panacea  for  mental  and  bodily  ills. 
With  speech,  quite  apart  from  gross  inhibitions  like  stutterii^, 
the  influence  of  the  associated  flatus  complex  may  extend  into 
the  finest  details  of  syntax  and  grammar;  a  man,  for  instance, 
who  was  habitually  reticent  in  speech  cherished  the  ambition, 
which  he  very  largely  carried  out,  of  being  able  so  to  construct 
his  clauses,  on  a  very  German  model,  as  to  expel  all  he  might 
have  to  say  in  one  massive  but  superbly  finished  sentence  that 
could  be  flung  out  and  the  whole  matter  done  with. 

General  Survey. 

The  number  of  character  traits  and  interests  ranged  over  in 
the  preceding  remarks  has  been  so  great,  and  the  account  given 
of  them  so  bald,  that  it  may  conduce  to  perspicuity  if  I  once 
more  review  shortly  the  subject  as  a  whole.  One  should  keep 
well  in  mind  the  two  fiindamental  phases  of  the  process~~the 
first  one  of '  keeping  back '  and  the  second  one  of '  giving  out  * 
respectively,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  its  own  series  of 
character  traits.  With  both  of  them  the  person  strongly 
objects  to  being  thwarted,  to  being  prevented  from  eitho* 
'  keeping  back '  or '  giving  out,^  as  the  case  may  be ;  this  attitude 

1  JmMmck  dtr  Psyehomnalyit,  Bd.  iv.  Wid  v. 

>  It  is  notoworthy  that  the  ui&l-erotic  complex  pUys  «  put  in  rektiaa  to 
«ub  of  the  five  arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  muse,  and  poetry. 
M  might  have  been  expected  from  the  important  cootribntioa  to  esthetics 
in  gonetal  that  is  provided  by  the  reactioo.  formation  against  anal  erotism. 

■  See  Jmhrbtuk,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  590.  u.  B.;  and  also  Hitschmann.  Imttnut. 
ZtiUelir.f.  trtti.  PsychoamalyM.  Jalug.  i..  S.  133. 
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may  lead  to  marked  individualism,  self-uilledness,  obstinacy 
irritability,  and  bad  temper.  Heavy-mindedness,  dt^ged  per 
sistence,  and  concentration,  wth  a  passion  for  thoroughiKS 
and  completeness,  are  characteristics  equally  related  to  bot] 
phases. 

Much  of  the  person's  later  character  will  depend  on  tb 
detailed  interplay  of  the  attitudes  dbtinctive  of  each  phase 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  he  may  react  to  each  by  developin 
either  a  positive  sublimation  or  a  negative  reaction-fonnatioc 
The  sublimations  result  in  two  contrasting  character  types:  o 
the  one  hand  a  parsimonious  and  perhaps  avaricious  one,  with ; 
fondness  for  possessing  and  caring  for  objects,  and  a  grea 
capacity  for  tenderness  so  long  as  the  loved  person  is  docile;  oi 
the  other  hand ,  a  more  creative  and  productive  type,  with  activ 
tendencies  to  imprint  the  personality  on  something  or  some 
body,  with  a  fondness  for  moulding  and  manipulating,  and  : 
great  capacity  for  giving,  especially  in  love.  The  reaction 
formations  lead  to  the  character  traits  of  orderliness,  cleanli 
ness,  pedantry,  with  a  dislike  of  waste;  they  also  afford  im 
portant  contributions  to  sesthetic  tendencies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  result  is  an  extremely  vario 
one,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  inter-relations  of  tb 
different  anal-erotic  components  with  one  another  and  mtl 
other  constituents  of  the  whole  character.  Some  of  the  mos 
valuable  qualities  are  derived  from  this  complex,  as  well  a 
some  of  the  most  disadvantageous.  To  the  former  may  b 
reckoned  especially  the  individualism,  the  determination  ant 
persistence,  the  love  of  order  and  power  of  organisation,  tb 
competency,  reliability  and  thoroughness,  the  generosity,  tb 
bent  towards  art  and  good  taste,  the  capacity  for  unusna 
tenderness,  and  the  general  ability  to  deal  with  concrete  object 
of  the  material  world .  To  the  latter  belong  the  incapacity  fo 
happiness,  the  irritability  and  bad  temper,  the  hypochondria 
the  miserliness,  meanness  and  pettiness,  the  slow-mindednes 
and  proneness  to  bore,  the  bent  for  dictating  and  tyrannisii^ 
and  the  obstinacy  which,  with  the  other  qualities,  may  mak 
the  person  exceedingly  unfitted  for  social  relations. 
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GLOSSARY 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  several  readers  to  append  a  glossary  to 
the  present  edition,  and  it  seems  only  fair  to  do  so,  as  the  book 
is  addressed  to  a  double  audience — a  medical  and  a  psycho- 
logical one,  each  of  whom  uses  terms  with  which  the  other 
may  not  be  fully  conversant.  A  definition  of  the  terms  not 
here  included  will  usually  be  found  in  the  text,  under  the 
references  given  in  the  index. 

Atflilliillll — The  process  of  working  oM  a  pent-up  emotion  by  living  tbrougb 

it  Kgsin  in  feeling  or  a^on. 
MMteL — Feeling.    The  essential  coiutitiKnt  oi  emotion. 
—Dread  of  open  spaces. 
%, — Sexual  excitement  at  the  presence  of  pain;  may  be  active  or 
passive. 

—Erotism  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  another  human  being. 
— The  coexisteaoe  of  oppoaed  feelings — t.g.,  love  and  hate. 
—A  localised  defect  of  memory. 

—Absence  of  feeling,  often  only  so  far  as  consciousness  is  con- 
cerned. 

a. — Erotic  excitatioo  aroused  l>y  stimulation  of  the  anus. 
-Loss  of  speech,  often  hysterical. 

0.— Self-generated  erotism,  gratified   in  relation  to  the  person 
alone ;  a  contrast  to  allo-erotism- 

BImkuUIt.— Sexual  feeling  for  members  of  both  sexes. 

OutatttoB  somiln.— The  idea  of  injury  to  the  penis,  testicles,  or  cUtori*. 

Ol>i>0«l>, — A  form  of  dementia  pnecox.  catalepsy  <abo  found  in  hysteria) 

being  a  prominent  symptom. 
Ostbanta. — The  purging  of  the  effects  of  a  pent-up  emotion  by  bringing  it  to 

the  surface  of  consciouaoeas. 
OaiMCi  Midopqmhis. — The  sum  of  repressing  forces. 
—Dread  of  closed  spaoas. 
—The  infantile  belief  that  the  child  b  bora  thnngh  the  rectum. 
-Withdrawal  of  the  penis  before  the  orgasm  so  that  the 
emission  takes  place  outside. 
OottM  lit  kIw.— Coitus  with  no  ocgaan,  or  at  all  c^xnts  only  a  delayed 
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■■»,  m^^L. — Hnm^nex^uin'.    Mxr  be  citlin 
=ie    t.-«i^.-cnn^  ~X3t4  diMBged,  or  satTCO 

taiiK. — ^A  iorm  at  tcsic  tasuitv,  a 
T:!;s:>n;     ---nf^  b;«  onen  due  to  aJcohofea 

l^t^iL— ^iii^  LiLS^;    1^  mrattl  aspect  of  the  s 
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— S<xt;a^  e&joyiDmt  ot  mmtal  or  pliy^ 

:r;:^ '•at^^^'^'i .  tbe  oMntErfAJt  of  sadisin. 
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—Auto-erotic  gratificatioii  procured  by  manual  luauipuUtion. 
nnikUy,  but  oot  always,  of  the  genitals. 
*' I  ""jto. — Excitenwnt  at  witnessing  a  sexual  act. 

■iftMnu — Seli-love;  a  stage  of  development  in  which  the  autt^^rotic 
impulses  are  co-ordinated,  but  the  object  is  still  the  self  and  not  yet 
another  person. 

WtnkotT — ^^  classification  of  diseases. 

■on^tobta.— Dread  of  disease. 

—The  (usually  unconscious)  desire  to  kill  the  father  and 
possess  the  mother. 

, — Auto-erotism.    Wrongly  named,  for  the  sia  of  Onan  was  coitus 
inter  ntptns. 

Development  of  the  individual. 

-Erotic  excitation  aroused  by  stimulation  of  the  mouth  or  lips; 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  two  forms  of  the  pregenital  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

, — IVrverted  sensation. 

-A  form  of  insanity  characterised  by  systematic  delusions. 
rmwittTi — A  form  of  dementia  praecox  resembling  paranoia,  bat 
differing  in  that  the  delusions  are  less  completely  aystematiaed  and  there 
are  other  symptoms  present  <d  dementia  pnecox. 

-The  group  of  paranoia  and  dementia  pnecox,  sometimes  used 
to  reter  to  the  latter  only. 

Development  of  the  race. 
. — Mental   process   of  which   one   u  not   aware   at  a  given 
moment,  but  which  it  is  possible,  more  or  .less  readily,  to  recall  to 


— The  ascribing  to  the  outer  wcu-ld  mental  processes  that  arc  not 
recognised  to  be  of  personal  origin;  very  characteristic  of  paranoia. 
Insanity. 

■The  inventing  of  a  reason  for  an  attitude  or  action  the 
motive  of  which  is  not  recognised. 

oUofr-TOfSUttOB. — Development  of  a  character  trait  that  keeps  in  check 
and  conceals  another  one,  usually  of  the  exactly  opposite  kind, 
narim. — Two  meanings:  {i)  Resolution  of  an  idea  into  its  sensorial  com* 
pooents  instead  of  the  usual  passage  onwards  in  the  direction  of  action: 
(i)  Reversion  of  mental  life,  in  some  respect,  to  that  characteristic  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  development,  often  an  infantile  one. 

The  keeping  from  consciousness  of  mental  processes  that  would 
be  painful  to  it. 

The  instinctive  opposition  disidayed  towards  any  attempt  to 
lay  bare  the  unconscious;  a  manifestation  of  the  repressing  forces. 

liBa. — Sexual  enjoyment  at  the  infliction  of  bodily  or  mental  pain;  tbs 

counterpart  of  masochism. 
IMI>  CODMvttaa  td  aottH. — ^Tba  commoo  'i***  *■**'■  notion  that  ooitui  ooa- 

aists  in  the  male  hurting  the  female. 
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aonuttB.— Bodily. 

Sabliiutton. — ^The  deflection  of  the  ener^  of  a  wzoal  impnlM  to  a  i 
sexual  and  socially  useful  goal. 

-Two  meanings:  [i]  Displacement  at  aSect  from  oar  ide: 
another:  (3)  Specifically  dis^acement  of  an  aSiect,  either  postm 
negative,  from  one  person  on  to  the  psycho-analyst. 
Injury,  mental  or  bodily. 

—Two  meaning?;  {>)  All  mental  processes  oot  in  coMCKnts 
at  a  given  moment :  (2)  Specifically  those  that  cannot  be  bronfcht : 
consciousness  by  any  eSort  of  the  will  or  act  of  memory.  Thr  fnr 
includes  the  latter,  which  ia  the  typical  psycho-analytical  sense,  cocr 
with  the  preconscious. 

'Yojtai.' — A  pervert  who  obtains  sexnal  gratification  (itm  the  moe  M 
looking ;  the  coonteipart  of  exhibitloaism-    Visual  Bexoal  cnricaitr. 
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IT  kin.  657. 


AbrttMam.  34a.  467,  471.  655. 

And  dreain-ctatM.  333. 

And  nuuriage  of "-' 

And  myths.  39. 
AbrcACtioD.  ]o8. 
AbamtnundednMS,  94,  98. 
AtMtinencs  and  Impotence.  534- 
Atatnct  t«nn*.  156. 
Aelur,  on  spontaneous  activitiea  of  chil- 
dren, 609. 
Action: 

Mistake*  in,  38.  79.  80. 

Of  reprcMion.  ai,  133. 

Volitional.  11. 
Acti: 

Of  forgettiog,  38,  112,  tt8. 

Symptomatic.  Ha. 
definition  of.  Sa. 
examples  of.  Sa.  84. 
explanation  of.  83. 

Volitional.  11. 
'  Actual  neuroses,-  j86.  394. 

Rriation   to   peydtoneuraaae.    304. 
506. 
Adaptation: 

To  life.  118.  119- 

To  reality.  3.  4.  118.  ijt.  131. 

AdlfT.   liQ. 

And  choice  of  numbers.  10,  41. 

Numbers.  manipuJation  of.  141. 

Programmatic  meaning  of  lymbot- 
iom.  178. 
Adultery.  36a. 
Affect: 

Amount  of.  ao. 

Conversion  of.  607. 

Discharge  of.  307. 

Displacement  of,  ao.  34,   113.   137. 
ao9.  '57  ja<.  J55.  JS9-  6aj. 
examples  of.  ao.  137. 

DiModation  of  from  idea.  18. 

Free,  ja6,  339. 

In  drmms,  34,  194.  ao6,  aao. 
inversion  of.  107. 

Inhibition  of,  373. 

In  painful  oomplexee,  114. 

InrepreMkm.  114,  115.  ii6.  139. 

In  symbob.  139. 

Radiation  of.  117, 


Aflect  (coMfinttAf) — 

Transference  of,  34,  9a,   194,  3oS, 
ao9.  a75,  387.  a89.  joa.  313,  334, 
3'8.  J39. 
Tranaformation  of  into  its  opposite, 
a89. 
AAection,  339.  J43. 

Sexual,  336, 
Afiective  processes,   ao.    137,    164.   306, 
338.  fit.  333.  339. 
Inhibition  of,  tSi. 
In  state  of  repressiot).  157. 
Agoraphobia.  joS. 
Agricnltnre: 

Assodatioa  with  sexud  nctivittea. 

133- 
Tools  as  phallic  aymbola.  133. 
Aim,  sexual.  39. 
Air  raids: 

Dreams  and,  ati, 

examples  ol.  ai4.  at3. 
Alcoholism,  ago. 


Allusion,  repreaentatioa  by.  138,  194. 
Ambitiousneas  and  arethral  erotism,  333. 
Ambrosia.  367. 
Amneaia,  33. 

Antop^chic,  436. 

Contmuont.  441. 

Forms  of,  440. 

In  chronic  epilqwy,  436. 

Infantile.  36.  sK. 

Retrograde.  441.  448. 
Anesthesia  paychoaexnal,  549-333. 337- 

Anagogic  pajrchology.  317. 

Anal  canal,  interest  in.  674. 

Anal  complex,  letter-writing  and.  669. 

Anal-«rotic    character  traita,   533,   664 


Bad  temper  and.  671. 
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I  erotism  (amtimitii— 
In  the  cliild,  549. 


Foweiand,  543. 
S&dism  &n4,  34].  671,  67a. 
Salient  tentnres  of.  663. 
SeU-cootnd  and.  &T4. 
TendenWM  and,  681. 
Analysis  of  dreams: 

Examples  of,  193,  197,  198,  199. 

200.  103,  30S,  309,  313,  314,  913, 

ai8,  334,  335.  331,  333,  344,  353. 
256,  257,  260,  a6i,  36j.  164.  363. 
266. 


Andreas-Sahmi.  673. 
Andrtt.  661 . 
■Angst.' 473.  573. 
Animal  magnetism,  177,  341. 
Anthropology,  7,  129. 
Anti-e^  impulses,  369,  570. 
Anus,  in  birth  phantasies.  334. 
Anxiety,  475,  577. 

And  birth,  333.  485. 
As  symptom,  476. 
Attack,  3S8. 
Desire  and,  488. 
ExagKerated.  223. 
Preenoating.  479. 
-Hysteria,  394.  467.  469.  47'.  iA 
490,  506. 
relation   to   anxiety  neurons, 
300.  505- 
In  dreams.  194.  219, 234. 
Morbid.  232.  297.  343.  577- 
a  form  of  masochism.  491. 
a   protective   mechanism,   490. 

578. 
clinical  fcatutf^  ol.  476. 
coitus  inteiTuptiis  and,  490. 
defined.  475. 
derivation  of.  503. 
example  of.  458. 
fear  and,  475. 
Freud  on.  489.  577. 
mental  aspects  of.  487, 
mental  manifestations  of ,  478, 
pathologj- of.  474.  ^78. 
ph>-itical  aspects  of,   481,   488. 

489. 
paychogenesis  of  phobias  and, 

487. 
'  real '  dread  and,  578. 
religion  and.  4IJ1. 
the  question  of  physical  factors 

alone  as  a  cause,  503. 
views  of  causes  of.   480.   481, 

4aj.  484. 
war  neuroses  and,  578. 
Neurosis.  268.  178.   18(1,  387.  388. 
J94.  477- 
cause  ol,  389- 
nightmare  in.  479- 
relation     to     anxiety -hysteria. 
SW.  J05. 


Anxiety  Neurosis  ^emtlmmti^ 

lymptoMM  «1  3S8.  479.  JM. 
treatmeat  of,  507. 

ftycho***.  47^- 

Pnre.  477. 

Stat**,  397,  4&7.  476. 

•twtnct  at »  caa»  ol  49*. 


Anxious  expectation.  47I.  479- 
Ape.  •*  •ymbol.  137. 
Apperceptive! 
Defect,  148. 


149- 

Impotence  and.  553. 

IlistakM  in.  38. 
Amaud,  430. 
Ar%dt.  483. 

Artistic  creativeneM.  39. 
Art  of  love.  Tbe.  601. 
Art.  sexual  im     ' 


And  pnncbineOo.  137. 

As  B^rmbol.  137. 
Assimilation.  308. 

Defect  in.  273. 
Association.  116.  317. 

Betwoea  ease  and  pleasure.  13a. 

BetiKen  labour  and  pain.  tya. 

CJang.  31.  34.  92.  397.  40b 

I^xtnnsic,  14.  197 

Free.  19.  23.  41.  87.  110.   iii    t 
316.  345.  375,  2S3   401 
behaviour  during    lit 

In  dream  anal^rtis,  1^. 

Intrinsic,  397.  40O. 

Kinds  of  in  mental  sysirin   ji 

01  ideas  and  symbolum    137. 

-reactions.  395. 

Similarity,  21 . 

Sound.  3V7. 

Test,  395- 

Tsychaaaalt-his  and    40: 
'  Association- neurosis.'  374 
Asthma.  394.  482. 


Jn  epileptics.  460. 
.Automatic : 

Expression.  91. 

.Mental  activity.  1-4 
Automatism.  h>-«tiTical.  . 
Autopayihii-  «mnnia.  a  c. 

Uiibimii.  t3j.  467. 
Baton,  4VO 
BiU.  484. 
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i33.  338.  339. 
i6. 

I.  580. 
Jibol.  - 
587. 


Bmk,  u  philUc  rfinbol.  141. 
Bad-wetting.  496.  587. 
Bduvioor  and  dre*in*,  224. 
BatM.  8.  II. 

DnuM  «iid.  lao. 

Envinauaental  inflnenca  uid.  14. 

RttUgiow.  It. 
fi«rJM*V-Ht0.  672. 
Btmimm,  319,  311. 
Btrtrmud,  on  npport,  335. 
Binet-Simon  icsfa.  63a. 
BlofUMtic  psychoaM,  466. 

And  uudsty,  333.  484. 
Drcuna  of,  143,  233,  266. 
InfuitUe  tbODgbta  kboot,  360.  365. 
^5*3- W. 
Fbaatwioi  ot,  333. 
Ruutasr.  303,  232.  333.  3fi6. 


DrtMun.  161. 

Fndiapoaition.  30.  340. 
BImIu,  Ml. 
BUm-FoHUiiiM:  448. 

'.  7<.  *i6.  JM.  361.  395,  467. 


Afl«ctiv«,  73. 
Hntorkal.  376. 
Phobia  of.  158. 
Bloeh.  604. 

Blom  and  aaxnal  mHgfatenmrat.  398. 
Bhwd ,  agperaenMti ve neai  at  tight  m,  336. 
tBilttr  and  aoal  «rotl«ni.  666. 
Bona.  667.  I 

Br**^.  333- 
BnA.  341.  671. 

And  dreama,  386. 
DreuB*  and  nevrala.  334. 
ExamplMof  ' 

forgetting  propei  namea,  49. 
Uptttt  calami,  68.  70.  ! 

laptMt  lingua,  61.  I 

trantferenoe  of  afiect,  34.  | 

nananal  attnctioa  of  attention.  I 


On  manic-depreanve 


-  BrontephobU,  177. 
Brouglk.  107. 
Bnmming,  la.  3 
BoU.  aa  lymbol, 
Btmktrd.  5S4- 
Bnried  aUv«,  pboWa  of.  333. 
Bmltr,  Smhh}.  332. 

CannibnBrtk  phaae  of  dcTelopntent.  348. 

Cardiac  iMnroab.  493 . 
Cmnt  i*  MpHgmm.  448. 
Castnitioa: 


EX  69s 

Castration  (contintitdi —   - 

Idea  of  death  and.  5S0. 

Impotence  and,  556. 

Of  the  father.  172. 

SfmboU,  171. 
Cataljrtic  ferment.  346. 
Catatonia,  469. 

Andmanic-depreMiveinsaoitjr,  471. 
Catatonic  symptonu,  469. 
Catharais.  381. 

Causal  relationship  in  dreams.  34. 
Censor.  33.  163. 

And  forgetting  dreams,  33,  317. 
,    Daring  sleep.  ti6. 

Endopaychic,  33,  193.  116.  319.  '54' 


In  dreama.  33,  33.   190.  103-  30i> 
306,  216.  217.  319- 
as  an  tipril  d'tiealitr,  117. 

Inflncnce,  33. 

Foaitionof,  33,  103. 
Chance,  10.  19,  41.  80.  313. 
Character.  33.  325.  664  §1  mj. 
Charcot  on  hypnoais.  333. 
Charms.  171. 
CharptnlUr.  431 . 
Child,  The: 

Anal  erotism,  in.  343.  666. 

And  love,  343. 

And  the  return  of  dead  people  as 


Birth  phantasies  in.  232,  323. 
Conflict  in.  383. 
Dependency  on  parents.  389. 
Dreams  in.  33,  189,  220. 
Earliest   mental   activity   of,   585. 

634. 
Exaggerated  childishneas  in,  433, 
Fear  of  the  father,  illustrated,  313- 
Hostility  towards  one's  own,  663. 
HoaUlity  towards  the  father.  313. 
Identification  with  grandfather,  660. 
Incestuous  love  of  parents  for,  636. 
Inhibition  of  interest  in.  649. 
Intdlectnal  capacity  In.  649. 
Jealousy  in,  310. 

Main  talk  of  education  in.  390.  39i- 
Mind  of.  619,  623. 

development  of,  633.  636. 

difficulty  of  penetration  into. 


■\adoa 
611. 


I  adult   mind,   619. 


Obstinacy,  in.  649. 
(Edipos-compiex  in.  5S8. 
Parental  attitude  towards.  663. 
Phantasy  of  the  reversal  of  genant- 

tioos  in.  638. 
IVemature  sexual  exdtatioa  in,  601 . 
ftychoaexual   life   of,  31,  32.    336, 

ot  its  own 
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1.  639. 

SexuAl  enlightenment  in.  591.  593. 

SablimAtion  in.  Mi.  645. 

latAon  in  utisfactocy  coqtm 
of,  645. 

Symbotiam  and.  154- 

liic  oncomcioiu  <d.  6^4. 

Uncotudoiu  mental  life  of,  618. 

Unieaaonableuess  in,  649. 
Child-birth  and  defecation  identified,  561 . 
ChildistuMss,  443. 

Exanerated 
Ould-sttidy.  618. 

Main  obstacle  to,  613. 

I^ycho-analysis  and.  618. 


Of  n 


II. 


Of  number*,  m.  ta,  41. 

Of  profeatioo  or  emplojnnent.  611. 
Chvrch-tower  a*  phallk  symbol,  137. 
Civilisation.  114. 

Exittence  of,  6. 

Progiesa  of,  4,  139. 
symbolism  in.  139. 
CUukt.  Pitrci,  on  epilepsy.  463. 
Claustrophabia,  332. 
CleanUness,  mm'bid  desire  for.  388. 
Qitoris.  ]3.  559. 
Cloaca  theory.  356.  679. 
Oock,  The.  tj7.  14!. 
Coition.  f<Hmer  nse  of  the  word,  341. 
Coitus: 

Derivation  of  word,  356. 

Interruptus,  389,  ^90. 

Sadistic  conception  of.  363,  560. 

The  man  and,  ^bi. 

The  woman  and.  562. 
CoUeclins  and  anal  eiotism.  681. 
Com  fort -dreams,  iii. 

During  ;ur-raid^.  213,  314,  115. 
Comic.  The.  37.  511. 
Complex,  32.  282. 

Anal,  669. 

Castration,  83,  158. 

I^RO.  57. 

I'celing,  405,  40(1, 

I'latus.  hUO. 

Grandfather.  634. 

Inassoiiationtfhl   40^. 

Incest.  125.  557,  soo. 

Mother,  244, 

U^dipus  in  the  child.  388. 

Parental,  3^8,  3U- 

Purity.  686. 

Kepresscd.  273,  2^4.  390. 

infantile  origin  of.  n)o. 

manifestation  of,  374. 

!>exual  character  of.  ^90. 
Signs,  406. 


'  Composite  perwm.'  191,  193.  137.  ig 
Composition  in  div&ns .  19& 
Compromise- tormatiaa.   jS.   u.  H  I 
126,  117,  138.  ijj,  137.  ijj.  174.  a 

331,  334.  274.  383.  393.  364  jj*  j; 

Concealment  mechaniaais.  9. 
Condensation,  144. 

In  dicam*.  33.  140.  191.  193  14 
316,  147.  a^. 
function  of.  193. 
illustrated.  193,  195.  197.  It 
200   237.  347.  35T. 
Conduct,  8. 

Draanu  and.  214,  319. 
During  free  aaaocUHoo.  it). 
Confidence,  lack  of.  83.  330. 
Conflict,  311,  268. 

And  future  devriopBKDt.  4. 
And  mental  harmony.  4. 
Corrent,  in  patients.  311,  313. 
In  the  child,  383. 
Intrapsychica).  14,  39,  joj,  374. 
■  action  of.  24. 
symholism  and.  138. 
Of  mental  activities.   6.    lA   r. 

373,  282,  392. 
Solution  of,  4.  313. 
!   Confusion,  emotionat.  91. 


3^9- 
Conscious,  Freud's  defiaitioa  n<.  t9L  1 


Action  of.  33. 
i  A  sense  organ,  13. 

'  Censor  '  inllaaic«  by.  23.  33. 

Control  by,  93. 

Function  of,  23. 
I  Unpleasantae«s  in.  104. 

Of  energv.  4.  Ooti. 

OfmemJry.  10;. 

Constellation   ntrnlat.  41,  4I 

Constipation  chronic,  003, 

Content : 

Latent  in  dreams,  3.1.  t^>o    igi    |. 

300,  202.  207.  2o>j.  lib    21^    i. 

J39.  in- 

Latent    in    dreams    and     nenro 

symplomi,  254,  25^. 

^epn.■«v^ll  vish-tuliilment.  i«. 
Manifnil   in  drram^.    13     i^u     1. 

ahsuidity  in.  joj. 
alternative  in.  joj 

splitting  ol.  103. 
Contiguity.  iu7 
Continuity,  397   i-oo.  607. 
Contradiction  in  dreams   34. 
Conlieilation,  551 
Con\-er»njD.  J4. 

Of  dtiect.  007. 
Convemon-hnteTij.  175,  32b    394    «« 
469 
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Corpw,  H  ■;riiibol.  67A. 
Coontor-trwiafaraiioe,  315. 
CoairAaa,  43' • 
Oover-memory,  ]8,  313. 
OrMtor,  The,  173. 
CrimJiudity.  170. 
Criticmn: 

Of  Pi«gd's  cooduaions,  5. 

Of  psycho- an  aljtlc  mBlhod  ot  treftl- 
mcDt,  reflections  oa.  360. 
CnieHy,  18.  570. 
Culture,  pcogrei  of.  4. 
CuricMity.  Mxual.  136.  339.  451.  531. 
Citrtekmmn*,  493. 
Cyclothymic.  471. 

Dagon*!.  genaai*  ot  anxiety,  479. 
D«rmn.  i.  6.  17,  41.  99.  149.  4^1^' 
Dmttntr.  ewunpw  of  mitprint.  73. 
DixMnpcrt,  t. 
DKy-dreguM,  ajj. 
DeAth: 

Ide*  of  and  cmatr&tion,  380. 

In  the  nnconsdooi,  143,  580,  661. 

Phnntasy.  338. 

State  of  Nirvana  and,  380. 

Wiib,  307,  319.  334,  333. 
133.  »44- 
116. 


De- 


Defiance  and  anal  erotism.  344.  670. 

I>ellBction  of  «tt«ntion.  633,  637. 

'D«i4vn,'76. 

Dtltutt.  351. 

Deliriam  tremeu,  anxiety  in.  476. 

Delation  of  penecntion.  343. 

Dementia: 

Advancfld  and  treatment,  613. 

VttKOK,  396,  333.  394,  467.  487,  6l6. 
'  DBMxualiaed.'  133. 


Desin 


Anxiety  and.  488. 
Gratification  <rf.  3.  353,  181. 
Independent  activity  of.  174. 
Introverted.  49O' 
Libidinona.  10.  307. 
Mental  activities  and,  383. 
ReprMsed,  334.  386. 
Tnnsfonnation  of,  606. 
IVanafamied  into  fear. 
Unconsdout.  384. 


189. 


Detorminbro.  6.  19.  90.  94.  93,  340. 
Detamescence,  333.  361. 
Deviation  ezperiaents,  403. 
Devil.  Tlw.  137,  333. 
Diabetes  obMMion,  318. 
Didtrot,  388 
Dipsomania.  636. 
DiicontiDuit^  in  mental  life,  384. 
Discovery  *aentific.  Tbeoiy  <H,  136. 
Diacrimination: 

Intellectual  incapacity  ioc.  147,  149. 


150.  1 


<l  Qi,   154. 


EX  697 

Diwut,  33,  30,  3O0.  588. 

Di^oaesty  in  everyday  life.  96. 

'  Dislocation '  a  mechanism  of  defence, 

It6. 
Diaobedieace  and  anal  erotiam.  670. 
Displacement: 

'  From  below  apwarda,'  158. 
In  dreama,  34.  193.   >94-  'U-  >°9< 
H6,  347.  137. 
forma  of.  194. 
illuttrated.  193.  197,  198-  3471 

In  neurotic  lymptoma,  937.  336. 
Of  aSect.  30,  34,  113.  137.  *o9.  337. 

334.  333.  339.  607. 
Suggestion  and.  334. 
Diasodation.  307.  331. 

Between  idea  and  aSect.  18. 
Distortioa: 

la  drcam-makiog,  3i6. 

In  dreams.  33,  190.  193.  I»3.  »<>3. 

319.  386. 
Of  mental  processes.  174. 

peycholtwicar *-" 

I74-  "3. 
Dog.  as  symbol.  134. 
Door,  aa  symbol.  31. 
Doubts.  39^. 
Dramatisation  in  dreams.  34.  i<>3,  100, 

Dread.  390. 

'  Real '  and  morbid  anxiety,  578. 
579. 
Dream-oay.  307,  108.  333. 136. 
Dream  life.  3. 
Dream-making.  33.  300,  101.  303,  3«o. 

Afiects  in.  306. 

Diatortion  in.  ai6. 

Inversion  in.  303. 

Uechanlsm  of,  33.  200. 

Reviewed.  104. 
Dreams: 

Absurdity  in.  303. 

A  compromise.  316. 

Aflectm.  ^4.  194.  >o6.  320- 
inversion  of,  307. 
tranafemtce  of.  194. 

A  forgotten.  331. 

Air-raids  and.  113. 

Alternative  in.  301. 

Analyses  of.  (93.  197.  I9'-  190.  *^'*- 
303.  JoS.  309.  113.  314.  315.  3t8, 

334.   333.  33?.  331,   335.  344.  »SS. 
136.  337.  336.   160.   361.  363.  304. 

3&3.  366. 
Analysis  of.  376. 
Anxiety-.  119.  134.  368,  479- 
Anxiety  in.  119. 

Aa  mental  process  of  primary  type.4. 
'  Battle.'  III.  380. 
Behaviour  determined  by.  124. 
Belief  and.  219. 

'  Best -determined '  demeata  in,  193. 
Birth  phantaay  in.  303. 131.  366. 
Bisexual.  240,  361. 
Bisarreness  of,  194.  19s. 
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Dceftnu  (continutd) — 
CategorlMof,  i8q. 
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Feeling,  g. 
■  Intellectual,'  8- 

in  dreama,  aoi. 
Mental: 

amnesia  of,  25. 
clasatbcation  of,  634. 
conscious.  8.  11,  204. 
degrees  of  unconsciousness  of. 

574-     . 
dissociation  of.  23. 
distortion  of.  274. 
dramatisnlion  of,  300- 
dynamic  nature  of.  zi. 
forgetting  of,  231- 
inlantile,  3S- 

■  I,  ao3. 
ig.-ition  of,  375. 
pain -producing.  23- 
proconscious,  133.  621. 
primary.  23- 
regrcssion  of.  31 . 
regulating  mechanisms  of,  zz. 
repression  of,    r57.   251,    273, 

639- 
reproduction  of.  104. 
secondary,  22. 
sexual.  29,  290. 
symbolisation  of.  351. 

.  5.  35.   t2a.   "3. 

..  274.  275,  392,  621. 

volitional,  to. 

Primary.  31, 

I^ychical.  19. 

Ratiocinatiim,  170. 

Secondary.  22- 

Sublimating.  603. 

value  iai  education,  603- 
Procrasti nation  and  anal  erotism,  6O7. 
ProjpcUon,  127,  327,  353. 

Examples  of,   233,   487.   488,   513. 
513.  i'io-  528. 
■  Proapuctivo  '  psyctkology,  317. 
Prostitution.  55J,  556.  561. 
Pseudo-angina,  4  82. 
I^eudo-remiaiact'ncc.  328. 
Paychastlienla.  297,  345.  387. 
Psych  ital: 

KxpeniJiture  in  wit.  36- 

I^yi:ho-A>ial>-sis,  3,  10,  25.  93.  126.  215, 
sjo.  403  ■ 

;f..  368,  J84,  106,  148. 
of,  284. 
iBtioo  experiment  and.  402. 
idc  of  analyst  during.  zSii. 
l-study  and,  (>i8. 

I  publishing  cases 


War  nenroe 

I^ycho-Analytis 

Attitude  tc 

Psycho- Analytit 
A  central  a 
Analysis  of 
Clinical  ap; 


lorove 
369, 

reflectii 
thequf 


Psyche^enesia: 
Of  dreams, 
Of  hallucini 


,y  Google 


Anamgic.  > 


Gene^  (mus  of,  664. 
Of  Fraad.  16,  17. 
Of  humour,  35. 
Of  wit.  35. 
'  Proapectiw,'  317. 
AycboiwiiroMS,  The: 

Afloctive  proceMM  in,  338. 

And    '  kctaal  nenrw.'  )S6,   39 

y>4.  506- 

Anxiety  in,  47a. 

CAuM  of  tymptoma  of,  349,  391. 

Hodoni  ctntc^tion  of,  383. 

Pathology  of .  173. 

"  '1.  31,  3a.  aj 


OM  of  drooint  in.  348. 
hychopatbology : 

And  birth  phaotauM.  331. 
Uorbid  vadttr  in,  474. 
SInificann  01  ffiK<BiiH'>nf  in,  in, 

I3fi. 

Wofd-aMOciation  method  in.  393- 
Ftycbopathology  of  everyday  life,  37,  40. 
Act!  of  forgetting,  j8,  41. 
Pnaring  on  paycho-analytic   treat- 
ment, 93. 
Choice  of  numben,  41. 
Controvenial  oppocitioa.  100, 
Determioiun  ana  free-will.  94- 


I  E^ychotherapy: 

Action  of  suKgest 
Evolution  01/371,  373. 


ition  in,  318. 


Diitaoneaty,  96. 
Enoaeoualy  carried 
False  visual : 


General  obaervatiooa  on.  87. 
ludgemeat,  98. 
L^Ptui  calami,  66. 
L^iui  HngMm.  38,  39- 

l&Uying  of  objects.  3$,  77. 
HUprinto,  73. 
Mwakw  in  action,  38,  79- 
oinapprehe     " 


KUtalrn  in  ■peecb.  38,  .. 
Hirtake*  in  writing.  38.  66. 
Play  on  word*.  S5-  ^.  9>- 
Recalling  proper  names.  38,  49. 
Relation  to  health  and  diwMe.  9 
Social  significaace.  96. 


Puberty,  31. 

Puerilism,  mental,  449,  450,  451. 

Punch,  141,  143. 

Puncheon.  141. 

Punchinello.  13s,  136,  141,  143. 

Purity  complex,  686. 

Putnam,  38,  361. 

Pygnuiionitm,  683. 

Queen: 

As  symbol,  143. 
I  Derivation  of  the  word.  143. 

:   Rank,  79,  148,  175,  6j3,  633,  634. 
'  And  a  slip  oi  the  tongue,  63,  6j. 

I  And  dreams,  339. 

And  myths,  39. 

And  sexual  symbolism.  143. 
I  Definition  of  symbol.  137. 

i  Relation  of  symbcdtsm  to  identifica- 

I  SaviDE  phantasy,  334. 

■  Rapport,   333,  334,  336,  337.  353,  338. 
I    Ratiocination.  176. 
{    RationaliiatioD,  13,  116. 
:  And  sccoodaiy  elaboration,  304. 

Examples  of,  14.  47,  335. 
In  everyday  life.  8. 
I   Raymond.  387. 

;   Reaction-formation,  31.  336,  370,  387, 
I        670,  675.  683.  683. 
Reading,  mistakes  in,  j8,  74. 
Reality,  118.  173. 

Adaptation  to.  j.  4.  ti8,  131,  131. 
Identification  and.  130.  133. 
Sense  of.  546. 
Reality-princiide.  5,  118,  119.  150,  136. 
Attributes  of.  3. 
Function  of.  3, 
ld<.-nttficatiDa  and,  14S. 
In  the  psychoM*.  469. 
Symbolism  and,  148. 
Re-aMociation.  303. 


Symptomatic  act*,  81. 
nychoMa: 

And  paycho-analysis.  396. 

Anxiety  in.  476. 

Biogenetic.  466. 

Introveraios  in,  468. 

Reality •pciiici[de  in.  469. 
nychoMxual: 

AiuMthetia,  330. 

Dependence  on  physician.  347.  359 

Impotence,  549. 

Life  of  children,  31. 

I.  36.  ago,  339,  359- 


Recognitit 
False 


I  for. 


.■aise  visual,  74. 
Recollection.  107.  iio. 
Re-education,  615, 

In  the  insane.  013. 

Value  ol  sublimating  procea 
603. 
KtKi*.  478-  484 
Registration.  103. 
Regression,  ti.  t^.  636. 

In  dreams.  34.  195.  30i.  319.  370. 
^Symtxdism  and.  131.  178.  181. 
Re-incamation.  633.  639. 
Reliability  and  anal  crottsm.  683. 
Rriigion.  J9.  173- 

Morbid  atixiety  and.  481. 

Sexual  impulse  and.  604. 
Renunciation.  395. 
RepUcement -creations.  336. 
Replacement-formationi,  30,  637. 


,y  Google 
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Replacement  memory.  50,  51.  33, 
RepressioD,  2,  33,  90,  loj,  108,  114,  117, 
i6a.  164,  315,  330,  354,  381,  363, 
392,  6zi,  6j7, 
Action  oi,  33,  114,  133. 
Affect  in,  114.  115,  116,  139. 
CauBO   of   forgettiJig,    26,   43,   109, 

Chief  methods  of,  638. 

Evidence  of,  109. 

Examjile  of,  381. 

Excessive,  647. 

Function  of,  43. 

Hedonic,  118,  119. 

Indirect  action  of,  114. 

Neurotic  symptoms anl,  119. 

Of  afiective  processes,  137. 

Of  mental  procesBcs.  137.  ^jl.  373' 

Of  primary  tendendM,  4,  134,380. 

Rect^nition  Mid,  130. 

Symbolism  and,  158. 

Ttwory  in  relation  to  memory.  104, 

105,  107,  lao. 
Theory  of,  104,  loB,  303. 
Unconscious,  the  results  of,  113. 
Utilitarian,  119. 
Resistance,  3.  363,  631,  637. 
Against  Freud's  vrork.  I. 
Against  interpretation  ol  symlx^. 

Dynamic,  3.  113.  313,  3i6. 

Example  of  efiects  c^.  310. 

In  the  adult,  633. 

In  the  child.  623. 

Of  patient  during  psycho-analysis. 
385. 

Overcoming  of  during  psycho-analy- 
sis, 387.  306,  308,  348,  354. 

Personal.  383. 

To  hypnosis,  353. 
Response,  pliysicai,  24. 
Revenge  in  dreams.  234. 
Revery.  4.  25}. 
Reversal,  244.  347,  360,  4.18. 
'  Reversal     ol    generations     phantasy. 
654.  658. 

A  determining  lactor  ol.  633.  658. 

A  product  of.  656. 

Consequence  ol.  661. 

Genesis  of.  661. 

Hate  and.  66t . 

Immortality  and,  661. 

I^vc  and,  661. 

Uc-incarnation  and.  639. 
Reverse  side  of  thiogs,  interest  in.  674. 
Reversion : 

Exampli 


0(n 

Sleep  and   5. 

Symboli.-im  and,  131. 
Hither.  323. 
RtkliH.  39,  57,  457. 
It<vi'S.  575- 
Itolltr    48  J. 
Romberg.  41,3. 
Room,  as  symbol,  139, 


<- J. 


.  543.  *7>-  *7». 


Rumpf.  493- 
Rnt^t.  493. 
Ridgtrt.  493- 

Satkt.  148.  173. 

Definition  of  «yiubol.  137. 

On  sexoal  symboliam.  14J. 

Relation  of  synbolMm  ta  idcatdc 
tion.  iji. 
Saiger.  i^y 

Anal  etotsm  sod.  667.  67a.  6S} 
Sadism,  30,  525,  326. 

Anal  erotism  ancT 

Hate  and.  340. 

In  epileptics.  463. 
Sadistic  conceptioa  of  cotto*.  sAj 
Sand,  description  of  pnnrhineOo.  tjy 
Savage,  3.  147. 

Pleasure  pnndple  in.  3 
Saving  phantasy.  331.  133.  333. 
Sceptre  u  symbol,  172. 
Schuophrenia.  467. 
SehUangtr,  130. 
SchnitMUr,  31$. 
School: 

Militant  '  feminist,'  360. 

Post-paycho-analytical.  139.  iW 
Sciiopmhmttr.  604. 
Sckuiu.  16. 

Scorn  in  dream  tbougtits,  30J. 
ScoU.  301. 
Secondary  elaborMioo.  34.  117.  M4. 1 

117.  331.  370. 
Sdf-adoration.  142. 
Self-analysis.  93- 
Self -betrayal.  97. 

Self-confidence  and  impoteocr   330 
Self-control  and  aiul  e 
Self-love,  jjH,  s;9- 
SeU-punishment.  314.  330 
SeH-repffoach,  2J9-  S31 
Semantics,  141 
Semen,  177. 
Sense  of  reality,  nb 
Sensuality: 

And  impotenix.  333 

And  psychoacxual  au 
Serpent,  a*  symbol.  137.  1 
Serpent- worship.  165. 
Sex: 

Freud's  theory  of    14.^ 

Words  and.  131 

Act,  .163. 

symbol  of,  230. 
words  and. 


Acii 


30 

a.ssociation  wiih  ploughinf  1 
itu    ol    pumshment    teg 

psychoaciual anesthesia  ■_ 
fear  of  punuhnicni  for.  anJ 


tn  epileptics.  439. 
Affection  in  '  rappoct.'  jjo.  339 

Attack  symbohsed.  338. 


,y  Google 


Ba«li  of  sympathetic  emotioits.  336. 
CnrioBitjr,  avS.  ajg.  453, 
DefinitioD  m,  17,  jej. 
Dreuu,  31J. 

Enlightenment,  5qi,  596-600,  645. 
Hunger.   331.   390,   4M,   545,   578. 
579.  608. 

Anxiety,  transfomutioD  of,  503. 

in  ptycboMxual  uuestbeata,s5i . 

iatrovenion  of,  469. 
Impnlaes: 

infloence   of  -  ipeech    develop- 
ment on,  131. 

rali^on  and  art  and.  604. 

■DbUmation  of,  30. 
Inatinct,  iij,  331. 

evolution  ol,  633. 

■  T  559- 


I  Soma,  divine,  1 77. 
I  Song  of  S6Dgs.  TIM,  1 


ic  componeot  of,  331. 
mental  tendendea  and  capaci- 
ties and,  604. 
Interest  and  work,  132, 
Inveraiont,  396. 
Life  of  childhood,  31,  33,  190.  460, 

588. 
Mental  processes,  39. 
Object,  39. 
Perversions,  38,  39,  30.  31.  378,  396, 

3*<>.  387- 
Phantasies,  31. 
Svmbolism.  143.  >93' 
SexnaUfrT'  37-  '9. 143- 

And  acceptance  of  suggestions.  334. 
Conceptions  of  the  term,  ij,  631. 
Infantile.  135,  134.  360,  390,  347. 

631. 
Key  to  the  problem  ol  the  psycho- 

newoses.  J66. 
Rsaaons  foe  its  being  overlooked, 
631. 
SitJuptn.  33,  63,  133,  370,  3$e. 
Shame,  13,  aS.  30,  3S8. 
Skam.  Btmard.  34.  89.  137.  336,  390. 
SAtUfy.  89- 
SluU-shock.  6.  367. 
DruiBSin,  3ii. 
Shock.  War,  364. 
'  Sldft-tracking.'  373. 
SHU.  300,  319,  336. 
SiJbtrtr.  139.  174.    Sec  aUo  Symbolism. 
Anagogic   meaning   ol   symbolism, 

178. 

And  dream*.  188. 

And  '  threshold  symbolism,'  304. 

On  symbolism.  148,  159,  t6o. 
Similarity  in  dreams.  34. 
Simile.  133.  138.  147.  138,  1S6. 
Simula  ion,  443. 
Skop'ecs,  Rnssian.  388. 
Slavp: 

Censor  dnring,  3t6. 

Dreams  and.  33.  303,  311,  333. 

M**»i"J  of.  3. 

Saaks.  as  phallic  symbol,  143.  313. 
SeO,  etymology  of.  334. 


Song  01  .     ., 

Sophocles'  (fdipns,  133. 

ScmUard,  449. 

Souls,  transmigration  of,  661. 

Spteii.  473. 

Speech: 

Development  of.  133. 

Development  of  parts  of.  136. 

Figures  of.  133. 
adjective,  133. 
metaphor,  133. 
simile,  133. 

In  dreams,  205. 

Hiatakes  in,  38,  39. 
spencer,  Herbert,  154. 
Sperber,  on  speech  development,  133, 
Sphinx,  riddle  of  the.  334. 
Stafi  of  Punchinello,  141. 
Stanley,  H,  M.,  485. 
Sleiner.  on  impotence.  551.  334, 
Slekel.  53,  159,  453.  534- 

Numbers,  manipulation  of.  14s. 

On  the  ailect  in  dreams.  306. 
Stethoscope,  as  symbol.  84. 
Stimulus: 

Somatic.  3tt,  2|3. 

Words.  396.  407. 
critical.  396. 
Burnt.  114,  135. 
Straussler,  430.  431. 
Strokmayer,  493. 
'   Stupidi^.  99- 

Emotional.  99.  100.  loi,  649. 
Subjectivity,  meaning  of,  648. 
,  SuUimation.  31.  itS.  (34,  177.  178,  611, 
639. 

A  mattnr  of  childhood  mentality, 
60S. 

Anal  erotism  and,  680. 

An  unconsdous  process.  603,  607. 

Dehned.  36.  364.  370.  386.  604.  603. 

Education  and,  608. 

Exam[dee  of.  613.  640. 

Factors  lor  satisjactory  ceone  of. 
,  643 

1  Failures  of,  613.  ( 


Failures  of,  613.  644. 

Forces  brining  it  abont.  611. 
I  Kighnt  activity  of.  33. 

I  Limitations  ol.  614.  617, 

Mechanisnu  comprising,  643. 
!  Of  energy,  30,  119.  136.  30s.  346, 

I  339.  606. 

Symbid  and.  648. 
Substitution  nenroiis.  273.  336. 
I   SubsUtDtion-prottuct.  137. 
i  Substitutions.  363. 
I  Sufiocation.  feeling  of.  333. 

Suggestion: 
I  Acceptance  of,  and  sexuality.  334. 

I  Action  of  in  psychotborapy.  318. 

Aflective.  319.  3W>.  34*.  35<».  333. 
'  358. 

Aaddf 
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Suggestion  (eonHmitdi — 

And  transferencA.  J34.  jji. 

Connotations  of  term,  319. 

Nftture  of.  301. 

Parental  complexes  and.  jjt. 

Poet-hypnotic,  323. 

Psycho- Analysis  and,  310,  345. 

Relation  to  hysteria.  355. 

Therapeutic  eSect  of.  345. 

Treatment  by,  277,  297.  301,  319. 

Verbal,  319.  3W  33J.  J4».  335.  358- 
SiUy.  Janut.  63S. 

Superstition,  39,  93,  169,  319,  aji,  370. 
Suppression,  38a. 
Swift.  aSj. 
Symbol: 

Adects  in,  139,  162. 

Ape  as,  137. 

Asa  as,  137. 

Beak  as,  141. 

Bull  as.  137. 

Castration,  171. 

Church-tower  as,  157. 

Classes  of,  137. 
.     Cockas,  137.  141, 

Compromise-fotmalion.  ijS. 

Created  by  the  primitive  mind,  147. 

Dagger  as,  141. 

DefinitionH  ol.  137,  138,  15S. 

Devil  as,  137. 

Eagle  as,  137. 

Earth  as,  $14. 

Excrement,  17*. 

Eye  as,  158,  341. 

Fem^e,  153.  154- 

Figurative,  134. 

Foot  as,  ibi. 

For  sexual  attack,  256. 

GeniUl.  171- 

Goat  as,  137. 

Gold  as.  171. 

Gun  as.  14  j 

Head  as.  ibi- 

Ideas  represented  by.  145   138   16S, 


Symbol  (eonMmw^ — 
RJngaa.  171. 
Room  as.  IJ9.  143- 
Soeptie  as,  173. 
Serpent  as.  137,  i6j.  17 
Seznal,  145.  151. 
Snake  as,  174. 
Stethoscope  a*.  84. 
Sublimatioa  and.  64S. 


Sana 


,174. 


TabooBd.  I 

Teeth  as,  143. 

Trae,  138.  181, 

characteristiea  of.  1 18. 
constant  mraniBf  of  ij 
evolutionary  baais  of.  i 
independenca  of  individ 
diticming  f acton.  140 
linguistic  connections,  i 
phyloft«netic  parallels,  i 
representation   of    once 

material,  139,  iSj. 
sevcral  meaning  of.  iji 

Turkey-cock  as.  141. 

Ubiquity  of  the  same.  143. 

Yucca-tree  as.  (99.  loj. 

ZeppeUn  as.  147. 
SymbMic  thinking.  371. 
Symbolism: 

A  compronuae.  itS,  174 

ActuaTcontent  ol.  144. 

Adaptation  to  raaUty  aod   1 


Interpretation  oi.  1^9,  iji. 

resistance  to,  ug. 

repugnance  to,  ijj. 
Kinga.4.  143.  i7.f- 
■  Little  man  '  .is,  135,  130. 
M»)«rity  scxu^.  145. 
Mali-,  in.  171. 
Meaning  o 


1J5- 


Afiective  inhibition 
Afiects  in.  139.  iCii 
Anagogic.  meaning 
Anthropological.  140. 
Apperception  and    14b 

detect  of   146   13; 

insufficient.  14.) 
Asbociaied  ideas  and. 
By  displacerocni    i^S 
Child  and,  154 
Civilisation,  de^elopm 

110- 
Conipaiison  belwi-in   t 


tSi 


61 


Diltct 


.^of.  I 


MothiT  Kartli.  lj,l. 


ri-d    wilh   ideas   . 


I'uiic.hiru'llii  iis.  115.  I  |(V  n 
l\yi:lio-Aiialy.^i.4  and,  119, 


'  Displacrn 

wardM  '  and   :  \^ 
Dog.  iff 

Etymology  ot.  i  ;<> 
Functional,  ijp 
C..'m-»i'<o[   Mj   141 
Ide..>.n    14"   iJ" 
ld<-nlihtjtion  thr  li.i,r  of 

In  .ire.im^  igs.  ;i4  .;i.- 
[l.|.roBM-->..nh.-l.un.ir.r 
Meta)ih<.rual  ii^.- ot  w,.r.|. 
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Of  flattii,  546. 

CM  number*.  144. 

Ot  sexual  attack.  >]8. 

01  the  act  of  def.i  cation.  668. 

Primary  kind  of,  158. 

Prc^arnmatic,  meaning  ot.  178. 

I'roapective.  meaning  rd.  178. 

Keality  principle  and.  174. 

KrRrewion  and,  131.  17H,  tSl. 

Itepreaalon  and.  158. 

KrHult    ol   iatnpsychical   conflict. 

138. 
Revenion  and,  131. 
Sexual,  143.  133. 
Silberer  OD.  14S.  139- 

affect  in,  161,  161. 

anagogic,  meaning  ot,  178. 

and  Fread'a  conception  of   1 

apperceptive  insafficicDcy,  il 

163. 
anto^ymtx^c  ph«nomMia,  t6o. 
tu  actional  pheno 
163.  164,  163. 
material  pbenor 
163.  163.  173. 
somatic   phenomMia, 
163. 

cryptogenic,  164. 
ne^tive  facton,  161,  162. 
poaitivo  (acton,  161. 
Stereotypy  in,  140. 
SuUimatioiu  and,  178. 
Superstition  and,  169. 
Theory  ol,  lag.  iS9.  179- 
The   nncoiMcioiis    and,    i]8,    134, 

'  ThiMbotd,'  164.  104. 
Trve.  131.  135,  139.  166,  18a. 
Use  ol  the  term,  130. 
Sympathy,  356,  337. 
Symptomatic  acts.  376, 
befinitioD  ol,  83. 
Examplea  ot,  81. 
ExpUoatlOT  of,  S3. 
Symptoms,  ^,  119, 
Catatomc,  469, 
Hysterical,  31,  313,  336,  444,  443. 

and  catatonic,  469. 

and  dreams.  313. 

and  hypnosis,  333. 

production  ot.  430. 
Neurotic: 
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